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ESCAPING,  at  last,  the 
iiiifii-egiiable  baiTJei-s  of 
the   Palisades   which,   like 


Stories  and  Pictures  of  the  Hudson. 


[January, 


the  strong  walla  of  some  mighty  fortress,  have  looked  grimly 
down  upon  us  for  twenty  miles  or  more  in  our  ascent  of  th« 
river,  we  emerge  into  that  bright,  broad  expanse  of  waters  known 
to  the  old  Dutch  navigators  as  the  Zuiiler  Zee,  and  now  called  the 
Tappan  Bay.  This  great  lake-like  widening  of  the  Hudson  ia  the  first 
of  three  similar  formations,  the  next  being  the  Haverstraw  Bay  im- 
mediately beyond,  and  the  last  the  charming  bay  of  Newburgh  just 
above  the  Higliland  Pass. 

The  rocky  flanks  of  the  Palisades  were  fashioned,  says  tradition,  in 
times  long  past,  by  the  mighty  spirit  Mantbeo,  to  protect  hia  favorite 
abodes  from  the  unhallowed  eyes  of  mortals.  While  the  jealous  deity 
thus  effectually  secluded  himself,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  all  the  pleasant 
peeps  at  the  world  beyond,  the  graceful  blending  of  the  valley  with 
the  hill,  which  the  voyager  ia  glad  to  see,  at  last,  upon  the  left  hand, 
no  less  than  on  the  right,  as  the  Palisades  fall  away,  and  the  hereto- 
fore imprisoned  waters  expand  their  bounds,  as  in  holiday  glee,  be- 
tween the  far  distant  shores.  From  this  point  onward,  oui  story  will 
lie  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  each  being,  henceforth,  alive  with 
human  as  with  pictorial  incident  and  interest ;  though  the  east- 
ern margin  is  still  the  most  densely  and  most  riehly  populated,  while 
to  the  other  belongs,  as  before,  the  bolder  landscape  beauties.  The 
river  at  the  point  of  which  we  are  apeakmg,  has  a  noble  breadth  of 
from  three  to  four  miles,  and  in  its  altered  character,  presenta  of  course, 
scenes  of  new  and  great  delight.  The  voyager  might  very  reasonably 
think  himaelf  in  fiury-land,  should  he  chance  here  on  a  quiet,  sunny, 
aummer  day,  when  the  clear  still  waters  reflect  the  whiteness  of  a 
hundred  lazy  awls,  and  the  sunshine  of  the  all-encircling  hill-sides ;  or 
he  might  forget  that  he  is  upon  the  bosom  of  a  decorous  and  peaceful 

_^ — ^  nver,   should  storm  and    tempest 

darken  the  motmtalns  and  valleys, 
and  rudely  awaken  the  dreaming 


Charming  as  is  this  neighbor- 
hood in  ita  physical  aspect,  it  is  no 
less  distinguished  in  its  historic  and 
poetic  story.  Here  lie  the  scenes 
of  that  most  aflfectmg  episode  of 
our  revolutionary  chronicles,  the 
capture  and  fate  of  the  gallant  An- 
dre. It  was  at  Dobba'  Ferry,  near 
the  southern  entrance  to  the  Tap- 
pan  Sea,  that  the  first  rendezvous 
of  the  unfortunate  soldier  with  his 
most   trutoroos   confederate    was 
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appointed  In  the  heart  of  the  present  village  of  Tarrytown  mid 
way  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay,  a  bold  obehsk  now  marks  the 
fatal  spot  upon  which  fortune  consigned  him  to  the  cruel  destiny  of  a 
captured  spy,  and  just  across  the  broad  river,  the  traveller  may  yet 
enter  the  httle  apartment  in  whiuh  hU  last  numbered  days  vere 
wearily  passed ;  and,  still  hard  by,  he  may  muse  upon  the  very  spot, 
marked  at  this  day  by  a  rudely  sculptured  stone,  upon  which  he  bo 
ignomioiously  expiated  his  offence.  For  themes  of  sweeter  thought, 
we  may  turn  here  to  the  quiet  shades  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  other 
classic  scenes,  embalmed  iu  the  purest  amber  of  the  genius  of  Irving. 
The  beloved  magician  himself  dwelt  close  by,  within  the  secluded  lit- 
tle walls  of  that  most  unique  and  cozy  cottage,  known  to  bXL  the 
world  as  Snunyside ;  a  home  both  within  and  without  as  sweet  a  pic- 
ture and  poem  in  its  way  as  has  been  the  life  and  labors  of  its  gifted 
occupant.  Across  the  river,  and  (as  he  himself  might  phrase  it)  'imme- 
juntly  fement '  the  Sunnyside  retreat,  lives  the  genial  gosup,  Clark,  at 
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whose  merry  and  hospitable  '  Table '  the  patrons  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  have  for  bo  many  years  enjoyed  '  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  sonl,'  May  he  long  live  to  see  the  cedars  green  around  Iiis 
eheerful  cot,  and  to  look  through  their  verdant  fringe  down  upon  the 
broad  waters  so  dear  to  his  heart.  With  this  inviting  chart  opened 
before  us,  we  will  now  begin  our  day's  tramp. 

A  Uttle  below  the  Tappan  Bay,  and  upon  the  eastern  verge  of  the 
river  lies  the  charming  village  of  Hastings,  where  we  left  the  traveller 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter.  He  has  enjoyed  liis  Bojoura 
there,  no  doubt,  for  despite  the  metropolitan  proximity  of  the  place, 
its  rural  aspect  is  aa  excellent  as  though  no  such  highways  as  the 
Hudson  and  its  railroad  touched  its  threshold :  more  than  may  be 
truly  said  of  any  of  the  river  localities  below.  The  hamlet  — for  the 
more  stately  villa-edifices  apart,  such  it  is  —  lies  snugly  nestled 
in  the  depths  of  a  beautiful  glen,  or  spreads  quietly  away  upon  its 
verdant  acclivities  and  lofty  terraces,  looking  into  ttie  shades  of  old 
woods,  and  listening  to  the  murmurs  of  running  brooks  below,  and 
gazing  far  up  and  down  the  broad  river  above.  In  the  olden  time, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  days  of  our  revolution,  the  region  around  was  the 
dom^  of  the  worthy  farmer,  Peter  Post,  whose  patriotism  on  one 
occasion  subjected  him  to  an  experience  which  he  remembered,  no 
doubt,  with  lesB  pleasure  than  we  do  now.  At  the  period  referred 
to  he  assisted  the  patriots,  under  Colonel  Sheldon,  to  surprise  a  party 
of  marauding  Hessians,  by  beguiling  them  into  the  belief  that  the 
Americans,  whom  they  were  pursuing,  had  moved  on  in  a  certain  di' 
rectioD,  while  they  were  snugly  ambushed  conveniently  in  the  rear. 
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'  The  Hessians,  deceived  by  his  answer,'  says  the  story  according  to 
Bolton,  in  his  History  of  the  County  of  Westchester, '  were  proceeding 
in  full  gallop  through  the  lane,  when  a  Bhrtll  whistle  rang  through  the 
air,  instantly  followed  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  Sheldon's  horse. 
Panic-stricken,  the  enemy  fled  in  every  direction,  but  the  fresh  horses 
of  the  Americans  carried  their  gailant  riders  wherever  a  wandei-ing  ray 
disclosed  the  steel  cap  or  the  brilliant  accoutrements  of  a  Hessian.  A 
bridle-path  lending  from  the  place  of  ambush  to  the  river  was  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  dying,  while  thoso  who  sought  safety  in  tiie  water 
were  captured,  cut  to  pieues  and  drowned.  The  conflict  so  short  and 
bloody,  was  decisive.  One  solitary  horseman  Was  seen  galloping  off 
in  the  direction  of  Yonkers,  and  he  alone,  wounded  and  unanned, 
reached  the  camp  of  Colonel  Emmerick  in  safety.  Here  he  related  the 
particulars  of  the  march,  the  sudden  onset  and  retreat. 

'  Astonished  and  maddened  with  rage,  Emmerick  started  his  whole 
command  in  pursuit.  Poor  Post  was  stnpped  for  his  fidelity,  and 
niter  having  a  sufficient  nomber  of  blows  inflicted  tipon  his  person, 
left  for  dead.' 

The  homestead  of  onr  '  Peter  martyr,'  a  small  stone  edifice  in  his 
day,  is  still  standing  in  more  modem  cottage  guise. 

A  mile  above  Hastings  lies  the  equally  pretty  village,  known  in  re- 
mote years,  as  at  this  time,  as  Dobbs'  Feiry.  Like  Hastings,  the  settle- 
ment here  covers  hill  and  dell,  rising  charmingly  from  the  river  shore 
to  the  crests  of  lofty  ridges.  The  homely  name  of  the  village  was  tho 
bequest  of  the  andent  family  of  Dobbs,  ('  Dobb  —  his  ferry,'  says  Mr. 
Sparrowgrass,)  who  whilome  farmed  and  ferried  the  contiguous  Und 
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and  water.  As  early  as  1698  there  lived  here  or  hereabouts  Jan 
Doba  ea  zyn  huye  vrou  (Anglice,  Dobbs  and  his  wife,)  both  of  wlioti) 
were  members  of  the  now  venerable  old  chnrcli  in  Sleepy  Hollow, 
above. 

The  Indians  called  this  neighborhood  Weec-quies-guck,  '  the  placi! 
of  the  bark  kettle,'  Their  wigwams  were  very  probably  set  up  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Weghquegue  or  Wicker's  Creek,  which  here  enters 
the  Hudson.  Dobbs'  Ferry  was  a  feraous  place  during  the  Reiolii- 
lion;  and  well-preserved  military  remans  in  the  forms  of  redoubts 
may  yet  be  seen  there,  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  present  rail- 
way station,  and  at  other  points  near  by.  These  fortifications  com- 
manded the  ferry  to  Paramns,  now  known  as  Sneeden's  Landing, 
iicross  on  the  New-Jersey  shore.  They  were  a  sore  vexation,  as  they 
were  meant  to  be,  to  the  Bniish  ships  which  ventured  to  trespass 
upon  the  surrounding  waters. 

Dobbs'  Ferry  was  an  important  post  in  the  estimation  of  both  armies 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  rendezvous  of  each  alternately.  It  was 
here  tliat  the  British  troops  mustered  after  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
and  before  marching  to  the  assault  upon  Fort  Washington,  narrated 
in  our  second  chapter ;  while  about  the  same  time  Gomwallis  led  some 
six  thousand  of  the  enemy  from  Hastings  below,  over  the  river  to 
ParamuB,  and  thence  towards  the  American  posts  at  Fort  Lee.  In 
January,  1777,  Lincoln  and  his  detachment  of  the  patriot  army  en- 
camped here  awhile.  Later,  in  1781,  while  Washington's  head-quar- 
ters were  at  the  old  Livingston  mansion,  hereabouts,  there  occurred  a 
iiight-skirmish  (August  3d,)  between  the  humble  garrison  at  the  fort 
on  the  river  bank,  and  some  guard-boats  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1781,  says  Thatcher,  the  British  frigates 
that  passed  up  the  North  Ui\er  a  few  days  since,  took  advantage  of 
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w  nd  and  tide  to  return  to  New  York  A  severe  cannonade  com- 
menced fro  n  our  batteries  11  Dol  bs  Ferrv  where  the  river  ia  nbout 
three  miles  wide.  They  were  eompelled  literally  to  run  the  gauntlet. 
They  returned  the  fire  as  tliey  passed,  but  without  effect ;  on  board 
the  Savage,  ship  of  war,  a  box  of  powder  took  fire,  and  such  was  the 
consternation  that  twenty  people  jumped  into  the  river,  among  whom 
was  a  prisoner  on  board,  who  informs  us  thai  he  was  the  only 
man  who  got  on  shore,  all  the  rest  being  drowned.  He  reports,  also, 
that  the  Savage  was  several  times  hulled  by  our  shot,  and  was  very 
rear  sinking.  As  we  have  ah-eady  intimated,  it  was  at  Dobbs'  Ferry 
that  the  first  treasonable  Intervieiv  between  Arnold  and  Andre  was  to 
have  been  held ;  though  through  some  misunderstanding  or  mischancG 
the  meeting  occurred  neither  then  nor  there. 

The  sumptnona  summer-ho.isea  which  form  so  marked  and  beautiful 
a  feature  of  all  that  portion  of  the  Hudson,  are  thick  m  the  vicinnge 
of  Dobbs'  Ferry,  and  thicker  yet  above,  to  the  adjoining  village  of 
Ir\  iiigton,  and  thence  to  Tarrytown.     Just  above  the  anc-ient  Feny  is 
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'  Xuitt^,'  the  clmrmmg  seat  of  Mr.  Cotiinet,  a  beautiful  Italian  edifice 
of  ilie  purest  Caen  stone.  Adjoining,  is  tlie  residence  of  James  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.,  and  the  pleasant  cottage  of  Mr,  Geoige  Schnyler.  Of  the 
iirst  of  these  homos  we  have  preserved  some  mi/mentoea  among  our 
sketches,  as  also  of  the  stately  abode  of  Mr.  MacNamee,  still  beyond, 
and  just  below  the  station  at  Irvington. 

At  Iivington,  and  along  the  whole  reach  of  the  two  miles  thence  to 
Tnrrytown,  the  villa  homes  are  close  a^  autumn  leaves,  and  every  suo- 
ceedtng  season  they  gro,w  in  numbers  and  in  beauty.  Our  gallery 
would  soon  run  over,  were  we  to  attempt  the  picture  of  all  the  worthy 
urchitectiiral  attractions  here :  the  examples  already  chosen  must  there- 
fore snfficG  to  tell  tlio  long  tale,  excepting  that  portion  of  it  which  con- 
cerns the  little  cottage  at  '  Sunnyside,'  revered  as  the  home  of  Waali- 
ton  Irving.  No  other  house  on  the  liver,  or  in  all  the  land,  wiJI  scire 
as  a  prototype  to  this  most  unique  and  most  remarkable  ediSce. 
I'lenty  are  there,  all  about,  of  more  spacions  and  more  magnificent 
abodes,  but  not  one  of  such  striking  individuality,  of  such  graceful 
beauty,  of  such  picturesque  aspect,  of  such  similitude  to  our  romantic 
dreams  of  the  home  of  love  and  poesy.  And  yet  it  is  but  a  little  box, 
with  little  rooms,  surrounded  by  little  lawns  and  lanes  —  all  shiiuking 
from  public  gaze  in  the  modest  shades  of  woods  and  shrubbery  and 
vines.  'It  is  an  old-fashioned,  stone  mansion,'  sajs  the  \eneiible  oo 
cnpant  himself,  '  all  made  up  of  gable  ends,  and  aa  full  of  angles  and 
corners  as  an  old  cocked-hat.  Years  and  yean  he  eajs  speikmg  of 
its  aspect  in  other  days,  'passed  over  the  time-honored  little  minsion 
The  honeysuckle  and  the  eweet-brier  crept  up  if"  walls  the  wren  and 
the  phctbe-bird  built  under  the  eaves;  it  gradual!\  becime  almost 
hidden  among  trees  through  which  it  looked  forth  -is  with  half  shnt 
eyes,  upon  the  Tajipan  Reii.    The  crow-slejiped  gables  were  of  the 
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primitive  arcliitcctuiu  of  the  province.  The  weather-cocks  which  sur- 
inotmted  them  had  crowed  in  the  slortous  days  of  the  New-Kether- 
lands.  The  one  over  the  porch  had  actually  glittered  of  yore  on  the 
great  Vander  Heyden  Palace  at  Albany.' 

Thia  ia  as  truthful  a  picture  of  the  quaint  old  homestead  at  this  mo- 
ment as  it  ever  was.  For  a  minute  history  —  and  the  spot  has  a  long 
and  very  heroic  history  —  we  commend  the  reader  to  Mr.  Irving's  i-e- 
seorches  into  the  records  of '  Wolfert's  Roost,'  in  the  volume  published 
under  that  title.  Here  he  will  read  how  in  years  long  gone  by,  ihe 
venerable  edifice  received  its  original  name  from  its  ancient  owner, 
Wolfert  Acker,  who  inscribed  over  its  portals  his  favorite  motto  of 
'  Lust  in  Rust,'  or  pleasure  in  quiet ;  hence  it  became  known  as  Wol- 
feit's  Rest,  says  the  historian,  and  '  by  the  uneducated  who  did  not 
understand  Dutch,  Wolfert'a  Roost.'  This  was  at  the  period  of  the 
Datch  ascendency  in  the  New-Netherlands,  when  Peter  Stuyvesant 
ruled  the  land  with  his  iron  sceptre  and  his  wooden  leg. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  Roost  was  the  home  of  Jacob  Van 
Tassel,  a  valiant  patriot,  who  converted  his  hearth  into  a  private  mili- 
tary post.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  the  neutral  ground  heretofore  men- 
tioned, as  the  Africa  into  which  both  armies  of  the  time  carried  their 
devastating  war,  and  of  course  it  suffered  no  little  damage  thereby. 
In  point  of  feet,  it  degenerated  into  the  ruinous  abode  of  bats  and 
owls  only.  At  this  second  epoch  in  its  history  it  was  called  the  Van 
Tassel  House.    Mr.  Irving'a  re^dence  in  the  eventful  mansion  began 
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about  the  year  1836,  whrn  it  receivoil  it?  present  ngrt-eable  and  cha- 
racteristic baptismal  of  Suniiyaiili?,  Tiie  cotlufje  statnin  close  to  the 
river,  some  liall-mile  above  tlie  rail  wny-stni  ion  at  Irvington,  and  may 
be  Been  in  peeps,  enpassatU.  but  only  by  eyes  well  informed  as  to  its 
precise  geograpiiy.  Ir\'ington,  whieh  pivea  railway  acceea  to  Sunny- 
Kide,  is  a  small  place  of  only  slight  consideration  apart  from  the  villa 
residences  around  it.  It  was  originally  settled  with  sanguine  hopes  of 
rapid  growth,  by  the  aid  of  its  position,  directly  opposite  Pionnont,  at 
that  time  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  great  Erie  railroad.  But  the 
Erie  company  afterwards  approached  Xcw-York,  with  its  pruunpal 
buxiaesa,  by  the  nearer  pt^nt  of  Jersey  City ;  and  Dearman,  as  the 
settlement  was  at  first  called,  was  laid  upon  the  Bhel£  Its  present 
name  was  afterwards  chosen  in  compliment  to  the  auihor  of  the 
' Sketch  Book.'  Tfto  miles  beyond  Inington  we  reach  the  pleasant 
streets  of  Tarrytown,  The  railway  would  transport  us  there  in  a 
twinkle,  but  onr  approach  ot  tins  time  will  be  by  the  more  circuitous 
way  of  Piemtont  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  thence  four  miles 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Tappan  Bay  to  Nyack,  and  from  there 
over  the  Hudson  again,  by  the  Ferry. 

Tlie  traveller  will  not  linve  failed  to  notice  the  interminable  wharf^ 
which  juts  out  a  mile  or  more  Irom  the  shore  at  Picrmont,  and  from 
which  the  place  takes  its  name.  It  belongs  to  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  was  built  to  facilitate  the  river  shipment  of  thetr  freights ; 
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a  Bcrvice  which  it  yet  per- 
forms, though  not  to  the 
extent  intended,  when  it 
was  expected  to  be  the 
only  or  the  chief  river 
termions.  This  wharf  is 
hardly  a  picturesque  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape, 
under  any  effect  or  from 
any  point,  though  it  may 
be  excused  sometimes 
when  its  dreary  length 
drops  entirely  under  the 
base  of  the  hills,  as  when 
seen  from  the  western 
shore  above. 

IHermont  is  a  rmlway 
Bcion,  and  as  far  as  the 
business  or  river  portion 
of  the  village  is  concerned, 
is  a  true  chip  of  the  old  *"'"'«  """ 

block ;  the  bustling,  noisy,  dirty,  profane  neighborhood,  one  might  ex- 
pect. This  isa  pity,forfew  portions  of  the  Htirlson  are  bo  rich  in  natural 
beauties  as  the  vicinage  of  Picmiont,  where  the  mighty  mirror  of  the 
Tappan  Sea  reflects  the  purple  shades  and  the  golden  sunsliine  of  grand 
mountain  acclivities,  and  of  most  picturesque  headlands.  Back  of  the 
village,  on  the  west,  the  land  steps  in  noble  terraces  from  the  water- 
Bide  to  the  lofty  crests  of  Tower  Hill.  To  the  southward  the  Palisades 
rise  in  majesty,  and  above,  the  Bay  is  sliut  in  by  the  superb  cliffs  of 
the  promontory,  known  as  Pnint-no-Point,  or  more  familiarly,  as  the 
Hook  Mountain.  By-and-by,  no  doubt,  order  will  come  out  of  tins 
social  chaos  common  to  a  society  of  railway  laborers,  and  in  the  mean 
while  all  is  quiet  and  repose  on  the  high  terraces  above  the  depots  and 
work-shops,  and  there  cultivated  and  elegant  homes  are  growing 
up  into  an  attractive  neighborhood  quite  apart  from  the  ruder  one 
below. 

It  is  here,  fer  np  on  the  slope,  that  we  find  '  Cedar-SiU  Cottage^  the 
pleasant  home  for  many  years  past  of  Louis  Gaylokd  Clark,  the  life- 
long Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine.  Here  in  quiet  and  rest, 
nil  undisturbed  by  the  solicitations  of  the  devil  —  a  technical  iise  only  of 
the  word — he  gosdps  the  months  away  with  his  wide  world  of  lite- 
rary friends.  Many,  we  are  sure,  are  they  between  Maine  and  Cali- 
fiimi.1,  who  will  look  with  pleasure  upon  the  peep  at  the  '  Cottage,' 
which  «o  have  included  in  our  present  illustrations.    Though  most 
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cbarmingly  situated,  commanding  among  oUicr  finu  glimpsca,  the  iq^ 
ward  etretch  of  the  Tappiin  Sea,  rceor<)i-d  in  tlie  initial  picture  <n 
froutispiece  of  tliis  c)ia{jter ;  yet  it  is  in  itself  a  very  miprctendii^ 
Btructure;  tliat  more  expensive  array  of  gables  and  turrets  depicted  or 
thetitlc-pageofthc 'Knickerbocker  Gallery,' the  GiroouBc^impliineatBTj 
vohimc  published  some  years  ago  in  honor  of  aud  for  the  benefit  of  ooi 
editor,  being  not  yet  erected. 

About  two  miles  back  of  Pionnont  is  the  ancient  village  of  Tappan 
an  important  canipiiig  (ground  during  tho  lievoluliun.  Here  Washing 
ton  held  his  head-quarters  at  one  periud,  in  oil  olil  house,  still  to  bi 
seen  in  excellent  preseiTalion.  It  wsw  in  this  viiiiiily  that  a  body  o 
troops  vinder  Baylor,  was  surprised  ai  midnight  by  General  Grey 
when,  out  of  ono  hundred  and  four  persons,  sixty-pcven  were  slain  o: 
captured,  despite  their  cry  for  quarter.  The  chief  interest  ol  thi 
region  is  however  in  its  associations  with  the  tragic  fate  of  Ml^o' 
Andr^,  for  here  it  was  that  the  dark  curtain  fell  upon  the  last  sad  ac 
in  the  drama  of  which  the  memorable  'capture '  of  the  ill-starred  sol 
dier  was  the  ominous  prologue. 

No  better  lime  than  now  will  come  to  ua  to  recall  the  incidents  (rf 
this  thriUing  story,  though  the  retrospect  may  well  be  brief —  known 
aa  it  is  in  all  its  details,  and  oflen  as  we  may  yet  bo  led  to  recur  to  it, 
in  our  progress  up  the  tale-tclHiig  river. 

It  was  in  that  dreary  period  in  the  history  of  the  American  Revt^u- 
tion  when  even  hope  was  heroism,  that  Benedict  Arnold,  an  officer  of 
the  highest  rank  and  trust  in  the  paliiot  service,  and  a  man  hitherto 
deemed  to  be  of  unquestionable  virtue,  sought  to  destroy  the  la*t 
faint  glimmer  of  Ught  wliieh  reduced  numbers,  insuffident  stores,  iU- 
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successes,  and  the  increa^ng 
pressure  of  superior  and  boa-.t 
All  foes,  had  left  m  the  hearts 
of  his  patient  countrymen 

The  arch-traitoi  was  at  thii 
time  in  command  of  those  loi 
tifications  at  West  Pomt  m 
the  great  Highland  defale  of 
the  Hudson,  upon  the  fate  of 
which  the  result  of  the  atrug 
gle  was  supposed  groatlj  to 
depend.  This  important  post 
he  was,  in  conjunction  nith 
Mtijor  Andre  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  enemy,  nusciably  necking  to  betri^ 

Andre  was  a  young  officer  of  distinguished  ihilityand  position,  and 
remarkable  among  the  choice  spirits  of  his  time  and  class  for  personal 
graces  and  accomplishments,  and  ho  anticipated,  no  doubt,  from  the 
role  which  he  was  so  unhappily  led  to  play  in  this  ignoble  plot,  high 
and  worthy  fame,  instead  of  the  terrible  dL-grace  and  punishment  of  a 

spy- 
He  had  passed  and  repassed  in  disguise,  and  with  safe-conducts  under 
the  traitor's  own  hand,  between  the  camps  of  the  rival  armies,  and  was 
at  length  vetnming  homeward  in  possession  of  all  the  means  and  sure- 
ties for  the  consummation  of  the  dark  treachery,  when  a  little  chance, 
as  it  seemed,  changed  all  the  colors  of  his  hopes  and  fortunes. 

Tarrytown  was  at  this  period  the  centre  of  that  ill-used  'neutral 
gi-ound '  which,  stretching  between  the  posts  of  the  two  armies,  be- 
came the  prey  of  both.  At  the  precise  moment  of  which  we  write,  the 
marauders,  or  '  Skinners,'  of  the  American  ranks,  were  on  the  alert 
for  expected  incursions  of  the  '  Cow-hoys'  of  the  British,  in  quest  of 
cattle  for  city  supplies.  Of  seven  daring  fellows  who  had  obtained 
permission  to  look  after  these  thieves,  three  posted  themselves  in  am- 
bush, in  that  part  of  the  village  traversed  then  as  now,  by  the  great 
post-road  from  New-York  to  Albany.  This  trio,  rince  so  gratefully 
remembered  by  their  countrymen,  under  the  names  of  John  Paulding, 
Isaac  Van  Wart,  and  David  Williams,  had  watched  at  their  post 
quietly  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1780  —  now  and  then  challen^g  and  pasdng  a  straggling 
friend  —  when  a  stranger  horseman,  of  more  remarkable  appearance, 
approached,  and  excited  their  curiosity  and  doubts  in  an  unwonted  de- 
gree, especially  when,  supposing  himself  to  have  fallen  in  with  ad- 
herents of  the  British,  he  hastened  to  declare  himself  an  officer  of  that 
army.    The  suspicions  which  this  claim  awakened  were  but  sliehtly 
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allayed  by  the  subsequent  denial  of  his  words  aiid  tbe  productioa  of 
the  formal  pass,  in  the  hand  of  the  American  General.  Despite  en- 
treaties and  threats,  the  c&ptors  proceeded  to  a  more  minute  search  of 
the  person  of  the  traveller.  Taking  him  back  within  the  cover  of  tbe 
bushes,  they  compelled  him  to  pull  ofThis  clothes,  though  without  dis- 
covering any  thing  to  confirm  their  doubts.  They  next,  but  seemingly 
with  like  results,  removed  the  prisoner's  boots.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment the  search  would  have  ended  and  our  story  would  have  taken  a 
very  different  turn,  but  for  the  unexpected  discovery  of  papers  care- 
fully conceded  within  the  foot  of  his  stockings.  The  documents  were 
eagerly  opened  and  read,  their  momentous  bearings  at  once  under- 
stood, and  the  traveller  summarily  arrested  as  a  spy.  Ko  offers  of  re- 
ward could  now  buy  liia  freedom  — '  Not,'  smd  John  Paulding, '  if  you 
would  give  us  ten  thousand  guineas  should  you  stir  one  step!' 

This  traveller  was  Major  John  Andre,  Adjutant-General  of  the 
British  army,  and  the  fatal  papers  discovered  upon  his  person  were 
the  evidences  of  Arnold's  meditated  treason,  and  of  hia  own  complicity 
in  the  crime.  The  case  admitted  of  no  doubt,  and  the  prisoner  was  at 
once  conducted  to  North-Castle,  then  the  nearest  miiitary  station.  He 
was  removed  thence  to  Westr^Point,  and  again,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  September,  to  Stony  Point,  and  fin^y,  yet  further  down  the  river 
to  Old  Tappan. 

AU  this  time  the  unfortunate  man  little  anticipated  the  fatal  denouo- 
ment  which  awmted  hia  rash  adventure.  His  professional  rank  aod 
social  state  repudiated  the  possibility  of  such  bold  extremities.  Ndther 
do  his  sanguine  hopes  appear  to  have  been  unreasonable,  since  tbe 
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general  sentiment  even  m  the  nnki  of  1 1  f  £»  was,  as  it  has  eier 
since  been  mth  their  deicendants,  one  of  earnest  commiseration  and 
kind  apology  But  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  forbade,  alas  '  the  in 
dulgences  of  these  most  natuial  dispositiona.  The  averted  dime  was 
deep  in  dye;  the  triutor  himself  had  escaped;  disaffection  waa  known 
to  exist  within  tlie  camp  of  the  patriots,  to  such  extent,  that  mercy  at 
the  moment  might  have  been  the  direst  evil ;  the  captive  had  wittingly 
placed  his  life  upon  the  chance,  and  by  all  the  laws  of  war  and  of 
equity  bis  doom  waa  inevitable. 

He  was  tried  and  condemned  by  a  court-martial  of  fourteen  general 
officers,  in  the  old  Dutch  church  which  gave  place  in  1836  to  the 
larger  edifice  that  now  covers  the  spot.  The  place  of  hia  confine- 
ment and  from  which  he  waa  led  to  the  scaffold,  still  stands  near  the 
church.  It  is  a  little,  low  building,  known  to-day  as  the  '  Stone  House 
of '76.'  Its  appearance  has  somewhat  changed,  however,  in  process 
of  years  ;  a  portico  or  piazza  has  grown  up  along  the  entire  front,  and 
the  interior  has  been  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  country  way-side 
inn.  The  apartment  once  occupied  by  Andre  has  been  converted  into 
a  ball-room  ;  and  Losung  tells  us  that  at  the  time  of  hia  visit  to  the 
8iM)t  he  heard  the  vandal  owner  boasting  that  he  had  received  a  whole 
dollar  for  the  old  lock  that  fastened  up  "  Major  Andrew." 

Not  far  west  of  thia  old  jail  a  stone,  rudely  F^culptured,  marks 
the  spot  where  the  young  soldier  bravely  met  his  sad  fate,  and  where 
his  bones  rested  through  forty  long  years  afterward.     At  that  time 
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(1821)  the  relicB  were  piously  removeJ  to  a  more  liallowcd  grave, 
witliiu  tlie  stately  siA.C'i  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Here  they  now 
moulder  beneath  a  sumptuous  m[>niiment,  whereon  they  are  mourned, 
not  as  those  of  an  unluipjiy  spy  and  a  wretched  felon,  but  of  one  '  who 
tell  a  sacrifice  to  hia  zL-al  for  liis  king  and  country,  univereally  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  the  army  iu  which  he  served,  and  lamented  even  by 
his  foes.' 

Bidding  good-by  to  Tappan  and  its  interesting  memories,  we  retrace 
our  way  to  l^crmont,  and  thence  follow  the  river  road  and  shore,  all 
imdisturbcd  by  prosy  railway  tracks,  as  on  the  opposite  Bide,  to 
Xyack  —  a  delightful  ride  or  ramble  to  a  pleasant  destination. 

Nyack  is  a  preity  and  prosjwrous  town,  with  good  liope  for  the 
future,  especially  when  it  shall  be  reached,  as  it  \i'ill  be  ere  long,  by 
tho  line  of  the  Northern  Railway,  which  already  extends  from  Jersey 
City,  back  of  the  lUvcr  Palisades  to  Piermont,  just  below.  Among 
the  most  salient  features  of  the  landscape  at  Nyack,  is  the  spacious 
edifice  of  the  Kocklaud  Female  Institute,  seen  very  picturesquely  from 
all  points,  on  the  river  or  the  shore  above  and  below.  ■ 

Directly  across  from  Nyack  lies  the  Eir-spreading  domain  of  Tarry- 
lown,  readily  reached  by  steam  ferry.  It  is  an  enviable  spot  for  so- 
journ, and  there  for  tllo  present  we  leave  our  traveller. 
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SIX       BY       SKVEN". 

I  AM  a  young  woman  in  no  wise  distinguished  by  intellect,  person, 
or  accomplishment,  from  the  mob  of  those  who  polk  indifferently, 
laugh  a  good  deal,  and  now  and  then  experience  a  chance  lover. 
Being  so  very  ordinary,  it  will  always  remain  a  mystery  why  I  was 
made  the  heroine  of  certain  occurrences  which  it  frightens  me  to 
think  of. 

We  are  residents  of  a  large  country  town  that  crams  itself  with 
knowledge  through  a  lyceum  all  winter,  and  dissipates  the  effect  of 
so  heavy  a  repast  by  a  grand  musical  entertainment  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  generally  some  series  of  eight,  with  the  Mendelssohn  quin- 
tettes. There  are  a  dozen  steeples  for  indices  of  the  religious  fervency 
or  pugnacity  of  the  population ;'  a  reading-room  where  old  gentlemen 
discuss  the  reputations  of  young  ladies ;  every  body  takes  a  daily  paper 
from  the  metropolis,  and  Court  sits  two  or  three  times  a  year  in  this 
pleasant,  dull  old  crevice  of  the  State. 

We  lived,  at  the  time  about  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  in  a 
house  bequeathed  my  father  by  his  Uncle  Oliver  —  both  uncle  and 
nephew  long  dead ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  large  garden,  melancholy 
in  the  rankness  of  its  summer  ruin,  from  which  my  mother  anticipated 
selling  house-lots  at  some  mythical  period  of  an  increase  of  habitation 
in  the  town.  Our  means  were  not  large,  and  very  little  had  been  done 
to  this  house,  and  no  furniture  added  since  the  day  we  moved  into  it 
shortly  after  my  grand-uncle's  sudden  death,  and  before  my  birth.  I 
said  Uncle  Oliver's  sudden  death,  because  I  did  n't  like  to  say  at  first 
that  he  was  murdered. 

There  is  always  an  undue  proportion  of  spinsters  in  country  places, 
and,  as  in  the  present  instance,  frequently  aged  ones.  I  am  a  great 
favorite  of  old  ladies,  and  I  like  to  go  and  chat  with  them  while  they 
unfold  their  yellow  samplers  with  a  story  for  the  setting  of  every 
stitch,  and  again  slip  rust-eaten  ornaments  on  the  shrunken  hand  and 
arm  that  once  filled  them  so  fair  and  roimdly.  Privacy  or  retirement 
does  not  exist  in  these  settlements  ;  that  you  find  in  cities,  and  so  our 
own  affairs  were  not  better  known  to  all  such  people  than  their  little  his- 
tories to  us,  and  it  was  always  pleasant  to  collate  their  o^vn  account 
with  the  higher-colored  one  of  hearsay.  Among  these  maiden-ladies 
there  were  two  with  whom  we  had  some  bond,  and  them  I  often er 
visited  than  the  others.  They  lived  so  snugly  and  happily  that  I  never 
saw  them  without  determining  on  the  blessings  of  a  single  life.  Miss 
Lucinda  was  the  Martha  of  the  establishment.  I  did  not  so  much  affect 
her :  Miss  Helen  was  my  centre  of  attraction,  and  that  not  less  for  her 
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own  sake  than  that  she  once  promised  and  expected  to  many  my 
father's  uncle. 

There  was  scarcely  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  so  charming  as  this 
old  woman  ;  the  circle  of  years  with  their  sorrows  and  compensations 
had  sown  peace  on  her  quiet  face,  and  bathed  it  in  a  certain  saintly 
shine ;  her  soft  gray  hair,  her  clear  lawn  cap,  her  exquisite  neatness, 
all  added  to  a  beauty  that  was  far  purer  and  more  touching  than  that 
of  youth.  Miss  Helen's  voice  was  yet  much  younger  than  her  person, 
and  her  hazel  eyes  were  bright  at  seventy  as  perhaps  at  twenty.  She 
was  very  fond  of  me,  partly  because  she  fancied  I  looked  like  my 
uncle.  I  am  sure  I  hope  I  do  n't.  I  must  tell  you  how  it  was  between 
her  and  Uncle  Noll. 

Li  the  first  place,  he  yielded  as  the  enemy  was  marching  by,  with- 
out having  been  either  besieged  or  summoned  to  surrender ;  he  yielded 
with  the  more  infatuation  because  he  was  twenty-two  years  the  elder. 
'People  at  forty-two  are  far  more  jealous  than  at  twenty-two,'  said 
Miss  Helen  to  me, '  because  maturity  is  less  presumptuous  than  youtli, 
my  dear,'  by  which  I  infer  that  my  uncle  pestered  the  life  out  of  Miss 
Helen  with  an  absurd  jealousy.  However,  they  were  engaged,  and 
the  wedding  paraphernalia  was  ready,  and  the  wedding-day  was  fixed 
for  just  such  a  day  as  this,  an  early,  cheerful  October  day,  all  Nature 
festally  trimmed  in  sympathy  with  lovers.  Now  Miss  Helen  had 
another  lover,  one  of  her  own  age,  though  not  of  her  own  rank,  a 
young  carpenter  who  had  beset  her  with  silent  attentions,  yet  without 
ever  speaking  of  the  hopeless  passion  that  she  knew  he  cherished.  Of 
course  my  uncle  would  have  thought  it  tempting  Providence  to  neglect 
such  fine  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  great  forte,  as  this  silent 
suitor  afforded  hira.  He  was  intolerably  distrustful,  and,  beleagured 
as  he  was  by  doubts  and  fears,  would  never  have  employed  the  young 
carpenter  to  make  some  sUght  but  necessary  repairs  in  the  breakfast- 
parlor  if  there  had  been  in  the  town  another  capable  of  the  job. 

It  so  happened  that  one  morning  just  as  the  carpenter  had  com- 
pleted his  task.  Miss  Helen  opened  the  front-door,  and  then  that  of  the 
breakfast-parlor. 

'  May  I  come  in  ? '  she  said ;  and  before  my  uncle  with  his  old-style 
gallantry  could  hand  h<?r  into  another  room,  she  had  tiptoed  across  the 
dust  to  him.  Perhaps  she  was  a  bit  of  a  coquette  and  enjoyed  the  lit- 
tle disturbance  that  she  knew  would  be  created  iif  the  heart  of  either 
lover  by  her  appearance.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  letter  just  written 
and  inviting  a  friend  of  his  to  the  holiday,  and  having  waited  for  him 
to  come  and  read  it  till  the  post  was  about  starting,  had  thought  best 
to  run  down  and  find  him. 

Meanwliile,  Ralph  Crampton,  the  young  carpenter,  stooped  to  re* 
adjust  a  trifle  in  his  finished  work  that  needed  no  readjustment ;  and 
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while  my  uncle  read  the  letter,  standuig  before  the  tall  mahogany 
secretary  with  Miss  Helen  at  the  other  end,  she  watched  the  flush  that 
came  and  went  like  a  pulse  in  the  young  man's  stooping  face.  Soon 
her  attention  was  compulsorily  drawn  back  to  Uncle  Oliver ;  he  was 
not  reading  the  letter,  but  regarding  her  with  such  a  heated  brow  and 
angry  eye  that  she  knew  at  once  what  demon  possessed  him.  She 
asked  if  he  had  finished.  '  Not  quite,'  he  returned  shortly.  Then 
she  took  up  a  little  silhouette  framed  in  some  half-dozen  and  odd 
inches  —  it  still  hangs  high  on  a  panel  of  our  breakfast-room  —  and 
played  with  the  slender  back-board  whose  confining  tacks  had  got 
loosened.  Wearying  of  that,  for  my  uncle  read  the  letter  slowly,  hav- 
ing to  keep  one  eye  on  her,  she  commenced  turning  the  ring  on  her 
fore-finger,  slipping  it  on  and  off,  and  rubbing  it  iiere  and  there  with 
the  pen-wiper.  This  ^Vas  a  very  costly  diamond  ring,  a  gift  from  my 
uncle,  and  was  worth  nearly  a  thousand  dollars.  '  It  was  worth  the 
universe  to  me,  my  dear,'  Miss  Helen  once  said.  Continuing  to  play 
with  the  ring,  it  accidentally  fell  from  her  fingers.  Just  then  my  uncle 
looked  up  from  the  perusal  of  the  note.  '  Is  it  right  ? '  she  asked, 
bending  to  pick  up  the  trinket. 

'  Entirely.' 

'  Then  will  you  take  it  down  now,  dear  ? '  while  her  hand  wandered 
over  the  floor  in  her  search. 

*  And  leave  you  here  ? '  asked  my  xmcle  responsively,  in  a  low  tone, 
with  a  significant  flash  of  his  eye. 

*  Oh  I  I  will  go  too,  when  I  find  my  ring.  I  have  dropped  it ;  help 
me  look,  please.    I  thought  it  rolled  on  the  floor.' 

'  You  are  certain  that  you  dropped  it  ? '  said  my  uncle,  with  a  pe- 
culiar emphasis. 

*  It  fell,  but  I  'm  sure  I  do  n't  know  whether  into  some  cr^ck  of  the 
secretary  or  the  floor,'  was  the  innocent  reply. 

'  I  do  n't  see  it  there,'  said  my  uncle,  stooping  with  her  till  her  curls 
brushed  his  forehead  and  put  him  into  good  humor  again,  'it  must  be 
in  the  secretary.  Crampton ! '  Here  he  rose  and  faced  the  young 
carpenter  who  was  still  busy,  '  Crampton,  will  you  come  and  unhinge 
this  lid?'  My  uncle  brushed  the  papers  back  into  the  pigeon-holes, 
folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  his  wallet ;  while  Crampton  hung  up. 
the  little  silhouette  after  looking  at  it  an  instant,  and  then  imhinging 
the  lid  as  directed,  took  the  secretary  nearly  to  pieces,  all  without 
finding  the  ring.  Here  Uncle  Oliver's  suspicious  nature  was  again  ex- 
cited ;  he  showered  hurried  glances  on  the  carpenter  who,  in  his  green 
jacket,  with  his  rule  thrust  half-way  into  the  pocket,  went  methodi- 
cally about  his  work,  and,  except  for  the  flush  in  his  cheek,  as  indiffer- 
ently as  if  laying  another  plank  in  the  floor.  But  as  Miss  Helen 
caught  one  of  these  glances,  she  saw  what  mischief  the  loss  might 
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occasion,  and  procuring  a  broom,  swept  in  every  comer  to  find  the 
missing  thing.  It  was  all  labor  lost ;  whether  spirited  off  or  made 
away  with  by  flesh  and  blood  no  one  knew ;  the  ring  never  was  found. 
The  first  dinner-bell  rang  just  as  she  gave  up  the  search  and  burst 
into  tears,  tears  not  shed  for  any  ring. 

At  this  point  Uncle  Oliver  fluctuated  between  two  suspicions.  See- 
ing what  distress  the  affair  occasioned  her,  he  almost  abandoned  Ms 
first  one,  that  she  had  lost  it  designedly  for  Ralph  Crampton  to  find, 
and  remembering  the  value  of  such  a  treasure-trove  to  a  poor  work- 
man, believed  that  Ralph  Crampton  had  stolen  it.  Hastily  confront- 
ing, he  taxed  him  with  it  roundly.  The  young  man  was  silent  in  sur- 
prise at  first,  then  indignation  at  such  a  charge  in  such  a  presence 
overwhelmed  him,  and  a  bold  torrent  of  reproach  and  denial  broke 
forth.  My  uncle  was  a  powerful  man ;  he  raised  his  arm  to  strike 
down  the  daring  stripling,  but  Miss  Helen  caught  it.  '  O  Oliver !  I 
knew  he  did  n't.  I  have  lost  it.  He  canH  have  it ! '  she  cried.  *  Oh ! 
what  made  me  come  here  this  morning !  What  made  me  come  here  !  * 
My  uncle  had  sufficient  to  attend  to  just  then  in  soothing  Miss  Helen. 
Ralph  Crampton  gathered  up  his  tools  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 

But  there  the  matter  was  not  to  rest.  An  hour  afterward,  forget- 
ting that  if  Crampton  had  the  ring  he  had  had  time  to  dispose  of  it 
somewhere.  Uncle  Oliver  had  him  arrested,  searched,  and  committed 
to  jail.  The  grand-jury  sat  that  week,  a  true  bill  was  found,  the  next 
term-time  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  case  was  brought  on.  Cramp. 
ton  refused  a  lawyer,  or  any  plea  but  denial.  My  uncle,  vindictive, 
and  with  a  jealous  fury,  pushed  the  trial  adroitly  step  by  step.  He 
would  almost  have  had  Miss  Helen  testify  in  court,  but  this  she  abso- 
lutely refused ;  nevertheless,  her  deposition  of  the  circumstances  was 
required  and  given,  while  she  protested  her  belief  in  the  defendant's 
innocence.  The  wedding-day  had  been  postponed  till  the  trial  was 
concluded,  my  uncle  being  so  much  engaged  with  that ;  and  the  letter 
which  she  had  brought  him  down  to  read  was  yet  folded  unmailed  in 
his  wallet.  When  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  who  took  her  deposition 
had  departed,  my  imcle  said : 

'  Helen,  you  are  very  wrong  to  assert  this  scoundrel's  innocence  so 
confidently,  it  may  injure  the  case.     The  chief  witness  in  a  trial •> 

'  It  is  not  a  trial  I     It  is  a  persecution  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

My  uncle  looked  at  her  an  instant,  then  took  a  couple  of  rapid  turns 
up  and  down  the  room.  As  he  came  back  and  paused  before  her, 
'  One  thing  is  certain,'  he  said,  '  either  Ralph  Crampton  stole  the  ring, 
or  you  gave  it  to  him !  If  the  last,  tell  me  so,  and  I  will  stop  the  pro- 
ceedings.    God  knows  I  would  riot  ruin  an  innocent  man  ! ' 

'  I  wish  I  had  given  it  to  him,  then,'  slie  cried,  heedless  of  the  inter- 
pretation he  would  be  sure  to  put  on  her  words. 
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*  You  wish  80  ? ' 

*  Yes ! '  she  returned,  with  as  much  fire  suddenly^wakened  in  her 
as  ever  in  himself, '  I  could  get  it  again  then  and  restore  it  to  you,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  this  miserable  turmoil,  jealousy,  and  an- 
ger, and  heart-burning  1 ' 

*  You  wish  it  to  come  to  an  end  ?  Very  well,'  said  my  uncle,  and 
taking  up  his  hat  he  left  the  room,  closing  both  doors  with  an  ominous 
gentleness.  K  Miss  Helen's  much-tried  temper  had  only  suffered  her 
to  run  after  him  as  perhaps  she  thought  of  doing,  I  should  not  be  tell- 
ing my  story.  But  a  pitiful  pride  held  her  back ;  she  was  glad  to  in- 
flict a  little  of  what  she  had  suffered.  Notwithstanding,  she  was  cry- 
ing as  if  her  heart  would  break  —  for  my  uncle  took  the  night  to  think 
about  it  —  when  at  the  same  hour  of  the  next  day  a  note  was  brought 
her.  She  has  shown  it  to  me  since,  yellow  and  creased,  and  falling  to 
pieces  with  the  weight  of  fifty-two  seasons.  Hoping  all  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  utter,  she  broke  the  seal.     Tliis  is  what  it  said : 

*  My  dear  Helen  :  It  is  I  who  am  wrong.  Wrong  in  dreaming 
that  a  gulf  of  twenty-two  years  *did  not  separate  us  completely  as  a 
gulf  of  fire.  My  darling,  I  am  awake  now.  I  will  not  chain  your 
youth  to  my  advancing  age,  my  stiff  notions,  my  angry  doubts.  If 
you  refuse  to  allow  this,  I  still  take  it  as  my  own  punishment.  I  shall 
never  marry ;  as  for  you,  you  are  free.  Perhaps  fate  pointed  at  this 
in  taking  your  ring.  Henceforth,  no  longer  your  lover,  your  father 
rather,  always  and  forever,  Helen,  your  trustiest  friend, 

'Oliver  Gordon.' 

Miss  Helen  was  not  that  bustling  soul  Miss  Lucinda,  who  would 
straightway  have  gone  and  foxmd  Oliver  Gordon,  had  it  out  in  so 
many  words,  and  probably  have  stopped  in  at  the  parish  church  with 
him  on  the  way  home.  She  sat  still  and  bore  it.  But  if  my  uncle  had 
been  vehement  in  the  prosecutii^i  before,  he  was  furiously  so  now ;  he 
threw  all  his  influence  into  the  scale  against  Ralph  Crampton ;  he  felt 
that  if  not  of  the  ring,  he  had  certainly  robbed  him  of  hope  and  hap- 
piness. Money,  power,  respectability,  and  circumstantial  evidence  can 
effect  much.  Ralph  Crampton  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment. He  turned  to  my  uncle  in  full  court,  before  being  led  away, 
and  swore  he  would  have  his  life.    Here  closes  the  first  act. 

Ten  years  passed  now  on  silent  wings.  My  uncle  became  a  thought 
stiffer  and  more  old-fashioned  than  before.  He  spent  two  evenings 
and  the  Sabbath  of  every  week  at  Miss  Helen's.  When  her  mother 
died  he  took  every  arrangement  upon  himself;  and  when  their  house 
burned  down  he  brought  them  home  while  he  re-built  and  re-furnished 
it ;  but  during  that  brief  six  months'  stay,  the  breakfast-parlor  by 
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tacit  consent  remained  closed  and  unused.  Finally,  my  uncle  made 
his  will,  by  which  a  comfortable  annuity  was  to  devolve  upon  Miss 
Helen ;  this  house  and  grounds,  and  a  sum  of  money,  on  my  &ther ; 
and  the  remainder  to  another  nephew  of  his,  who  is  dead  also,  now, 
so  that  cousin  Harry,  his  son,  born  nearly  twenty  years  later,  inherits 
a  handsomely  accumulated  property. 

One  evening  just  at  twilight,  toward  the  close  of  this  period,  my 
luicle  stepped  into  Miss  Helen's  parlor.  After  chatting  by  tha  red 
firelight  till  all  the  stars  came  out  above,  ho  extended  his  hand  for  his 
hat. 

'I  came  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  to-night,'  said  he,  ^because  I. go 
so  early  to-morrow.' 

*  Where  are  you  going,  Sir  ?  '  she  asked,  for  he  had  always,  during 
these  ten  years  demanded,  and  she  had  given  a  certain  deferential 
address. 

'  I  am  going  to  the  State  Prison,'  he  said  curtly. 

At  first  she  laughed,  and  then  as  his  reason  flashed  on  her : 

'Oh!'  she  said,  raising  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  'I  had  forgotten!* 

'  Forgotten,  Helen  ! '  The  intensity  in  his  tone  was  like  that  she 
used  to  hear  so  long  ago ;  she  answered  nothing,  but  he  came  and 
leaned  over  her  chair.    '  Helen,'  he  murmured,  '  can  you  ever  forget  ?  * 

Again  she  answered  nothing,  but  looking  up,  met  for  the  last  time 
that  tender  and  passionate  regard  which  had  enriched  her  yonth. 
Half-timidly,  and  then  with  a  daring  swiftness,  she  raised  her  arm, 
sprang  up  and  laid  her  cheek  against  his,  wet  with  tears.    A  moment 
he  held  her,  only  a  moment,  then  he  kissed  her  forehead  as  her  fitther 
would  have  done,  re-seated  her  and  went  out.    She  heard  his  quick, 
heavy  step  on  the  gravel,  and  the  swing  of  his  cane  that  scattered  the 
pebbles,  and  that  was  the  last  to  her  of  Oliver  Gordon.    Do  n't  you 
know  why  he  went  to  the  State  Prison  ?    The  next  day  Ralph  Cramp. 
ton's  sentence  was  ended.    He  meant  to  question  him  alone  and  sin- 
cerely, and  I  verily  believe  to  repay  S\l  his  sufferings  in  so  far  as  it 
might  be  possible.    As  he  stepped  into  the  prisoner's  cell,  a  heartier, 
haler  man  was  never  seen  alive ;  an  hour  afterward  the  turnkey,  open 
ing  the  door,  trod  upon  him  ghastly  and  dead,  and  Ralph  Crampton 
was  kneeling  over  him,  hands  and  clothes  smeared  and  dabbled  in 
blood.     The  prisoner's  simple  story  was  that  Mr.  Gordon  got  into  a 
great  passion  on  his  (Crampton's)  persistent  denial  of  the  ancient 
theft,  and  suddenly  endeavoring  to  control  himself,  grew  purple,  and 
then  a  little  rill  of  blood  broke  from  his  lips,  and  he  fell,  striking 
against  the  iron  stanchion  and  making  the  deep  gash  to  be  found  on 
his  head.    Ralph  Crampton  had  called,  but  no  one  had  answered,  and 
after  a  gasp  or  two  Mr.  Gordon  had  ceased  to  breathe.    Certainly  no 
one  believed  this  for  an  instant.    Nobody  would  receive  such  s  solu- 
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tion  when  one  more  complicated  was  at  hand.  A  knife  had  been 
found  in  the  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor,  whether  having  slipped  with 
the  wallet  from  Mr.  Gordon's  pocket  as  he  fell,  or  secured  and  se- 
creted for  this  purpose  by  the  prisoner,  remained  doubtful.  In  that 
wallet,  by  the  way,  besides  sundry  bills  and  memoranda,  was  the  little 
faded  note  that  Miss  Helen  had  brought  him  upon  the  morning  the 
ring  was  lost. 

Of  course  Ralph  Crampton  was  arraigned  for  murder.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  pardon  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  and  had  refused  it ; 
this  went  against  him.  His  declaration  in  court  ten  years  ago  that  he 
would  yet  have  Mr.  Gordon's  life  bore  additignal  weight.  The  repu- 
tation acquired  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  situation  was  unhappy ;  and 
then  the  crowning  occurrences !  nothing  could  be  plainer.  The  only 
extenuating  circumstance  was  the  well-known  irascibility  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don, and  on  a  plea  occasioned  by  this,  of  possibly  justifiable  homicide, 
a  death-sentence  was  commuted  to  one  of  imprisonment  for  life.  The 
Judge  declared  in  his  charge  that  if  the  ring  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  first  diflSculty,  could  have  been  found  or  rightly  accounted  for,  his 
story  would  deserv^e  credit,  and  the  presumption  would  be  in  favor  of 
his  innocence  ;  an  event  which  did  not  happen.  This  is  now  forty-two 
years  since.    A  long  sad  night  to  spend  between  stone  walls. 

After  my  uncle's  death.  Miss  Helen,  whose  heart  had  warmed  in  a 
flame  of  doubt  and  hope,  sunk  to  the  w^hiteness  of  the  ash  that  such 
flames  make.  I  need  not  go  through  all  her  trial  and  experience. 
Gray  hairs  crowned  her  early,  and  in  all  her  long  life,  for  she  was  over 
seventy  now,  the  saintly  calm  she  won  in  suffering  did  not  once  desert 
her. 

It  was  just  after* a  fine  October  sunset  that  I  came  out  of  Miss  Hel- 
en's. Miss  Lucinda,  arranging  tea-caddy  and  cake-basket,  had  given 
us  space  for  the  oft-repeated  recountal  of  her  cruel  little  romance. 
'  And  so,  my  dear,'  said  the  sweet  old  lady,  *  you  see  I  wear  no 
rings  I '  But  as  Miss  Helen  helfl  out  her  hand  for  me  to  kiss,  I  truly 
declare  that  in  the  fidnt  light,  as  if  a  little  snake  of  dim  blue  fire  had 
coiled  round  it,  I  saw  the  likeness  of  a  ring  on  her  bent  finger ;  a  ring 
of  light  set  with  seven  jewels ;  and  for  a  second  the  finger  tapered 
white  and  plump  and  round  as  when  once  before  it  wore  it.  I  smiled 
at  myself,  and  went  out  into  the  keen,  frosty  air ;  keen  and  frosty 
enough  it  was  to  dissipate  any  such  ridiculous  notion. 

As  I  closed  the  little  wicket,  a  sudden  flare  of  gas  half-way  down 
the  long  street  made  me  remember  the  mail,  and  thinking  there  might 
be  a  letter  from  cousin  Harry,  I  sought  the  office.  A  letter  there  was, 
sure  enough,  in  the  box.  I  waited  till  some  one  else  was  served,  then 
tapped  on  the  number  and  presented  myself.  As  the  post-master  put 
the  letter  into  my  hand  I  noticed  a  queer  look  in  his  eyes.    He  thinks 
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it 's  a  love-letter,  thought  I ;  pshaw !  but  I  noticed  moreover  that  he 
lifted  it  with  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers.    No  sooner  had  I  got  into 
the  open  air  again  than  it  gave  a  little  crackle  as  if  I  had  broken  the 
seal,  but  on  turning  it  there  was  no  seal  to  be  found ;  and  it  was  too 
dark  to  read  the  superscription,  which  I  had  neglected  to  do  by  the 
office-light.    So  I  walked  along,  thinking  about  Miss  Helen  and  the 
weather  and  little  odds  and  ends,  till  I  passed  a  field  adjoining  some 
one's  house,  where  all  the  family  were  out  merrily  burning  the  stubble. 
Little  piles  were  perpetually  starting  into  blaze  over  the  whole  place, 
and  the  figures  as  they  flitted  to-and-fro,  bearing  bundles  for  the  cen- 
tral conflagration  or  raking  new  heaps  for  fresh  flames,  seemed  like 
those  of  the  mountain  witches  with  llubezahl  busy  at  some  devilish 
employ.    All  around  the  voices  of  children,  and  gay  snatches  of  song, 
broken  suddenly  at  the  singer's  whim,  wove  an  arabesque  of  sound 
that  in  the  early  night  with  its  darkness  and  eager  cold  and  hal^ 
guessed  outUnes,  was  full  of  dim  suggestion  and  bewitching  fancy. 
Resting  my  chin  on  the  fence,  I  looked  over ;    but  after  a  while 
hurried  on  again.     And  now  I  felt  a  sensation  in  my  hand  as  if  the 
letter  that  I  was  clutching  stung  it ;  I  thought  I  must  be  holding  it 
by  a  corner :  not  at  all,  it  lay  uncrumpled  across  my  palm ;  perhaps 
there  was  a  thoim  in  my  glove,  so  I  pulled  it  off  and  trudged  along. 
Once  or  twice  looking  down,  I  fancied  that  as  it  lay  in  my  bare  hand 
it  diffused  a  faint  luminousness  all  about  it,  a  light  as  unpleasant  to 
look  at  as  galvanic  wires  are  to  hold  and  feel.     And  all  of  a  sudden, 
as  I  stepped  into  the  house,  this  mysterious  letter  gave  a  little  sparkle 
and  then  lay  as  quiet  and  demure  in  my  hand  as  if  it  were  the  most 
properly  conducted  letter  in  the  world.    I  did  not  beUeve  my  own 
eyes,  thought  I  was  whimsical,  was  ashamed  of  an  odd  notion  that  I 
had  brought  some  one  or  something  into  the  house  with  me,  and  went 
and  took  off  my  things  before  entering  the  parlor.    Mother  was  sit- 
ting by  the  fire,  not  having  lit  the  lamp,  and  tea  was  waiting.     '  Any 
letters,  Frances  ?  '  asked  she. 

Kow  mother  knew  I  was  going  to  Miss  Helen's,  and  that  I  scarcely 
ever  went  to  the  office.  Tim,  our  man,  always  went,  and  what  could 
have  possessed  her  to  ask  this  question  I 

'  Yes,  mother,'  I  said,  '  one.' 

'  I  thought  so,'  she  said. 

'  I  'm  sure  we  have  n't  such  a  voluminous  correspondence  that  you 
needed  to,'  I  replied,  getting  nettled. 

*  Let  me  see  it,'  she  demanded  peremptorily. 

'  Xonsense,  mother,  it's  for  me.  At  least  —  no,  it  isn't  —  it  isn't 
for  any  one  ;  there 's  no  superscription ! ' 

'  Let  me  see  it,  child,'  repeated  my  mother.  She  held  it  up  between 
her  and  the  fire,  and  there  appeared  a  feint  '  Miss  Frances  Gordon.' 
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She  returned  it,  and  in  a  minute,  all  expectation  and  eagerness,  I  had 
opened  it.  I  spread  the  sheet  out  on  my  knee  and  smoothed  it  with 
my  hand.    It  was  just  as  innocent  of  any  writing  as  a  fresh  ream, 

'  There 's  nothing  in  it ! '  I  cried,  extremely  crest-fallen. 

Mother  snatched  it  from  me,  put  on  her  spectacles  —  slie  had  just 
began  to  use  spectacles  —  held  it  this  way  and  that,  below  and  above 
the  coals,  and  at  last  exclaimed : 

'  Yes,  there  is  I     See  here.' 

I  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  saw,  very  clear  atid  distinct,  though 
not  dark,  written  in  a  hand  apparently  unaccustomed  to  the  pen,  these 
words : 

'six    X    SEVEN.' 

'  Six  multiplied  into  seven  ?'  said  mother.    '  What  nonsense  is  this  ?' 

*  Six  times  seven  ?  '  cried  I.     '  How  absurd ! ' 

She  turned  the  letter,  refolded,  reopened  it ;  still  the  three  words 
stared  her  in  the  face ;  she  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  muttered :  '  What 
does  it  mean  ? ' 

'  It  means  mischief,  mother,'  I  answered. 

'  I  do  n't  know  what  we  've  got  to  do  with  six  times  seven,'  contin- 
ued mother,  querulously.  '  I  've  heard  of  seventy  times  seven,  but 
this  is * 

'  Six  times  seven  are  forty-two,'  said  I.  '  My  imcle  was  just  forty- 
two  when  his  marriage  was  broken  off  with  Miss  Helen.  It 's  just 
forty-two  years  since  he  died.' 

'  Lor,  child,  you  're  always  thinking  of  your  Uncle  Noll.  Do  let 
him  rest  in  peace ! ' 

'  I  'm  sure  I  hope  he  is  resting  in  peace,  and  not  up  writing  letters 
to  bother  us."* 

'  Tsh  I  The  only  letter  your  Uncle  Noll  ever  had  any  interest  in 
was  Miss  Helen's,  and  it 's  not  likely  that  she  invited  a  friend  to  her 
wedding  by  merely  writing  six  times  seven.' 

'  No ;  and  I  've  seen  her  letter  besides,  you  know.' 

'  Frances  1 '  exclaimed  my  mother,  at  length,  '  there 's  no  trusting 
you.  I  've  long  had  my  suspicions  —  you  are  so  flighty.  Is  n't  —  this 
— letter  —  an  —  assignation  ? ' 

'  Oh  I  my,  mother,  who  with  ? ' 

*  That  is  of  no  consequence.' 

'  No  one  would  be  happier  than  I  at  such  an  idea ;  but  dear,  no, 
it 's  an  utter  impossibility  here,  you  know.' 

'  Why,  I  should  like  to ' 

'  First  place  I  do  n't  know  any  body,  and  next  place  there  is  n't  any 
body  to  know.' 

'  Six  times  seven,'  she  repeated  dreamily, '  six  times  seven,'  and  here 
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my  mother  looked  at  the  letter  that  hung  flaccidly  in  her  hand.  Every 
trace  of  the  writing  had  vanished ;  there  was  nothmg  on  the  page  but 
a  white  glister.     Mother  turned  and  twisted  it  agam,  till  finalty, 

*  Here  it  is  I '  she  cried,  and  there  it  was. 

*  It  '8  witchcraft ! '  said  I. 

'  It 's  nitrate  of  silver,'  said  she. 

*  Do  ghosts  write  with  that  kind  of  ink  ? '  I  asked. 

*  How  provoking  you  are,  Frances.    Your  head  is  so • 

*Is  it  IJncle  Noll's  handwriting  ?  ' 

*  It  is  your  cousin  Harry's  caper,  that 's  what  it  is  I '  she  replied, 
'  and  we  have  wasted  our  wits  for  nothing.  Ring  the  bell,  my  dear, 
I  've  waited  tea  nearly  an  hour.'  Therewith  my  mother  tossed  the 
missive  aside  with  contempt  and  proceeded  to  light  the  solar.  Mr. 
Buttrick  and  mother's  lawyer,  Judge  Vansyckle,  came  in  just  after 
the  tea-things  were  removed,  and  we  played  solemn  games  of  whist 
till  eleven  o'clock,  when  they  retired. 

The  next  day  passed  at  length ;  we  were  preserving  plums  and 
making  peach-jelly.  When  it  grew  dark  I  felt  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  I  should  go  to  the  post  again,  and  taking  a  dish  of 
the  plums  I  lefl  them  at  Miss  Helen's  and  ran  along.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  another  letter  in  the  box.  The  post-master  gave  it  to  me 
with  the  same  odd  look  and  dainty  gesture  as  before. 

*  Who  put  that  letter  in  last  night  ? '  I  questioned. 

*  Do  n't  know.  Miss  Gordon,'  was  the  response,  *  found  it  there. 
Clerk  could  tell,  but  he 's  gone  to  tea.' 

Just  then  the  clerk  returned,  but  as  I  expected,  remembered  nothing 
about  either  letter,  so  I  went  home. 

'Mother,'  I  said,  not  waiting  to  take  off  my  things  this  time, 

*  here 's  another  letter.' 

*  Goodness,  child,^  my  mother  retorted  very  peevishly,  '  what  do  I 
want  with  your  letters  ? ' 

So  I  opened  it  myself,  found  it  blank  of  course,  and  then  holding  it 
to  the  fire  produced  after  a  time,  as  before,  the  magic  words : 

*SIX    X    SEVEN.' 

'  Well,  what  is  in  it,  Frances  ? '  said  my  mother.  *  Why  do  n't  yon 
answer,  child !  And  make  haste  and  put  away  your  bonnet  and 
shawl ;  the  room  is  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Come,  what  are  you 
standing  there  dreaming  of?    What  is  in  the  letter  ? ' 

'  Six  times  seven,'  shouted  the  starling  from  His  cage,  having  conned" 
his  last  night's  lesson  to  advantage. 

'Beshrew  the  thing!'  cried  mother.  *Well,  why  don't  you 
answer  ? ' 

'  One  answer's  enough.' 
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^  Give  me  the  letter.'  She  took  it,  adjusted  her  glasses,  and  exam* 
med  it  as  she  had  done  the  other.  '  Two  of  them,'  she  murmured, 
'  and  both  say  the  same  thing,  and  that  is ' 

'  Six  times  seven,'  uttered  a  third  voice,  hollow  and  spectral,  and  dis- 
tant though  close  by,  interposed  as  she  lingered  loth  to  repeat  the 
words.    Far  from  being  laughable,  it  curdled  my  blood. 

'  Eh  ?  '  said  my  mother. 

*  It  was  n't  I  that  spoke,  mother,'  I  said,  in  a  whisper. 

*  What  do  you  say !  Who  was  it  then  ?  Who  are  you  ?  Show 
yourself! '  And  my  mother,  angry  and  frightened,  threw  the  letter 
on  the  floor  and  seized  the  poker.  I  was  too  greatly  awed  by  that 
low,  mysterious,  bodiless  voice,  that  thing  that  through  neither  shape 
nor  touch  filled  and  overflowed  the  room  with  fear  —  too  much  be- 
numbed to  smile. 

*  Look,  mother,'  I  said,  and  pointed  at  the  mirror ;  there  on  the 
dark-blue  surface  of  the  glass  the  same  mystic  characters  started  to 

light,  SIX    X    SEVEN. 

'  Are  you  sure  that  was  in  the  letter  ? '  mother  murmured.  'Where 
is  it  ? '  She  turned  to  pick  it  up  from  where  she  had  tossed  it ;  it  was 
not  there.  *  Did  you  see  where  I  threw  that  thing,  Frances  ? '  she 
said. 

*  No.'  / 

*  Where  is  the  one  that  came  yesterday,  then  ? ' 

*  I  do  n't  know.' 

*  Do  n't  stare  that  way,  child  I    You  drive  me  crazy.    Speak  I ' 

*  Did  n't  you  light  the  lamp  with  it  last  night  ? '  I  managed  to  say. 

*  Not  L    King  the  bell  for  Jane ;  I  '11  see  if  she  swept  it  out.' 

But  Jane  was  ignorant  as  we,  and  left  us  in  the  room  alone  again, 
and  to  this  day  it  remains  an  enigma.  It  is  impossible  to  say  where 
they  went ;  I  do  not  know  where  they  went ;  we  never  saw  those  two 
letters  again.  I  stepped  to  close  the  door  after  Jane  —  she  always 
left  one  open  —  it  snatched  itself  from  my  hold  and  slammed  violently, 
and  then,  before  recovering  from  the  surprise  I  heard  a  sound  like  a 
stifled  moan  from  mother.  I  turned  instantly,  and  found  the  room 
fulTof  flakes  of  spongy  light  that  coagulated,  and  grew,  and  stained 
the  whole  air  with  a  singular  glow.  It  stole  up  from  the  comers,  down 
from  the  ceiling,  tended  principally  toward  the  north-east  portion  of 
the  room,  and  hung  like  a  brilliant  cloud  above  us ;  while  we  stared 
aghast,  it  fell  and  wrapped  us  with  clinging  mists  of  brightness ;  in  it 
the  lamp-light  was  drowned,  mother  became  an  outline,  the  coal-fire 
only  a  red  spot,  and  this  chUl,  deathly  substance  slowly  settled  round 
us,  as  if  we  had  stepped  into  a  grave-light  with  all  its  nauseating  filth. 
It  was  impossible  to  strip  it  off*,  to  evade  it ;  I  was  rooted,  powerless, 
a)l  individuality  was  lost ;  I  felt  as  if  I  were  fast  melting  into  this 
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sickly,  terrifyiDg,  absorbing  vapor.  I  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not 
utter  a  sound ;  I  was  cold  and  faint,  and  losing  consciousness.  Sud- 
denly mother  shrieked.  '  Oh  I '  she  cried.  '  Where  are  you,  Frances "/ 
Come  here  I  Why  don't  you  speak!'  On  the  instant  the  door 
swung  wide  open  again,  there  was  a  rushing  sound  as  if  all  this  hor- 
ror were  escaping,  then  a  second  slam,  and  there  we  were  with  the 
blessed,  bountiful  lamp-light  glistening  over  the  urn  and  china,  and  on 
mother's  dear  face  paler  than  marble.  Mother  shook  her  shoulders  a 
little,  untied  her  cap-strings,  tied  them  again  and  pulled  out  the  bows, 
wiped  her  spectacles,  and  took  up  the  evening  paper.  I  crept  toward 
the  fire,  contrived  to  get  a  vinaigrette  from  the  mantle-shelf,  and  sat 
down  on  the  rug.  By-and-by  I  saw  that  mother  was  n't  reading  the 
paper. 

'  Mother*,  this  house  is  haunted,'  I  accordingly  whispered. 

'  Be  quiet,  child,'  she  retorted,  angrily,  taking  off  her  spectacles. 
'  Do  n't  let  me  hear  any  such  nonsense  from  your  lips  ;  you  've  had  a 
little  faint  turn,  that 's  all ;  you  are  quite  recovered.  Tell  Jane  to 
bring  in  the  toast  and  we  '11  have  tea.' 

For  the  life  of  me  I  could  n't  have  stirred,  so  mother  did  her  own 
errand.  '  You  won't  go  down  to  the  evening  mail  any  more,  Frances,* 
said  she,  coming  back  from  the  door ;  'it  is  getting  too  cold  and 
damp,  and  isn't  good  for  you.'  Thereupon  she  pulled  the  table 
nearer  the  fire  and  seated  herself  It  was  very  seldom  that  we  had 
company  at  tea,  and  Jane  always  set  the  table  for  only  two,  when  not 
ordered  otherwise.  Now  why  she  had  put  on  a  third  plate  and  knife 
and  fork  and  napkin,  I  am  sure  I  do  n't  know,  or  if  she  had  ;  but  there 
it  was,  and  as  I  took  my  seat,  another  chair,  an  empty  one,  slipped 
from  the  comer  and  drew  near  the  table.  That  was  bad  enough,  but 
as  the  chair  approached,  the  table  retired,  moved  decidedly  toward 
the  opposite  comer. 

'  Help  me,  Frances ! '  exclaimed  mother,  seizing  it,  but  you  might  as 
well  have  stopped  an  engine  by  a  touch.  Mother  caught  her  fork  to 
throw  it  at  the  invisible  adversary,  but  as  if  such  exertion  of  her  will  had 
been  suflicient,  the  table  paused ;  the  chair  had  already  reafched  it. 
Determined  not  to  be  balked,  mother  proceeded  to  pour  out  a  cup  of 
tea  and  pass  it  to  me ;  as  I  took  it,  my  hand  was  irresistibly  drawn 
across  the  table,  the  cup  trembled  and  spilled  half  its  contents  into  the 
saucer,  and  as  I  set  it  down  where  I  was  compelled,  beside  the  third 
plate,  the  rest  ran  over  the  cloth, 

'  There 's  two  of  them,'  I  whispered  hoarsely. 

'  Do  n't  repeat  such  absurdity,'  replied  mother  sharply,  resolved  not 
to  be  convinced,  '  and  hand  me  the  cup  and  saucer  again.  I  believe 
you  've  lost  your  wits.' 

'  I  believe  I  have,  mother,'  I  answered. 
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*  Do  n't  be  silly,'  was  the  patronizing  order  this  time;  *and  give  me 
the  cup.'  I  extended  my  hand  for  it,  but  could  as  easily  have  lifted 
the  Iron  Mountain. 

'  What  are  you  about,  Frances ! '  exclaimed  mother,  bent  upon  alter- 
cation. '  How  miM^y  times  must  I  ask  for  that  cup  and  saucer  before 
I  get  it?' 

'  Six  times  seven,'  enunciated  that  spectral  tone,  hollow  and  low,  not 
at  all  responsively,  but  rather  as  an  admonition,  and  coming  up  appa- 
rently from  every  side,  so  indistinguishable  was  its  source,  and  so 
much  did  its  volume  seem  to  surround  us. 

*  I  will  have  that  starling's  neck  wrung ! '  cried  mother. 
'  It  was  n't  the  starling,  mother.' 

*  How  do  you  know  it  was  n't  the  starling  ?  And  if  it  was  n't  the 
starling,  who  was  it  ?  I  repeat,  Frances,  if  it  was  n't  the  starling, 
who  was  it ! ' 

Mother  was  losing  her  temper,  so  I  rose,  took  down  the  cage  from 
its  nail,  and  held  it  in  her  sight ;  the  little  bird,  all  his  feathers  ruffled 
with  fright,  lay  stiff  on  the  sanded  floor.  Its  atom  of  life  was  not 
enough  to  resist  the  deatlifulness  of  that  cloud  of  light  that  so  recently 
filled  the  room. 

'  You  are  always  a  bird  of  iU  omen,  Frances.  Just  like  your  poor 
father :  if  he  could  n't  have  good  news  to  tell,  he  'd  tell  bad  —  indeed 
he  preferred  bad.  There,  ring  the  bell  if  you  do  n't  want  any  more 
tea,  and  have  the  table  cleared.'  Upon  which  she  flew  round  and 
spent  her  efforts  endeavoring  to  revive  the  bird,  finally  with  success, 
for  the  poor  thing  stirred,  dipped  his  bill  in  the  warm  food,  and  after 
a  time  gave  a  faint  chirp.  Then  mother  hung  up  the  cage  and  took 
her  paper  again,  maintaining  rigid  silence  for  more  than  an  hour. 

*The  house  ia  haunted,  mother,'  I  said,  as  I  sat  opposite  her, 
by-arid-by. 

*  Haunted !  By  whom  ?  '  as  if  willing  to  entertain  the  proposition 
now. 

'  Uncle  Noll' 

*  I  really  think  the  girl's  demented ! '  said  mother.  '  It  would  be 
high  time  of  day  for  him  to  come  back  after  being  dead  and  buried 
these  forty  years  I ' 

'  Six  tim^s  seven  are  forty-two,  mother ;  just  forty-two  years  this 
fall.' 

*  Goodness,  Frances  I  Do  n't  I  hear  those  words  enough  without 
your  dinning  them  through  my  ears  ? ' 

'  What  do  you  think  they  mean  ? ' 

'  Mean  ?  How  do  I  know.  But  if  I  hear  any  more  of  it,  I  '11  just 
have  in  Mr.  Barker '  —  that  was  our  minister  — '  and  Judge  Vansyckle 
to  sift  the  matter.' 
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*  And  make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  town ! ' 

*  I  'ra  not  afraid  of  ridicule,  and  I  am  afraid  of ^ 

'  Ghosts  ? ' 

*  Who  said  any  thing  about  ghosts  ?  Your  mihd  is  so  full  of  trash ! 
Do  you  suppose  there 's  a  White  Lady  of  Avenel  in  every  old  house  ? 
No,  if  it  is  n't  a  trick,  it  is  some  of  this  electrical  phenomena  that 
every  one  is  dabbhng  in ;  if  people  had  let  it  alone  it  would  n't  have 
come  to  this  pass  I ' 

'  You  do  n't  think  it  is  Cousin  Harry's  pranks  then  ? » 

*  I  do  n't  know ;  the  letters  may  have  been.  Where  can  those 
letters  be,  Frances  ?  Are  you  sure  there  were  any  ?  Have  n*t  we 
been  dreaming  ? ' 

'Nightmares  in  daytime  then.  How  absurd,  mother  I  I  should 
think  some  one  else  was  demented.' 

'  Remember  to  whom  you  are  speaking,  if  you  please,' 
'  It 's  very  odd,  I  think,  that  Jane  and  Tim  are  n't  troubled,'  I  re- 
sumed after  a  pause ;  '  that  it  is  all  confined  to  this  room ' 

*  Or  where  you  are.  I  should  n't  wonder  if  you  were  that  thing 
they  call  a  mejum,'  said  my  mother,  turning  up  her  nose  with  a  sniff 
and  a  Httle  attempt  at  satire.  '  I  '11  have  the  Doctor  to-morrow  and 
see.    There,  read  your  book,  and  let  me  have  a  little  peace.' 

We  had  a  dreadful  evening,  neither  of  us  spoke  any  more,  and  we 
both  tried  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  page ;  but  novels  come  to  an  end, 
and  so  at  last,  not  having  comprehended  a  syllable,  I  read  the  word 
Finis  of '  Afraja,'  and  shut  the  book.  Mother  was  nodding  in  her  chair ; 
I  went  and  locked  the  doors,  lit  my  candle,  kissed  her,  and  was  very 
soon  curled  in  my  little  bed  in  my  own  room,  having  left  mother  in 
hers.  No  sooner  had  the  chill  of  my  nest  worn  off  than  I  was  startled 
by  a  perfectly  inexplicable  noise.  There  was  a  strange  clicking  sound 
down-stairs,  echoing  through  the  lonely  halls  and  rooms,  a  light  tap, 
and  sharp,  quick,  regular  beat,  as  if  one  were  measuring  over  and  over 
again  every  inch  of  moulding  and  mop-board  in  the  breakfast-parlor, 
with  a  two-foot  rule.  I  knew  there  was  nobody  in  the  house,  perhaps 
mother  did  n't  hear,  and  so  hopmg  she  did  n't,  though  my  heart  was 
beating  in  time  with  this  mysterious  knocking,  I  lay  down  again,  tried 
not  to  hear,  and  began  to  hum  myself  to  sleep.  But  do  all  I  might,  I 
could  not  help  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  listen  if  the  noise  had 
stopped  too.  There  it  rapped  on  steadily  through  the  night  and  the 
stillness  with  a  horrid  monotony  and  indifference.  At  length,  the  last 
time,  I  failed  to  detect  it,  and  the  old  tranquillity  reigned  once  more. 
By-and-by  the  fear  faded  and  drowsiness  set  in.  I  was  just  in  that 
dreamy  state  from  which  yon  awake  falling  do^vn  unknown  depths, 
when  I  instantly  sprang  up  in  bed,  roused  by  a  second  peculiar  and  un- 
accountable occurrence.    I  had  not  actually  heard  a  syllable  murmured. 
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but  it  seemed  that  more  distinctly  than  any  sound  could  have  articu- 
lated them,  those  terrible  words  had  filled  my  ear :  Six  x  Seven. 

If  a  voice  had  really  and  audibly  broken  the  silence  when  I  knew  I 
was  alone,  it  would  hot  have  been  so  horrifying  as  this  unspoken  but 
perfectly  recognized  sentence  addressed  so  powerfully  to  some  spirit- 
ual sense.  I  was  perfectly  sure  that  some  phantom,  some  creature, 
or  power,  had  saluted  me.  It  was  a  night  of  still  frost  out-doors,  I 
knew,  quiet  and  cloudy ;  no  light  of  moon  or  stars,  not  a  breath  stirred 
any  bough,  not  a  red  leaf  fluttered  in  the  darkness  to  the  sodden 
ground ;  but  now,  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  looking  about  the  room, 
I  found  it  filled  with  an  atmosphere  like  moonshine,  pallid  and  lucid ; 
^through  it  the  long  muslin  curtains  swayed,  the  snowy  toilet-covers 
waved,  the  little  mirror  gleamed ;  all  at  once  it  went  out,  and  then,  as 
if  a  giant  had  taken  the  old  house  in  his  grasp  and  shaken  it,  the  walls 
thrilled  from  their  foundation  with  sharp  tremulous  vibrations,  every 
pane  in  every  window  rattled  and  clattered,  and  stroke  followed  stroke 
on  the  north-east  comer  of  the  house  with  loud  malignity  and  diaboli- 
cal swiftness.  Knock  after  knock,  as  if  some  fiend  swung  ponderous 
hammers  about  his  restless  forge.  Trembling,  and  covered  with  a 
cold  perspiration,  I  hid  my  head  in  the  blankets,  and  whether  I  fainted 
or  slept  cannot  tell,  only  when  I  woke  it  was  broad  day,  and  Jane  had 
just  brought  the  warm  water  into  my  room. 
'  Did  n't  you  hear  a  dreadful  noise  last  night,  Jane  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  Oh  I  yes.  Miss.  Tim  an'  I  says  to  each  other,  sez  we,  we  guessed 
it  was  an  earthquake  or  something.' 

*  Very  likely.* 

*  Ye  'd  best  hurry  yourself,  Miss  Frances  ;  there  's  abody  down- 
stairs would  like  to  see  you.  Maybe  ye  '11  be  down  before  your  ma.' 
And  herewith  Jane  took  her  empty  pail  and  her  departure. 

In  about  twenty  minutes,  shivering  and  blue,  I  ran  down  to  the  cosy 
breakfast-room,  where  a  bright  coal  fire  was  already  glittering,  and  a 
cheerful  warmth  diflTusing  itself  sufliciently  to  compensate  for  all  last 
night's  chills  and  terrors.  As  I  opened  the  door,  who  should  start  to 
his  feet,  overthrowing  the  chair,  and  then  staying  to  pick  it  up  instead 
of  coming  to  greet  me,  but  Cousin  B[arry.  In  a  minute  more  he 
caught  my  frozen  hands.  , 

'  Cold  as  ice,  or  as  mine,'  he  said.  *  Come  here  to  the  fire  and  warm 
them,  puss.    And  then  tell  me  about  these  confounded  letters.' 

'  Yes,  tell  me  about  them,  Harrj^  I  answered. 

'Tell  you  about  them?  What  shall  I  tell,  except  that  I  received 
them  ? ' 

'  You  received  them,  Harry  ? ' 

*  Yes,  and  now  what  did  you  send  them  for  ? ' 
'  I  did  n't  send  them.' 
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*  Did  n't  send  tbem  ? ' 

*  I  do  n't  understand.    I  send  those  letters  to  you  ?     No  I     But 
did  n't  you  send  them  to  me  ?  ' 

*  What  in  heaven's  name  are  you  talking  about  ?  Have  you,  too, 
had  any  letters  containing  just  three  words,  and  those ' 

'  Six  times  seven,'  shouted,  the  starling  in  his  cage. 
'  Curse  the  bird  I '  cried  Harry,  running  his  hands  through  his  hair 
and  commencing  to  walk  the  room. 

*  Willingly,  if  you  '11  only  explain  yourself,'  I  replied. 

'Well,  listen  then  :  I  have  received  two  letters,  from  which  at  first 
I  could  make  nothing,  and  then  deciphered  the  words ' 

'  Six,'  began  the  starling.     I  threw  a  veil  over  the  cage.     *  Tmiefl# 
seven,'  concluded  I.     '  Well,  and  did  that  bring  you  here  ? ' 

'  Why,  I  could  only  decide  that  you  must  be  in  some  trouble.*      / 

'  Harry,  I  can't  believe  you  got  any  such  thing.' 

'  Can't  beheve  it  ?  Why  here  they  are,  look  at  them ;  these  are 
the  very  letters.  Perhaps  ocular  demonstration  will  satisfy  the 
Court ' 

'  Every  thing  seems  so  wild  and  absurd,  that  —  are  you  sure  ?  ' 

'  Sure  ?  '  he  asked.  '  What  should  make  me  sure  ?  Why,  look 
here  while  I  get  them  out ;  here  they  are,  I  brought  them  with  me  ! 
Those  are  the  very  letters ! '  and  with  the  utmost  confidence  at  this 
juncture,  Harry  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast-pocket.  'Wait  "a 
moment,'  said  he,  'I  —  they  are  in  the  other.'  Thereupon  he  felt  in 
another  receptacle,  slapped  it  vigorously,  and  repeated  the  operation 
in  both  pockets,  but  of  course  with  no  results.  Neither  were  the 
letters  forthcoming  from  the  skirt^  of  his  coat.  '  I  could  n't  have  left 
them  in  my  cloak,'  he  muttered,  and  stepped  into  the  entry,  ransacked 
the  article  in  question,  and  tore  the  lining  out  of  his  travelling-cap. 
He  came  back  with  a  low  whistle  of  discomfiture.  '  By  George  ! » 
said  he,  '  I  can't  be  sure  I    The  letters  are  gone.    Let  me  see  yours.* 

'  I  told  you  that  they  too  disappeared.' 

Another  low  whistle. 

'  And  what 's  this  about  the  knocking  on  the  corner  there  ?  Jane 
said  it  was  an  earthquake.' 

I  described  it  as  well  as  I  was  able,  for  at  the  remembrance  my 
teeth  chattered,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  plantation  of  hair-pins  my 
hair  would  have  stood  on  end. 

'  Do  you  know,'  said  he,  interrupting  me  once  and  stopping  suddenly 

in  his  walk,  '  that  as  we  were  thundering  along  in  the  cars  last  night 

at  just  that  time,  I  heard  the  self-same  noise,  but  took  it  for  a  part  of 

the  inevitable  jar  and  joggle  of  journeys  ? ' 

When  I  finished,  Harry  came  to  my  side  at  the  fire  ;  a  queer  look 
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sobered  his  face  slowly.  '  Where 's  Aunt  Katie  ? '  he  asked  with  an 
effort  to  be  careless.     '  Is  n't  it  rather  late  for  her  to  be  up-stairs  ? ' 

I  caught  his  meaning  directly.  '  O  Harry  I '  I  cried.  '  You  do  n't 
think ' 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  looking  pale  as  though  she  had  n't 
slept  a  wink,  mother  made  her  appearance.  She  welcomed  Harry  as 
if  he  were  a  guardian  angel,  and  plunged  into  the  mysteries  at  once. 

'  I  went  for  my  letters  as  the  fox  went  for  his  goose,  Aunt  Katie,' 
said  he,  concluding  all  he  had  to  say,  '  and  the  goose  was  n't  there.' 

'  It  is  the  very  work  of  Satan ! '  she  commented. 

*  We  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,'  said  Harry,  '  be  it  miching 
mallecho  or  what  not.' 

'  Let  us  breakfast  first,'  interposed  I.  '  Do  n't  you  smell  the  old 
Java,  Harry  ?  It  seems  just  like  one  of  those  frosty  mornings  when 
we  were  children  here  together.' 

'  You  like  those  old  times,  Fanny  ? '  he  asked,  as  mother  went  to 
make  the  repast  a  little  more  sumptuous  in  honor  of  the  guest. 

'  Fine  weather,  fine  health,  and  fine  company,  make  any  time 
pleasant.' 

*  All  which  you  have  this  morning.' 

'  O  Hamy  !  I  shall  be  so  frightened  again  when  you  are  gone !  If 
you  would  only  stay  a  little ' 

*  I  should  like  to  stay  forever,'  said  Cousin  Harry,  putting  a  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  '  if*  you  would  give  me  leave.' 

But  here  mother  came  back,  followed  by  Jane  with  a  tray  of  unex- 
pected commodities,  so  I  did  n't  need  to  answer  Cousin  Harry,  and  we 
had  breakfast.  Harry  was  amusing  himself  balancing  all  the  spoons 
within  his  reach,  like  so  many  silver  Ravels  and  Blondins,  when  I 
whirled  round  the  lees  in  my  tea-cup  three  times  —  mother  would  n't 
let  me  have  coffee,  because  I  was  nervous  —  and  gave  them  to  mother 
to  read  my  fortune  in.  She  made  a  quick  exclamation  and  dropped 
the  cup.  Fortunately  I  caught  it  and  searched  it  eagerly,  while  Harry 
came  and  looked  over  me.  There,  written  as  plainly  as  tea-grounds 
could  write,  were  the  mysterious  and  now  truly  terrible  words : 

'six    X    SEVEN.' 

*  Heavens ! '  said  my  mother,  '  has  it  begun  again  ? ' 

'  It 's  high  time  to  investigate  the  affair,'  said  Harry  with  a  laugh. 

*  You  won't  laugh  after  dark.  Sir,'  said  I. 

'  Or  will  laugh  at  the  other  side  of  my  mouth  ?  No  —  really  though, 
what  does  six  by  seven  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  this  garden  ground 
is  six  rods  wide  by  seven  deep,  and  that  you  '11  make  your  fortune, 
Aunt  Katie,  by  selling  it  in  strips  ?  or  that  you  are  to  take  six  paces 
one  way  in  this  room,  and  seven  in  another,  which  will  bring  you  to  a 
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spot  where  Uncle  Noll  buried  untold  gold  ?  If  it  were  six  feet  by 
two,  now,  the  interpretation  would  not  be  so  difficult.  Can  it  allude 
to  Sixth-street  or  Seventh  in  Philadelphia,  or  Sixth  Avenae  and 
Seventh  in  New-York,  or  to  the  years  since  Uncle  Noll's  death  and 
Crampton's  imprisonment  ?  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Fanny,  I  mean  to  try 
and  get  that  fellow  out.' 

'  Fellow  I  He  's  a  patriarch  I  He  '11  be  too  old  to  care,  Hany — 
three-score-and^ten ' 

'  Well,  I  '11  (ire ;  some  body  ought  to.  I  do  n't  believe  he  killed 
Mr.  Oliver  Gordon  any  more  than  that  I  did,  I  who  was  the  babe  un- 
born at  that  period.  Two  precious  firebrands  they  were  I  Six  to  one 
and ' 

'  Six  times,'  commenced  the  starling. 

'  Well,  we  '11  say  seven  to  the  other,  maybe,  and  so  are  thrown  back 
on  that  infernal  topic.     It 's  of  no  use  travelling  in  this  circle.* 

'  Come  Harry,  do  n't  trifle,'  said  mother. 

'  Let  me  consider.  Aunt  Katie,'  he  said,  rubbing  his  finger  over  his 
mustache.  '  Do  these  talismanic  syllables  refer  to  the  fact  that  yester- 
day was  the  sixth  and  to-day  the  seventh  of  October  ;  or  to  your  an- 
cient belief,  that  the  seventh  hen  —  old  Speckle,  is  she  eaten  ?  —  has 
hidden  a  nest  of  six  eggs  in  the  hay-mow,  said  nest  being  really  a  mare's 
nest;  or  to  the  intersection  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  arches  down 
cellar,  where  we  shall  find  the  skeleton  of  a  nun  once  walled  up  alijre, 
or ' 

'  How  provoking  you  are,  cliild  1 '  said  mother.  *  How  can  you  play 
so?' 

'There,  Auntie,  I  won't.  It  is  my  private  suspicion  that  that  mm 
old  cove        ■ ' 

'What!' 

'  A  trillion  pardons ;  that  Uncle  Noll  and  his  secretary  and  the  ring 
and  so  on,  are  mixed  up  in  this  affair.    Now ' 

'  Six,'  cried  the  starling  in  a  burst  not  to  be  any  longer  repressecL 
'  Si-i-ix  six  ti-i-i-imes ! ' 

'  Now,  can  the  words  from  the  onus  of  whose  pronunciation  Mon- 
sieur Tonson  so  kindly  relieves  us,  can  they  have  any  connection  with, 
for  instance,  the  seventh  pigeon-hole  from  this  corner  of  the  secretary 
here  to  the  sixth  from  that ;  or  with  some  hour  in  the  dial-plate,  there 
to  be  indicated  by  counting  seven  spaces  one  way  and  six  another ;  or 
with  that  little  six-by-seven-inch  silhouette  hanging  yonder  in  the 
north-east  com ' 

Suddenly,  while  the  gay  mocker  spoke,  the  air  of  the  whole  room 
became  dark  and  hot,  dark  as  night,  so  that  we  could  not  see  each 
other's  faces,  and  hot  with  a  dry  crackling  oven-heat  that  was  parch- 
ing and  painful  to  the  last  degree.    It  endured  only  one  breathless 
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second,  then  a  loud  report  like  a  pistol-shot  split  it,  and  in  a  flash  the 
room  was  clear  and  sweet  again,  but  the  little  six-by-seven-inch  sil- 
houette had  fallen  from  the  nail  and  lay  upon  the  floor.  Harry  sprang 
toward  it,  I  followed,  holding  back  my  gown,  lest  it  should  touch  the 
thing.  Mother  stood  up,  leaning  over  the  table.  Harry  raised  it  care- 
fully, a  small  whirlwind  of  black  dust  nestled  on  his  fingers,  two  of  the 
tacks,  just  loosened  again,  had  fallen  with  it,  and  the  little  thin  back- 
board came  apart  in  his  hands.  As  it  did  so,  something  slid  from  be- 
tween the  picture  and  the  board,  dropped,  and  rolled  along  the  floor. 
I  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  picked  it  up  —  a  ring  of  tarnished  red 
gold,  set  with  seven  costly  diamonds  solidly  mounted  in  silver.  Miss 
Helen's  ring. 

*  And  Crampton  was  innocent ! '  said  I. 

An  ominous  stillness  filled  the  room,  our  great  pity  for  bitter  in- 
justice, and,  as  it  were,  the  inarticulate  acquiescence  of  whatever  had 
been  tormenting  us  but  was  to  torment  us  no  more. 

'  Is  innocent,'  repeated  Harry,  looking  on  the  floor. 

We  scarcely  heeded  a  little  bustle  in  the  front-entry  just  then,  till 
the  door  softly  opened  again  and  Miss  Helen  entered.  How  very 
white  and  thin  her  sweet  face  was !  My  mother  ran  to  her.  '  You 
will  faint.  Miss  Helen ! '  she  cried.  '  Sit  down,  while  I  make  some 
sangaree.    How  came  you  out  so  early  ?    And  after  such  a  frost ! ' 

She  obeyed,  but  still  looked  at  Harry.  '  What  were  you  saying. 
Master  Harry  ? '  she  asked.  He  delayed  an  instant,  then :  '  That 
Ralph  Crampton  is  innocent,'  he  answered  deprecatingly. 

*  Was  innocent,  you  mean,'  she  added.  *  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
Warden  this  morning.  He  had  asked  to  have  me  told  when  it  should 
happen.  Ralph  Crampton  is  dead ;  he  died  day  before  yesterday,  at 
half-past  five.' 

Harry  and  I  glanced  at  each  other  with  startled  eyes ;  we  remem- 
bered the  hour  when  we  each  received  the  first  letter,  I  did  not 
know  whether  to  show  the  ring  or  not ;  mother  nodded,  so  I  went  to 
Miss  Helen  and  sat  down  on  her  footstool.  '  Miss  Helen,'  I  said, 
'  when  you  lost  your  ring  you  were  playing  with  that  silhouette.  Did 
it  never  occur  to  you  that  it  might  have  slipped  in  between  ?  To-day 
the  silhouette  fell  down  and  broke,  and  your  ring  escaped  from  prison.' 

'  Yes,  it  was  mine,'  she  murmured,  holding  it  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand  and  touching  it  here  and  there  caressingly.  '  My  dear,  all  its 
bane  is  lost,  the  sin  it  caused  expiated ;  it  is  clean  through  all  these 
years  of  patience  and  resignation,  and  sufiTering  that  had  its  joy  too ; 
blessings  not  curses  must  go  with  it  now;  or  else  I  should  not 

dare Here,  Master  Harry,  will  you  take  so  old-fashioned  a 

trinket  ? '  and  she  dropped  it  into  his  hand,  as  he  half  knelt  on  one 
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knee  beside  me.  Horry  raised  my  hand  and  slipped  the  ring  upon  the 
first  finger.    '  Is  that  what  you  meant,  Miss  Helen  ? »  he  asked. 

'  Right ! '  was  her  brief  reply,  with  a  sudden  smile  while  bending  to 
kiss  me.  '  God  bless  you,  dear,'  she  murmured,  and  drew  back 
slowly ;  and  then  we  were  all  quite  still. 

In  a  few  minutes  mother  returned  with  the  sangaree.  *  I  have  made 
it  rather  strong,'  she  said,  '  because  you  must  be  cold.  It  i«  some  old 
wine  of  Mr.  Gordon's.  I  think  it  is  called  Lacryma  Christi.'  My 
mother  carried  the  glass  playfully  to  Miss  Helen's  lips,  as  she  sat  in- 
clining her  head  forward ;  then  with  a  quick  motion  seized  the  limp 
hanging  band.  Stepping  hastily,  she  set  the  glass  on  the  table,  came 
back  and  knelt  beside  the  chair,  while  we  wondered  in  silence,  and 
lifting  a  reverential  hand,  gently  closed  the  vacant  eyes. 

Miss  Helen  had  passed  from  dream  to  life  stately  and  fair  and  peace- 
ful :  she  was  dead.  t 
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0  Love  I  I  hope  to  win  a  name 

That  endless  time  shall  lessen  not, 
For  all  the  universe  a-flame, 

Glows  in  the  fervor  of  my  thought ; 
And  my  s^ift  fancy  comes  and  goes, 

A  splendor  robed  in  light  divine, 
And  like  an  ocean,  ebbs  and  flows 

This  boundless  poet-heart  of  mine. 

For  me,  the  flowers  their  perfumes  keep, 

For  me  the  stars  their  choral-chants ; 
And  if  I  wake  or  if  I  sleep, 

Beauty,  the  mystery  that  pants 
For  the  embrace  of  strength,  is  near, 

To  me  unveils  her  pensive  face. 
And  smiles  upon  me  without  fear, 

In  many  a  lone  and  darksome  place. 

And  deeper  arc  the  fires  of  day. 

And  deeper  are  the  glooms  of  night, 
That  opening  inward,  for  away 

Unfold  to  mine  anointed  sight ; 
And  it  is  thine,  to  say  to  me. 

Which  I  shall  take  for  my  abode. 
Infinite  bliss  or  misery. 

The  pit  ^  Hell,  the  throne  of  God. 
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In  the  present  article  we  shall  depart  from  the  beaten  track,  woni 
by  the  measured  feet  of  fervid  orators  never  weary  in  praising  the 
charms  of  lovely  woman  ;  her  grace  of  form,  her  springing  step,  her 
glowing  cheek,  her  sparkling  eye,  her  sweet  smile  irradiating  every 
action.  We  shall  leave  poetry  for  fact,  and  shall  forget  woman  as  she 
was ;  and  in  no  sounding  periods  shall  attempt  to  tell  why  woman,  in- 
stead of  being  as  above  described,  is  a  haggard  creature,  dull-eyed  and 
sallow,  pinched  in  form,  an  unfit  mother,  not  a  help-meet,  but  a  drag 
on  the  energy,  spirits  and  resolution  of  her  partner  in  life.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  consider  women  as  an  angel,  and  to  solve  the  great 
questio  vexata^  'why  she  was  born  without  wings.'  We  shall  not 
even  consider  her  in  her  aesthetic  and  intellectual  sphere,  but  in  the 
most  ungallant  manner  we  shall  class  her  among .  ichthyosauri  and 
pachydermata,  among  bovine  and  feline,  among  milleped,  pblyped  and 
quadruped,  and  proceed  to  hold  her  up  for  inspection  as  a  simple 
biped,  an  animal,  and  shall  then  leave  the  theme  for  individual  reflec- 
tion. 

Our  theme  then  is  the  '  Causes  of  the  Present  Physical  Decline  of 
Woman.'  We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Genesis, '  In  the  days  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God 
made  He  him — male  and  feibale  created  He  them,  and  blessed  them 
and  called  their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were  created.' 
With  the  exception  of  the  biblical  account  of  the  construction  of  wo- 
man out  of  the  rib  of  Adam,  taken  from  him  when  asleep,  certamly 
not  easily  to  be  comprehended  in  its  full  meaning  —  we  have  no  state- 
ment respecting  the  early  character  of  woman.  '  Male  and  female  cre- 
ated He  them,'  certainly  does  not  imply  that  any  physical  difference  ex- 
isted between  the  sexes  as  regards  strength,  endurance,  or  capacity, 
either  bodily  or  mentally.  We  surely  cannot  infer  that  any  such  differ- 
ence should  or  does  exist  naturally.  True,  indeed  it  is,  that  in  man  and 
many  animals,  birds,  and  perhaps  other  specimens  of  animated  life,  the 
male  is  larger  than  the  female,  but  in  proportion  to  its  size  we  do  not 
recognize  any  diversity  of  physical  force.  In  the  want  of  any  state- 
ment to  that  effect  respecting  man,  we  have  undoubtedly  a  just  right 
to  reason  by  analogy,  and  we  can  find  no  lack  of  comparative  vigor 
in  the  sexes  of  any  animals.    The  lioness,  the  tigress,  the  female 
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bear,  etc.,  are  in  no  wise  inferior  in  vigor  to  the  male,  save  as  tbey 
may  or  not  be  diflferent  in  size.  The  cow  is  in  many  lands  worked 
like  the  ox,  with  no  marked  contrast  when  of  equal  size  and  weight. 
The  mare  is  not  judged  one  whit  less  muscular  or  robust  than  the 
horse.  Why  then  is  it  that  the  woman  is  physically  inferior  to  the 
man? 

18     WOMAN     INPEBIOR     TO     MANI 

\  To  this  we  answer,  she  is  not  inferior,  naturally.  We  will  prove 
this  by  the  females  of  past  days,  by  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  Rome, 
Greece,  concerning  whom  history  gives  us  abundant  details  respecting 
their  life,  manners,  dress,  and  the  like.  Is  it  possible  that  where  these 
matters  are  spoken  of  w^ith  so  much  minuteness,  by  so  astute  a  sanitary 
law-giver  as  Moses,  by  so  thoroughly  educated  physicians  as  Hippo- 
crates or  Galen,  such  philosophers  as  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  any 
such  difference  Avould  have  been  forgotten  ?  Is  it  probable  that 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Catullus,  Juvenal,  Ovid,  and  other  painters  of 
the  domestic  manners  of  their  times,  should  have  neglected  so  great 
diversities  in  the  physical  capacities  of  the  sexes,  such  as  we  now  ob-. 
serve,  if  they  actually  existed  ? 

Neither  do  ive  find  any  such  record  of  the  physical  inferiority  of 
woman  to  her  lord  and  master  recorded  in  the  writings  of  later  days. 
Pope,  who  loved  to  have  his  fling  at  the  pampered  women  of  the  court 
and  the  licentious  women  of  the  town  no  more  than  the  writers  of  any 
other  stamp  of  the  same  period,  makes  no  charges  of  a  natural  weak- 
ness of  the  animal  woman.  No  record  of  this  kind  is  made  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  colonists  of  the  various  settlements  in  America,  whether 
Dutch,  English,  French  or  Spanish. 

Finally,  the  Indian  women  of  this  country,  when  unexposed  to  the 
damning  influences  of  civilization  upon  the  animal  economy,  are  pari 
passu  equal  to  the  man,  enduring  cold,  hardships,  and  more  labor  than 
the  man  with  equal  results.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  travels  in  South- 
Africa,  while  he  recognizes  the  existence  of  female  diseases  among  the 
women,  does  not  note  any  physical  inferiority  of  the  women  to  the 
men.  I  am  also  informed  by  gentlemen  of  extensive  experience 
among  the  slaves  of  the  South,  that  the  muscular  vigor  of  the  men  and 
women  among  the  field-hands  is  not  markedly  different,  unless  when 
abused  while  carrying  children  or  being  forced  to  hard  work  too 
speedily  after  their  lying-in. 

Now,  what  is  the  recognizable  difference  in  the  lot  of  woman  from 
the  past  to  the  present,  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  ?  Her 
lot  is  said  to  be  ameliorated.  From  being  considered  a  pet"  and  in- 
ferior to  man,  she  is  now  considered  a  pet  and  equal  to  man.  As  a 
pet,  she  is  carefully  guarded  and  not  allowed  to  do  any  thing,  so  far 
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as  this  is  possible.    The  rich  being  able  to  effect  this  end,  their  women 
are  all  sick,  the  poor  comparatively  so.    The  whole  sex  are  being     k 
killed  by  kindness. 

THE    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    OF    THE    SEXES    CONTRASTED. 

Let  us  take  the  actual  condition  of  the  rich  child  of  different  sexes 
in  this  city  of  New- York,  and  looking  at  them,  let  us  see  if  there  is 
any  wonder  that  they  are  sickly,  miserable,  and  inferior  in  physical 
force  to  what  they  should  be,  and  why  the  female  is  constantly,  after 
they  each  can  walk  alone,  far  below  the  male  even  in  his  imperfect 
physical  development. 

So  long  as  children  are  infants,  wearing  the  same  dress,  their  ex- 
posures are  the  same,  but  as  soon  as  the  boy  leaves  his  cumbersome 
garments,  the  swaddling-clothes,  which  must  be  kept  '  fit  to  be  seen,' 
the  distinction  begins.  The  right  of  woman  'to  be  free  and  equal' 
with  man  will  come  with  a  Declaration  of  Independence  which  shall 
strip  off  the  fetters  of  petticoats  and  the  gilded  meshes  of  lace  which 
have  so  long  bound  down  the  gentler  sex. 

For  a  short  period  the  rich  boy  is  little  benefited  by  the  change  of 
attire.  The  shape  of  his  garments  do  indeed  give  liberty  to  the  limbs 
and  play  to  the  muscles,  but  the  exigencies  of  rich  velvet  jackets, 
silken  trowsers,  and  white  shirts,  with  their  lace  '  ^fret  work '  of  frills 
and  furbelows,  require  him  to  be  constantly  guarded,  and  the  natural 
ebullitions  of  his  animal  life  restrained  by  imported  bog-trotters,  edu- 
cated to  know  what  dirt  is,  or  by  a  more  fashionable  bonne  d^enfant^ 
who  unites  to  her  duties  instruction  in  the  fireedom  of  Parisian  morals 
with  the  restraints  of  French  manners. 

Soon  the  American  boy  is  beyond  the  demoralizing  infiuences  of 
Hyperion  curls  which  have  so  long  fed  the  sickly  vanity  of  his  ener- 
vated mother/I  His  velvet  cap,  which  he  so  recklessly  offered  to  his 
friends  to  be  '  pegged  at '  with  tops,  has  given  place  to  one  of  meaner 
stuff,  and  in  games  of  ball,  tag,  and  the  like  he  neither  '  respects  his 
cloth '  himself  nor  exacts  regard  for  it  from  others.  Witness  the  im- 
petuosity with  which  those  boys  in  yonder  retired  street  rush  in 
friendly  strife  after  the  *  shinny  ball ; '  hear  their  full-mouthed  cry. 
Does  not  the  air  permeate  the  lungs  to  their  farthest  cranny,  leaving 
no  portion  of  their  tissue  full  of  stagnant  blood  ?  Are  not  the  pores 
of  their  skins  opened  to  the  free  out-pouring  of  the  waste  of  the  body  ? 
No  matter  if  the  foolish  parents  Stuff  their  stomachs  with  improper 
food,  if  nature  can  thus  have  a  full  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  it. 

We  may  speedily  follow  the  boy  in  his  career  through  life,  and 
while  we  find  him  free  from  the  bad  effects  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
stimulants,  engaged  in  out-of-door  exercise,  even  while  breathing  the 
air  of  a  city  thronged  by  near  a  million  souls,  and  most  imperfectly  at- 
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tended,  to  by  the  authorities  ia  its  sanitary  matters,  yet  Tre  find  tho 
man  comparatively  vigorous.  Debility  and  disease  commence  with  the 
boy  confined  over  his  book  in  illy-ventilated  school-rooms,  neglecting 
healthy  exercise  for  the  ambition  of  literary  superiority ;  or  in  our  own 
city,  most  frequently  bent  over  a  ledger.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  well-ventilated  private  counting-room  in  New- 
York,  and  most  of  the  bank-rooms  are  little  better.  The  New-York 
merchant  changes  his  badly-heated  house  for  his  worse-heated  counts 
ing-room,  not  by  the  healthy  walk  from  one  to  the  other,  but  by  the 
locomotion  of  a  crowded,  shut-up  omnibus  or  car.  Is  it  strange  that 
the  health  of  the  business-men  of  this  city  is  deteriorating ;  that  goat, 
dyspepsia,  and  all  chronic  diseases,  in  addition  to  consumptions,  errone- 
ously supposed  to  be  the  only  malady  engendered  by  want  of  exercise 
and  bad  air,  are  greatly  on  the  increase  ? 

But  although  the  physical  stamina  of  the  men  is  not  what  it  might 
be,  it  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  women,  to  whom  we  will  again 
turn.  We  will  start  with  the  girl  who  has  kept  pace  with  her  brother 
until  the  date  of  his  assumption  of  breeches  and  their  inalienable  privi- 
leges. We  feel  that  we  are  treating  upon  a  delicate  subject,  and  we 
beg  our  readers  to  attend  to  the  general  idea,  rather  than  to  any  pecn- 
liar  form  of  expression,  or  to  any  particular  illustration,  about  yhich 
there  may  be  more  than  one  opinion. 

So  soon  as  the  sex  of  the  child  is  made  evident  by  any  outward 
manifestations  or  dress,  so  .soon  does  the  bodily  degeneracy  commence. 
The  child  is  then  considered  as  an  ornament,  in  the  present  or  the 
future.  The  respectability  of  the  mother  is  dependent  upon  the  im- 
maculate purity  of  its  worked  pantalettes  and  under-clothing — no 
mud-pies  for  you,  my  dear,  after  this.  'Julia,  my  dear,  or  Julia, 
you  awful  freckle-face,  you  must  put  on  your  flat,  and  be  sure  and  keep 
out  of  the  sun,'  that  is,  go  into  the  damp  sliade,  till  you  ^ow  up  like  a 
potato-sprout  in  the  cellar,  white  and  senai-vitalized.  '  But  «f ulia,  I 
see  the  wind  is  blowing.  Wind  is  horrible  for  fi-eckles  ;  you  can't  go 
out  to-day.'  To-morrow  it  is, '  Clementina  Angelica,  it  is  too  damp  for 
you  to  go  out.'  '  But,  mother,  George  is  out  playing  I '  '  Yes,  George 
is  a  great  boy.' 

Soon  Julia  and  Clementina  Angelica  go  to  a  fashionable  boarding- 
school,  where  they  learn  to  play  a  polka,  crochet,  and  the  like ;  and  for 
health,  walk  up  and  down  Broadway  twice  a  week  in  a  procession 
the  principal  use  of  which  is  its  serving  as  an  advertisement  of 
Madame  X 's  school. 

Look  at  the  dress  of  woman.  Were  man  to  so  direct  the  fashion  of 
woman's  dress,  in  order  to  enable  him  by  i^hysical  force  to  overcome 
her  and  tyrannize  over  her,  he  could  not  more  completely  fetter  her 
than  she  shackles  herself.    Her  sleeves  are  placed  so  low  down  upon 
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the  waist  that  she  is  unable  to  raise  her  hands  to  the  top  of  her  head 
or  use  them  freely  in  any  direction ;  her  limbs  are  restrained  in  their 
motions  by  a  profusion  of  flowing  skirts,  and  her  breathing  interrupted 
by  lacings  or  corsets,  which  displace  the  organs  and  slowly  destroy  > 
life.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  hope  for  any  relief  from  the  tyranny 
of  fashion.  Were  these  injuries  caused  by  any  edict  of  church  or  state, 
long  ere  this  they  would  have  been  abrogated.  Against  the  decrees 
of  fashion  there  is  no  appeal.  We  must  therefore  seek  for  other  evils 
more  curable. 

POPULAR    REASONS    FOR   WOMAN'S    INFIRMITIES. 

HuDiBRAS  well  said  of  men,  what  is  especially  applicable  to  women 
at  the  present  time,  in  their  attention  to  matters  of  health ;  they 

*  Compound  for  sins  that  they  're  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.* 

They  say  that  the  reason  of  their  condition  is,  that  they  are  the  ills 
consequeht  upon  maternity;  that  it  is  the  formation  of  the  modern 
houses ;  that  they  are  compelled  to  go  up  too  many  flights  of  stairs  ; 
that  they  are  heated  with  furnaces,  etc.  They  say  nothing  of  late 
hours,  late  suppers,  improper  clothing  at  parties  and  public  places,  of 
the  bad  results  from  the  modern  dances,  of  the  want  of  vigorous  out- 
of-door  exercise,  of  illy-ventilated  churches,  lecture-rooms,  ball-rooms, 
theatres.    We  will  look  at  their  reasons  and  those  just  given. 

TBB    ACTUAL    FACT    WBEN    NATURE    HAS    A    CHANCE. 

The  ills  of  maternity  are  great.  The  curse  has  come  down  to  the 
present  generation.  But  why  is  it  magnified  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury ?  Becau^  woman  has  become  a  doll,  to  be  decked  and  draped 
and  carried  out,  instead  of  an  active,  laborious  working  help-meet  to 
man.  We  have,  within  a  year,  had  considerable  experience  among 
opera-dancers,  whose  occupation  indeed  is  unfortunately  not  so  much 
in  the  open  air  as  might  be  desired,  but  which,  in  its  daily  study  and 
subsequent  practice  requires  an  amount  of  long-continued  muscular 
energy  of  the  severest  character,  little  recognized  or  understood  by 
the  community.  Hard  and  protracted  as  this  is,  it  was  not  intermitted 
by  some,  except  two  weeks  before  their  lying-in  and  the  pains  of  labor 
were  in  every  case  most  notably  diminished  in  such  a  manner  as  could 
be  attributed  solely  to  their  peculiar  labor,  which  gives  great  supple- 
ness of  limb,  free  play  of  muscle,  and  that  happy  union  of  power  and 
pliability  most  to  be  desired.  There  is  reason  why  the  necessities  of 
maternity  in  all  its  bearings  should  make  woman  less  reliable  than  man 
for  certain  duties,  but  why  exercise  of  these  functions  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  be  different  from  the  same  actions  in  the  six- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century,  is  the  question  to  be  solved. 
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POPULAR    &ZASOK8    POB    TEE    ILL-EZALTH    OF    WOILEN    C0N8II>XamZ». 

Does  it  depend  npon  any  peculiar  feature  in  our  domestic  architeo- 
ture  ?  Do  all  these  maladies  spring  from  the  fact  that  our  houses  con- 
tain five  or  six  flights  of  stairs,  one  above  another  ? 

As  this  reason  is  urged  by  many,  in  all  seriousness,  it  behooves  us  to 
answer  it  without  any  of  the  feelings  which  perhaps  so  preposterous  a 
reason  might  excite. 

First,  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  to  frequently  ascend  a  series  of 
flights  of  stairs  may  very  probably  be  inconvenient  and  painful,  and 
even  impossible,  to  any  one  feeble  or  diseased  in  any  serious  manner; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  old-fashioned  houses  had  double 
fligjits  of  stairs,  while  the  modem  ones  have  the  same  number,  but 
placed  one  above  another.  Then,  0T\ang  to  the  modem  conveniences 
for  warming,  lighting,  watering,  and  the  less  necessities  for  cleaning  in. 
consequence,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  so  much  running  over  the 
house  as  formerly. 

Next,  we  do  not  imagine  that  any  such  exercise  could  produce, 
without  other  ulterior  causes,  the  local  diseases  complained  o^  for 
various  reasons.  The  present  women  of  Switzerland,  who  are  engaged 
in  tending  sheep  and  goats,  who  follow  them  day  after  day,  up  one 
mount jiin-side  and  down  another,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  runnin<i^ 
down  the  declivities  and  up  the  opposite  steep,  are  not  distinguished 
for  peculiar  ills,  but  rather  for  their  robustness.  Neither  are  the  Ger- 
man market-women  of  Europe,  who  walk  long  distances  over,  uneven 
ground,  wh(»re  no  roads  are  laid  out,  with  hea\'y  burdens  upon  their 
headH  or  bticks,  alike  when  pregnant  as  otherwise.  Nor  are  the  ser- 
vants In  the  very  houses  alluded  to  affected  by  the  diseases  of  their 
mistrtjHHes,  yet  they  run  over  the  same  stairs  many  \imes  to  their 
mistress'  once. 

That  the  great  blessing  of  furnaces  is  often  abused,  we  are  ready  to 
admit ;  that  when  improperly  used  they  do  bum  up  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  to  be  breathed,  we  know.  But  when  properly  constructed  and 
))roperly  managed,  we  believe  that  in  no  manner  can  a  house  be  bo 
healthfully  heated,  to  say  notliing  of  cheapness,  cleanliness,  and  con- 
venience. This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  question  as  might  be  de- 
sired ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  in  general  the  furnace  fur- 
nished to  a  house  is  too  small  for  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  and  in 
consequence  it  is  liable  to  be  pressed  so  hard  as  to  be  over-heated,  or 
if  large  enough,  it  may,  by  neglect  of  those  who  have  charge  of  it, 
become  red-hot  and  thus  burn  up  the  air.  It  is  allowed  to  get  out  of 
repair  and  leak  out  gas  into  the  air-pipes.  The  house  too,  guided  by 
the  uncertain  feelings  of  the  occupant,  instead  of  a  reliable  thermom- 
eter, may  be  over-heated  generally.    But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
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that  there  is  no  ventilator  more  eflScient,  for  it  constantly  brings  into 
the  house  the  pure  air  of  the  street,  which  must  push  out  the  already 
used  air  in  the  house,  to  make  room  for  it.  If  the  air  is  burnt  and 
thus  rendered  impure  or  inefficient,  it  will  undoubtedly  aggravate  any 
disease  and  destroy  the  general  health,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  cause  the  local  uterine  diseases  alleged  to  spring  from  it,  instead 
of  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  the  functions  of  nutrition, 
which  are  generally  most  affected  by  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere ; 
neither  are  the  servants,  as  before  said,  affected  like  their  enervated 
mistresses. 

The  deterioration  of  the  health  of  females  is  not  general,  it  is  local, 
and  it  is  not  only  local,  it  is  confined  in  a  great  degree  to  classes  even 
in  that  locality.  Certain  forms  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females  are 
better  understood  and  more  easily  recognized  now  than  formerly,  but 
this  merely  gives  a  different  name  to  the  ill-health  of  the  sex  ;  and  it  is 
not  that  certain  diseases  exist  now  which  did  not  formerly,  or  are  in- 
creased in  proportion,  but  that  now  they  are  recognized  whenever 
they  exist,  whereas  formerly  they  were  often  mistaken  or  disregarded. 

THE      CLASSES      OF      WOMEN      WHO      SUFFER      MOST. 

It  is  the  females  of  cities  and  large  towns  imbued  with  city  manners 
and  customs,  where  these  maladies  are  most  rife,  and  found  only  in 
exceptional  cases  among  our  poorer  classes,  who  are  not  exposed  to 
fashionable  follies.  In  cities,  all  of  the  better  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion live  not  so  much  for  themselves  as  for  other  people ;  more  solicit- 
ous as  to  what  Mrs.  Grundy  may  say,  than  for  their  own  comfort  and 
health.  They  are  constantly  going  somewhere  at  improper  times  and 
seasons  and  hours.  So  delicate  in  health  that  they  cannot  go  out  to 
perform  any  duty  if  the  sky  be  a  little  overcast;  in  fact  accustomed  to 
spend  the  most  of  the  time  cooped  up  in  the  house,  dressed  perhaps 
too  warmly,  yet  in  the  evening,  no  matter  how  stormy,  freezing  or 
tempestuous,  they  can  ride  in  a  coach,  with  head  and  shoulders  un- 
covered, or  with  clothes  well  tucked  up  under  their  arms  they  can 
walk  through  slush  and  mire  to  sit  for  hours  in  a  cold  theatre,  an  illy- 
ventilated  vestry  or  lecture-room,  or  worse  still,  into  an  over-heated, 
over-crowded  ball-room. 

But  this  is  not  bad  enough  ;  no  matter  whether  it  is  at  the  time  of 
the  periodic  functions  or  not,  the  young  girl  whose  constitution  is  yet 
in  process  of  formation,  or  the  young  matron  engaged  in  the  great 
work  for  which  \h%  division  into  sexes  was  created,  spend  hours  in  the 
most  outrageous  muscular  exertion,  in  dances  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  invented  by  some  arch  enemy  of  woman,  so  effectually  do  1 
they,  aided  by  a  too  great  weight  of  clothing,  shake  up  the  whole 
frame  and  dislocate  every  internal  organ  pertaining  to  womanhood. 
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We  really  think  that  the  polka  and  its  varieties  which  so  jar  the 
frame,  have  done  more  than  any  one  single  cause,  to  injure  the  health 
of  our  American  women. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  dwell  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
Just  think  of  the  young  woman  who  spends  her  days  with  a  book  or 
with  her  needle  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  house,  not  even  going  out  for  • 
a  walk,  save  scml-occasionally,  when  she  takes  an  omnibus  at  the  end 
of  the  first  block  from  fjxtigue.  Think  of  this  fragile  creature,  over^ 
coming  this  chronic  habit,  and  the  languor  which  her  periodio  condi- 
tion imparts,  with  organs  excited,  turgid  and  enlarged,  dancing  these 
muscular  dances,  (so  different  from  the  gliding  graces  of  the  mazy 
waltz,)  then  stimulating  and  aggravating  the  difficulties  by  libations 
of  champagne.  Think,  too,  of  the  cream,  ices,  oysters  and  jellies  in- 
dulged in  at  this  unseasonable  hour,  and  in  what  quantities  1  And 
then  when  every  pore  is  steaming,  when  the  pulse  is  beating  wildly, 
half-clad,  to  seek  through  the  sleet  and  frost  her  home.  Perhaps  our 
lady  lives  so  near  that  a  carriage  is  not  deemed  necessary,  and  what  a 
chill  strikes  through  the  India-rubbers  in  the  walk  of  half^-dozen 
houses ;  and  then  to  bed  in  the  small  hours,  perhai)s  to  repeat  the 
same  thing  every  night  or  two  for  the  season. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  You  know  it,  yet  you  ask  me,  why  is  it 
that  this  young  creature  has  this  and  that  malady  ?  And  all  New- 
York,  and  all  America,  (the  only  place  in  the  world  where  young  girh 
of  sixteen  are  allowed  so  to  do,)  are  doing  the  same  foolish  thing  the 
whole  season  through,  and  you  say :  '  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  all  the 
women  are  complaining  of  this  and  that ;  and  it  must  be  the  English 
basement  houses.' 

What  Fifth  Avenue  does.,  the  girls  who  can  earn  their  living  hy 
dress-making,  book-folding,  shop-keeping  and  the  like  —  factory-girls  in 
the  country  and  the  country  aristocracy  —  imitate  as  far  as  they  are 
able.  But  it  is  not  night  after  night,  and  it  alternates  with  more 
active  and  out-of-door  daily  life,  and  the  disastrous  results  to  health 
are  not  so  noticeable.    Is  not  this  a  suicidal  epidemic  ? 

FASHION      ON      THE      SIDE      OF      HEALTH. 

BiTT  fashion,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  injury  of  our  women, 
has  done  some  little  lately  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  The  expansive 
crinoline  and  modern  hoops  have  reduced  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  skirts  which  pressed  so  fearfully,  and  which  still  so  injuriously 
weigh  upon  the  abdominal  viscera.  But  although  the  words  of  elo-* 
quent  warning  so  forcibly  uttered  by  Miss  Catherine  Sedgwick  have 
had  so  little  effect  upon  her  countrywomen  in  introducing  the  general 
wearing  of  skirts  held  up  by  the  shoulders,  we  will  reiterate  the  cry 
of  Shoulder-straps,  shoulder-straps  1  till  it  may  awaken  every  mother 
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to  the  daugers  hanging  over  her  own  child,  every  woman  to  the 
oppressive  cincture  hanging  around  her  own  waist,  pressing  upon  vital 
organs  till  they  are  forced  into  unnatural  situations,  destroying  the 
capillary  circulation  in  the  skin  and  external  layers  of  vessels;  crea- 
ting deep-seated  congestions,  resulting  m  chronic  if  not  life-long  last- 
ing weaknesses  which  make  life  wearisome  and  its  duties  impossible. 

But  it  is  useless,  perhaps,  to  reiterate  the  cry  of  '  Shoulder-straps,' 
unless  we  can  show  to  those  who  are  not  suflSciently  ingenious  as  to 
make  a  simple  waist  with  shoulder-straps  upon  which  the  skirts  may 
all  button,  some  easy  and  effectual  manner  by  which  all  this  may  be 
accomplished.  A  corset  manufactured  by  Douglass  and  Sherwood,  of 
this  city,  answers  this  end  in  a  most  complete  manner ;  and  so  for  the 
last  time  we  will  utter  the  warning  implied  in  the  watchword  of 
*  Shoulder-straps ! ' 

A   FACT   TO   BE   SERIOUSLY   CONSIDERED. 

Onb  other  fruitful  source  of  the  many  nervous  and  debilitating 
causes  of  woman's  present  degeneracy  cannot  be  passed  by  in  silence, 
for  it  is  so  wide-spread  over  the  land,  so  early  developed,  so  insidious 
in  its  growth,  so  utterly  incurable,  for  the  disordered  mind  is  less  and 
less  able  to  follow  the  promptings  of  its  own  better  judgment,  or  even 
the  threats  and  entreaties  of  friends.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  broach, 
yet  when  it  is  a  subject  which  is  of  such  vast  importance,  which  is 
noted  as  fearfully  prevalent  in  the  American  community,  and  to  a  far 
greater  degree  probably  than  among  the  women  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world, why  should  we  shirk  the  subject  ?  why  hesitate  to  say  plain- 
ly and  without  quibble  that  personal  abuse  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of 
.  the  feebleness,  nervousness,  pale,  waxen-facedness  and  general  good-for- 
nothingness  of  the  entire  community  ?  It  is  indeed  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  actual  chastity  of  the  American  females,  but  its  physical  results 
are  far  worse  than  those  which  would  proceed  from  criminal  im- 
moralities. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  boarding-school  educational 
system,  where  the  advent  of  one  girl  thus  corrupted  will  introduce  a 
moral  epidemic  into  this  large  family  of  pubescent,  hot-bed  brought- 
up  girls,  worse  for  the  ultimate  well-being  of  this  little  conmiunity 
than  the  virulent  scourge  of  scarlatina ;  for  while  the  latter  takes  its 
quota  and  at  once  consigns  them  to  an  early  grave,  the  former  but 
toys  with  its  victims,  destroying  the  mind  and  unnerving  the  body. 
Foreigners  are  especially  struck  with  this  fact  as  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  physical  disease  of  our  young  women.  They  recognize  it  in 
the  physique,  in  the  sodden,  colorless  countenance,  the  lack-lustre  eye, 
in  the  dreamy  indolence,  the  general  carriage,  the  constant  demeanor 
indicative  of  distrust,  nungled  boldness  and  timidity,  and  a  series  of 
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anomalous  combinations  which  mark  this  genus  of  physical  an^  moral 
decay. 

This  is  not  a  matter  within  the  scope  of  general  investigatioxi ;  truth 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  its  habitues^  parents  are  deceiired  respect- 
ing it,  belipving  rather  what  they  wish  than  what  they  fear.  Even 
the  physician  can  but  suspect,  till  timed  evelops  more  fully  by  hyBterias, 
epilepsies,  spinal  irritations,  and  a  train  of  symptoms  unmiBtakaUe 
even  if  the  finally  extorted  confession  of  the  poor  victim  did  not  ren- 
der the  matter  clear.  Marriage  does  indeed  often  arrest  this  final 
catastrophe  and  thus  apparently  shifts  the  responsibility  upon  oXha 
shoulders,  and  to  the  '  injurious  effects  of  early  marriages,'  to  the  *ills 
of  maternity,'  are  ascribed  the  results  of  previous  personal  abuse. 

For  statistics  and  further  information  on  this  all-important  subject, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinions  of  physicians  who  have  the 
charge  of  our  retreats  for  the  insane,  lunatic  asylums  and  the  like ; 
to  the  discriminating  physicians  of  the  families  of  the  upper  classes, 
stimulated  alike  by  food,  drinks,  scenes,  where  ease  is  predominant, 
where  indolence  is  the  habit  and  novel-reading  is  the  occupation, 
for  further  particulars  on  a  subject  now  but  barely  alluded  to. 

POSITIVE      BINS      OF      COMMISSION. 

But  now  having  treated  of  venial  errors,  sins  agiunst  one's  own 
self,  for  which  self  is  punished,  and  for  which  self  may  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  forgiven,  if  the  suicide  is  to  be  forgiven,  we  must  turn 
to  sins  of  deeper  dye,  sins  which  admit  of  no  palliation,  sins  not  only 
against  self,  but  sins  against  God,  which  no  plea  of  ignorance  can  avail, 
for  they  are  not  the  sins  of  the  ignorant,  the  poor  and  the  starving, 
but  the  sins  of  the  rich  and  the  lofty  and  the  educated. 

This  is  a  theme  from  which  we  would  gladly  shrink,  both  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  subject  and  from  conscious  inability  to  treat  it  as  it 
deser\'es ;  to  bring  before  you  the  most  horrid  social  enormity  of  this 
age,  this  city,  and  tliis  world,  and  to  hold  it  up  to  you  in  sudh  a  Ught 
as  to  make  you  all  feel  it,  in  its  craven  cowardice,  its  consequent 
bodily,  mental  and  moral  degeneracy,  its  soul-destroying  wickedness. 
We  look  with  a  shudder  upon  the  poor  ignorant  Hindoo  woman,  who 
from  the  very  love  for  her  child,  agonizes  her  mother's  heart,  when  in 
the  fervor  of  her  religious  enthusiasm  she  sacrifices  her  beloved  off 
spring  at  the  feet  of  Juggernaut  or  in  the  turbid  waves  of  the  sacred 
Ganges,  yet  we  have  not  a  pang,  nor  even  a  word  of  reprobation,  for 
'  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  unborn  thousands  annually  inundated  in 
the  city  of  New-York  before  the  blood-worshipped  Moloch  of  fashion. 
From  no  excess  of  religious  faith  in  even  a  false,  idolatrous  god,  are 
such  hecatombs  of  human  beings  slain,  but  our  women,  from  a  devo- 
tion to  dress  and  vain  pride  of  outward  show,  become  murderesses  of 
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their  own  children,  and  do  literally  in  their  own  bodies  become 
whitened  sepulchres,  pallid  with  the  diseases  consequent  upon  such 
unrighteous  acts,  and  sepulchral  in  thought  and  tone  of  voice  from 
the  remorse  which  always  follows  a  guilty  action. 

Infanticide  is  the  great,  glaring  and  fearfully  prevalent  sin  of  the 
women  of  New- York  as  immoraUty,  drunkenness,  gaming,  etc.,  are 
the  prevailing  sins  of  the  female  portion  of  the  community  of  other  / 
cities  and  countries  of  the  world.  We  take  the  liberty  of  speaking 
freely  and  plainly  upon  a  topic  which  the  pulpit. shirks  and  the  com- 
munity winks  at.  We  shall  speak  plainly  what  we  know,  and  strongly 
what  we  feel.  The  moral  sense  of  the  community  is  at  a  fearful  pass. 
JEhch  individucU  claims  for  herself  whether  or  not  to  have  children. 
But  if  this  right  of  option  is  granted,  does  it  permit  the  destruction 
of  the  child  ?  But  says  the  apologetic  parent,  '  Children  are  so  ex- 
pensive ;  the  demands  of  society,  the  cost  for  food,  clothing,  education 
is  so  great  that  we  could  not  decently  live  with  such  a  family.' 
Another,  with  means  in  abundance,  says,  'That  the  care  of  children  is 
such  a  slavery ; '  this  one  is  fond  of  show  and  company,  that  one  in- 
tends to  go  to  Europe,  and  neither  can  be  'bothered  with  young 
ones.'  These  are  the  excuses  for  not  pro-creating  children,  and  the 
right  so  not  to  do  we  will  not  discuss  now ;  but  are  these  good  reasons 
for  murder  f  Is  it  not  arrant  laziness,  sheer,  craven,  culpable  coward- 
ice which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  base  act?  Are  you  not  dastardly 
shirking  your  duty,  the  duty  of  your  life  appointed  you  by  the  Cre- 
ator? Have  you  the  right  to  choose  an  indolent,  selfish  life,  neglect- 
ing the  work  God  has  appointed  you  to  perform  ?  Are  you  a  man 
who  encourage  your  wife  to  such  a  villainous  procedure  ?  or  are  you 
the  woman  whose  love  for  gew-gaws  and  trinkets  prompts  to  the  out- 
rage against  the  heavenly  sanctity  of  a  true  woman's  nature  ?  Which- 
ever you  are,*you  are  a  pitiful,  GoD-forsaken  wretch,  and  all  true  hu- 
manity despises  you  and  hoots  at  you. 

You  have  not  even  the  unjustifiable  but  possibly  excusable  desire 
of  the  poor  girl,  the  prey  of  the  vile  seducer,  who  bears  in  her  own 
breast  the  pitiable  evidence  of  another's    crime.     You  voluntarily  ^ 
commit  murder. 

No,  not  murder,  you  say,  for  *  there  has  not  been  any  life  in  the 
child.'  Do  not  attempt  to  evade  to  man  a  crime  which  cannot  be  hid- 
den from  the  All-Seeing.  The  poor  mother  has  not  herself  felt  the  life 
of  the  child  perhaps,  but  that  is  a  quibble  only  of  the  laws  of  man, 
founded  indeed  upon  the  view,  now  universally  recognized  as  incor- 
rect,  that  the  child's  life  began  when  its  movements  were  first  strong 
enough  to  be  perceptible.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  moment  after  concep-  ^ 
tion  when  it  can  be  said  that  the  child  has  not  life,  and  the  crime  of 
destroying  human  life  is  as  heinous  and  as  sure  before  the  period  of 
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*  quickening '  has  been  attained  as  afterward. .  But  you  still  defend 
your  horrible  deed  by  saying :  '  Well,  if  there  be,  as  you  say,  this  mere 
animal  life,  equivalent  at  the  most  to  simple  vitality,  there  is  no  mind, 
no  soul  destroyed,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  crime  committed.' 
Just  so  surely  as  one  would  destroy  and  root  out  of  existence  all  the 
fowl  in  the  world  by  destroying  all  the  eggs  in  the  world,  so  certain 
is  it  that  you  do  by  your  act  destroy  the  animal  man  in  the  egg  and 
the  soul  which  animates  it.  When  is  the  period  when  intelligence 
comes  to  the  mfant  ?  Are  its  feeble  first  strugglings  any  evidence  of 
its  presence  ?  Has  it  any  appreciable  quantity  at  birth  ?  Has  it  any 
valuable,  useful  quantity  even  when  a  year  old  ?  When  then  is  it 
that  its  destruction  is  harmless  or  comparatively  sinless?  While 
awaiting  your  metaphysical  answer,  I  will  tell  you  when  it  is  sinfol. 
Murder  is  always  sinful,  and  murder  is  the  wilful  destruction  of  a 
human  being  at  any  i)eriod  of  its  existence,  from  its  earhest  germinal 
embryo  to  its  final,  simple  animal  existence  in  aged  decrepitude  and 
complete  mental  imbecility. 

We  make  these  statements  thus  fully  and  plainly  because  of  the 
frequency  of  this  sin,  often  committed  under  the  erroneous  idea  that 
no  wrong  deed  is  committed  provided  that  'life  has  not  been  felt,'  by 
women  who  would  not  willingly  do  such  a  wrong.  The  amount  of  this 
crhne  can  bo  testified  to  by  any  observing  physician,  and  the  half  is 
probably  concealed  even  from  them. 

This  subject  is  not  foreign  to  the  theme  of  this  paper,  for  it  is  not 
only  a  moral  evil,  but  a  physical  wrong.  The  health  of  the  mother 
suffers  materially  from  the  violence  done  to  her  system,  and  from  the 
shock  to  her  neiTOUs  sense.  Whether  it  is  effected  by  i>owerfiil  drngs 
or  by  mechanical  and  instrmnental  interference,  the  result  is  deleteri- 
ous to  the  animal  economy.  The  organs  are  often  seriously  lacerated, 
punctured,  irritated  or  inflamed,  producing  temporary  disease  which 
threatens  and  not  unfrequently  destroys  life,  and  also  when  apparently- 
cured,  leaves  the  organs  cicatrized,  contracted,  maimed,  in  distorted 
shapes  and  unnatural  positions,  in  a  state  of  sub-acute  inflammation  or 
chronic  congestion,  for  all  after-years  a  source  of  pain  and  weakness, 
and  a  fruitftil  origin  of  neuralgias,  debilities  and  miseries.  Be  assured 
this  is  not  exaggerated,  for  we  cannot  recall  to  mind  an  individual  who 
has  been  guilty  of  this  crime,  (for  it  must  be  called  a  crime,  under 
every  aspect,)  but  who  has  suffered  for  many  years  afterward  in  con- 
sequence. And  when  the  health  is  finally  restored,  the  freshness  of 
life  has  gone,  and  the  vigor  of  mind  and  energy  of  body  has  forever 
departed.  Languor  and  listlessness  have  become  a  second  nature  by 
liabit. 

Were  the  secrets  committed  to  the  sacred  keeping  of  a  physician 
allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  world,  we  could  convince  you  by  a  iiood 
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of  witnessing  cases  which  have  come  under  our  own  observation,  and 
which  cojild  be  corroborated  by  thousands  of  medical  men  in  this  • 
city  and  country,  that  we  have  barely  broached  the  subject,  and  that 
the  facts  are  not  even  fully  shadowed  forth. 

EVILS      THOUGHTLESSLY      PRODUCED. 

An  overweening  desire  for  luxury,  for  dress,  fashion,  or  from  sim- 
ple indolence,  sometimes  from  a  desire  which  may  be  laudable,  not  to 
produce  children  to  inherit  constitutional  diseases,  induces  many  to 
take  various  precautionary  measures  against  conception.  We  have 
heard  clergymen  state  '  that  a  man  should  control  the  size  of  his  fam- 
ily as  much  as  a  farmer  his  flocks ;  that  he  should  not  have  a  larger 
stock  than  he  can  house  and  feed  ;  that  this  was  in  the  power  of  every 
one ;  that  the  mind  was  given  to  control  the  appetites  ;  that  the  lower 
classes  were  over-running  with  children,  and  the  poorer  the  parents, 
the  more  prolific  they  became.'     Yes,  and  the  more  healthy  and  vig- 

.  orous.  It  is  these  women  who  do  not  pretend  to  guide  the  course  of 
events,  or  make  the  laws  of  Nature  conform  to  their  wishes,  who  are 
in  health  and  actually  doing  tbe  work  of  the  world,  while  the  wise  in 
their  own  conceit  are  sufferers,  invalids,  and  useless.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  necessities  of  our  existence  implanted  by  an  over-ruUng 
Providence,  cannot  be  contravened  without  detriment  to  the  system. 
Local  congestions,  nervous  affections  and  debiUties  are  the  direct  and 
indisputable  results  of  the  coitus  imperfectly  tegumenta  extaria^  ahlu- 
tiones  gdidoB^  infusiones  astringentes^  etcetera^  so  commonly  employed 
by  the  community,  who  are  so  ignorant  on  all  these  matters,  and  who 
are  in  fact  substituting  for  one  imaginary  difficulty  in  prospect,  a  host 
of  ills  that  will  leave  no  rest  or  comfort  to  be  found. 

On  this  subject  there  is  great  ignorance  and  great  ills  resulting. 
Inquiry  of  any  gynecologist  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the 
general  employment  of  any  means  for  the  prevention  of  conception,     "^ 
is  fraught  with  injury  to  the  female  certainly,  if  not  to  the  other  sex 
also.    Exactly  how  these  evils  are  effected  is  not  perhaps  of  easy 

.  explanation,  for  all  the  physiological  laws  are  not  fully  known,  but  of 
this  fact  there  is  no  mistake,  and  reasonably  enough,  for  sexual  con- 
gress is  thus  rendered  but  a  species  of  self-abuse. 

We  must  leave  this  question  thus  imperfectly  touched  upon,  for 
your  own  reflections.  It  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  American  woman,  but  it  cannot  be  discussed  advan- 
tageously in  a  single  article.  We  could  not  in  conscience  have 
omitted  so  important  a  cause  of  the  physical  decline  of  the  health  of 
our  women  without  alluding  to  it,  and  less  could  scarcely  be  said.  In 
your  reflections  take  one  guide  to  correct  deductions.     Start  with  the 
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firm  belief  that  God's  laws  cannot  be  discarded,  superseded  or  neg- 
lected with  impunity. 

INHEBITED      DISEASES. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  we  have  not  alluded  to  either  inherited  or 
contracted  constitutional  diseases  which  result  from  immoralities 
either  of  ancestors,  or  from  the  husband's  criminalities,  or  from  wo- 
man's personal  debasement.  "We  have  not  alluded  to  them,  princi- 
pally because  they  are  far  less  common  than  some  would  fiun  make  it 
appear.  With  all  their  follies,  the  American  women  are  virtuoos ; 
those  to  the  contrary,  wo  are  confident,  being  rare  exceptions.  This 
is  almost  as  true  of  the  American  husbands,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  true  to  their  marriage-vows,  and  in  a  proportion,  even  in 
the  tainted  cities,  the  hot-beds  of  vice,  far  greater  than  in  any  other 
land  of  Christendom.  That  many  women  do  thus  suffer  is  true  ;  and 
where  this  suffering  arises  from  the  sins  of  either  ancestors  or  hus- 
band, she  can  only  have  our  deepest  sympathies,  and  surely  none  can 
more  deservedly  claim  them !  ]^ut  where  moral  sin  has  brought  with 
it  physical  disease,  we  can  add  nothing  to  the  teacliings  of  Holy 
Writ  and  of  past  centuries.  '  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,' 
even  in  this  nineteenth  century,  for  the  truths  of  time  are  the  truths 
of  eternity.  Women  can  still  do  something.  They  have  yet  a  work 
to  perform.  Strip  off'  your  follies,  your  profligacies.  Live  for  some- 
thing better  than  dress  and  fashion,  and  that  ease  and  self-indulgenee 
which  like  a  coy  maiden,  when  courted  most,  furthest  "retires.  Accept 
your  earthly  mission  to  elevate  man,  to  lift  him  above  the  perishing 
dross  and  sickly  vanities  of  this  world : 

*  Allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way,^ 


/ 

A    LOFTIER    END    FOR    LIFE. 


If  the  sins  of  the  past  can  only  be  alleviated,  in  the  future  they  may 
be  prevented.  Be  a  mother  to  your  children ;  be  a  companion  for 
your  boys  and  girls.  The  follies  of  the  young  are  too  often  only  the 
manifestation  of  the  sins  of  the  mother,  sins  of  omission,  of  neglect 
of  the  child's  thought,  which  instead  of  being  trained,  as  the  gardener 
inclines  the  twig,  is  allowed  to  be  blowni  about  by  every  passing 
breeze.  Fill  your  child's  thoughts  full ;  stuff"  them  to  repletion  with 
the  good,  and  there  will  be  no  room  for  the  bad  to  get  in.  You  know 
how  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  stomach,  yet  you  do  not  attempt  to 
cater  for  his  nobler  mental  and  moral  nature.  Be  a  companion  for 
your  children.    Teach  them  that  if  weaned  from  your  breast  they  are 
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not  put  away  from  your  heart,  and  from  thence  let  them  still  draw 
their  spirit  as  they  before  found  their  life's  blood !     Be  a  mother  1     ^- 

*  My  ear  is  pained, 
My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled.' 

A  mother!  The  fashionable  woman  whom  we  once  met  dancing  wan 
tonly  at  a  city  ball  when  her  only  child  lay  at  home  sickening  with 
scarlet  fever,  is  not  the  type  we  urge  you  to  copy.  She  was  but  an 
ostrich  who  leaves  its  young  on  the  desert  sands.  No,  be  a  true 
mother,  instinct  with  all  the  holy  attributes  of  maternity.  There  are 
many  of  you  who  can,  like  us,  point  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest  for 
the  type  of  a  mother  not  dead,  for  she  yet  lives  in  our  hearts,  stirring 
us  up  with  a  sweet,  soft  voice,  yet  ringing  louder  than  clarion  blasts 
through  our  inmost  souls,  to  duty. 

Ah  !  if  you  will  but  accept  the  noble  office  you  are  called  upon  to 
perform,  if  you  will  but  occupy  the  heart  of  your  husband,  if  you  will 
.but  fold  your  children  into  your  own  sel^  know  their  inmost  thoughts, 
be  their  confident,  their  life-spiing,  their  guide,  '  truant  husbands, 
as  they  are  called,  sons  designated  as  '  only  a  little  wild,'  will  be  rare, 
and  the  world  will  be  renovated.  To  these  pure  joys  does  the  true 
woman  say  dress  and  fashion  are  preferable  ? 

Like  all  good  actions,  these  will  rebound  with  blessings.  In  the 
exercise  of  these  duties,  in  the  cultivation  of  home  joys  and  affections, 
the  exposures  and  consequent  diseases  will  not  be  met  with.  Life  will 
not  be  a  state  of  constant  invalidism.    Will  you  think  of  these  things  ? 

We  need  not  speak  here  of  the  habit  of  so  many  women  of  indis- 
criminate doctoring,  taking  of  medicines  whose  virtues  are  seen  only  in 
newspaper  advertisements,  indeed  in  the  constant  use  of  any  medi- 
cines. The  evils  of  over-dosing  have  been  sufficiently  dilated  upon, 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  especially  mention  the  evils  arising  from 
the  profuse  drinking  of  the  waters  of  various  mineral  springs,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  character  of  the  diseases  of  the  individual.  It 
is  now  80  general  a  custom  for  the  better  portion  of  the  community 
to  frequent  these  summer  resorts  and  without  professional  advice 
to  drink  inordinately  of  the  waters,  that  a  word  of  caution  seems 
especially  necessary.  Much  local  as  well  as  general  injury  are  often 
the  result. 

There  are  many  other  well-known  indulgences  which  vitiate  the 
health,  which  have  not  even  been  mentioned,  but  as  most  of  them  are 
apparent  to  all,  and  as  we  can  add  nothing  new  to  what  others  have 
repeatedly  said,  we  shall  leave  them  without  any  further  allusion. 


i 
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WOMEN»S      RIGHTS 


The  redemption  of  the  sex  from  their  alleged  degraded  condition 
as  dependent  upon  and  inferior  to  man,  is  one  of  the  great  controver- 
sial  topics  of  the  day.  If  we  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to  this  re- 
form movement,  it  must  be  seen  from  the  general  tenor  of  these 
remarks  that  it  is  not  from  any  skepticism  respecting  her  native 
capacity,  (for  the  quickness  of  woman's  intellect,  the  energy  of  wo- 
man's resolve,  and  the  persistency  of  woman's  determination  is  a  &ct 
generally  admitted,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  prove,  or  at  least  have 
asserted  our  belief,  in  her  natural  physical  strength.)  Any  opposition 
must  therefore  arise  from  her  own  slavery  to  forms,  and  customs,  and 
observances,  from  being  tied  down  by  fashion  and  folly.  They  should 
remember 

* who  would  be  free, 

Themselves  must  strike  the  blow,' 

and  not  only  assert  their  independence,  but  vindicate  their  daim  to 
equality,  not  with  chalk,  powder  and  balls;  or  blood-rouge  stained 
cheeks,  but  by  actual  attainments  and  victories  over  self-degeneraoy. 
At  the  bottom  of  all  superiority  is  physical  vigor.  An  inferior  mind 
backed  by  robust  health,  can  accomplish  all  that  it  undertakes,  but 
tortured  by  disease  and  restrained  by  debility,  the  proudest  intellect 
is  futile  to  obtain  results.  The  height  of  earthly  desire  can  only  Be 
striven  for  with  earnestness,  to  say  nothing  of  its  attainment,  with  the 
me7i8  sqna^  in  corpore  sano,  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

Readers,  we  have  written  these  pages  not  willingly,  but  after  mnch 
thoughtful  deliberation,  and  after  frequent  consultations  with  those 
whose  advice  one  who  can  be  so  happy  as  to  obtain  it,  is  compelled  to 
follow,  and  in  accordance  with  an  irresistible  feeling  of  duty.  Simple 
and  well-known  as  what  we  have  said  may  be  to  many,  it  has  cost 
some  resolution  to  say  it.  It  may  cost  you  more  resolution  to  follow 
its  instructions.  We  stand  only  as  a  guide-post,  showing  whither  lead 
the  two  roads :  it  is  for  you  to  choose  which  to  follow. 


'Winter's  gloom 


Shows  nothing  but  a  waste  with  one  broad  track 
Stamped  to  the  humble  door-step  from  the  lane ; 
The  snow-capped  wood-pile  stretching  ne^r  the  walls ; 
And  the  half-severed  log,  with  axe  that  leans 
Within  the  gaping  notch.' 
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MY       HOME. 

I. 

If  Love  would  find  an  humble  spot, 
Whence  he  should  never  wish  to  roam, 

I  know  the  place  —  a  little  cot 

That  shelters  those  I  love  —  my  home. 

n. 

You  may  not  see  the  eglantine 
In  summer  clamber  on  the  walls  ; 

You  may  not  see  the  works  divine 
Of  the  old  masters,  in  the  halls : 

in. 

Nor  aught  of  artful  music  hear. 
Nor  waters  dripping  from  a  fount, 

Nor  birds,  with  music  every  where 
Filling  the  sky  they  never  mount : 

IT. 

But  still  the  vines  do  clamber  there, 
And  cling,  and  wreathe  in  many  a  fold, 

And  all  their  buds  are  full  and  feir. 
That  blossom  into  flowers  of  gold. 

T. 

And  so  the  halls,  and  all  the  rooms, 
Are  hung  with  sacred  memories 

That  have  their  tints ;  and  o*er  their  blooms 
My  thoughts  go  wandering  like  bees. 

n. 

And  loud  the  little  baby  laughs, 
And  flings  his  arms  in  dainty  play, 

And  gives  the  peace  he  never  quafi& 
Through  aU  the  quiet  sunny  day. 

vn. 

And  so  if  Love  would  And  a  spot 

Whence  he  should  never  wish  to  roam, 

I  said  I  knew  the  place — a  cot 
That  shelters  peace  and  rest — my  home. 
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The  month  of  May  robed  the  catalpa  and  the  oleander  in  their  gor- 
geous masses  of  flowers,  and  the  peace  of  Charleston  was  still  undis- 
turbed except  by  gathering  rumors,  that  the  EngUsh  fleet  and  trans- 
ports destined  for  its  attack  had  arrived  in  Cape  Fear  River.  All  the 
mechanics  and  laborers  about  town  were  employed  in  extending  and 
strengthening  its  fortifications,  and  a  great  number  of  negroes,  brought 
down  from  the  country,  were  put  upon  the  works.  The  bloom  of  the 
magnolia  was  turning  yellow  in  the  hot  sky  of  early  summer,  when 
on  the  first  day  of  June  expresses  from  Christ  Church  Parish  brought 
news  to  the  President,  that  a  fleet  of  forty  or  fifty  sail  lay  anchored 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Charleston  bar. 

Happily  the  colony  had  already  organized  an  efficient  government 
and  invested  Rutledge,  its  chief  executive  officer,  with  large  powers. 
He  ordered  the  alarm  to  be  fired,  and  while  the  citizens  were  looking 
out  for  horses,  carriages,  or  boats  to  remove  their  wives  and  children, 
he  hastened  down  the  militia  from  the  country  by  expresses ;  and  in 
company  with  Armstrong  visited  all  the  fortifications.  Barricades 
were  thrown  up  across  the  principal  streets  ;  defences  were  raised  at 
the  points  most  likely  to  be  selected  for  landing ;  lead,  gleaned  from 
the  weights  of  windows  of  churches  and  dwelling-houses,  was  cast 
into  musket-balls,  and  9  respectable  force  in  men  was  concentred  at 
the  capital 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  were  tmned  upon  the  people  of 
South-Carolina.  Their  invaders,  at  a  moment  when  instant  action  was 
essential  to  their  success,  were  perplexed  by  uncertainty  of  coimsel  be- 
tween Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  the  respective  commanders  of 
the  army  and  the  naval  force.  On  the  seventh  Clinton  would  have 
sent  on  shore  a  proclamation  by  a  flag  of  truce ;  his  boat  was  fired 
upon  by  an  ignorant  sentinel ;  but  next  day  Moultrie  offered  an  ex- 
planation through  one  of  his  officers,  and  received  the  proclamation 
in  return.  In  this  the  British  general  declared  the  existence  of  *  a 
most  unprovoked  and  wicked  rebellion  within  South-Carolina,'  the 
*  succession  of  crimes  of  its  inhabitants,'  the  tyranny  of  its  congress 
and  committees,  the  error,  thus  far  incorrigible,  of  an  *  infiituated  and 
misguided  multitude,'  thiB  duty  of  *  proceeding  forthwith  against  all 
bodies  of  men  in  arms,  congresses  and  conunittees,  as  open  enemies 
of  the  State ; '  but  *  from  humanity '  he  consented  *  to  forewarn  the 
deluded  people,'  and  to  offer  in  his  majesty's  name  *  free  pardon  to 
such  as  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  to  the  laws.'     Having 

*  From  Mr.  Bakgroit's  forthcoming  yolame  of  the  History  of  the  United  States. 
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done  this,  lie  consulted  Comwallis  on  the  best  mc^ns  of  gaining  pos- 
session of  Sullivan's  island ;  and  both  agreed  that  they  could  not  more 
effectually  cooperate  with  the  intended  movement  of  the  fleet,  than  by 
taking  possession  of  Long  Island,  which  was  represented  to  communi- 
cate with  Sullivan's  Island  at  low  water,  by  a  ford,  and  with  the  main 
by  a  channel  navigable  for  boats  of  draft.  Clinton  had  had  four  days' 
time  to  sound  the  ford ;  but  he  took  the  story  of  its  depth  on  trust. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  June,  Charles  Lee,  attended  by*  his 
aides-de-camp  and  Robert  Howe  of  North-Carolina,  arrived  at  Had- 
drell's  Point.  After  examining  its  fortifications,  he  crossed  over  to 
Sullivan's  Island,  where  he  found  a  good  stock  of  powder,  a  fort  of 
which  the  front  and  one  side  were  finished,  and  twelve  himdred  men 
encamped, in  its  rear  in  huts  and  booths  that  were  roofed  with  palmetto 
leaves.  Within  the  fort  numerous  mechanics  and  laborers  were  lifting 
and  fitting  heavy  palmetto  logs  for  its  walls.  He  had  scarce  glanced 
at  the  work,  when  he  declared  that  '  he  did  not  like  that  post  at  aU  ; 
it  could  not  hold  out  half-an-hour,  and  there  was  no  way  to  retreat ; ' 
it  was  but  a  '  slaughter-pen '  and  the  garrison  would  be  sacrificed. 
On  his  way  up  to  Charleston,  Lee  touched  at  James  Island,  where 
Gadsden  had  the  command. 

The  battalions  raised  in  South-Carolina  were  not  as  yet  placed  upon 
the  continental  establishment ;  and  although  Congress  bore  the  pro- 
portionate expense,  the  disposition  of  the  force  still  remained  under 
the  exclusive  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Colony  and  its  officers. 
This  circumstance  became  now  of  the  greatest  importance.  To  Ann 
strong  no  command  whatever  had  been  conceded ;  and  he  had  had 
little  to  do  «xcept  to  receive  the  hospitalities  of  Charleston ;  but  Lee 
was  the  second  6fficer  in  the  American  army ;  his  military  fame  was 
at  that  time  very  great ;  he  had  power  from  the  general  Congress 
to  order,  and  he  had  ordered  battalions  from  North-Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  his  presence  was  a  constant  pledge  of  the  active  sympathy  of 
the  continent ;  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  invested  with  the  military 
command  through  an  order  from  Rutledge. 

On  that  same  day  Clinton  began  his  disembarkation,  landing  four 
or  five  hundred  men  on  Long  Island.  It  was  therefore  evident  that 
the  first  attack  was  to  be  made  not  on  the  city,  but  its  out-post ;  yet 
Lee  proposed  to  Rutledge  to  withdraw  from  Sullivan's  Island  and 
abandon  it  without  a  blow.  Had  he  acted  in  concert  with  the  invad- 
ers, he  could  not  have  more  completely  promoted  their  design.  But 
Rutledge,  interposing  his  authority,  would  not  suffer  it,  and  Lee  did 
not  venture  to  proceed  alone ;  yet  on  the  tenth  his  very  first  order  to 
Moultrie,  except  one  which  was  revoked  as  soon  as  issued,  directed 
that  officer  to  construct  bridges  for  his  retreat,  and  the  order  was  re- 
peated and  enforced  several  times  that  day,  and  almost  every  succeed- 
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ing  one.  Happily  Moultrie's  courage  was  of  that  placid  kind  that 
could  not  be  made  anxious  or  uneasy;  he  weighed  carefully  his  dan- 
ger and  his  resources ;  with  quiet,  imperturbable  confidence,  formed 
his  plan  for  repelling  the  impending  double  attack  of  the  enemy  by 
sea  and  by  land ;  and  never  so  much  as  imagined  that  he  coold  be 
driven  from  his  post. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  while  the  continental  congress  was  finishing 
thQ  debate  on  independence,  the  Bristol,  whose  guns  had  been  previr 
ously  taken  out,  came  over  the  bar  attended  by  thirty  or  forty  vessels, 
and  anchored  at  about  three  miles  from  Fort  Sullivan.  In  Charleston, 
from  which  this  movement  was  distinctly  visible,  all  was  action ;  on 
the  wharfs  warehouses  of  great  value  were  thrown  down  to  give  room 
for  the  fire  of  camion  and  musketry  from  the  lines  along  East  Bay ; 
intrench  men  ts  surrounded  the  town ;  the  barricades,  raised  in  die 
princii)al  streets,  were  continued  to  the  water ;  (ind  arrow-headed  em- 
bankments were  projected  upon  the  landing-places.  Negroes  from  the 
country  took  part  in  the  labor ;  the  hoe  and  the  spade  were  also  in 
every  citizen's  hands,  for  all  persons,  without  distinction,  ^labored 
with  alacrity,'  some  for  the  sake  of  example,  some  as  the  best  way  of 
being  useful.  Neither  the  noon-day  sun,  nor  the  rain,  which  in  that 
clime  drops  from  the  clouds  in  gushes,  interrupted  their  toil. 

On  the  eleventh  the  two  regiments  from  North-Carolina  arrived. 
That  same  day  Lee,  being  told  that  a  bridge  of  retreat  from  Sullivan's 
Island  to  Iladdrell's  Point  was  impossible,  and  not  being  permitted  by 
Rutledge  to  direct  the  total  evacuation  of  the  island,  ordered  Moid- 
trie  unmediately  to  send  four  hundred  of  his  men  over  to  the  conti- 
nent ;  in  his  postscript  he  added :  '  Make  up  the  detachijient  to  five 
hundred.'  On  the  thirteenth  he  writes,  '  You  will  detach  another 
hundred  of  men,'  to  strengthen  the  cori)s  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek.  But  the  spirit  of  South-Carolina  had  sympathy  with  Moultrie, 
and  mechanics  and  negro  laborers  were  sent  down  to  complete  his 
fort ;  but  hard  as  they  toiled,  it  was  not  nearly  finished  before  the 
action.  On  the  twelfth  the  wind  blew  so  violently  that  two  ships 
which  lay  outside  of  the  bar,  were  obliged  for  safety  to  stand  out  to 
sea,  and  this  assisted  to  delav  the  attack. 

On  the  fifteenth,  Lee  stationed  Armstrong  at  Haddrell's  Point; 
and  Armstrong,  as  the  superior  officer,  ever  manifested  for  Moultrie  a 
hearty  friendship.  On  that  same  day.  Sir  Peter  Parker  gave  to  the 
captains  of  his  squadron  his  arrangement  for  the  attack  of  the  bat- 
teries on  Sullivan's  Island,  and  on  the  sixteenth  he  communicated  it 
to  Clinton,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  dilatory  conduct  of 
the  British  betrayed  uncertainty  and  a  division  of  councils ;  and  the 
Carolinians  made  such  use  of  the  consequent  delay,  that  by  the  seven- 
teenth they  were  in  an  exceedingly  good  state  of  preparation  at  every 
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out-post  and  also  in  town.  But  Clinton  intended  only  to  occupy  and 
garrison  Sullivan's  Island.  For  that  end,  consulting  with  Comwallis, 
he  completed  the  landing  of  all  his  men  on  Long  Island,  a  naked  sand, 
where  nothing  grew  except  a  few  bushes,  that  harbored  myriads  of 
musquitoes,  and  where  the  troops  suffered  intensely  from  the  burning 
sun,  the  want  of  good  water,  and  the  bad  quality  and  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  provisions.  A  trial  of  the  ford  was  made ;  Clinton  himself 
waded  in  up  to  his  neck,;  so  did  others  of  his  officers,  and  on  the  day 
on  which  he  succeeded  in  getting  all  his  men  on  shore,  he  announced 
through  Vaughan  to  Sir  Peter  Parker,  that  no  ford  was  to  be  found ; 
that  there  remained  a  depth  of  seven  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  troops  could  not  take  the  share  they  expected  in 
the  intended  attack.  His  six  full  regiments,  and  companies  enough 
from  others  to  make  up  one  more,  a  body  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand men,  thoroughly  provided  with  arms,  artillery,  and  ammunition, 
had  left  the  transports  for  a  naked  sand-bank  that  was  to  them  a 
prison.  Yet  compelled  to  propose  something,  Clinton  fixed  on  the 
twenty-third  for  the  joint  attack. 

On  the  night  after  the  day  appointed  fbr  the  attack,  Muhlenberg's 
regiment  arrived.  On  receiving  Lee's  orders  it  instantly  set  off  from 
Virginia  and  marched  to  Charleston,  without  tents,  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  weather.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  Muhlenberg's  old 
German  parishioners,  and  of  the  Virginia  regiments,  and  was  the  most 
complete,  the  best  anhed,  best  clothed,  and  best  equipped  for  immedi- 
ate service.     The  Americans  were  now  very  strong. 

The  confidence  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  an  easy  victory  was  unshaken. 
To  make  all  sure,  he  exercised  a  body  of  marines  and  seamen  in  the 
art  of  entering  forts  through  embrasures ;  intending  first  to  silence 
Moultrie's  battery,  then  to  land  his  traiiftd^etachment,  and  by  their  aid 
^nter  the  fort.  His  presumption  was  justified  by  the  judgment  of  Lee. 
That  general,  coming  down  to  the  island,  took  Moultrie  aside  and 
said :  *  Do  you  think  you  can  maintain  this  post  ? '  Moultrie  answered  : 
'  Yes,  I  think  I  can.'  But  Lee  had  no  faith  in  a  spirited  defence,  fret- 
ted at  the  too  easy  disposition  of  Moultrie,  and  wished,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  to  remove  him  from  the  command. 

On  the  twenty-third  an  unfavorable  wind  prevented  the  joint  attack. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  the  squadron  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
the  '  Experiment,'  a  ship  of  sixty  guns,  which  passed  the  bar  on  the 
twenty-sixth.  Letters  of  encouragement  came  also  from  Tonyn,  then 
Governor  of  East-Florida,  who  was  impatient  for  an  attack  on  Georgia ; 
he  would  have  had  a  body  of  Indians  raised  on  the  back  of  South- 
Carolina  ;  and  a  body  of  royalists  to  '  terrify  and  distract,  so  that  the 
assault  at  Charleston  would  have  struck  an  astonishing  terror  and 
affright.'    'He  reported  South-Carolina  to  be  in  '  a  mutinous  state  that 
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delighted  him ; '  *  the  men  would  certainly  rise  on  their  oflScers ;  the 
battery  on  Sullivan's  Island  would  not  discharge  two  rounds.'  This 
opinion  was  spread  through  the  fleet,  and  became  the  belief  of  every 
sailor  on  board.  With  or  without  Clinton's  aid  the  Commodore  was 
persuaded  that  with  his  trained  seamen  and  marines,  he  could  take 
and  keep  possession  of  the  fort,  till  Clinton  should  '  send  as  many 
troops  as  he  might  think  proper,  and  who  might  enter  the  fort  in  the 
same  way.' 

Captain  Lamperer  walking  with  Moultrie  on  the  platform,  and 
looking  at  the  British  ships-of-war,  all  of  which  had  already  come 
over  the  bar,  addressed  him  :  *  Well,  Colonel,  what  do  you  think  of  it 
now?'  *We  shall  beat  them,^  said  Moultrie.  *The  men-ofwar,' 
rejoined  the  captain,  'will  knock  your  fort  down  in  half-an-hour,' 
*  Then,'  said  Moultrie,  *  we  will  lie  behind  the  ruins  and  prevent  their 
men  from  landing.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  a  gentle  sea-breeze  prognosti- 
cated the  attack.  Lee,  from  Charleston,  for  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
time,  charged  Moultrie  to  finish  the  bridge  for  his  retreat,  promised 
him  reljnforcements,  which  were  never  sent,  and  still  meditated  remov- 
ing hipi  from  his  command ;  while  Moultrie,  whose  faculties,  under 
the  outward  show  of  imperturbable  and  even  indolent  calm,  were 
strained  to  their  utmost  tension,  rode  to  ^isit  his  advanced  guard  on 
the  east.  Here  the  commander,  William  Thoipson,  of  Orangeburg, 
of  Irish  descent,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  from  childhood  a  citi- 
zen of  South-Carolina,  a  man  of  rare  worth  in  private  life,  brave  and 
intelligent  as  an  officer,  had,  at  the  extreme  point,  posted  fifty  of 
the  militia  behind  sand-hills  and  myrtle  bushes.  A  few  hundred  yards 
in  the  rear  he  guarded  breas^orks  that'  had  been  thrown  up,  with 
three  hundred  riflemen  of  his  own  regiment  from  Orangeburg  and  its 
neighborhood,  with  two  hundred  of  Clark's  North-Carolina  regiment,* 
two  hundred  more  of  the  men  of  South-Carolina  under  Horry ;  and 
the  raccoon  company  of  riflemen.  On  his  left  he  was  protected  by  a 
morass;  on  his  right  by  one  eighteen  pounder  and  one  brass  six 
pounder,  which  overlooked  the  spot  where  Clinton  would  wish  to  land. 

Seeing  the  enemy's  boats  already  in  motion  on  the  beach  of 
Long  Island,  and  the  men-of-war  loosing  their  topsails,  Moultrie  hur- 
ried back  to  his  fort  at  full  speed.  He  ordered  the  long  roll  to 
beat,  and  officers  and  men  to  their  posts.  His  whole  number,  includ- 
ing himself  and  officers,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-five ;  of  whom 
twenty-two  were  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  artillery,  the  rest  of  his  own 
regiment ;  men  who  were  bound  to  each  other,  to  their  officers,  and  to 
him,  by  personal  aflection  and  confidence.  Next  to  him  in  command 
was  Isaac  Motte ;  the  major  of  his  regiment,  was  the  fearless^and  fault- 
less Francis  Marion.  The  fort  was  a  square  with  a  bastion  at  each  angle ; 
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built  of  palmetto  logs,  dove-tailed  and  bolted  together,  and  laid  in 
parallel  rows  sixteen  feet  asunder ;  between  these  rows  the  space  was 
filled  with  sand.  On  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  the  palmetto  waU 
was  only  seven  feet  high,  but  it  was  surmounted  by  thick  plank,  so  as 
to  be  tenable  against  a  scaling  party ;  a  traverse  ofssand  extended 
from  east  to  west.  The  southern  and  western  curtains  were  finished 
with  their  platforms,  on  which  the  cannon  were  mounted.  The  stan- 
dard which  was  advanced  to  the  south-east  bastion,  displayed  a  flag 
of  blue  with  a  white  crescent,  on  which  was  emblazoned  Liberty. 
The  whole  number  of  cannon  in  the  fort,  the  bastions,  and  the  two 
cavaliers,  was  but  thirty-one,  of  which  no  more  than  twenty-one  could 
at  the  same  time  be  brought  into  use ;  of  ammunition  therp  were  but 
twenty-eight  rounds  for  twenty-six  cannon.  At  Haddrell's  Point 
across  the  bay  Armstrong  had  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  first 
regular  South-Carolina  regiment,  under  Christopher  Gadsden,  occu- 
pied Fort  Johnson,  which  stood  on  the  most  northerly  part  of  James 
Island,  about  three  miles  from  Charleston,  and  within  point-blank  shot 
of  the  channel.  Charleston  was  guarded  by  more  than  two  thousand 
men. 

Half-an-houp  after  nine  in  the  morning,  the  commodore  gave  signal 
to  Clinton  that  he  should  go  on  the  attack.  An  hour  later  the  ships- 
of-war  were  under  weigh.  Gadsden,  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  the 
rest  at  Fort  Johnson  watched  all  their  movements ;  in  Charleston  the 
wharfs  and  water-side  along  the  bay  were  crowded  with  troops  un- 
der arms  and  lookers-on.  The  men  of  Carolina  must  foil  their  gjver^ 
sary,  or  their  city  may  perish ;  their  houses  be  sacked  and  burned, 
and  the  savages  on  the  frontier  start  from  their  lurking-places.  No 
grievous  oppressions  weighed  down  the  industry  of  South-Carolina ; 
she  came  forth  to  the  struggle  from  generous  sympathy ;  and  now 
the  battle  is  to  be  fought  for  her  chief  city,  and  the  province. 

The  *  Thunderbomb,'  covered  by  the  '  Friendship,'  began  the  action 
by  throwing  shells,  which  it  continued,  till  more  than  sixty  were  dis- 
charged ;  of  these  some  burst  in  the  air ;  one  lighted  on  the  magazine 
without  doing  injury ;  the  rest  sunk  in  the  morass,  or  were  buried  in 
the  sand  within  the  fort.  At  about  a  quarter  to  eleven  the  *  Active,' 
of  twenty-eight  guns,  disregarding  four  or  five  shots  fired  at  her  while 
under  sail ;  the  *  Bristol,'  with  fifty  guns,  having  on  board  Sir  Peter 
Parker  and  Lord  William  Campbell,  the  Governor ;  the  '  Experiment,' 
also  of  fifty  guns ;  and  the  *  Solebay,'  of  twenty-eight,  brought  up 
within  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  foot,  let  go  their 
anchors  with  springs  upon  {heir  Cables,  and  began  a  most  furious 
cannonade.  Every  sailor  expected  that  two  broadsides  would  end  the 
strife ;  but  the  soft,  fibrous,  spongy  wood  of  the  palmetto  withstood 
the  rapid  fire,  and  neither  spUt,  nor  splintered,  nor  started ;  and  the 
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parapet  was  high  enough  to  protect  the  men  on  the  platforms.  When 
broadsides  from  three  or  four  of  the  men-of-war  struck  the  logs  at  the 
same  instant,  the  shock  gave  the  merlons  a  tremor,  but  the  pile  re- 
mained uninjured.  Moultrie  had  but  one-tenth  as  many  guns  as 
were  brought  to  bear  on  him,  and  was  moreover  obliged  to  stint  the 
use  of  powder.  His  guns  accordingly  were  fired  very  slowly,  the 
officers  taking  aim,  and  waiting  always  for  the  smoke  to  clear  away, 
that  they  might  point  with  more  precision.  *  Mind  the  commodore, 
mind  tlie  fifty-gun  ships,'  were  the  words  that  passed  along  the  plat- 
form from  officers  and  men. 

*  Shall  I  send  for  more  powder  ?  '  asked  Moultrie  of  Motte. 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  Motte. 

And  Moultrie  wrote  to  Lee :  '  I  believe  we  shall  want  more  powder. 
At  the  rate  we  go  on,  I  think  we  shall ;  but  you  can  see  that.  Pray 
send  us  more,  if  you  think  proper.' 

More  vessels  were  seen  coming  up,  and  cannon  were  heard  from  the 
north-east.  Clinton  had  promised  support;  not  knowing  what  else 
to  do,  he  directed  the  batteries  on  Long  Island  to  open  a  cannonade ; 
and  several  shells  were  thrown  into  Thomson's  intrenchments,  doing 
no  other  damage  than  wounding  one  soldier.  The  firing  was  returned 
by  Thomson  with  his  one  eighteen  pounder ;  but,  from  the  distance, 
with  little  effect. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  light  infantry,  grenadiers,  and  the  fifteenth 
regiment  embarked  in  boats,  while  floating  batteries  and  armed  craft 
got  i#der  weigh  to  cover  the  landing ;  but  the  troops  never  so  much 
as  once  attempted  to  land.  The  detachment  had  hardly  left  Long 
Island  before  it  was  ordered  to  disembark,  for  it  was  seen  that  *  the 
landing  was  impracticable,  and  would  have  been  the  destruction  of 
many  brave  men  without  the  least  probability  of  success.'  The  Ame- 
rican defences  were  so  well  constructed,  the  approach  so  difficult, 
Thomson  so  vigilant,  his  men  such  skilful  sharpshooters,  that  had  the 
British  landed,  they  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  *  It  was  impos- 
sible,' says  Clinton,  '  to  decide  positively  upon  any  plan ; '  and  he  did 
nothing. 

An  attack  on  Haddrell's  Point  would  have  been  still  more  despe- 
rate ;  though  the  Commodore,  at  Clinton's  request,  sent  three  frigates 
to  cooperate  with  him  in  that  design.  The  people  of  Charleston,  as 
they  looked  from  the  battery  with  senses  quickened  by  the  nearness 
of  danger,  beheld  the  '  Sphinx,'  the  '  Acteon,'  and  the  '  Syren,'  each 
of  twenty-eight  guns,  sailing  as  if  to  get  between  Haddrell's  Point  and 
the  fort,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  works,  and  when  the  rebels  should  be 
driven  from  them,  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  It  was  a  moment  of  danger, 
for  the  fort  on  that  side  was  unfinished.  But  the  pilots  kept  too  far 
to  the  south,  so  that  they  run  all  the  three  upon  a  bank  of  sand,  known 
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as  the  Lower  Middle  Ground.  Gladdened  by  seeing  the  frigates  thus 
entangled,  the  people  at  Charleston  were  swayed  alternately  by  fears 
and  hopes ;  the  armed  inhabitants  stood  every  one  at  his  post,  uncer- 
tain but  that  they  might  be  called  to  immediate  action,  hardly  daring 
to  believe  that  Moultrie's  small  and  ill-furnished  garrison  could  beat 
oflf  the  squadron,  when  behold !  his  flag  disappears  from  their  eyes. 
Fearing  that  his  colors  had  been  struck,  they  prepared  to  meet  the  in- 
vaders at  the  water's  edge,  trusting  in  Providence  and  preferring 
death  to  slavery.  In  the  fort,  William  Jasper,  a  sergeant,  perceived 
that  the  flag  had  been  cut  down  by  a  ball  from  the  enemy  and  had 
&llen  over  the  ramparts.  '  Colonel,'  said  he  to  Moultrie,  '  do  n't  let 
us  flght  without  a  flag.' 

*  What  can  you  do  ?  '  asked  Moultrie ;  '  the  staff  is  broken  ofi*.' 

*  Then,'  said  Jasper,  '  I  '11  fix  it  on  a  halberd,  and  place  it  on  the 
merlon  of  the  bastion  next  the  enemy;'  and  leaping  through  an  em- 
brasure, and  braving  the  thickest  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  took  up  the 
flag,  returned  with  it  safely  and  planted  it,  as  he  had  promised,  on  the 
summit  of  the  merlon.  The  day  wa^  exceedingly  hot,  the  almost  veiti« 
cal  sun  of  mid-summer  glared  from  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  tempera- 
ture  was  increased  by  the  blaze  from  the  cannon  on  the  platform.  All 
of  the  garrison  threw  off*  their  coats  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  and 
some  were  almost  naked ;  Moultrie  and  several  of  the  officers  smoked 
their  pipes  as  they  gave  their  orders.  The  defence  was  conducted 
within  sight  of  those  whose  watchfulness  was  to  them  the  most  animat- 
ing. They  knew  that  their  movements  were  observed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants from  the  housetops  of  Charleston ;  by  the  veteran  Armstrong,  and 
the  little  army  at  Haddrell's  Point ;  by  Gadsden  at  Fort  Johnson, 
who  was  almost  near  enough  to  take  part  in  the  engagement,  and 
was  chafing  with  discontent  at  not  being  himself  in  the  scene  of  danger. 
Exposed  to  an  incessant  cannonade,  which  seemed  sufficient  to  daunt 
the  bravest  veterans,  they  stuck  to  their  guns  with  the  greatest  con- 
stancy. Hit  by  a  ball  which  entered  through  an  embrasure,  MacDaniel 
cried  out  to  his  brother  soldiers : '  I  am  dying,  but  do  n't  let  the  cause 
of  liberty  expire  with  roe  this  day.' 

Jasper  removed  the  mangled  corpse  from  the  sight  of  his  comrades, 
and  cried  aloud :  '  Let  us  revenge  that  brave  man's  death.' 

The  slow,  intermitted  fire  which  was  skilfully  directed  against  the 
commodore  and  the  brave  seamen  on  board  4;he  '  Bristol,'  shattered 
that  ship  and  carried  wounds  and  death.  Never  had  a  British 
squadron  *  experienced  so  rude  an  encounter.'  Once  the  springs  on 
the  cables  of  the  '  Bristol '  were  swept  away ;  as  she  swung  round  with 
her  stem  toward  the  fort,  she  drew  upon  herself  the  fire  of  all  the 
guns  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  The  skughter  was 
dreadful ;  of  all  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  were  stationed  on 
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her  quarter-deck,  not  one  escaped  being  killed  or  wounded.  At  oi 
moment,  it  is  said,  the  commodore  stood  there  alone,  an  example  < 
tmsurpassed  intrepidity  and  firmness.  Neither  the  wind  nor  the  tic 
suffered  him  to  retire.  Morris,  his  captain,  having  his  fore-arm  sha 
tered  by  a  chain-shot,  and  also  receiving  a  wound  in  his  neck,  vn 
taken  into  the  cock-pit ;  but  after  submitting  to  amputation,  he  i 
sisted  on  being  carried  on  the  quarter-deck  once  more,  wheiie  he  r 
sirnied  the  command  md  continued  it,  till  he  was  shot  through  tl 
body,  when  feeling  dissolution  near,  he  commended  his  fiunily  to  tl: 
providence  of  God  and  the  generosity  of  his  country.  Meantime  tl 
eyes  of  the  commodore  and  of  all  on  board  his  fleet  were  '  frequent! 
and  impatiently '  and  vainly  turned  toward  the  army.  If  the  troo{ 
would  but  cooperate,  he  was  sure  of  gaining  the  island ;  for,  at  aboi 
one  o'clock  he  believed  that  he  had  silenced  the  guns  of  the  rebe! 
and  that  the  fort  was  about  to  be  evacuated.  '  If  this  were  so,*  Clii 
ton  afterward  asked  liim, '  why  did  you  not  take  possession  of  the  foi 
with  the  seamen  and  marines  whom  you  practised  for  the  purpose  ? 
And  Parker's  answer  was,  that  h#  had  no  prospect  of  speedy  suppoi 
from  Clinton.  But  the  pause  was  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  powder,  o 
which  the  little  that  remained  was  reserved  for  the  musketry  as  a  di 
fence  against  an  expected  attack  from  the  land  forces.  Lee  should 
have  sent  supplies ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  action  Moultrie  receive 
from  him  this  letter : '  K  you  should  unfortunately  expend  your  ammc 
nition  without  beating  oflf  the  enemy  or  driving  them  on  ground,  spik 
your  guns  and  retreat.' 

A  Httle  later  a  better  gift  and  a  better  message  came  from  Rutledgc 
at  Charleston :  '  I  send  you  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder.  Yoi 
know  our  collection  is  not  very  great.  Honor  and  victory  to  you  an^ 
our  worthy  countrymen  with  you.  Do  not  make  too  free  with  you 
cannon.  Be  cool,  and  do  mischief  These  five  hundred  pouudi 
of  powder,  with  two  hundred  pounds  from  a  schooner  lying  a 
the  back  of  the  fort,  were  all  the  suppUes  that  Moultrie  received.  A 
three  in  the  afternoon,  Lee,  on  a  report  from  his  aide-de-camp  Byrd 
sent  Muhlenberg's  Virginia  Riflemen  to  reenforco  Thomson.  A  little 
before  five  Moultrie  was  able  to  renew  his  fire.  At  about  five  tin 
marines  in  the  ships'  tops,  seeing  a  lieutenant  with  eight  or  ten  mei 
remove  the  heavy  barricade  from  the  gateway  to  the  fort,  thought 
that  Moultrie  and  his  party  were  about  to  retreat,  but  the  gatewai 
was  unbarred  to  receive  a  visit  from  Lee.  The  ofiicers,  half-naked  anc 
begrimed  with  the  hot  day's  work,  respectfully  laid  down  their  pipec 
as  he  drew  near.  The  general  himself  pointed  two  or  three  guns 
after  which  he  said  to  Moultrie,  '  Colonel,  I  see  you  are  doing  ver\ 
well  here,  you  have  no  occasion  for  me,  I  will  go  up  to  town  again ; ' 
and  thus  he  left  the  fort. 
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When  at  a  few  minutes  past  seven  the  son  went  down  in  a 
blaze  of  light,  the  battle  was  still  raging,  though  the  British  showed 
signs  of  weariness.  The  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  whom  the  evening 
sea  breeze  collected  on  the  battery,  could  behold  the  flag  of  crescent 
liberty  still  proudly  waving;  and  they  continued  gazing  anxiously, 
till  the  short  twilight  gave  way  suddenly  to  the  deep  darkness  of 
a  southern  night,  when  nothing  was  seen  but  continual  flashes, 
followed  by  peals  as  it  were  of  thunder  coming  out  from  a  heavy 
cloud.  Many  thousand  shot  were  fired  from  the  shipping,  and  hardly 
a  hut  or  a  tree  on  the  island  remained  unhurt;  but  the  works 
were  very  little  damaged,  and  only  one  gun  was  silenced.  The  firing 
from  the  fort  continued  slowly ;  and  the  .few  shot  they  were  able  to 
send,  were  heard  to  strike  against  the  ships'  timbers.  Just  after  nine 
o'clock,  a  great  part  of  his  ammunition  being  expended  in  a  cannonade 
of  about  ten  hours,  his  people  fatigued,  the  '  Bristol '  and  the  '  Experi- 
ment '  made  nearly  wrecks,  the  tide  of  ebb  almost  done,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  help  from  the  army  at  the  eastward,  and  no  possibility  of  his 
being  of  any  further  service.  Sir  Peter  Parker  resolved  to  withdraw. 
At  half-past  nine  his  ships  slipped  their  cables,  and  dropped  down 
with  the  tide  to  their  previous  moorings. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  Americans  in  the  fort,  who  took 
part  in  this  action,  all  but  eleven  remained  alive,  and  of  these  but 
twenty-six  were  wounded.  At  so  small  a  cost  of  life  had  Charleston 
been  defended  and  a  province  saved. 

When,  after  a  cannonade  of  about  ten  hours,  the  firing  ceased,  the 
inhabitants  of  Charleston  remained  in  suspense,  till  a  boat  from  Moul- 
trie announced  his  victory.  At  morning's  dawn  the  '  Acteon '  frigate 
was  seen,  fast  aground  at  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  fort. 
The  *  Syren '  had  got  o%  and  so  too  had  the  *  Sphinx,'  yet  with  the 
loss  of  her  bowsprit.  Some  shots  were  exchanged,  but  the  company 
of  the  'Acteon'  soon  set  fire  to  her  and  deserted  her.  Men  from  the 
fort  boarded  her  while  she  was  on  fire,  pointed  and  discharged  two  or 
three  of  her  guns  at  the  commodore,  and  loaded  their  three  boats 
from  her  stores.  In  one  half  of  an  hour  after  they  abandoned  her  she 
blew  up,  and  to  the  eyes  of  the  Carolinians,  the  pillar  of  smoke,  as  it 
rose  over  the  vessel,  took  the  form  of  the  palmetto. 

The  '  Bristol '  had  forty  men  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded.  Lord 
William  Campbell  received  a  contusion  in  his  left  side,  and,  after  suf- 
fering two  years,  died  from  its  effects.  Sir  Peter  Parker  was  slightly 
injured.  About  seventy  balls  went  through  the  ship ;  her  mizzen- 
mast  was  so  much  hurt  that  it  fell  early  the  next  morning ;  the  main- 
mast was  cut  away  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  hounds ;  and  the  broad 
pendant  now  streamed  from  a  juiy-mast,  lower  than  the  foremast.  She 
had  suffered  so  much  in  hull,  masts,  and  rigging,  that  but  for  the  still 
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ness  of  the  sea  she  must  have  gone  down.  On  board  the  *  Experiment,' 
twenty-three  were  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded ;  Scott,  her  captain 
lost  his  left  arm,  and  was  otherwise  so  much  wounded,  that  his  lift 
was  long  despaired  of;  the  ship  was  much  damaged,  her  mizzen  gaff 
was  shot  away.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British  fleet,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  two  hundred  and  five.  The  royal  governors  of  North- 
Carolina  and  of  South-Carolina,  as  well  as  Clinton  and  Cornwallis,  and 
seven  regiments,  were  witnesses  of  the  defeat.  The  commodore  and 
the  general  long  indulged  in  reciprocal  criminations.  Nothing  re- 
mained for  the  army  but  to  quit  the  sands  of  Long  Island,  yet  three 
weeks  more  passed  away  before  they  embarked  in  transports  for  New- 
York  under  the  single  '  coifv^gy  of  the  '  Solcbay '  frigate ;  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  being  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  still  longer  to  refit.' 

The  success  of  the  Carolinians  was  due  to  the  wisdom  and  adeqnste- 
ness  of  their  preparations.  It  saved  not  a  post  but  a  province.  It 
kept  seven  regiments  away  from  New- York  for  two  months;  it  gave 
security  to  Georgia,  and  three  years'  peace  to  Carolina ;  it  dispelled 
throughout  the  South  the  dread  of  British  superiority ;  it  drove  the 
loyalists  into  shameful  obscurity.  It  was  an  announcement  to  the 
other  colonies  of  the  existence  of  South-Carolina  as  a  self-directing  re- 
public ;  a  message  of  brotherhood  and  union.  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth,  Charleston  harbor  was  studded 
with  sails  and  alive  with  the  voices  of  men,  hastening  to  congratulate 
the  victors.  They  crowded  round  their  deliverers  with  transports  of 
gratitude ;  they  gazed  admiringly  on  the  uninjured  walls  of  the  for- 
tress, the  ruinous  marks  of  the  enemy's  shot  on  every  tree  and  hut  in 
its  neighborhood ;  they  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  wreck  of  the  'Acteon,* 
the  discomfited  men-of-war  riding  at  anchor  at  two  and  a  half  miles 
distance ;  they  laughed  at  the  commodore's  broad  pendant,  scarcely 
visible  on  a  jury  main-topmast,  while  their  own  blue  flag  crowned 
the  merlon.  Letters  of  congratulation  came  down  from  Rutledge 
and  from  Gadsden;  and  Lee  gave  his  witness,  that  *nx)  men  ever  did 
behave  better,  or  ever  can  behave  better.' 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  thirtieth  Lee  reviewed  the  garrison,  and  re- 
newed to  them  the  praise  that  was  their  due.  While  they  were  thus 
drawn  out,  the  women  of  Charleston  presented  to  the  second  regiment 
a  pair  of  fine  silken  colors,  one  of  blue,  one  of  red,  richly  embroidered 
by  their  own  hands ;  and  Susanna  Smith  Elliot,  a  scion  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  the  colony,  who,  being  left  an  orphan,  had  been  bred 
up  by  Rebecca  Motte,  stepped  forth  to  the  front  of  the  intrepid  band 
in  matronal  beauty,  yoimg  and  stately,  light-haired,  with  eyes  of  mild 
expression,  and  a  pleasant  countenance  ;  and  as  she  put  the  flags  into 
the  hands  of  Moultrie  and  Motte,  she  said  in  a  low,  sweet  voice : 
*  Your  gallant  behavior  in  defence  of  liberty  and  yoiu*  country  ijntitlea 
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you  to  the  highest  honors ;  accept  these  two  standards  as  a  reward 
justly  due  to  your  regiment ;  and  I  make  not  the  least  doubt,  under 
heavei^  protection,  you  will  stand  by  them  ^  long  as  they  can  wave 
in  the  air  of  Liberty.'  And  the  regiment  plighting  the  word  which 
they  were  to  keep  sacredly  at  the  cost  of  many  of  their  lives,  an- 
swered :  '  The  colors  shall  be  honorably  supported,  and  shall  never  be 
tarnished.' 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  Rutledge  came  to  visit  the  garrison.  There 
stood  Moultrie,  there  Motte,  there  Marion,  there  Peter  Horry,  there 
William  Jasper,  and  all  their  fearless  comrades.  'Rutledge  was  happy 
in  having  insisted  on  holding  possession  of  the  fort ;  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  unwavering  reliance  on  Moultrie ;  happy  in  the  glory 
that  gathered  round  the  first  days  of  the  new-bom  commonwealth ; 
and  when,  in  the  name  of  South-Carolina,  he  returned  thanks  to  the 
defenders,  his  burning  words  gushed  forth  with  an  eloquence  that 
adequately  expressed  the  impassioned  gratitude  of  the  people.  To 
Jasper  he  offered  a  lieutenant's  commission,  which  Jasper  modestly 
declined,  accepting  only  a  sword. 

All  South-Carolina,  by  her  President  and  the  common  voice,  de- 
creed that  the  post  on  Sullivan's  Island  should,  for  all  future  time,  be 
known  as  Fort  Moultrie ;  her  assembly  crowned  her  victorious  sons 
with  applause.  The  tidings  leaped  from  colony  to  colony  on  their 
way  to  the  North,  and  the  continental  congress  voted  their  thanks  to 
Lee,  Moultrie,  Thomson,  and  the  officers  and  men  under  their  com- 
mand. But  at  the  time  of  that  vote,  congress  was  no  more  the  repre- 
sentative of  dependent  colonies ;  the  victory  at  Fort  Moultrie  was  the 
bright  morning  star  and  harbinger  of  American  Independence. 


E    P    I    O    B    A    1£  . 


M writes  very  little :  'tis  strange,  is  it  not  ? 

ni  tell  you  the  why  and  the  wherefore : 
He  cares  not  a  fig  for  his  feme  as  a  bard, 

And  he  has  not  a  fig^s  worth  to  care  for ! 


VOL.  LV. 
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A.     N"B3"W     YE-A-R^S     Ii£  O  N  O  D  Y, 


I>      SPBKO      TB. 


A  Year  I  aTearl     . 

A  Hope !  a  Fear  I 
Like  ripples  on  the  stream, 
Like  moonlight's  fading  beam, 

They  come  I  they  pass  I 

Ah,  me  I  alas! 

This  life  is  yapor, 

A  flickering  taper, 
In  flowing  sympathies,  in  surging  sorrows, 
In  hopeful  ecstasies,  in  glad  To-morrows ; 
This  rapid  Present  runs  its  winding  race, 
And  Man  at  last  awaken  in  Death's  embrace, 

ATruthI  a  Lie! 

A  Joy  I  a  Sigh  I 
Flow  mingling  as  a  wave. 
That  makes  a  common  grave 

For  Good  and  HI. 

Mysterious  still  — 

Its  sur&cc,  vexed ; 

Its  depths,  perplexed 
With  adverse  passions  that  will  never  rest, 
The  heart  —  is  seething  in  its  troubled  breast : 
Eager  for  joy,  it  seizes  present  pain. 
And  worships  phantom  follies  o'er  again. 

ABirthl  aBreath! 

A  ToU  I  a  Death  I 
Then  opes  the  dr^uy  Tomb 
To  which  all  flesh  must  come, 

And  Life  is  done  — 

Its  goal  is  won  — 

Dreams  all  are  ended, 

Plans  all  expended, 
In  awful  silence  now,  the  dust  asleep. 
Throbs  with  no  love,  nor  heeds  if  Friendship  weep. 
The  marble  cold,  the  flower-enameled  knoll, 
Conceal  and  guard  the  Palace  of  a  Soul ! 

A  Soul  I  and  Sin  I 

Ah,  how  ?  and  when  ? 
Shall  these  disparted  be  ? 
What  healing  ministry 

Of  suffering  grace, 

For  Adam's  race, 

Has  weeping  Heaven 

In  mercy  given  ? 
A  Loving  Presence  shines  upon  our  night ; 
Incarnate  Truth  diffuses  living  light ; 
Man  dies  to  sin,  then  dies  no  more  forevei; 
But  dweUs  in  God,  to  be  diaseyered  Newr  I 
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-A.      D  -A.  Y      -A.  T      MKTTR-A.Y. 

• 

In  the  spring  of  185-  I  found  myself  at  the  ancient  city  of  Tours, 
in  the  heart  of  France,  prostrated  by  a  sudden  attack  of  pulmonary 
hemorrhage.  I  had  fallen  into  good  hands ;  an  English  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  had  Jetters,  received  me  at  once  into  his  own  house,  and  he 
and  his  excellent  wife,  one  of  the  most  charming  French  women  I 
have  ever  met,  were  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  aid  in  my  restora- 
tion to  health,  and  to  dispel  the  ennui  engendered  by  the  languor  of 
disease.  Their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success ;  for  after  some 
weeks  of  suffering,  I  began  rapidly  to  improve,  and  by  May-day  had 
been  pronounced  by  my  physician  fairly  convalescent.  With  return- 
ing health,  however,  came  Restlessness ;  reluctant  to  make  such  de- 
mands upon  the  time  of  my  host  and  hostess  as  had  been  voluntarily 
accorded  to  me  in  my  more  serious  illness,  I  sought  to  amuse  myself 
with  the  city  and  its  objects  of  interest.  Tours  is  a  dull  town,  as  de- 
cayed towns  are  apt  to  be ;  and  although  some  of  its  reminiscences 
have  their  charm  for  the  antiquarian  and  scholar,  yet  it  has  little, 
either  in  its  buildings,  its  history  or  its  scenery,  to  attract  or  amuse 
the  restless  Anglo-Saxon  traveller.  That  little,  however,  I  conned 
most  thoroughly,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  traveller,  weather-bound 
at  a  country  inn,  will  study  the  almanac ;  because  I  had  nothing  else 
to  do.  So  I  strolled  upon  the  mall,  looked  off  upon  the  fertile  lands 
lying  south  of  the  Cher,  counted  the  arches  of  that  wonderful  bridge 
over  the  Loire,  which  the  inhabitants  never  tire  of  telling  you  is  the 
finest  in  Europe ;  looked  at  the  lofty  dome-crowned  towers  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Gatien  from  all  possible  angles,  and  tried  to  climb 
them,  but  found  my  breath  too  short ;  searched  for  and  found  the 
tomb  of  fair  Annie  of  Bretagne  and  her  two  children ;  wondered 
whether  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  was  once  a  bishop  of  this  see,  wrote 
his  histories  of  the  Merovingian  Kings  in  any  of  the  cloisters  of  the 
cathedral ;  pondered  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  and  admired 
the  solidity  of  its  Roman  foundations ;  queried  which  of  the  Caesars 
it  was  that  gave  the  town  its  ancient  name  of  Coesarodunum^  and 
whether  it  was  because  the  people  were  backward  in  paying  their 
taxes  that  he  was  exhorted  to  dun  'em ;  lounged  through  the  library 
and  looked,  with  rather  sleepy  indifference,  at  that  Evangile  in  gold 
letters,  on  which  the  kings  of  France  took  their  oaths  as  abbots  of  the 
princely  Abbey  of  St.  Martin's ;  and  finally.,  on  the  principle  of  re- 
serving the  best  wine  to  the  last  of  the  feast,  devoted  the  whole  of 
two  or  three  days  to  the  investigation  of  the  two  lofty  but  ruinous 
towers,  d'Horloge  and  de  Charlemagne,  which  are  all  that  remain 
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to  mark  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martm's  of  Tours,  once  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  of  all  the  monastic  seats  in  France. 
This  venerable  ruin  was  interesting  to  me,  not  for  its  former  wealth, 
or  the  succession  of  kings  who  deemed  its  abbacy  an  honor  next  to 
that  of  the  throne  of  France,  but  as  the  home  and  last  resting-place 
of  Alcuin,  the  greatest  teacher  of  the  dark  ages,  who  had  an  emperor 
and  his  entire  court  for  his  pupils,  and  taught  them  the  rudiments  of 
learning  and  the  elements  of  philosophy ;  and  then,  wiser  than  his 
successors  for  a  thousand  years,  persuaded  his  imperial  pupil  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  masses.  As  an  American,  I  could  not  but 
bow  in  reverence  before  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  where  he  had  once 
ruled  and  taught ;  for  in  him  I  saw  the  type  of  those  sturdy  Puritans, 
Saxons  like  himself,  who,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  reared 
in  every  hamlet  in  New-England  the  school-house  fast  by  the  church. 
But  here  where  his  last  years  were  passed,  he  was  forgotten,  or  re- 
membered only  as  an  old  monk  who  had  died  in  the  abbey.  Dis- 
gusted at  this  ingratitude,  weary  with  my  walk  among  the  ruins,  and 
fully  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  further  worth  seeing  in  Tours  or 
its  vicinity,  I  came  to  my  lodgings  that  evening  thoroughly  out  of 
humor :  my  fair  hostess  perceived  the  cloud  on  my  brow,  and,  woman- 
like, sought  to  dispel  it. 

'  Monsieur,'  said  she,  '  vous  n'  avez  visite  pas  la  colonie  ?  * 

'  La  colonic,'  I  answered,  '  qu  'est-ce-que  ? ' 

'  La  colonie  agricole  de  Mettray,'  was  her  reply. 

Here  the  husband  interposed.  '  I  purpose,'  he  said,  '  going  to  Met- 
tray to-morrow,  to  see  my  old  friend,  M.  Demetz,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  have  your  company.' 

'  I  should  enjoy  a  visit  there,'  I  replied,  '  very  much,  for  the  &me 
of  the  colony  at  Mettray  has  reached  us  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  but  only  as  a  vague  rumor,  and  I  had  entirely  forgotten,  though 
I  intended  to  visit  it  when  I  left  home,  that  it  was  in  this  vicinity. 
How  far  is  it,  pray  ? ' 

'  About  five  miles,'  he  answered ;  '  a  pleasant  drive,  for  the  road  is 
of  the  best.' 

'  One  favor,'  I  said,  '  I  must  crave  of  you,  if  I  am  to  be  your  com- 
panion, namely,  that  you  will  give  me  a  more  distinct  idea  than  I  now 
have,  of  the  origin  and  design  of  the  institution.' 

'  That  I  will  willingly  do,'  he  said, '  as  we  drive  over  in  the  mornincr.* 

The  next  morning  was  fair  and  bright,  and  at  an  early  hour  we 
were  on  our  way.  Crossing  the  great  bridge  over  the  Loire,  we  pro- 
ceeded northward  over  a  level,  alluvial  coimtry,  passing  on  either  hand 
for  miles,  fields  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  gave  ample  evidence  of  a 
fertile  soil  and  careful  culture. 

As  we  passed  into  the  open  country,  my  host  said :  '  You  asked  me 
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last*  evening  to  give  you  some  account  of  this  agricultural  colony, 
which  the  French  regard,  and  with  justice,  as  a  model  reformatory. 
I  am  not,  as  you  are  aware,  given  to  hyperbole,  and  having  my  Eng- 
lish prejudices,  am  not.  perhaps  in  danger  of  praising  too  highly  a 
thoroughly  French  institution,  but  I  regard  M.  Demetz  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  modern  times,  and  my  only  regret  is,  that  he 
is  not  an  Englishman.* 

'  What  was  his  history  previous  to  his  imdertaking  this  colony  ?  » I 
asked,  '  for  1  think  I  have  heard  that  the  colony  is  only  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  old.' 

*It  was  founded  in  1839,'  said  my  friend.  '  M.  Demetz,  who  is  now 
above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  family,  was 
elevated  to  the  position  of  side-judge  of  the  tribunal  at  Paris,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and  subsequently,  in  rapid  succession,  appointed 
judge  of  instruction,  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of  correctional 
police,  and  councillor  of  the  royal  court.  In  1836,  he  was  sent  by  the 
government  to  your  country,  to  investigate  the  penitentiary  and  re- 
formatory institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  his  return, 
feeling  that  he  could  not,  as  a  judge,  consign  so  many  young  offenders 
to  a  fate  which  would  lead  inevitably  to  a  life  of  crime,  he  resigned  his 
position  as  councillor,  and  receiving  from  the  king,  who  highly 
esteemed  him,  the  title  of  honorary  councillor,  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  what,  it  is  now  evident,  was  his  life-work.' 

'  You  speak,'  I  said,  '  of  his  consigning  juvenile  offenders  to  a  life 
of  crime ;  do  not  your  laws  distinguish  between  the  young  criminal 
and  the  hardened  adult  villain  ?  ' 

*  The  Code  Napoleon,'  anawered  my  friend,  *  provides  that  youth 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  may  be  acquitted  of  offences  charged  upon 
them,  under  the  plea  of  having  acted  *  without  discernment,'  but  at  the 
same  time  requires  that  they  should  be  detained  for  a  term  of  months 
or  years,  in  prisons  or  houses  of  correction,  in  which,  mingling  with 
older  and  more  accomplished  rogues,  they  are  ready,  when  discharged, 
to  prey  upon  the  community,  and  often  become  ouy  most  adroit  and 
depraved  criminals.  It  was  to  resoue  them  from  such  a  future  that 
M.  Demetz  resolved  to  establish  a  reformatory  colony.  He  gathered 
around  him,  in  the  beginning  of  1839,  a  little  company  of  men  of  high 
social  position,  like-minded  with  himself,  among  whom  were  the  Count 
Grasparin,  Count  Leon  d'  Ourches,  and  the  Vicomte  de  Bretignieres  de 
CourteUles.  The  last-named,  who  had  been  for  many  years  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  M.  Demetz,  offered  a  tract  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
acres  of  his  own  estate  at  Mettray,  for  a  location,  and  his  own  ser- 
vices in  aid  of  the  work.  These  gentlemen  organized  a  '  Society  Pa- 
temelle^^  of  which  Count  Gasparin  was  chosen  President,  which  should 
be  the  basis  of  their  operations,  and  proceeded  to  their  work.    They 
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first  gathered  a  little  company  of  young  men,  selected  with  great  care, 
and  commenced  instructing  them  and  training  them  for  assistants. 
This  was  in  June,  1839.    By  January,  1840,  they  had  erected  two 
buildings,  and  had  so  far  prepared  some  of  the  most  promising  of  their 
assistants  for  the  work,  that  they  ventured  to  make  a  beginning. 
They  commenced  with  nine  or  ten  boys  from  the  prison  at  Fontre- 
vault,  and   added  gradually  to  their  number,  till,  at  the  close  of 
their  first  year  they  had  nearly  one  hundred.    These  were  divided 
into  families  of  forty,  each  family  being  under  the  charge  of  a  ch^or 
pere-de-famille^  two  aous-chefs^  and  two  elder  brothers,  {freres  aines^) 
chosen  by  the  boys  themselves,  from  the  best-behaved  of  their  num- 
ber.   They  were  at  first  employed  in  the  erection  of  houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  other  pupils,  and  in  gardening  and*  agriculture.    As 
their  numbers  increased,  the  directors  leased  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  which  they  have  since  purchased,  and  Count  L6on  d'  Ourches 
gave  them  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs  (thirty  thousand 
dollars)  to  erect  a  church,  a  school-house,  and  one  or  two  fiunily 
houses.    They  have  now  eighteen  houses,  besides  offices,  etc.,  around 
their  church,  and  three  farm-houses  at  some  distance,  which  are  occu- 
pied by  smaller  families,  aside  from  a  branch  colony,  the  Orphrasi^re, 
about  eighty  miles  distant,  where  a  few  of  their  best  boys  are  sent 
during  the  last  six  or  eight  months  of  their  time.    The  Vicomte  de 
Courteilles  died  in  1852,  very  suddenly.    It  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
colony,  but  M.  Demetz  is,  and  has  been  from  the  first,  the  soul  of  the 
institution.    He  is  ably  seconded,  however,  by  the  Vice-Director,  M. 
Blanchard,  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  spirit.' 

'  What  compensation,'  I  asked, '  does  M.  Demetz  receive  for  such 
arduous  labors  as  must  fall  to  his  lot  as  director  ? ' 

'  From  the  first,'  my  friend  replied, '  he  has  devoted  his  whole  time, 
services,  and  fortune  to  the  wprk,  without  fee  or  reward.  He  occupies 
a  house  on  the  grounds  of  the  colony,  partakes  of  the  same  plain 
fare  with  his  colons^  and  regards  himself  as  fully  identified  with  Uiem 
in  their  interests. ,  The  Vicomte  de  Courteilles  never  received  any 
salary,  but  he  lived  on  his  estate,  a  little  distance  from  the  colony, 
though  at  his  own  request  he  was  buried  in  the  same  cemeteiy  with 
the  boys  who  have  died  here.  M.  Blanchard  has  received  no  salary 
till  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  since  the  greater  part  of  the  care 
devolved  on  him,  he  has  four  thousand  francs,  and  his  maintenance. 
But  here  we  are  at  the  colony.'  • 

As  he  spoke,  we  drove  up  to  a  gateway,  opening  into  what,  but  for 
its  nimierous  buildings,  would  have  seemed  a  nobleman's  park.  The 
whole  grounds  were  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  quickset  hedge,  and  at 
a  little  distance  rose  the  spire  of  the  chapel,  a  neat  and  tasteful  edifice, 
capable  of  seating,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  one  thousand  persons. 
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On  either  hand  were  offices,  and  on  one  side  a  fine  scbool-honse.  A 
broad  avenue  led  from  the  chapel  to  the  gateway,  on  each  side  of 
which  were  nine  dwellings  about  forty  by  twenty  feet,  and  three 
stories  high,  between  which  were  sheds  and  workshops.  At  a  little 
distance  was  a  house  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  *  School  of  Pa- 
ternal Correction,*  an  institution,  my  friend  informed  me,  for  the  sons 
of  wealthy  parents,  who  were  disobedient  and  refractory,  and  were 
sent  here  for  training.  Nearer  the  gate  we  had  entered  were  the 
residences  of  MM.  Demetz  and  Blanchard,  as  well  as  a  building  for 
the  council  of  cTiefs-de-famiUe^  who  met  twice  a  week ;  and  opposite 
these  the  school  of  foremen,  the  infirmary,  laundry,  bakery;  the 
apartments  for  the  sisters  of  charity,  the  kitchens,  and  the  other  shops 
and  offices  necessary  for  the  establishment.  ThjB  grounds  were  ad- 
mirably arranged  and  laid  out  with  the  utmost  taste.  The  buildings 
and  plan  of  the  grounds,  my  friend  said,  were  designed  by  M.  Blouet, 
who  accompanied  M.  Demetz  to  America  in  1836.  A  colon  ap- 
proached, as  we  drove  up  to  M.  Demetz'  residence,  and  took  charge 
of  our  horses.  We  alighted,  and  were  met  at  the  door  by  M.  Demetz, 
who  welcomed  my  friend  with  great  cordiality,  and  me  also,  when  he 
understood  that  I  was  from  America.  Despite  his  almost  superhuman 
labors,  he  retained  a  look  so  youthful  and  vivacious,  that  I  should  not 
have  supposed  his  age  to  be  more  than  fifty.  He  inquired  earnestly 
in  regard  to  our  American  reformatories,  and  could  not  understand 
why  our  people,  usually  so  prompt  to  acknowledge  and  adopt  the 
most  improved  processes  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  latest  discoveries 
in  science  and  the  arts,  should  not  have  learned,  ere  this,  that  the 
family  system  was  the  one  best  adapted  to  reform  these  youthful  de- 
Imquents. 

As,  however,  my  friend  had  some  special  business  with  M.  Demetz, 
who  was  to  leave  that  evening  for  a  long-promised  visit  to  England, 
he  introduced  me  at  once  to  M.  Blanchard,  a  noble-looking  man,  with 
a  most  benevolent  face,  who  very  courteously  proposed  to  accompany 
me  in  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  colony.  To  this  I  gladly 
assented,  for  though  familiar  with  the  congregated  system  of  our 
American  reformatories,  I  had  "never  yet  witnessed  the  practical 
workings  of  the  fiimily  system. 

M.  Blanchard  spoke  English  with  the  fluency  of  a  native,  and  I 
found  myself^  therefore,  not  hampered  by  a  foreign  language  in  mak- 
ing my  inquiries. 

Our  first  call  was  upon  the  school  of  foremen.  Here  were  in  train- 
ing about  twenty-five  young  men,  a  part  of  whom  were  acting  already 
as  aaus-chefa  or  contre^maitres^*  and  the  remainder  were  preparing  to 
take  similar  positions  as  soon  as  there  should  be  a  vacancy. 


*  Indastrial  teachers,  or  masters  of  the  workshops. 
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^  The  instruction  and  board  in  this  school,'  said  M.  Blanchard,  '  are 
gratuitous,  and  wc  are  thus  able  to  make  a  careful  selection  from  the 
appHcants ;  yet  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  are  dismissed  for  want 
of  adaptation  to  the  work.  It  requires  peculiar  abilities  to  make  even 
a  successful  co7itre-maitreJ* 

*How  long  is  your  course  of  instruction? '  I  inquired. 

*  About  three  years,'  was  the  reply,  '  though  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  they  usually  receive  a  small  compensation,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars,  beside  board  and  lodging.  If  they 
become  chefs  they  receive  one  hundred  dollars,  aside  from  their  main- 
tenance, and  after  a  time  are  usually  called  away  to  better  positions 
elsewhere.' 

'  What  are  they  taught  ?  '  I  asked. 

'Mathematics,  geography,  geology,  scientific  agriculture,  farriery, 
chemistry,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the 
principles  of  religion.  They  are  soon  employed,  also,  in  teaching  the 
younger  boys,  and  thus  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  practice,  as  well 
as  of  the  theory  of  teaching.' 

Our  next  call  was  at  the  infirmary.  Tliis,  as  well  as  the  pharmacy, 
cooking,  washing,  sewing,  and  accounts,  was  in  charge  of  the  edsters 
of  charity.  Order  and  neatness  j^revailed  here,  and  the  most  pro- 
found silence.  The  regulations  of  the  infirmary  were  posted  upon 
the  walls,  and  after  reading  them,  I  said  to  M.  Blanchard,  as  we 
passed  to  another  building : 

'  Does  not  this  absolute  silence  and  solemnity  induce  a  depression 
unfavorable  to  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  sick  ? ' 

*  It  might  with  you,'  he  replied,  *  since  you  are  a  graver  people  than 
we ;  but  with  our  vivacious  French  boys,  the  permission  to  converse 
would  be  productive  of  so  much  excitement  as  to  bo  far  more  injuri- 
ous than  silence.' 

We  next  visited  the  stables.  Here  were  some  sixty  head  of  cattle, 
ajl  in  the  best  condition,  and  with  the  most  admirable  arrangements 
for  feeding,  removing  the  litter,  etc. 

'  Our  boys,'  said  M.  Blanchard, '  are  generally  fond  of  animals.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  those  from  Normandy  and  Alsatia ;  this 
fondness  we  encourage,  by  putting  one  or  more  animals  under  the 
special  charge  of  particular  colons^  as  a  reward  for  good  behavior.' 

As  we  passed  one  of  the  offices,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  the  in- 
scription over  a  box,  which  closed  with  a  perforated  cover,  somewhat 
like,  though  much  larger  than,  our  letter-boxes:  ^Pour  les  ohfets 
trouvesJ* 

'  Are  so  many  things  found  upon  your  premises,'  said  I,  '  as  to  re- 
quire such  a  receptacle  as  this  ?  ' 

M.  Blanchard  smiled.    ^  That,'  said  he, '  is  our  method  of  allowing 
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a  boy,  who  has  yielded  to  temptation,  and  feels  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science, to  make  restitution  without  being  publicly  brought  to  shame. 
Theft  has  been  the  besetting  sin  with  most  of  them  before  coming 
here,  but  it  is  very  seldom  the  case  that  they  take  any  thing  after  the 
first  few  weeks  of  their  stay  here,  and  our  box  shows,  almost  every 
week,  the  struggles  of  even  the  new-comers,  with  the  reproaches  of 
an  awakened  conscience.  We  will  pass,'  he  continued,  '  to  the  school- 
house  and  the  chapel,  before  entering  the  dwellings,  though  it  is  not 
now  our  hour  of  instruction.' 

We  accordingly  walked  along  the  gravelled  paths  of  the  broad 
avenue,  and*  glancing  at  the  dwellings,  I  noticed  that  each  had  an 
inscription.  This  had  the  name  of  Strasburg,  that  of  Orleans,  the 
next  of  Leon  d'Ourches,  and  its  fellow  opposite,  that  of  Madame 
Hebert.  M.  Blanchard  saw  that  my  attention  was  directed  to  these 
names.  A 

*The  name  of.  the  founder  of  each  nouse  is  inscribed  upon  it,'  he 
said,  'The  cities  which  furnished  us  the  means  for  erecting  some  of 
them  exact  a  pledge  that  we  shall  receive  each  year  a  certain  number 
of  colo7i8  from  their  houses  of  correction.' 

We  entered  the  school-house,  a  fine  commodious  room,  but,  like  all 
the  rest,  very  plain.  Upon  its  walls,  as  upon  those  of  the  infirmary, 
and,  as  I  afterward  noticed,  the  dwellings  and  workshops,  was  the 
sentence,  several  times  repeated  :  '  God  sees  me.' 

*  How  much  time  do  you  devote  to  instruction  ? '  I  asked. 

*  About  fourteen  hours  per  week  now  for  our  older  boys,  and  about 
seventeen  for  the  younger  ones,'  was  the  answer,  '  At  one  time  we 
reduced  the  time  for  the  instruction  of  the  older  boys  to  eight  hours ; 
but  I  think  it  was  an  error.  The  payaana  and  auvriers  were  fearful 
our  boys  would  be  better  educated  than  their  children;  but  they 
now  begin  to  understand  that  an  intelligent  boy,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  upright  in  nis  conduct,  is  more  usefiil  than  an  ignorant  one.' 

*  What  do  you  teach  them  ?  '  I  inquired. 

'  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  linear  drawing,  if  they  have  a  taste 
for  it,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  means  of  procuring  a  liveli- 
hood, and  the  rudiments  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  the  care  of  ani- 
mals in  health  and  disease.' 

We  p^sed  next  to  the  chapel,  in  the  rear  of  which  were  the  pimish- 
ment  cells,  so  arranged  that  each  inmate  could  listen  to  the  services 
and  see  the  priest,  but  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen  by,  the  other 
boys.  The  chapel  itself  was  neat  and  commodious,  and  M.  Blanchard 
said  that  the  music  was  hardly  excelled  out  of  Paris.  As  we  came 
out  of  the  chapel,  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  martial  music. 

*  Our  colons  are  conung,'  said  M.  Blanchard ;  *  we  will  remain  here, 
and  they  will  defile  past  us.    It  is  their  dinner  hour.' 
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Soon  they  came  in  sight,  turning  the  comer  of  a  pretty  grove. 
There  were  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  procession,  a  part  being 
in  the  work-shops,  and  three  families  at  the  outlying  &mis.  At  the 
head  was  one  of  the  Chefs,  in  a  uniform  nearly  like  that  of  the  French 
line.  By  his  side  marched  a  lad,  one  of  the  Elder  Brothers,  M. 
Blanchard  said,  bearing  a  fine  flag,  at  the  top  of  which  W'as  inscribed, 
^Honneur  a  la  FamiUe^^  and  on  the  flag-staff  a  scutcheon  bearing  the 
name  '  Orleans?  The  '  Orleans'  family  followed  in  platoons,  keeping 
step  to  the  music,  and  evidently  full  of  life  and  animation.  The  band 
followed  this  family,  and  were  followed  in  turn  by  the  Strasbnrg 
family,  and  then  by  others,  each  family  group  under  its  own  cTief  and 
sous-chefs.  As  they  passed  the  steps  of  the  chapel  on  which  we 
stood,  the  standard-bearer  lowered  his  standard,  and  each  colon^  as 
his  platoon  went  by,  made  the  military  salute. 

'  On  what  principle,'  I  asked,  %b  your  standard-bearer  selected  ? » 

*  He  must  be  an  Elder  Brother,'  M.  Blanchard  replied,  '  of  a  family, 
none  of  whose  members  have,  for  the  previous  week,  incurred  punish- 
ment. The  family  Orleans  have  held  the  standard  now  for  three 
months.  To  them  belongs,  also,  on  account  of  their  good  conduct, 
the  right  to  hang  out  the  Medal  of  Tours.' 

'  And  what  may  that  medal  be  ? '  I  inquired. 

*You  may  perhaps  recollect,' was  his  answer,  'that  in  June,  1856, 
our  larger  rivers  were  much  swollen  by  long-continued  rains,  and 
inundations  were  very  general  along  their  banks.  The  Loire,  in  par- 
ticular, rose  to  an  unprecedented  height,  and  the  city  of  Tours  was  in 
great  danger  of  destruction.  The  levee  on  its  banks  showed  signs  of 
giving  way,  and  all  the  available  force  of  the  city  seemed  insuflicient 
to  preserve  it.  M.  Demetz  was,  at  that  time,  absent,  and  I  stated  to 
the  boys  the  danger  which  threatened  the  city,  at  the  same  time 
apprising  them  that  it  would  be  at  no  small  risk  of  lif^that  those  who 
assisted  them  must  labor.  They  sprang  at  once  to  their  feet,  crying: 
'  Let  us  go  and  help  them.*"  I  went  at  their  head ;  and  for  forty-eight 
hours,  they  worked  incessantly ;  and  though  often  in  great  danger,  not 
one  shrank  from  his  toil,  nor  was  there  the  least  disorder  or  lack  of 
discipline.  A  corps  of  topographical  engineers  could  not  have  done 
better.  They  did  not  desist  until  the  levee  was  rendered  perfectly 
safe ;  and  then  marching  in  perfect  order  to  the  colony,  they  volunta- 
rily proposed  to  give  up  their  little  savings  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
had  suffered  by  the  flood.  I  did  feel  proud  of  my  colons  then,'  said 
the  good  man,  a  tear  glistening  in  his  eye,  'The  city  of  Tours,  feeling 
that  their  preservation  was,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  labors  of 
our  boys,  wished  to  reward  them ;  but  they  refused  to  receive  any  com- 
pensation, and  the  authorities  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  and  pre- 
sented to  us.  See  I  thley  are  hanging  it  upon  the  front  of  the  House 
Orleans.    Let  us  go  and  look  at  it.' 
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One  of  the  boys,  whom,  by  the  red  lace  on  his  sleeve,  I  recognized 
as  one  of  the  Elder  Brothers,  handed  us  the  medal.  It  bore  the 
inscription,  '  A  la  Colonie  de  Mettray,  la  Ville  db  Tofks,  becon- 

NAISANTE.      InONDATIOK,    1856.' 

*To  be  the  guardians  of  this  medal,'  said  M.  Blanchard,  *  is  one  of 
the  highest  honors  we  can  confer  on  one  of  our  families.  But  come, 
let  us  enter  and  see  how  our  colons  live.' 

As  we  were  about  to  enter  the  door,  M.  Blanchard  pointed  to  an 
inscription  upon  the  walls.  It  was  in  these  words :  *  Let  us  love  one 
another ;  for  love  is  from  God.' 

*  Do  your  boys  obey  the  injunction  ? '  I  asked. 

*Far  more  fully  than  yoil  \fould  suppose,'  was  the  reply.  'You 
will,  I  think,  find  few  private  families  where  there  is  more  fraternal 
affection  than  among*  our  colons? 

The  ground  floor  of  the  house  we  entered  was  divided,  by  low  par- 
titions, into  four  work-shops,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  small  elevated 
platform,  from  which  all  those  employed  in  each  shop  could  be  seen. 
This,  M.  Blanchard  said,  was  the  contre-maitre^s  place.  The  work- 
shops were  not  so  fully  occupied  now  as  some  years  since,  as  there 
was  a  strong  prejudice  against  allowing  the  colony  to  sell  any  of  the 
products  of  their  labor.  Whatever  was  needed  for  their  own  consump- 
tion was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  produced  there,  but  little  beside. 
This,  for  a  time,  had  seriously  embarrassed  them ;  but  by  the  most 
rigid  economy  and  the  liberal  assistance  of  kind  friends  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  they  had  been  able  to  free  themselves  from  debt. 
'  One  circumstance  in  this  connection  showed  the  spirit  which  animates 
all  those  connected  with  the  colony.  When  it  was  found  necessary*, 
in  consequence  of  the  embarassments  of  1848-9,  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment,  and  it  was  decided  to  dismiss  twenty  of  the 
asllstants,  the  remaining  teachers,  all  young  men  of  fine  abilities,  and 
most  of  them  having  already  received  offers  of  double  their  present 
salary  if  they  would  leave  us,  came  to  the  directors,  and  desired  to 
relinquish  one  half  of  their  salaries,  in  order  to  relieve  the  colony  from 
debt,  and  each  fiunily  of  co?o/w  offered  their  entire  savings  to  preserve 
Mettray.' 

We  ascended  to  the  second  floor.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  room 
and  some  closets  partitioned  off  at  the  end,  it  was  in  one  room,  and 
through  the  middle  was  a  table,  at  which  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
persons  were  dining.  The  food  consisted  of  a  small  quantity  of  meat, 
beans,  bread,  and  soup,  and  a  gill  cup  of  vin  ordinaire^  to  each  boy. 
The  soicS'Chef  esX  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  carved,  and  the  Elder 
Brother  at  the  foot,  while  a  pupil  in  waiting  —  a  duty  performed  in 
turn,  M.  Blanchard  said,  by  each  colon  —  carried  the  food  to  the  boys: 
This  was  the  mefxt  day,  of  which,  M.  Blanchard  informed  me,  there 
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were  two  each  week ;  the  intervening  days,  the  dinner  consisted  of 
beans,  batter,  salt,  and  onions.  This,  though  appearing  to  us  but 
meagre  fare  for  boys  engaged  in  severe  hibor,  is  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  diet  of  the  peasant  class  in  France,  and  it  would  be  impolitio 
to  feed  the  boys  better  than  the  children  of  peasants  in  good  circum- 
stances are  fed. 

On  the  sides  of  the  room  hammocks  were  suspended  by  hooks.  At 
night,  I  was  told,  the  beams,  which  now  supported  the  tables,  were  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  attachment  for  the  hammocks,  and  the  boys 
occupied  them,  the  head  of  one  being  opposite  the  feet  of  the  next,  to 
prevent  conversation ;  and  the  little  room  at  the  end  .being  occupied 
by  the  chef  or  sous-chef  and  having  Venetian  blinds  toward  the  large 
sleeping  room,  he  could  watch  the  boys  without  being  seen.  This 
arrangement  had  served  to  prevent  combinations  among  viciously- 
inclined  boys.  The  room  above  was  constructed  in  precisely  the 
same.  way. 

I  had  noticed,  among  the  young  men  at  the  table,  one  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Zouaves,  and  asked  M.  Blanchard  why  he  was  there. 

'  He  is  an  ensign  in  a  Zouave  regiment  now  quartered  at  Tours,' 
was  the  reply.  '  He  was  formerly  one  of  our  colons^  and  now  has 
come,  as  they  all  do  when  near  us,  to  visit  us.  Did  you  notice  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  his  coat  ?  He  received  that  for  his 
bravery  in  the  Crimea.' 

'  I  did  notice  it,'  I  replied ;  '  but  I  also  noticed  what  seemed  to  me 
a  silver  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  his  left  hand,  of  which  he  seemed  a 
great  deal  more  proud  than  of  his  decoration.  It  was  an  engagement- 
ring,  I  presume.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  M.  Blanchard,  *  That  ring  is  the  badge  of  good 
behavior  which  those  colons  receive  whose  conduct  has  been  irre- 
proachable for  two  years  after  leaving  Mettray,  and  its  reception 
them  a  membersliip  in  '  The  Association  of  the  Founders.' 

At  this  moment  the  young  officer  passed  us,  making  the  military 
salute  as  he  saw  M.  Blanchard. 

'  Jacques,'  said  M.  Blanchard, '  let  me  take  your  ring  a  itooment.* 

The  young  officer  complied,  and,  passing  it  to  me,  M.  Blanchard 
said, 

'Read  the  legend.' 

It  was,  '  Loyaute  passer  tout?  I  returned  it  to  the  young  officer 
with  a  word  of  com2)liment,  at  which  he  bowed  politely  and  passed 
out. 

*  He  has  asked  the  privilege,'  said  M.  Blanchard,  '  of  contributinff 
annually  half  the  pension  (two  hundred  francs)  which  accompanies 
his  decoration,  to  the  aid  of  Mettray.  Is  it  not  something  to  have 
inspired  such  love  as  that  in  the  hearts  of  our  colons  f  ' 
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*Do  those  who  have  left  you  often  revisit  the  colony  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  As  frequently  as  possible  when  in  our  neighborhood,'  was  his  reply, 
*  and  many  of  them  take  long  journeys  to  see  us.  M.  Demetz  once 
asked  one  of  our  boys,  who  was  apprenticed  at  Tours,  if  he  enjoyed 
coming  back  among  us.    '  Ah  !  M.  Demetz,'  was  his  reply,  *  when  I  see 

»  the  spire  of  the  chapel  I  can't  walk  any  longer ;  I  have  to  run  to  get 
here  quickly  enough.'  When  sick  or  out  of  employment,  our  ejc- 
colona  are  always  expected  to  return  here,  as  their  home.  Poor  fal- 
lows! the  greater  part  of  them  have  no  other.  We  never  suffer 
them  to  go  to  the  hospital.' 

*  What  means  do  you  use,'  I  asked,  '  to  ascertain  their  condition 
and  conduct  after  leaving  you  ? ' 

*  We  have  a  Society  of  Patronage,'  was  the  reply,  '  whose  office  is  at 
Paris,  but  whose  members  are  found  in  every  considerable  town  of 
France.  Wherever  a  boy  goes,  he  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  patron, 
who  watches  over  him,  sees  that  he  is  well  treated,  encourages  him  to 
good  behavior,  and,  once  in  three  months,  reports  to  us  his  conduct, 
filling  up  a  blank  which  we  furnish  him  for  the  purpose.  We  also  cor- 
respond with  each  boy  who  leaves  us.' 

*  How  many  are  there  of  whom  you  have  lost  sight  entirely  ? '  was 
my  next  question. 

*  Not  more  than  twelve  out  of  nearly  thirteen  hundred,'  was  the 
reply. 

*  Apd  how  large  a  per  centage  relapse  into  crime  ?  * 

*  Not  quite  ten  per  cent.' 

*  How  many  escape  ? ' 

*  None.' 

*Do  you  not  have  some  very  bad  boys  brought  you  from  the 
prisons  ? ' 

*  Yes,  very  many.' 

*  How  do  you  subdue  them  ?  ' 

*  Occasionally,  though  very  rarely  now,  they  are  utterly  incorrigi- 
ble, and  we  are  obliged  to  remand  them  to  the  prison.  About  four 
per  cent  of  all  who  have  entered  here  have^  been  of  that  character ; 
but  usually  it  is  (sufficient  to  put  them  into  one  of  our  best  families, 
like  this  of  Orleans,  for  instance.  The  boys  will  take  good  care  that 
the  new-comers  behave  weU,  lest  they  should  injure  the  standing  of 
the  family ;  for  the  misconduct  of  one  member  would  deprive  the 
family  of  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  banner ;  and  before  long,  these 
bad  boys  learn  that  it  is  pleasant  to  do  well.  When  they  have  been 
here  three  months,  if  their  conduct  has  been  uniformly  good,  they  can 
be  inscribed  on  the  Tablet  of  Honor,  which  secures  them  some  advan- 
tages and  privileges.    About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  boys  are  so 
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inscribed,  although  tho  slightest  infraction  of  discipline  or  miaoondaci 
caases  the  erasure  of  their  names.' 

*  "What  do  you  do  with  a  boy  who  will  not  work  ? ' 

^Shut  Idm  up  in  a  cell,  and  keep  him  from  all  employment.  In  ft 
day  or  two  he  will  be  very  willing  to  work.' 

^Did  not  the  social  troubles  of  1848  affect  your  colons  seriondy  ?' 

^  No.  They  were  a  little  agitated  at  first ;  but  we  narrated  to  them' 
the  course  of  events,  and  explained  the  causes  which  led  to  them,  and 
they  became  tranquil.  Once,  I  think,  our  military  discipline  s-^ved  us. 
Some  four  or  five  families  of  our  boys  had  been  at  work  in  the  fields, 
and  were  returning  in  their  usual  military  order,  with  their  imple^ 
ments  on  their  shoulders,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  company  of 
ouvriersy  who  had  been  patrolling  the  streets,  with  flags  flying  and 
trumpets  sounding,  and  having  become  a  little  excited  with  drink, 
were  shouting  at  the  tops  of  their  voices,  ^Zibertiy  FratemUiy  JS^aliU? 
'  Boys,'  said  their  leader,  as  they  overtook  the  head  of  our  colomn, 
*  do  not  be  such  fools  as  to  work  any  longer.  Join  us  and  be  merry. 
Bread  is  plentiful ;  it  is  ready  for  you  without  labor.'  The  chef  who 
was  in  command  of  the  coluum  saw  the  danger.  *  ColonSy^  said  he, 
'halt!  form  in  line.'  They  obeyed  at  once.  Then  turning  to  the 
ouvrierSy  he  said:  'My  friends,  you  have  learned  to  labor ;  you  have  a 
right  to  rest.  Leave  these  lads;  let  them  labor  now,  and  when  thdr 
turn  comes,  they  may  rest  as  you  do.  Colons  I  forward,  march !' 
They  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  accustomed  to  obey  the  military 
command,  each  one  fell  into  his  place,  and  marching  rapidly,  they 
soon  left  the  disappointed  ouvriers  far  behind.' 

As  we  passed  along  toward  M.  Blancliard's  residence,  I  notioed  the 
masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

'That,'  said  M.  Blanchard,  'is  for  the  training  of  our  boys  trom  the 
seaboarJ,  and  especially  from  Brittany.  They  very  generally  become 
sailors.' 

'How  many  of  your  colo7is  follow  agricultural  pursuits  after  leaving 
you  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Xot  quite  one-half.  The  boys  from  the  large  towns  dislike  iarm* 
ing,  and  either  enter  the  army  or  become  mechanics.' 

Ill  the  room  of  the  council  of  chefs  and  soiis-chefs^  which  we  iio^i 
now  entered,  I  noticed  two  medals  of  the  Exposition  of  1855.*  They 
were  of  the  second  class,  one  for  a  root-cutter,  the  other  for  a 
plough'Shoe,  both  the  invention  of  colons.  The  root-cutter  had  been 
patented. 

Desirous  of  comparing  the  cost  of  this  system  of  reformatory  ednca- 
tion  with  that  of  our  American  congregated  system,  I  inquired  : 
'  What  are  your  expenses,  per  head,  per  annum  ? ' 

*  The  World's  Fair  held  at  Paris  that  jear. 
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*  For  food,'  was  M.  Blanchard's  reply,  *  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  francs,  (about  twenty-three  dollars.)  For  all  expenses,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  francs,  six  centimes,'  (sixty-three  dollars  and 
twenty  cents.) 

*  And  how  large  a  part  of  this  do  your  colons  earn  ?  ' 

*  About  seventy  francs,'  (thirteen  dollars  and  twelve  cents.)  *  The 
rest  is  paid  by  government.' 

After  a  plain  but  wholesome  repast,  served  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous neatness,  M.  Blanchard  said :  ^  There  is  one  more  place  which  I 
wish  to  show  you  —  our  cemetery.' 

Expressing  my  willingness  to  accompany  him,  we  proceeded,  arm- 
in-arm,  to  a  gentle  knoll,  at  some  distance  from  the  chapel,  where  lie 
the  dead  of  Mettray.  A  more  quiet  and  tasteful  rural  burial-place  I 
have  seldom  seen,  even  in  la  belle  France.  A  grove  shelters  it  from 
the  gaze  of  passers-by,  and  on  the  other  side,  a  sparkling  stream 
ripples  over  the  gravel,  and  lulls  one  to  repose.  Flowers  and  shrubs 
in  great  profusion  adorn  the  walks ;  the  cypress  and  willow  sigh  their 
requiems  for  man^s  mortality,  and  wreaths  of  immortelles  crowning  the 
more  recent  graves,  tell  of  his  hopes  for  the  future.  Conspicuous 
above  the  humble  graves  of  the  colons^  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
was  the  neat  but  plain  monument  to  the  Vicomte  de  Courteilles.  Be- 
side his  name,  it  contains  only  the  inscription,  extracted  from  his  will : 
^tPai  vovlu  vivre^  mourir^  et  resicsciter  avec  ewa;.'*  The  graves,  each 
with  a  cypress  tree  at  its  head,  form  a  parallelogram,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  cross.  The  care  of  the  cemetery,  M.  Blanchard  said,  was  the 
charge  of  the  Elder  Brothers.  *  The  first  thing,'  he  added,  *  which 
seemed  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the  hardened  boys  with  whom  MM. 
Demetz  and  Courteilles  conmienced  their  experiment  here,  was  the 
funeral  of  one  of  their  number.  They  had  ^tnessed  the  burials  of 
prisoners  at  the  prisons  from  whence  they  had  come  —  a  few  deal 
boards,  half-a-dozen  shovelsful  of  quick-lime,  and  a  hurried  formula,  in 
a  dead  language,  repeated  with  no  apparent  sympathy,  were  all ;  but 
when  they  saw  the  neat  coffin,  heard  the  mournful  dirge  played  by 
the  band,  and  saw  with  what  reverence  the  burial-service  was  chanted, 
and  MM.  Demetz  and  Courteilles  walked  as  chief-mourners,  they  in- 
voluntarily exclsdmed :  *  It  is  true,  then,  that  they  value  us  for  our- 
selves ;  they  don't  shovel  our  dead  bodies  into  a  hole  with  quick-lime. 
From  that  hour  they  felt  that  though  they  had  been  criminals,  they 
were  not  friendless.' 

We  were  returning  from  the  cemetery,  when  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  at  the  village  of  Mettray  attracted  our  attention. 

*  Ah !  'said  M.  Blanchard,  *  there  is  a  fire  in  the  village  ;  our  boys 
will  go  to  help  put  it  out.' 

*  *  It  is  my  desir^  to  lire,  to  die.  and  to  rise  with  them.* 
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In  another  moment  the  boys  were  formed  in  two  divisions,  each 
with  its  engine,  and  a  soits-chef  at  its  head,  trumpet  in  hand,  and 
ronning  at  full  speed,  yet  keeping  step  admirably,  for  the  scene  of  the 
fire.  My  eye  fell,  however,  upon  two  stout  boys,  standing  near  one 
of  the  houses,  and  crying  as  if  their  hearts  would  break. 

^  Why  are  not  those  boys  in  the  fire-brigades  ? '  I  asked. 

*  They  have  committed  some  offence,'  was  the  reply,  *  and  hence 
their  chqf  denies  them  the  privilege  of  doing  good  to  others  —  the 
highest  reward  of  good  conduct.' 

Approaching  M.  Demetz's  house,  I  found  my  host  of  Tours  awuting 
my  return ;  and  bidding  the  courteous  and  excellent  MM.  Blanchard 
and  Demetz  farewell,  I  entered  the  carriage,  fully  satisfied  that  in  the 
colony  of  Mettray,  and  the  similar  institutions  of  which  it  had  fbr- 
nished  the  model,  France  was  solving  most  admirably  a  social  problem, 
which  has  vexed  the  wisest  of  our  political  economists  and  statesmen. 
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Hi  who  on  sadness  waits 
And  \b  deyoted  to  no  other  spirit, 
Who  sits  in  gloom  eternally,  and  falls 
A  cursing  Fate,  and  nurses  still  his  woe, 
Shall  haye  his  fill  of  all  unhappiness  — 
Of  all  men  he  shall  be  most  miserable. 
So  easy  is  it  for  self-clouded  eyes 
To  see  but  darkness  and  all  horrid  shapes, 
The  cl^dren  of  so  sadly  wayward  Fancy  I 

But  the  clear  spirit  fails  not  eyer.    Bark 
Hay  be  the  vista  that  environs  it ; 
Envy  and  Malice  may  put  out  their  tongues 
And  harm  be  ever  hanging  in  the  air : 
What  cares  it,  when  it  needs  but  look  within, 
Where  is  all  peace,  a  heavenly  quietness  I 
So  easy  is  it  for  the  pure  of  heart 
To  flee  the  storm  that  threatens  all  abroad 
And  find  a  haven  it  may  never  reach  I 

Courage,  my  gentle  fHend  I    Look  ever  up  I 
These  thorns  that  pierce  you,  and  these  clouds  that  frown, 
Are  but  rough  friends,  whom  you  will  one  day  own, 
And  bless  their  honest  ministry  —  not  free 
From  transient  pain,  but  pregnant  of  all  good. 
Mayhap  the  plant  now  watered  with  your  tears 
Is  not  to  blossom  here :  some  time  it  will, 
In  balmier  air,  fed  by  far  other  dew. 
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Madaxk  db  Stakl's  Corinnb.    Translated  by  Isabel  Hill  :  with  Metrical  Versions  of  the 
Odes,  by  L.  £.  Lakdon.    12mo  pp.  396. 

Yoltairb's  Hbkrladb.    Edited  bj  0.  W.  Wight,  A.M.    12mo,  pp.  407. 

Pascal's  Thoughts.    Translated  by  0.  "W.  "Wight.    12mo,  pp.  552. 

Ghatbaubriand's  Mabttbs.    Edited  by  0.  W.  Wight.    12mo,  pp.  451. 

La  Fontainb's  Fablbs.    Translated  by  Elizcr  Wright,  Jr.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  the  French  language  is  understood  and 
cultivated  in  this  country,  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  Americans  who,  with 
decided  intellectual  tastes  and  habits  of  self-cultqre,  are  too  busy  in  their  respective 
pursuits  to*engage  in  the  study  of  any  foreign  language :  yet  reading  with  them  is 
a  necessity,  and  not  a  few  read  history,  philosophy,  and  criticism  with  intelligent 
zeal,  and  earnestly  aim  to  atone  for  the  want  of  academic  discipline,  by  the  generous 
culture  obtainable  firom  the  judicious  study  of  English  literature.  These  facts  are 
not  conjectured,  but  amply  evidenced  by  the  statistics  of  libraries  all  over  the 
land,  and  by  the  habitudes  of  intelligent  families.  The  zest  of  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  the  literary  taste  thus  confirmed,  soon  craves  a  wider  field,  and  to 
know  other  literatures,  to  obtain  a  good  general  idea  of  the  standard  authors  of 
antiquity  and  of  modem  Europe,  becomes  a  desideratim.  Hence  the  enormous 
sales  of  good  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  —  like  the  series 
which  the  Harpebs  continue  to  republish  from  Bohn^s  Classical  Library; 
hence  the  popularity  of  translations  from  the  German,  of  which  so  many  have 
been  already  executed  by  our  own  countrymen ;  and  hence,  also,  one  great 
motive  for  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Derby  and  Jackson  of  New- York,  in  bring- 
ing out  a  complete  set  of  the  best  obtainable  English  translations  of  the  standard 
authors  of  France.  Heretofore,  such  of  them  as  were  to  be  found  at  book-stores 
or  in  public  libraries,  have  been  incomplete,  badly  edited,  and  inadequately 
translated.  The  object  of  the  publishers,  in  this  instance,  was  to  provide  such 
an  edition  as  would  do  justice  to  the  originals  as  far  as  the  text  is  concerned ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  the  reader  with  aU  requisite  illustrations  for  com- 
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prehcnding  the  special  claims,  influence,  and  rank  of  each  author.    The  serrices 
of  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the  language,  but  with  the  critical 
history  of  literature  in  France,  were  secured;  each  celebrated  work  was  re- 
examined and  compared  witli  existent  translations;  prefaces  and  notes  were 
assiduously  prepared ;  critical  estimates  thoroughly  collated ;  the  best  biogra- 
phical data  gleaned ;  and  thus  each  Tolumc  was  presented  with  every  advantage 
which  conscientious  scholarship  could  realize.    The  publication  of  Derby  asd 
Jacrson^s  edition  of  the  French  classics  commenced  about  a  year  since,  and  his 
steadily  progressed.     The  choice  of  the  initial  work  was  highly  judicious.     Old 
Montaigne  comes  nearer  the  sympathies  of  those  whose  chief  intellectual  pabu- 
lum has  been  derived  from  English  literature,  than  any  of  the  early  writers  of 
France.     Ilis  colloquial  case  of  diction,  his  comments  on  things  iamiliar  to  daily 
human  experience,  his  copious  and  choice  quotations,  his  anecdotes  and  personal 
confessions  and  speculations,  are  so  like,  in  scope  and  quality,  some  of  the  en- 
deared British  essayists,  that  ho  is  relished  at  once  by  all  who  speak  the  English 
language.     The  edition  of  Montaigne  most  familiar  in  this  country,  has  been  a 
large  octavo,  with  fine  print  and  double  columns ;  and  the  annotations  are  of 
no  later  date  than  IIazlitt's  ;  whereas,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  new  dis- 
coveries and  superior  criticisms  have  thrown  fresh  interest  over  Montaigmb  ;  of 
all  these,  the  present  editor  has  availed  himself  wisely  and  well ;  and  by  a  new 
and  copious  memoir  of  Montaigne,  and  the  substitution  of  four  neat  and  beauti- 
fully printed  duodecimo  volumes  for  the  old,  clumsy  octavo,  the  pioneer  essayist 
is  introduced  to  exclusive  readers  of  English,  under  every  advantage,  and  must^  * 
in  this  form,  take  his  place  in  all  the  libraries,  and  become  more  universally  the 
favorite  of  this  generation.    But  if  it  is  essential  to  an  average  education,  in  this 
age  and  country,  to  know  the  old  French  essayist,  not  less  so  is  it  to  understand 
YoLTAiRE^s  influence  u^on  subsequent  modes  of  thought  and  styles  of  writing. 
His  famous  epic  and  his  model  history  —  though  time  has  greatly  diminished 
their  intrinsic  interest,  will  ever  be  exemplars  of  the  taste  of  his  age  and  the 
genius  of  the  author.    Accordingly,  the  'Charles  XII.*  and  the  'Henriade' 
are  reproduced,  in  this  series,  in  a  most  readable  English  dress,  and  with  able 
introductions.     At  the  other  extremity  of  opinion,  to  show  what  the  acuta 
Gallic  mind  can  achieve  when  inspired  by  faith,  we  have  Pascal  ;  and  the 
*'  Thoughts,*  *  Letters,'  etc.,  of  the  great  and  pious  thinker  will  commend  them- 
selves to  the  more  thoughtful  class  of  readers  as  the  most  valuable  of  all.    Then 
are  two  names  associated  with  the  hterature  of  France  that  appeal  to  the  humane 
sympathies,  and  are  perhaps  among  the  most  familiar  household  words  of 
foreign  birth  —  Fenelon  and  Fontaine  —  the  one  endeared  by  a  pure  religious 
urbanity  and  culture,  which  transcends  aU  sectarian  bounds;  and  the  other 
synonymous  with  felicitous  invention — Fontaine  ;  the  *Telemachus'  of  the  one 
and  the  *  Fables  *  of  the  other,  form  most  appropriate  additions  to  this  series  * 
and  tliey  are  translated  with  rare  skill  and  grace,  so  as  to  preserve  their  dasfdo 
tone. 

All  these  works  belong  to  the  earlier  periods  of  French  literature,  which  ap- 
pears in  its  germ  in  Montaigne,  and  culminates  in  that  brilliant  age,  which 
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signalized  By  the  triumphs  of  Voltaire,  Fenelon,  La  Fontaine,  and  Pascal. 
As  the  design  of  the  publishers  was  to  give  a  complete  library  of  the  French 
standard  writers,  more  recent  works  of  celebrity  have  been  included ;  and  two 
better  names  to  give  popularity  to  the  whole,  could  not  have  been  selected  than 
those  of  Chateaubriand  '  and  Madame  De  Stael.  Although  contemporaries, 
the  genius  of  these  writers  were  singulafly  diverse ;  and  yet,  each  was  and  is  a 
representative  mind,  whose  career  is  intimately  associated  with  the  political  and 
social  transitions  incident  to  the  reign  of  the  First  Napoleon  ;  Chateaubriand 
indicating,  with  rare  eloquence,  ihe  conservative,  and  De  Stael  the  speculative 
and  experimental  tendency  of  that  wonderful  crisis ;  the  former's  *  Martyrs  *  is  a 
prose  epic  of  Christianity ;  the  latter's  *  Germany '  and  *  Corinne,'  are  glowing 
and  thoughtful  pictures  of  national  life,  literature,  and  development,  wherein 
philosophy  combines  with  romance  as  only  they  can  in  the  grasp  of  a  French 
souL  Such  are  the  valuable  and  interesting  works  thus  far  published  of  this 
much-needed  and  admirably-produced  series  of  translations  of  the  French 
classics  —  the  success  of  which  tasteful  enterprise  will,  we  trust,  be  commensur- 
ate with  its  merits. 


Modern  Philoloot  :  its  Discoveries,  History,  and  Influence ;  with  Maps,  Tabular  Views, 
and  an  Index.    By  Benjamin  W.  Dwight.    New-York :  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Bubb.    1659. 

Mb.  Dwight  is  in  advance  of  all  collaborators,  in  this  country  at  least,  in  at- 
tempting a  popular  exposition  of  the  science  of  comparative  philology.  His 
work,  founded  on  essays  which  first  appeared  in  religious  periodicals,  is  written 
in  an  ambitiously  rhetorical  style  that  may  have  added  to  the  effect  of  quarterly 
articles,  but  is  entirely  inappropriate  in  a  volume  devoted  to  a  scientific  subject 
and  designed  as  a  text-book  for  schools.  With  this  single  criticism,'  the  work 
deserves  commendatioa  as  containing  perhaps  a  greater  amount  of  information,  oi 
a  sulject  of  leading  interest  to  scholars  at  the  present  time,  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  single  volume.  After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  classifications  of  languages, 
it  traces  the  Indo-European  development  in  all  its  branches,  from  the  Arians  of 
India  to  the  Celts  of  Britaia  The  statement  of  the  peculiarities  of  different 
languages  and  races  is  full  enough  to  give  an  intelligent  general  comprehension 
of  the  subject,  and  is  in  some  cases  more  definite  and  precise  than  is  warranted 
by  the  results  thus  &r  obtained  from  modem  researches.  Thus  the  old  Egyptian 
language  is  decisively  classed  by  the  author  in  the  Semitic  family.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  principal  and  latest  authorities,  show  that  the  Egyptian  had  nearly  as 
much  afi^ty  with  the  Indo-European  languages  as  with  the  Semitic,  and  make  it 
probable  that  Egypt  was  peopled  by  an  early  ofi&et  from  the  undivided  Asiatic 
stock,  and  that  its  language  was  a  form  of  the  original  Asiatic  tongue,  the  common 
parent  alike  of  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  families.  An  interesting  portion 
<^  the  work  is  the  history  of  modem  philology,  containing  sketches  of  the  princi- 
pal laborers  in  this  department 
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Watsids-Oliiipsbs,  North  and  South.    Bj  Lilian  Foster.    In  one  Yolaine :  pp.  S90. 
New- York :  Rudd  and  Carlton. 

The  letters  which  composo  this  Deatly-executed  yolume,  (which  reaches  as  it  a 
late  hour,)  were  written  at  different  periods  during  the  last  few  jearSy  and  describe, 
as  the  title  implies,  *•  men,  manners,  and  scenery,*  in  different  portions  of  our  ooud- 
trj.  Mrs.  Foster  is  not  wrong  in  modestly  inferring  that  they  will  be  ibtmd  tu 
impart  both  instruction  and  interest,  *  in  relation  to  the  rarious  routes  of  (raTd,  as 
well  as  the  places  of  fashionable  resort  for  artists,  statesmen,  and  men  ci  budmsa 
with  their  families,  during  the  pleasant  season  of  the  year ; '  thus  furnishing  those 
who  design  to  joiuncy  in  the  United  States,  whether  American  or  foreigner,  i 
synopsis  of  pleasant  routes,  with  the  rendezvous  of  intelligent  and  refined  traveOen. 
The  work,  remarks  a  contemporary,  '  is  marked  by  an  earnestness  of  spirit^  a  pkt- 
sant  gift  of  description,  and  a  correctness  of  judgment,  which  show  that  litentare 
is  the  author's  proper  vocation.*    But  even  were  the  work  less  varied  and  intenst- 

ing  than  it  is  —  and  steni  criticism  might  pick  flaws  in  some  few  instances still 

the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  written  and  circulated,  should  commend  it 
warmly  to  the  public :  the  writer  is  a  widow,  and  is  using,  in  her  bereavement  and 
sorrow,  the  best  means  at  her  command,  for  the  support  of  a  little  £unily  left 
tirely  dependent  upon  her  exertions. 


The  History  or  Hbbodotus  :  Translated  and  Copiously  Annotated  by  Obobqb'  Raw- 
LiNsoN,  assisted  by  CoL  Sir  Ubxrt  Rawlinson  and  Sir  J.  G.  WiLuifsoir.  VoL  IL 
New- York :  D.  Applston  and  Company.    1860. 


The  second  volume  of  this  elaborate  illustration  of  ancient  history  is  cUeflj 
pied  with  Eg}'pt  More  ancient  than  Greece  and  Rome,  than  Ecbatana,  Ninereh, 
or  Babylon,  more  ancient  than  any  other  recorded  facts  in  history,  are  the  expkitg 
of  the  early  Egyptian  dynasties,  whose  monumental  annals  extend,  according  to 
the  most  authoritative  interpretations,  back  into  the  fourth  decade  of  centoritf 
before  our  era.  As  geological  science  has  demonstrated  from  the  crust  of  fhs 
earth  long  periods  of  ante-historical  time,  so  the  researches  in  comparatiTe  pht 
lology  and  ethnology  have  rescued  from  the  realm  of  myth  and  fable  not  oidri 
long  periods  of  national  existence,  but  the  migrations,  relationships,  and  genenl 
fortunes  of  the  primitive  races,  and  the  broad  outlines  of  an  eventful  and  interest- 
ing history  far  behind  the  point  which  not  many  years  ago  was  the  terminus  of 
historic  certainty.  The  new  English  version  constitutes  but  the  smaller  part  of 
*  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,*  the  larger  portion  consisting  of  notes  and  appendices 
which  embody  the  chief  results,  historical  and  ethnographical,  that  have  been  ob* 
taincd  in  the  progress  of  cuneiform  and  hieroglypical  di.scovcry.  Upon  this  sol^ 
ject  the  editors  are  original  and  dLstinguished  authorities,  and  their  iliustratioiii 
are  from  the  most  recent  sources  of  information.  Among  the  many  learned 
works  in  this  department  of  historic  inquiry,  wc  know  of  no  other  which  is  at 
once  so  accessible  and  interesting,  and  so  nearly  exhaustive. 
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Editorial  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  :  Number 
Nine.  —  Among  the  earliest,  the  most  genial,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  the  most 
popular  of  the  contributors  to  this  Magazine,  we  have  long  desired  to  mention  the 
name  of  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Shelton,  author  of  *■  Salander  and  the  Dragon ; ' 
than  which  a  more  forceful  portraiture  of  Slander  has  seldom  been  written  ; 
*  The  Rector  of  St.  Bardolph's,  etc. :  and  of  this  second-named  work,  also,  we 
cannot  help  saying  in  this  place,  that  it  embraces  a  series  of  good-naturedly 
satirical  sketches,  which  every  parish-clergyman,  in  the  small  villages  of  the 
country,  must  admit  to  be  truthfully  and  admirably  wrought  out  Both 
works  were,  and  continue  to  be,  deservedly  popular. 

Mr.  Shelton,  when  first  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Knickerbocker,  was 
not  a  clergyman.  He  had  recently  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  with  distin- 
guished honors ;  was  an  accomplished  scholar ;  aivi  with  a  literary  style,  even 
then,  so  smooth  and  flowing,  as  to  indicate  the  '  cultured  *  features  of  his  future 
compositions,  when  experience  and  practice  should  have  ripened  his  powers  to 
full  maturity. 

Well  do  we  remember  the  first  time  that  we  bad  the  pleasure  to  meet  with 
the  writer  and  long-time  friend  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  at  a  pleasant  village 
of  Long-Island :  a  varied  and  extensive  ocean-washed  region,  almost  every  part 
of  which  he  has  made  familiar  to  our  readers,  in  all  sections  of  our  common 
country,  by  his  graphic  and  unmistakably  natural,  life-like  descriptions.  It 
was  a  most  heavenly  day  in  early  spring ;  and  after  much  enjoyable  converse  in 
the  home  of  his  boyhood,  we  took  our  first  walk  together  up  to  a  pleasant  emi- 
nence on  the  *  Back-bone  of  Long-Island,*  over-looking  the  wide-spread  and 
beautiful  bay  of  Jamaica.  There  and  then  it  was  '  sad  yet  sweet  to  be ; '  for  wc 
could  not  choose  but  think  of  one  just  laid  in  earth,  who  was  with  us  when 
we  were  bom,  but  with  whom  we  were  not,  when  he  died.    The  fresh,  yellow* 
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grocQ  trees  had  just  expanded  intb  leafj  and  last  jear^s  yerdure  *■  gave  forth  i 
good  smell.'    A&r  off,  we 

^  SAW  the  dim  blue  Highlands, 


Coney,  Ouk,  and  other  islands, 
Moles  that  dot  the  dimpled  bosom  of  the  sunnj  summer  sea : ' 

and  such  was  the  character  of  our  enjoyment^  such  our  '  much  and  various  talk,' 
that,  as  we  have  said,  all  these  things  we  can  at  this  moment  recall,  as  if  tfaej 
were  but  of  yesterday.  Then  and  there  was  formed  a  friendship  which  has  oon- 
tiniicd  unbroken  to  this  very  hour ;  strengthened  by  long  intimacy ,  and  feeding 
the  *  hunger  of  the  heart  *  for  the  fraternal  affection  of  which  we  had  just  been 
bcrefl,  when  a  kind  fortune  brought  us  first  together.  Pardon  this  tribute :  it 
could  not  be  repressed. 

Among  Mr.  Shelton's  first  articles  for  the  Knickerbocker,  were  *7^«  JTfiiJUw 
Property ^^  '•Pcter  Cram  at  Ti/mccuni,''  ^The  Circus^''  and  ^The  Dratna  at  TinM- 
cm.''  The  first  of  these  was  a  keen  and  especially  *  telling'  satire  upon  the  rage 
for  speculation  in  real  estate  so  prevalent  at  that  period,  which  threatened  to  turn 
all  the  Long-Island  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  into  premature 
cities  :  the  second,  a  most  amusing  sketch  of  a  Yankee  singing-master,  who  came 
to  the  little  village  to  instruct  the  '  natives  *  in  psalmody,  where  he  met  with  sin- 
gular rebuffs  from  old  practitioners  of  his  art :  the  third  a  description  of  a  •  Ci^ 
cus,'  so  truthful,  so  chanuingly  ^^Titten,  that  to  this  day,  it  is  sent  on  in  advance 
by  the  managers  of  circus  companies,  for  publication  in  the  village  newspapers, 
previous  to  the  advent  of  the  *  Great  Show : '  while  the  fourth  was  especially 
rich  as  a  broad  burlesque.  The  longest  contribution  at  this  period,  howeTer, 
from  Mr.  Shelton's  pen,  was  ''The  Country  Doctor^  an  Auto-hiographjf^  torittenat 
the  request  of  Glauber  Saultz^  M.D.^  which  ran  through  two  or  three  volumes 
of  the  Magazine.  It  was  unquestionably  a  narrative  of  events  of  actual  occar- 
rence  in  the  experience  of  the  writer's  father,  an  eminent  physician  to  the  in- 
habitants of  his  native  village  and  of  all  the  country  side,  far  and  near.  Many 
of  these  possessed  the  broadest  humor,  while  others  were  replete  with  tendv 
pathos ;  and  all  recorded  in  a  style  of  the  utmost  directness  and  siipplicity.  It 
would  not  Ije  *  fair '  were  we  not  to  afford  our  present  readers  a  touch  of  *  The 
Doctor's  quality.'  In  our  first  extract,  the  reader  will  please  to  accompany  the 
good  physician  along  the  banks  of  *  Dog  River,'  a  queer  little  stream  which  took 
its  rise  nobody  knew  where  among  the  hills,  and  turned  a  great  many  mill-wheels 
before  it  eventually  found  its  way  into  Long-Island  Sound.  *  The  Doctor '  is  sud- 
denly startled  by  loud  cries,  as  of  some  person  in  distress : 

*  Ox  advancing  a  little  farther,  and  turning  an  angle  of  the  stream  called  Dovc-tul 
Bond,  I  beheld  a  woman  walking  up  and  down  the  bank,  wringing  her  hands  and  beat- 
ing her  bre;ist,  and  filling  the  place  with  the  bitterest  lamentations.  As  this  part  of 
Dog  River  is  extremely  wild,  lying  within  the  gloom  of  old  trees,  and  the  foliage  of  hi 
banks  almost  black  in  its  luxuriance,  the  spectacle  of  this  distracted  creature,  althooeh 
phc  looked  like  any  thing  but  a  spiritual  being,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  one  of  thoee 
unhappy  ghosts  who  moan  upon  the  ])ank3  of  Styx,  and  cannot  cross,  because  theb 
bodies  have  been  deprived  of  burial.  She  did  not  at  first  perceive  my  approach  but 
continued  to  weep  and  talk  to  herself. 
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*  *  Dennis  !  *  shrieked  she,  in  a  yolce  so  sudden  and  piercing  that  it  went  through 
my  ears,  and  then  softening  down,  and  clasping  her  hands,  she  exclaimed  in  a  mourn- 
ful tone  :  '  Oh,  hinney,  hinnej  I  and  is  he  gone,  and  is  he  gone  ? ' 

*  I  was  affected  by  her  genuine  distress,  and  reined  in  my  horse.  '  My  good  woman,* 
said  I,  *  what  is  the  matter?     What  makes  you  cry  so  ?  * 

/  She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  red  with  weeping,  and  with  a  strong  Irish  accent,  told  the 
cause  of  her  grief.  It  was  a  short  storv,  but  a  melancholy.  On  the  day  before,  her 
husband  Dennis  and  herself  were  returning  at  sun-down  from  their  daily  toil,  when 
they  had  occasion  to  cross  the  stream  in  this  place,  where  a  tree  thrown  across  formed 
a  rustic  bridge.  She  went  before,  carrying  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and  reached  the  shore 
in  safety.  But  alas!  for  Dennis.  He  hesitated  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  lost 
his  balance.  First  his  right  arm  flew  up  into  the  air,  and  then  his  left ;  then  his  right, 
then  his  left.  It  was  to  no  purpose.  Dennis  had  taken  a  *  drap*  too  much,  and  he 
fell  into  the  stream.  *  Farewell,  daylight ! '  exclaimed  he,  throwing  up  his  hands  with 
philosophic  resignation,  and  catching  a  glimpse  for  the  last  time  of  the  sky.  His  af- 
fectionate wife  hastened  to  his  rescue,  but  he  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  And  now 
she  ceased  not  to  call  upon  him  in  the  place  where  he  had  died,  for  his  body  had  not 
yet  been  found. 

^  As  this  was  a  case  which  unhappily  my  medical  art  did  not  reach,  I  was  on  the 
point*  of  departing,  and  leaving  her  to  that  grief  which  I  could  not  assuage,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  rustling  in  the  thicket,  and  a  young  fellow  bounded 
forth  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  dressed  in  sportsman^s  attire. 

*  *  Hallo  I '  shouted  he ;  *  what  the  devil 's  to  pay  ?  What  *s  all  this  hullabaloo  about  ? ' 
*I  explained  td'him  in  a  few  words  the  state  of  the  case. 

• '  Oh !  *  said  he,  in  commiserating  accents,  *I  'm  very,  very  sorry  for  you,  my  good 
woman.     And  would  you  like  to  know  how  to  find  him  ?  * 

*  The  poor  creature  paused,  looked  up  eagerly,  and  invoked  blessings  on  him :  '  Oh  ! 
indade  and  indade  tootUd  I !  *  replied  she. 

*  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  I  *il  tell  you.    Go  into  the  woods ' 

*  ♦  Yas.' 

*  *  And  get  a  ten-foot  pole ' 

'  *  Yas.' 

* '  And  put  a  potato  on  the  end  of  it,  and  put  it  in  the  creek,  and  you  HI  catch  him  ! ' 

*  The  poor  woman  broke  forth  into  a  tempest  of  passion  at  such  a  sudden  disappoint- 
ment of  her  hopes,  and  poured  imprecations  on  the  head  of  the  offender,  with  a  volu- 
bility rarely  equalled.  I  was  myself  vexed  and  indignant  at  this  unfeeling  speech,  and 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  rebuked  the  young  sportsman  with  a  severity  which 
forma  no  part  of  my  disposition.  To  this  he  replied  by  sarcastic  reflections  on  my 
horse  and  sulky,  and  finally  had  the  insolence  to  let  off  both  barrels  of  his  fowling- 
piece  near  my  horse's  head,  who  was  happily  very  *  hard  of  hearing,'  or  else  if  he  had 
been  young  and  spirited,*  he  might  have  run  away.' 

Allow  us  to  make  you  acquainted  with  *Mr.  Rainbow,'  a  young  country 
*  buck '  of  the  purest  water,  whom  our  auto-biographist  met  at  old  Mrs.  Quaint- 
ley's  tea-party.    He  is  a  perfect  *  picture,'  all  ready  for  framing : 

*  The  last  personage  mentioned  struck  my  eye.  He  was  the  complete  model  of  a 
country  dandy,  and  beautifully  tricked  off  in  a  variety  of  costume.  When  he  was  in 
full  dress,  he  wore  pumps  with  red  ribbons ;  on  the  present  occasion,  boots.    His  pan* 
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taloons  were  blown  out  at  the  knees,  diminishing  aboTe  and  below.  His  coat  was  a 
swallow-tailed  blue,  with  gilt  buttons,  stamped  with  some  curious  device.  It  was  rery 
superb.  On  his  breast  he  wore  a  jet  eagle,  with  wings  outspread,  from  whose  beak  a 
chain  descended  to  another  krge  square  ornament  farther  down,  containing  a  repre- 
sentation, painted  in  water-coloi-s,  of  a  willow-tree,  a  woman,  and  a  tomb-stone  Oa 
the  tomb-stone  you  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  letters :  *  In  memory  of  .  .  .  .'  Here 
the  chain  was  again  attached,  and  thence  went  festooning  in  yarious  directions  about 
his  vest,  communicating  with  a  pinch-beck  watch,  and  at  last  dangling  down  in  fronts 
where  it  was  terminated  by  three  seals,  three  keys,  and  a  ten-penny-bit  A  silly  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  hair  plastered  down  with  studied  effect  over  a  forehead 
not  the  most  capacious,  completed  the  whole  of  the  external  man.' 

One  morning  in  early  autumn  the  doctor  calls  to  sec  a  poor  English  boy,  liter- 
ally a  '  patient,^  fading  daily  from  consumption ;  dying  among  strangers,  &r  firom 
family  and  friends,  in  a  strange  land.  Ilis  physician  finds  that  the  heartless  wo- 
man of  the  house  where  he  lodged  had  sent  him  to  the  Poor-House,  where  she 
herself,  as  a  just  rcti'ibution,  afterward  died.  The  Doctor  determines  to  go  at 
once  and  bring  the  young  man  away  : 

*•  Aftkr  driving  for  some  distance  over  a  desolate  moor,  I  drew  near  the  place  of 
destination.  A  small  house  of  one  story,  painted  of  a  dusky  red,  stood  alone,  without 
fences,  or  trees,  or  garden,  or  any  thing  to  alleviate  its  dreary  solitude.  There  waa  no 
object  on  which  the  eye  could  rest,  or  the  s  inses  receive  pleasure,  but  a  dead  flat  ex- 
tended on  all  sides,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Every  blade  of  grass  in  the  vicinity 
was  dead,  and  the  pools  of  stagnant  water  were  dried  up  by  the  sununer  sun,  and  ex- 
hibited their  bottoms  of  baked  clay ;  and  myriads  of  flies  and  wasps  were  buzzing 
around,  and  inflicting  their  poisonous  stings  on  all  living  things.  How  emblematio 
was  this  external  cheerlessness  and  drought,  of  the  hearts  of  that  miserable  brother- 
hood, to  whom  the  public  charity  doles  out  its  morsels  with  a  pitiful  hand,  and  will  be* 
stow  on  them  nothing  with  pleasure  but  a  grave  I  Here  was  indeed  a  fitting  abode  for 
Poverty  to  eke  out  the  penalty  of  Its  misdemeanor  in  an  affectionate  fellowship  with 
Crime ;  for  Crime  and  Penury,  forgetful  of  caste,  seemed  to  stand  upon  equal  ground, 
and  to  jibe  and  chatter  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Here  in  this  hidden  place,  where 
the  foot  of  the  world  never  intruded ;  Where  Charity  never  came  with  her  open  palm ; 
where  the  light  of  smiles  and  cheerfulness  was  never  known  to  break,  and  where  the 
voice  of  lamentation,  of  bickering  and  complaint,  never  penetrated  beyond  the  walli 
of  the  little  pandemonium. 

*  The  County  Poor-House  I  What  horrible  associations  are  connected  with  the  name  I 
How  do  all,  save  those  who  are  hardened  and  insensible,  shrink  back  Trom  those  walls, 
and  tremble  at  the  humiliation  of  such  a  home !  I  had  some  curiosity  to  examine  a 
place  of  which  report  did  not  speak  favorably ;  and  truly  can  I  say,  that  its  actual  ter- 
rors deserve  to  be  held  up  as  a  warning  to  those  who  have  entered  on  the  career  of 
poverty  and  crime ;  and  may  God  pity  those  who,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  have 
arrived  at  a  place  to  which  the  grave  Itself  Is  preferable  I 

*  I  entered  the  walls,  and  soon  saw  enough  to  disgust  and  sicken.  The  miserable 
inmates  who  were  able  to  keep  out  of  their  beds  and  to  eat,  were  assembled  in  the  rc- 
feotory ;  and  there  a  sanctimonious  man,  whether  chaplain  or  superintendent,  or  what 
not,  with  u[)lifted  hands,  was  imploring  Heaven's  blessing  —  shall  I  be  believed  when 
I  state  the  fact?  —  upon  a  dinner  of  boiled  uorse-feet.    This  species  of  shoU-fish  la 
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used  in  maritime  districts  to  emrich  the  soil,  and  vast  quantities  are  brought  up  out  of 
the  sea  for  that  purpose,  and  are  scattered  over  the  fields,  tain^ng  the  ur  for  miles 
around.  Swine  are  sometimes  fattened  on  this  fish,  which  renders  the  flesh  so  strong 
and  disagreeable  that  it  is  scarce  eatable.  But  it  is  only  in  the  County  Poor-House 
that  this  noxious  food  is  administered  to  men.  The  paupers  started  from  the  table  in 
disorder,  when  they  beheld  a  stranger ;  and  some  of  them  coming  toward  me,  stretched 
out  their  hands  for  alms.^ 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  this  very  sketch,  copied  into  the  Long-Island  jour- 
nals, effected  in  some  respects  a  reform  of  this  disgraceful  abuse.  A  single  &r- 
ther  extract  must  finish  our  quotations,  and  bring  the  present  number  of  our 
narrative  to  a  closa  A  most  melancholy  duty  interrupts  us,  of  which  the  reader 
will  be  apprised  elsewhere.  The  terrible  wreck  of  the  *  Mexico  *  on  the  Long- 
Island  shore  at  Rockaway,  will  bo  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  older 
readers.  Exceedingly  graphic  and  forcible  is  the  record  of  this  event,  as  pre- 
served in  the  *  Doctor's  port-folio.  On  a  bitter,  *  bitter  cold  night '  he  has  been 
sent  for  to  visit  a  man  dangerously  ill  at  *  Far  Rockaway,'  in  a  lonely  house,  not 
far  from  the  sea-shore : 

*  Hating  visited  the  man  in  his  chamber,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  not  very  ill,  I 
returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  sitting  down  before  the  fire,  forgot  my  chagrin  in  an  en- 
joyment of  the  genial  warmth.  For  some  moments  I  found  ample  cause  for  rumina- 
tion, gazing  alternately  at  the  bed  of  hickory  coals  and  at  the  cobwebs  which  graced 
the  rough  beams  overhead.  Presently  my  ear  was  startled  by  the  cries  and  voices  of 
a  number  of  men  without ;  and  one  of  them,  thrusting  his  head  in  the  door,  gave  the 
appalling  cry :  'A  Saip  Ashore!* 

*  I  started  to  my  feet  at  the  intelligence.     *  Where  does  she  lie  ? '  I  inquired. 
*  High  upon  the  beach,  two  miles  east  of  this.' 

**Whatisshe?' 

*  *  An  English  brig,  full  of  passengers.' 

*  *■  Merciful  heavens  I '  Iiexclaimed ;  *  is  there  no  relief  for  so  many  perishing  souls? ' 
* '  I  guess  not.    We  are  getting  the  neighbors  together,  to  see  if  any  thing  can  be 

done.' 

*■  1  was  aroused  to  learn  the  whole  of  the  horrid  truth,  and  resolved  to  follow  the 
meli.  From  them  I  learned  that  the  vessel  had  been  ashore  several  hours,  and  would 
scarcely  hold  together  till  morning.  To  bring  away  any  part  of  the  crew  would  be 
difficult  in  the  day-time,  but  nearly  impossible  in  the  tempestuous  night.  Yet  there 
were  brave  hearts  and  strong  hands  in  the  small  company  which  was  collecting  to 
the  rescue.  We  stopped  at  every  lonely  house,  and  every  fisherman's  hut,  on  the  ap- 
proach to  the  sea-shore,  and  communicated  the  intelligence.  Nor  were  those  hardy 
men,  who  are  accustomed  to  battle  with  the  deep,  deaf  to  the  calls  of  humanity.  They 
turned  out  with  alacrity,  and  their  wives  and  families  kindled  fires,  and  made  provision 
for  any  of  the  shipwrecked  sufferers  who  might  be  saved.  We  received  occasional 
accessions  to  our  number,  as  we  journeyed  along  the  deep  sands,  but  we  exchanged 
few  words.  For  myself^  I  had  nearly  covered  my  head  in  the  folds  of  a  large  cloak,  to 
withdraw  myself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  blast,  which  had  become  almost  too  cut- 
ting to  be  endured. 

*  Suddenly  the  whole  company  halted.  '  Hark  !  *  Said  one  of  the  number.  We  lis- 
tened attentively,  and  then  for  the  first  time  heard  as  it  were  a  choir  of  human  voices, 
low  and  plaintive,  swelling  and  subsiding  with  the  fitful  gusts ;  sometimes  dying  alto- 
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gcther  away,  then  rising  with  greater  energy  above  the  noise  of  the  tempest  and  boom- 
ing of  the  waves.  At  this  appalling  sound,  the  men  started  off  on  a  full  run  toward 
the  beach.  I  followed,  but  soon  paused,  out  of  breath,  having  gained  the  summit  of 
some  hillocks  of  sand.  I  looked  before  mo,  and  beheld  the  ocean  lashed  into  fury  by 
a  succession  of  storms,  and  the  white  breakers  rolling  and  bursting  ai  my  feet.  I  bare 
never  sailed  in  ships,  nor  been  wafted  to  foreign  climes ;  but  I  have  walked  often  on 
the  shores  of  the  great  Sea,  and  have  ever  found  it  the  same  solemn,  sublime,  and  com- 
paratively changeless  scene.*  ...  *  The  night  had  become  more  clear ;  the  moon 
rodo  high  and  less  obscure  in  the  heavens,  seeming  to  look  down  with  a  cold  apathy 
on  a  world  of  sorrow  and  distress.  But  that  which  riveted  the  gaze  of  the  beholder, 
was  a  large  ship,  not  many  yards  from  the  shore,  her  spars,  yards  and  rigging  distinctly 
visible,  and  her  decks  dark  with  human  beings.  The  sea  was  making  a  continual 
breach  over  her,  and  the  spray  turned  into  ice  as  it  fell  upon  those  who  sought  a  refuge 
iu  securer  places  from  the  waves.  It  was  even  possible  to  discern  some  of  the  minuter 
details  of  the  melancholy  congregation ;  the  wild  gestures  which  accompanied  their 
heart-rending  shrieks,  and  the  arms  uplifted  to  heaven  in  supplication ;  friends  locked 
in  each  other's  arms,  and  mothers  clasping  their  infants  in  a  cold  embrace,  vainly  striv- 
ing to  cherish  life  by  the  last  drop  of  their  own  bosoms.  Ilorror-struck,  I  stood  and 
gazed  at  the  spectacle.  I  was  too  deeply  absorbed  to  be  any  longer  sensible  of  the 
bitter  cold,  but  was  trying  to  estimate  by  a  vain  arithmetic  the  amount  of  suffering  and 
mortal  agony  brought  together  in  so  small  a  space,  and  how  many  trembling  souls, 
whether  of  the  guilty  or  purely  innocent,  were  about  to  ascend  from  this  tumultuous 
scene  to  the  CjOd  who  gave  them.' 

Vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  save  the  poor  unfortunates,  but  all  in  vain. 
Oars  became  clogged  and  shapeless  with  ice,  and  the  strong  man^s  arms  paralyzed 
with  cold.  The  rising  sun  of  the  next  morning  shone  brightly  upon  the  bark 
'  Mexico '  —  upon  icicles  pendent  from  spars  and  rigging,  and  upon  men  dad  in 
complete  icy  armor  :  and  this  was  the  closing  scene  : 

'  It  was  two  days  after  this,  when  the  sea  had  given  up  many  of  its  dead.  The  Tic- 
tims  of  the  late  disaster,  as  they  had  been  recovered,  were  placed  in  a  sort  of  hovel 
on  the  desolate  shore,  awaiting  the  recognition  of  friends.  It  was  a  singular  and  im- 
pressive spectacle.  They  lay  there  in  all  attitudes,  rigidly  frozen ;  some  with  their 
knees  bent,  and  their  hands  clasped  upon  the  breast,  as  if  they  had  died  in  prayer ; 
others  exhibiting  the  contortions  of  those  who  had  experienced  great  agony.  Before 
the  spirit  had  whiged  its  (light,  it  seemed  to  have  left  on  impress  which  remained  fixed 
on  the  countenances  of  the  dead.  There  you  could  trace  unerringly  the  last  emotions 
which  had  agitated  their  souls  in  death ;  the  pangs  of  youth  and  age,  of  man  and  wo- 
manhood. There  you  saw  the  closed  lips  and  high  brow  of  the  strong  man  who  liad 
met  his  fate  with  resolution,  and  the  intenser  anguish  of  him  who  feared  to  die. 
Children  appeared  to  be  still  sobbing,  and  the  half-mumbled  cake  remained  in  their 
clenched  fists.  Ilesignation  and  calm  joy  were  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  a  few 
with  an  expression  so  life-like,  that  one  might  have  deemed  them  the  subjects  of  sweet 
dreams,  and  not  of  the  long,  last  sleep.  Death  had  spared  the  bloom  on  the  frozen 
cheeks  of  a  young  girl.  Slie  lay  with  a  crucifix  clasped  upon  her  breaist.  And  ¥riicre 
was  the  lover,  who  now  lived  in  happy  ignorance,  but  would  on  the  morrow  kneel  at 
the  side  of  the  blooming  corse !  In  the  city,  looking  toward  the  sea  with  strained 
eyes,  watching  every  white  sail,  and  wis^iing  the  intervening  time  to  be  blotted  oat 
which  debarred  him  from  so  much  happiness  !  * 
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An  Interview  with  an  Editor.  —  There  is  a  good  degree  of  sly  satire,  and 
not  a4ittle  genuine  humor,  and  puncturative  common-sense,  in  the  *"  Interview 
loith  an  JEJditor,*  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  new  correspondent.  He  does  n't 
*  cover  a  large  piece  of  bread  with  a  small  piece  of  butter ; '  and  his  dialogue 
sounds  very  much  as  if  it  actually  occurred.  Read,  please,  and  see  if  it  does 
not: 

*  I  KNOW  you  will  be  pleased  to  have  an  account  of  my  first  and  only  interview 
with  Godwin.  It  was  striking  and  characteristic.  It  occurred  in  this  wise :  I  was 
out  of  employment.  I  had  suddenly  been  deprived  of  a  situation  which  I  had  long 
held  with  no  little  pride  and  pleasure,  as  chore-boy  to  a  country  establishment. 
The  fact  is,  (it  is  better  to  confess  it,)  I  somewhat  transcended  the  duties  of  the  situa- 
tion I  filled.  The  mistress  of  the  mansion  in  whose  service  I  had  long  labored,  al- 
though not  particularly  indulgent  to  her  employees,  looked  with  a  charitable  eye 
upon  my  short-comings  or  over-goings,  especially  those  of  a  grave  nature.  This  fact 
led  me  with  some  such  perverseness  of  spirit  as  that  which  actuated  John  Wilkes 
when  he  was  trying  to  find  out  by  personal  experience  what  was  libellous,  to  ascer- 
tain by  frequent  experiments  how  great  a  latitude  I  might  venture  to  take.  I  have 
since  ascertained  that  the  knowledge  once  acquired,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  cost. 

*  Being  tolerably  free  from  conventional  prejudices,  I  determined  to  seek  a  liveli- 
hood in  the  most  congenial  employment  I  could  find.  The  toy  business  at  once  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  as  a  very  desirable  one ;  but  a  lack  of  capital  prevented  me  from 
going  into  it.  I  next  turned  my  attention  to  literature,  being  ashamed  of  no  em- 
ployment that  would  afford  an  honest  livelihood.  Before  embarking  very  exten- 
aively  into  literature,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  bore  some  experienced  literary  per- 
sonage for  information,  that  being  the  very  thing  I  in  common  with  many  others 
who  make  literature  a  calling,  most  lack.  Of  course  I  very  naturally  determined 
to  make  a  victim  of  the  most  benevolent  man  I  could  think  ot 

*  A  relative  of  mine  who  has  a  great  admiration  for  German  literature,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  has  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  two  cele- 
brated men  of  very  antagonistical  qualities.  One  of  them  is  the  well-known,  chari- 
table and  affectionate  divine,  the  reverend  Fbosin  Hart  Gossling,  and  the  other  is 
that  learned  and  distinguished  philosophical  bigot  and  misanthropical  litterateur, 
FrrcHFouRAT  Godwin,  Esq. ;  no  relation  to  him  of  the  Evening  Fost,  though  marvel- 
lous proper  men,  both  of  them.  No  three  birds  of  the  forest  resemble  each  other 
less  than  Gossling,  Godwin,  and  my  relative ;  yet  they  unite  in  one  harmonious 
chant  in  praise  of  German  philosophy.  If  there  are  any  marks  by  which  to  distin- 
guish transcendental  philosophers,  my  impression  is,  that  if  the  reader  should  see 
these  three  gentlemen  moving  arm-in-arm  towards  a  lager  beer  saloon,  the  thought 
would  not  at  once  be  irresistibly  forced  upon  him  that  they  were  men  of  that  stamp. 

'  In  my  straits  for  information  with  regard  to  literature,  I  could  think  of  no  more 
available  victim  than  Mr.  Godwin.  As  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  have  an  in- 
terview with  him,  and  my  relative  not  being  at  hand  to  Introduce  me,  I  made  use 
of  his  name  to  introduce  mjsel£  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Godwin  before,  and  was 
somewhat  disappointed  in  his  appearance.    In  the  fSace  he  reminded  me  a  little  of 
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the  representations  of  that  great  medical  lununary,  Mr.  Bob  Sawtkr,  as  he  appears 
in  the  illustrated  editions  of  the  Pickwick  Papers.  There  was  the  same  jolly 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  the  same  broad  philanthropy  and  hopeful  views  of  life  expressed 
in  his  countenance,  as  distinguished  the  rather  pensive-looking  but  cheerful  Sawtek. 
He  is  apparently  about  fifty  years  of  age,  decidedly  John  Bullish  in  appearance,  a 
stout,  well-built,  fine-looking  man.  This  is  my  impression  of  him  as  near  as  I  can 
now  recollect.  But  if  he  should  come  into  the  room  while  I  am  writing  this,  I 
doubt  if  I  should  know  him. 

'  His  career  has  been  a  somewhat  striking  one.  Previous  to  becoming  editor  of 
the  Metropolitan,  New-Light  Ethical  Clipper,  he  had  started  in  New-England  an 
institution  which  he  intended  as  an  opposition  to  the  military  school  at  West-Point. 
A  moral  dbciplinc  was  to  be  substituted  for  a  physical  one ;  and  it  was  thought 
(by  those  not  connected  with  the  establishment)  that  constant  real  fights  would  be 
substituted  for  sham  ones.  It  was  very  successful,  I  mean  the  fights  were  succesafal, 
the  project  was  a  failure.  After  this  he  became  editor  of  the  M.  N.  L.  E.  G.  news- 
paper, and  has  since  held  that  post  with  great  advantage  to  himself  and  the  conn- 
try.  He  is  in  advance  of  his  age,  hopeful,  genial,  and  race-loving;  I  mean  that  he 
loves  the  human  race,  and  not  horse-racing ;  the  latter  he  is  opposed  to.  In  shorty 
he  loves  every  thing  that  true  benevolence  dictates,  and  hates  every  thing  that  tme 
malevolence  suggests.    A  model  man  is  old  fatty  Fitchfoukat. 

'I  found  him  occupying  elevated  apartments  in  a  prominently  located  building  of 
the  city,  earnestly  engaged  in  a  philosophical  pursuit  after  riches.  Having  been 
pointed  out  to  me,  I  suid  to  him  : 

*  *  My  name  is  Todd  of  Toddville.* 

*  *  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Todd  of  Toddville.' 

' '  You  aro  no  doubt  aware  from  painful  experience,  Mr.  Godwin,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  admirable  compensations  of  nature  that  those  who  have  won  distinction  in  the 
world  should  be  bored  by  those  who  have  not.  Acting  upon  this  well-known  law, 
I  have  called  upon  you  simply  (very)  to  inquire  whether  you  think  a  man  of  fair 
abilities  and  moderate  acquirements,  with  a  strong  love  for  the  employment^  can 
make  a  living  by  literature.' 

"That  depends  somewhat  upon  his  age,  experience,  and  qualifications  generally.' 

' '  I  am  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  had  somewhat  of  an  elephantine  experience ; 
my  qualifications,  I  presume,  are  so-so.* 

* '  Bid  you  bring  any  letters  of  recommendation  ?  * 

*  *  No,  sir,  I  was  too  prudent  for  that.' 

*  *You  were  too  prudent.    IIow  so  ? ' 

* '  I  was  afraid.  Sir,  that  parties  from  whom  1  might  have  obtained  such  letters 
would  have  said  too  much.' 

* '  If  this  prudence  was  confined  to  yourself,  it  was  quite  commendable.  At  what 
college  did  you  graduate,  sir  ? ' 

*  *  At  none,  sir.     I  am  a  self-made  man.' 

* '  The  trouble  with  most  self-mado  men  is,  that  they  are  not  more  than  half- 
finished.' 

* '  Very  true,  sir.  But  I  think  the  trouble  with  a  large  portion  of  regularly  edu- 
cated men  is  that  they  are  completely  finished  when  they  leave  college.' 

'  *  Ah !  very  good.     Is  that  in  Joe  Miller  ?  * 

* '  I  think  not.  Sir.    I  flatter  myself  that  it  is  a  little  ahead  of  Joe.* 

' '  There  is  no  worse  habit,  I  think,  than  that  of  flattering  one's  self  too  much.     If 
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I  had  waited  a  few  minntes  I  should  have  been  spared  the  ijecessity  of  inquiring  at 
what  college  you  graduated.  'Ahead  of  Joe '  does  n't  strike  me  as  a  particularly 
classic  or  respectful  expression.  I  presume,  however,  that  you  do  not  propose  to 
set  up  for  another  Addison  or  Ikvino  ? ' 

"  I  set  up  for  nobody,  Sir.' 

' '  Ah  I  that  will  do  very  welL  But  do  you  think  your  wits  are  sharp  enough  'to 
cut  your  way  through  the  world  without  Joe's  assistance  ?  * 

' '  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  sharpening  them  at  that  old  and  much-used 
grindstone.  If  the  multitudes  that  have  been  there  *  to  grind '  had  not  generally 
taken  very  soft  metal  to  be  sharpened,  it  would  have  been  worn  out  long  ago.' 

'  *  You  recollect,  I  presume,  the  interview  between  SMrre  and  the  publisher  ?  * 

**SMrni,  Smith  I  I  have  heard  the  name  before;  firm  of  Smith  and  Brother,  I 
think?' 

' '  The  Smith  I  refer  to  was  one  of  the  authors  of  '  Rejected  Addresses.'  He  and  his 
brother  were  in  company,  I  believe.' 

**Ah!  yes.  A  hard  experience  as  '  Rejected  Addresses '  those  poems  had  before 
they  found  a  publisher.  But  I  am  flattered  if  any  thing  in- those  poems,  or  in  the 
experience  of  their  authors  reminds  you  of  my  case.' 

* '  Nothing  but  the  rejected  part.' 

'  *  I  am  intruding  upon  your  valuable  time ;  of  course  I  intended  to  do  that  when 
I  came  here.  But  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  whether  you  think  I 
should  be  able  to  make  a  living  in  Gotham  by  literature  or  not,  I  will  soon  relieve 
you  of  my  presence.* 

*^*  What  do  you  mean  by  a  'living '  ?  It  is  said  that  four  cents  a  day  will  support 
animal  life.' 

' '  Four  cents  a  day  will  not  support  this  animal's  life.  Neither  did  it  support 
Thoreau'b  ;  and  he  waged  the  most  successful  warfare  against  his  stomach  of  any 
man  that  I  ever  heard  of.  But  the  stomach  triumphed  at  last,  though  it  had  rather  a 
lean  show  of  spoils.  No,  Sir,  no  such  views  of  a  living  as  that  will  meet  my  case. 
I  like  to  employ  the  best  tailors  and  boot-makers.  To  the  sesthetic  eye  there  is 
such  a  difference  between  the  best  and  indifferent  workmen.  I  am  not  very  fastidi- 
ous about  what  I  eat;  the  table  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  is  good  enough  for  me, 
but  I  do  appreciate  very  highly,  commodious,  rich,  and  beautiful  lodgings.* 

*  *  I  very  much  doubt.  Sir,  if  literature  would  afford  you  that  style  of  living.* 

'  'Then  literature  may  be,  as  much  of  it  is,  both  by  me  and  the  public,  discarded. 
I  will  go  into  the  toy  business,  and  thus  seek  to  amuse  children  of  a  smailer  growth. 
* '  I  commend  your  resolution,  Sir.*  • 

*  *  Good-day,  Mr.  Fitchfoubay.' 

• '  Good-day,  Mr.  Todd  of  Toddville. 

'Thus  ended  my  interview  with  one  who  was  once  the  principal  of  the  great  New- 
England  male  and  female  military  academy,  but  who  now  as  critic,  philosopher,  and 
pvophet,  stands  at  the  bellows  of  one  of  the  greatest  forges  in  the  country  where 
public  sentiment  is  manufactured.  On  the  whole,  I  received  a  gentler  snubbing 
from  Mr.  Godwin  than  it  has  been  my  experience  to  meet  with  from  editors  and 
publishers  generally.    I  believe  the  good  time  is  coming.' 

Our  correspondent  *  made  a  good  show ; '  but  it  seems  to  us  that  *  our  talented 
contemporary,*  the  EDrroB,  wasn't  altogether  *slow,'  either.  Apropos  of  the 
toy  trade :  will  our  new  friend  oblige  our  youngest  juvenile  —  who,  hearing  us 
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read  to  *  mother  *  and  *  the  girls  *  something  touching  that  species  of  commerce, 
pricked  up  his  ever-open  and  not  over-prolonged  ears  *  for  a  boj  of  his  size  *  — 
bj  sending  to  our  sanctum,  for  his  benefit  and  behoof,  a  certain  carved  wooden 
operative  specimen  of  mechanical  animal  *  movement'?  He  wants  a  wooden 
monkey,  climbing  a  small  white-wood  pole,  to  which  he  (the  monkej,  not  our 
'  little  boy  *)  is  very  much  attached  by  his  arms.  The  higher  he  climbs  the 
more  he  shows  his  agility,  but  at  the  same  time  his  inability  to  reach  the  top ; 
until,  his  lucky  stars  favoring  him,  over  he  goes,  head  first^  down  the  other 
side  I    We  want  one  of  those. 


"Washington  Irving  upon  the  i.ate  Fenimore  Cooper. — The  subjoined  note 
fro^  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  written  to  us  soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  ^'PathfindeXy  and  which  we  find  mis-filed  among  the  letters  of  the 
*•  loved  and  lamented  *  Willis  Q  atlord  Clark,  will  form  an  appropriate  opening 
to  a  few  remarks  which  we  had  intended  to  make  upon  an  able  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  *  North- American  Review,*  upon  Jamu  Fenimore  Cooper  and  hii 
Writings: 

*Mt  dear  Clark: 

*  I  hope  jou  have  performed  your  promise,  and  that  we  shall  see  an  extended  critique 
on  Coop£R*s  new  work  in  your  next  number,  in  which  the  author  will  receive  ample 
justice.  I  have  just  read  the  '  Pathfinder/  and  it  has  given  me  a  still  higher  opinion 
than  ever  both  of  Cooper^s  head  and  heart.  It  is  an  admirable  production ;  full  of 
noble  pictures  of  exalted  virtue  in  the  humbler  paths  of  life.  The  characters  of  the 
'Pathfinder*  and  *  Mabel  Dunham*  are  noble  conceptions,  and  capitally  sustained, 
the  old  salt-water  tor  captain,  also,  is  a  master-piece,  with  his  nautical  wisdom,  his  con- 
tempt for  fresh  water,  and  his  *  point  no  point  *  logic.  Let  no  one  say,  after  reading 
*■  Mabel  Dunham,*  that  Cooper  cannot  draw  a  female  character.  It  is  a  beautify  illus- 
tration of  the  female  virtues  under  curious  trials,  some  of  the  most  terrific,  others  of  the 
most  delicate  and  touching  nature.  The  death-bed  scene,  where  she  prays  beside  her 
father,  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  things  I  have  ever  read ;  and  yet  how  completely 
free  from  any  overwrought  sentiment  or  pathos  I 

'  The  proof  to  me  of  the  great  genius  displayed  in  this  work,  is  the  few  and  simple 
elements  with  which  the  author  has  wrought  out  his  effects.  The  story  has  nothing 
complicated ;  it  is  a  mere  straightforward  narrative ;  the  characters  are  few. 

*■  I  am  interrupted  by  a  call  to  breakfast ;  my  brother  is  about  to  set  off,  so  I  must 
break  off.  Very  truly  yours,  *  Washwotos  Imruo.* 

The  promise  to  which  Mr.  Irving  alludes  was  performed ;  and  if  we  remember 
rightly,  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Brevoort,  who  translated  for  our  pages,  in  that 
connection,  the  appreciative  and  eloquent  critique  of  Balzac  upon  the  great  cha- 
racteristics of  Cooper's  writings.  But  we  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the 
article  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  the  present  number  of  the  *  North-American 
Review.'  It  has  been  ascribed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  correctly,  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
H.  T.  TucKERM AN ;  for  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  that  gentleman's  fine  critical  taste, 
true  American  feeling,  and  chaste  and  scholariy  manner.    The  review  is  based 
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upon  the  superb  edition  of  Cooper's  works,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs. 
TowNSEND  AND  CoMPANT,  of  OUT  citj :  and  its  praise  of  the  character  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  especially  of  Darley's  exquisite  illustrations,  is  strong  and  cordial,  to  a 
degree  somewhat  out  of  the  usual  order  of  this  old,  staid,  conservative  Quarterly. 
Designing  to  refer  again  to  this  article,  when  we  come  to  speak,  in  the  *  Narrative- 
History  of  the  Knickerbocker,'  of  Mr.  Cooper's  communications  to  our  Magazine, 
we  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  the  subjoined  brief  extract ; 

'  To  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  the  American  dotoIs  of  Coopir  must  be  read,  even  by 
his  countrymen,  abroad.  His  fresh  and  spirited  pictures  of  colonial  life  in  the  West  gain 
infinitely,  as  regards  vividness  and  effect,  bj  the  perspective  attainable  only  from  a  Euro- 
pean stand-point.  It  is  when  surrounded  bj  the  visible  tokens  of  ancient  civilization  — 
when  the  effigies  of  national  maturity  and  decliDe,  the  arts,  the  polity,  the  social  conven- 
tionalities which  centuries  have  made  mellow,  arc  visible  and  audible  —  that  the  young 
life  and  the  virgin  nature  of  the  world  laid  open  by  Columbus  impress  the  imagination 
and  win  the  heart.  Our  idea  of  Cooper's  originality  and  vigor  of  conception  —  especially 
of  his  scenic  limning  and  elaboration  of  native  character  —  was  vague,  until  we  thought- 
fully communed  with  his  descriptions  amid  the  mediaeval  architecture  of  Florence,  and  on 
the  fertile  and  historical  shores  of  Sicily.  To  turn  from  the  massive  symbols  of  European 
feudalism  —  from  ancient  temples,  vast  palaces,  jewelled  mausoleums,  refined  art. 
Southern  nature,  trophies  that  were  old  when  America  was  discovered  —  to  the  leafy 
forest  isles,  the  sea-like  prairies,  the  settler's  lonely  log-hut,  the  primitive  communities, 
the  inartificial  habits,  and  nascent  civil  life,  which  he  delineates,  is  a  contrast  so  entire, 
uiat  the  mind  takes  in,  as  never  before,  the  whole  significance  of  the  picture.  We  feel  the 
very  spirit  of  our  native  land  and  our  hardy  progenitors  in  its  original  freedom  and 
purity.  Aboriginal  figures  seem  more  distinct  to  the  fancy,  when  invoked  in  the  atmo- 
sphere hallowed  by  sculptured  deities  and  a  living  race  moulded  by  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  wilderness  has  a  singular  charm  when  contemplated  from  an  old  European  city ; 
and  frank,  natural  character,  bred  on  the  sea  or  in  the  forest,  has  a  most  attractive 
reality,  when  beheld  with  the  extreme  types  of  artificial  humanity  beside  and  around  us. 
We  seem,  in  such  circumstances,  to  Inhale  the  balmy  fragrance  of  the  primeval  woods, 
we  catch  glimpses  of  dusky  forms  in  the  twilight,  and  nestle  to  the  very  heart  of  Nature 
in  her  verdant  solitudes  or  ocean  haunts,  as  we  follow  the  firm  step  and  piercing  eye  of  a 
writer  who  has  caught  the  inspiration  of  unhackneyed  scenes  and  fresh,  free,  intrepid,  iso- 
lated, but  most  characteristic  life,  which,  compared  with  that  around  and  within  us, 
seems  indeed  bom  in  another  hemisphere,  and  fraught  with  higher  issues  than  can  ever 
result  from  the  effete  civilization  of  the  Old  World.  Cooper  then  becomes  to  us  what 
Ariosto  is  to  the  Italian  exile,  Cirvantis  to  the  Spaniard,  Scripture  to  the  Hebrew — the 
literary  representative  "of  our  ^tionality  —  the  enchanter  through  whose  spells  we  are 
transported,  at  will,  to  the  bogs  and  meadows,  the  Indian  trail,  the  hunter's  lodge,  the 
frontier  bulwark,  the  rocky  coast,  the  patriotic  strife,  the  secret  council,  the  ambush,  the 
skirmish,  the  pure  domestic  altar,  and  the  simple  human  sympathies,  which  make  up  the 
adventurous  ordeal  through  which  our  ancestors  passed  to  win  the  heritage  that  is  their 
children's  vast  and  vaunted  home.  For  many  years  the  only  two  native  authors  ever 
found  in  the  American  artist's  meagre  libraiy  abroad,  on  the  diplomat^a  table,  and  in  the 
banker's  aahnf  were  Cooper  and  Brtaxt  —  because  through  the  novels  of  the  one  and  the 
poems  of  the  other,  the  history  and  the  scenery  of  home  could  be  so  authentically  re- 
vived.' .  .  .  'European  readers,  satiated  with  the  worn-out  romance  of  Italian 
amours,  (German  mysticism,  and  French  intrigue,  turned  with  avidity  to  the  grand  natural 
panorama,  the  novel  Indian  warfare,  the  simple  colonial  life,  the.  magnificent  scenery  and 
heroic  endurance  in  the  wild  and  on  the  billow,  unfolded  in  the  pages  of  Cooper.  The 
American  traveller  found  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  Europe,  that  next  to  Washinotov 
and  Frakklin,  the  household  word  of  his  nationality  was  Cooper.' 
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Washinoton  Irving  has  exchanged  worlds. 

He  is  not  dead.  To  be  sure,  he  has  ^  gone  hence,  and  will  be  no  more 
seen/  of  those  who  revered,  honored,  loved  him :  and  yet  he  is  with  uo, 
and  will  be  with  us,  still.  When,  in  the  pleasant  apartment  at '  Sunny- 
side,'  where  we  had  so  often  met  him,  we  stood  by  his  coffin,  besprent  with 
the  flowers  which  he  loved  so  well,  we  called  almost  insensibly  to  mind 
the  words  of  a  noble  American :  *  I  have  seen  one  die ;  the  delight  of  his 
friends,  the  pride  of  his  kindred,  the  idol  of  his  country ;  hut  he  died  I 
How  beautiful  was  that  oiTering  upon  the  altar  of  Death  I  The  fire  of 
Genius  kindled  in  his  eye ;  the  generous,  golden  affections  of  manhood 
mantled  in  his  cheek ;  his  studies,  his  preparations  for  an  honored  and  re- 
nowned life  had  been  wielded,  and  attained  their  full  fruition :  his  breast 
was  tilled  with  a  thousand  noble  and  glowing  aspirations.  Can  we  be- 
lieve that  the  energy,  the  deep  and  earnest  passion  of  a  noble  nature  shall 
never  hereafter  manifest  its  power;  never  speak;  never  unfold  itsdff 
No  !  Ye  goodly  and  glorious  ones !  —  ye  die  Ttot !  Ye  teach,  ye  assure 
us,  that  ye  are  gone  to  some  world  of  nobler  life  and  action.*  Let  us 
present  here  a  brief  sketch  of  "Washington  Irving's  life,  lustory,  and 
literary  career : 

'Washington  Ibvixo  was  bora  in  the  same  year  with  the  Republic  A 
third  nationality  was  springing  into  existence,  and  the  world  of  the  Ame* 
ricans,  as  we  now  see  and  share  in  all  its  wondrous  life  and  movement,  was  Jnit 
'  yearning  at  the  birth/  no  man  being  able  to  foresee  very  clearlj  what  manner 
of  world  thii)  new  social  and  political  creation  might  in  time  be  expected  to  be- 
come. In  the  midst  of  these  influences,  so  varied,  so  picturesque,  so  rich  in 
striking  contrasts  and  suggestive  traits,  Washington  Ievino  grew  to  early  man- 
hood, developing  with  every  day  that  singular  delicacy  and  felicity  of  obaerva- 
tion  which  was  to  constitute  in  after-life  the  rarest  attribute  of  his  well-balanced, 
humane,  and  gracious  intellect. 

'  In  1>>02,  two  years  before  he  attained  his  majority,  he  had  already  made  his 
mark  in  the  then  rather  desert  regions  of  American  literature,  by  publishing  a 
scries  of  essays  in  the  Jilomihg  ChronicUf  a  paper  edited  by  his  brother,  Peteb 
Irving.  That  was  the  age  of  essays ;  the  traditions  of  the  Spectator^  perpetuated 
by  the  LiUr  and  the  JinTniliTt  still  oppressed  all  writers  of  the  English  tongue, 
and  English  prose  ran  to  essays  as  easily  as  Enj^Ush  poetry  ran  to  odes.  In 
America  \vc  were  still,  of  course,  absolutely  provincial  and  imitative  in  all  mat- 
ters ii'sthetic,  and  these  first  Uights  of  Iuvin<i's  muse  were  flutterings  of  a  fashion 
which  hardly  prefigured  the  special  triumphs  which  he  was  to  win.  Still  they 
were,  no  doubt,  useful  to  him  as  a  sort  of  mental  gymnastics ;  and  they  pointed 
him  out  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  *  youth  of  promise.' 

'  By  hid  brothers  these  indications  were  happily  accepted  as  implications  of  a 
duty  to  be  done,  and  the  health  of  Wasiungton  failing  shortly  after  his  first 
appearance  as  a  writer,  they  sent  him  abroad  for  travel  and  study.    He  made  the 
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tour  of  Europe  in  1804,  seeing,  in  his  capacity  of  American,  infinitely  more  of 
the  continent  than  any  Englishman  in  those  troubled  times  could  hope  to  visit. 
At  Rome  he  met  with  Allstox,  and,  we  believe,  with  Coleridgs  ;  and  brought 
back  with  him  when  he  returned  to  America  in  1806,  literary  and  artistic  tastes 
so  positive  and  so  emphatic  as  very  soon  to  make  the  project  which  his  brothers 
had  entertained  of  converting  him  into  a  lawyer  appear  utterly  hopeless.  He 
went  to  his  pens  and  paper  at  once,  and  in  1807  sought  the  ear  of  the  public,  in 
conjunction  with  Jambs  K.  Paulding,  through  the  series  of  whimsical  utterances 
still  so  much  talked  of  and  so  little  read,  under  the  title  of '  Salmagundi.'  These 
papers,  ethical,  aesthetic,  critical,  and  discursive,  opened  a  new  vein  to  the  Ame- 
rican reading  world,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  rather  satiated  with  the 
solemnities  and  intensities  of  style  appropriate  to  an  infant  nation  and  to  a  race 
of  writers  diffident  alike  of  their  powers  and  of  their  themes.  The  hit  thus  made 
was  followed  up  the  next  year  by  Irving,  with  his  *  History  of  New-York,'  com- 
posed under  the  pseudonym  of '  Diborich  Knickerbocker.' 

*  A  thousand  parodies  and  imitations  have  not  impaired  the  charm,  though 
they  have  perhaps  betrayed  the  lurking  misch%f  of  this  fantastic  travestie.  It 
has  travelled  the  world  over,  making  the  sturdy  settlers  of  Holland  in  the  New 
World,  very  famous,  although  the  fame  which  it  has  given  them  be  faintly  fia- 
vored  with  something  like  contempt.  One  day,  perhaps,  the  debt  which  Ame- 
rica owes  these  solid  sons  of  Flemish  freedom  will  be  more  adequately  paid ;  but 
their  manners  and  their  customs,  the  humor  and  the  fashion  of  the  folk,  can 
never  be  more  strikingly  portrayed  than  in  these  un4ying  pages.  The  name  of 
Knickerbocker  has  become,  through  them,  a  fact  in  the  earth,  and  has  rendered 
baptismal  tribute  to  all  manner  of  human  devices,  from  a  New-York  magazine  to 
the  shooting-breeches  of 'the  London  dandy.  It  is  probable  that  the  success  of 
this  work  definitely  fixed  Mr.  Irving's  vocation  in  life. 

*  In  1810  his  brothers  took  him  into  partnership  without  exacting  of  him  any 
services  in  the  way  of  their  business,  and  bade  him  make  himself  famous.  He 
now  devoted  several  years  to  study,  with  a  brief  interview  of  military  service 
on  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  during  the  war  of  1812.  But  no  Brit- 
ish bullet  was  billeted  for  the  destined  delight  o^  a  whole  generation  of  British 
readers,  and  Colonel  Irvino  hung  up  his  still  maiden  sword  at  the  peace  to  re- 
sume his  more  congenial  weapons.  The  great  effort  of  the  war  was  followed,  it 
will  be  remembered,  by  a  long  paralysis  of  commercial  enterprise  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  house  of  the  Ibtings  was  not  spared  in  the  general  shock.  Wash- 
ington Ibvino  went  to  London  to  do  his  part  in  redeeming  the  affairs  of  the 
family,  but  in  vain ;  and  in  1818  he  found  himself  stranded  in  England,  with  the 
world  before  him  to  be  won.  The  story  of  his  trials  and  his  labors  at  this  time 
is  too  well  known  for  us  to  repeat  it  here.  Who  has  forgotten  the  cordial  hom- 
age of  gratitude  which  Irving  rendered  in  his  days  of  prosperous  renown  to  the 
generous  friendships  that  made  his  upward  path  more  easy  in  these  days  of 
doubt  and  darkness?  To  Scott  in  particular  he  now  became  bound  by  the  ties 
of  one  of  the  most  genial  and  noble  relations  which  adorn  the  history  of  author- 
ship ;  a  relation  which  recalls,  though  at  a  distance,  the  magnanimous  union  of 
Schiller  with  Goethb,  in  labors  supposed  by  the  vulgar  mind  to  breed  only  the 
selfish  lust  of  reputation  and  the  cruel  egotisflis  of  artistic  vanity.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  Mr.  Irving  remained  in  Europe,  winning  his  place  among  the  most 
conspicuous  and  the  most  admired  of  English  writers,  but  never  forgetting  his 
American  birth,  or  neglecting  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  native  land.  His 
'Sketch  Book,'  and  *  Braccbridge  Hall'  fascinated  the  public  by  a  freshness  of 
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style  and  a  naturalness  of  sentiment,  delightful  in  those  daji  of  the  *^f^?iMlflpfft 
of  what  may  be  called  the  Georgian  prose.  They  brought  back  the  ehftrm  dl 
Stbbnb  without  his  pruriency  and  his  personal  conceit;  the  grace  of  Apdimk 
made  warm  with  4he  generous  gentleness  of  Richard  Stbslb.  Their  anthflr 
became  the  fashion,  but  he  was  not  spoiled. 

'  Ho  bent  himself  with  each  new  success  more  earnestly  to  the  task  of  achier- 
ing  better  things.  Alternating  his  residence  between  London  and  Paria,  and 
seeing  in  each  capital  the  best  thinkers  and  the  most  inspiring  society  of  each, 
he  eventually  decided  to  aim  at  the  high  prizes  of  history,  which  had  then  begos 
to  assume  the  magnificent  place  since  accorded  to  it  in  the  hierarcl^  of  moden 
literature.  lie  sojourned  three  years  at  Madrid,  and  brought  away  from  EiCii- 
rial  Libraries  and  Jesuit  Colleges,  in  1828,  his  *  Life  of  Coluvbu9»  which  |>tffainft 
at  once  an  authority,  and  secured  for  him  the  honor  of  sharing  with  TTA^y.^ij  f\^ 
first  award  of  the  gold  medals  conferred  by  Gkorgb  IV.  for  the  encouragement  of 
historic  composition.  If  all  history  be  as  Emebson  calls  it,  the  bic^raphy  of  emi- 
nent men,  the  prize  was  fairly  won.  The  '  Conquest  of  Granada'  and  the  <  Tales 
of  the  Alhambra '  followed  the  Columbus,'  while  laviNQ  was  filling  at  Londtm 
the  posts  of  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charg6  d'  AflTaires  of  the  United  States 
to  his  own  credit  and  the  honor  of  our  country.  The  diplomatic  inspirations 
of  our  Presidents  have  not  materially  improved  since  those  times  I 

*  In  1S32  Mr.  Irting  came  back,  bringing  with  him  as  a  farewell  from  old  Eng- 
land the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  won  from  the  fastidious  Senate  of 
Oxford  University.  Uowjiis  life  has  since  been  led,  with  trae  laborious  days, 
wo  all  know. 

*  Uc  was  not  the  man  to  vegetate  upon  a  reputation.  He  scoured  the  prairies 
of  the  West  and  ransacked  the  annals  of  the  post  for  topics  congenial  to  his 
maturing  mind.  In  1842  he  was  most  wisely  selected  for  the  post  of  Minister  to 
Spain  —  there  being  no  season  then  for  our  insulting  the  monarchy  to  which  our 
fathers  owed  so  much  —  and  remained  at  the  Spanish  court  for  four  years. 
When  the  fulness  of  his  time  at  last  had  come,  Iuving  remembered  the  great 
name  that  he  bore,  a  name  conferred  upon  him  by  his  parents  in  the  rery  dawn 
of  all  our  national  greatness,  and  gave  the  iinol  fruits  of  his  thought  and  feeling 
and  skill  in  style  to  the  memory  of  Washington.  Uc  was  granted  the  priTilem 
of  completing  this  latest  of  his  works  ;  and  closing  then,  forever,  the  portfolio 
out  of  which  so  many  sweet  and  kindly  and  bencQcent  creations  had  passed  into 
the  world,  and  with  them  not  one  evil  thing,  one  false  spirit,  one  impure  the 
old  man  quietly  folded  his  hands  in  his  well-named  home  of  Sunnyaide,  the  soal 
of  a  life  sunlit  by  goodness  and  beauty ;  and  there  awaited  the  summons  which 
has  come  to  him  now  as  gently  as  we  could  have  asked  it  should.  He  died  al- 
most in  the  arms  of  his  niece,  without  any  visible  sign  of  suffering,  and  after  an 
evening  passed  in  the  society  of  friends  whom  he  loved,  and  in  the  indulgenoe 
of  all  those  genial  and  pleasant  emotions  which  he  loved  especially  to  cherish 
in  himself,  and  in  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.' 

It  was  our  purpose,  in  the  present  notice,  to  exhibit  Washington 
Ikvinc/s  kindness  and  goodness  of  heart,  as  he  exhibited  these  trails 
himself,  in  a  familiar  correspondence  with  us,  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  The  length  of  the  sketch,  however 
which  we  have  quoted  from  'The  Times ^  daily  journal,  and  which  as  a 
matter  of  biographical  and  historical  record  could  not  be  omitted,  pre- 
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dudes  these  passages  until  subsequent  numbers.  We  content  ourselves 
for  the  present  with  citing  the  subjoined  English  tribute  from  the  ^Al- 
hiorif^  which  is  certainly  very  beautiful : 

'  Thirb  are  few  men  now  liying  whose  death  would  excite  a  sorrow  so  univer- 
sal and  so  genuine  as  that  which,  awakened  by  the  sad  erent  at  Sunnyside  on 
Monday  last,  will  not  die  away  until  it  has  thrilled  through  the  civilized  world. 
For  the  admiration  of  Washington  Irving  —  an  admiration  mingled  largely  with 
a  sweet  and  gentle  feeling  that  might  almost  be  called  love  —  was  felt  wherever 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken ;  and  the  sad  news  of  his  death  will  fly  eastward, 
casting  its  gloom  upon  the  advancing  light,  until  the  East  becomes  the  West,  as 
sympathy  in  a  common  sorrow  spans  the  ocean  between  Canton  and  California. 
Tet,  since  men  must  die,  why  should  the  world  grieve  that  Irtino  has  left  it  ? 
He  had  advanced  beyond  the  ordinary  limit  of  man's  healthful  life,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  taste  that  *  labor  and  sorrow,'  without  which  few  indeed  are  they  who 
reach  the  farther  boundary  of  the  decade  which  he  had  more  than  half  passed 
over.  He  had  completed  his  labors,  and  had  voluntarily  laid  down  his  pen, 
after  crowning  his  life  with  a  work  of  national  importance  which,  in  its  plan  and 
execution,  was  worthy  of  his  best  years.  He  had  lived  a  long  life,  honored  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  admired  by  millions  to  whom  he  was  but  a 
name  or  a  thought ;  and  at  last,  on  the  spot  which  his  pen  had  made  famous,  in 
the  house  which  he  had  built  for  his  own  home,  and  where  he  had  passed  many 
years  of  placid  literaiy  ease  alternated  with  the  gentle  excitement  of  literary  la- 
bor, amid  scenes  in  which  he  delighted,  and  surrounded  by  hearts  bound  to  him 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  closest  love,  after  an  evening  of  cheerful  social  enjoy- 
ment, in  which  he  bore  the  part  that  he  so  well  could  bear,  he.  sank  to  his  rest 
almost  unconsciously,  without  even  the  pang  of  parting.  Could  he,  could  any 
one  for  him,  in  his  brightest  youth  have  looked  forward  to  a  happier  close  of  a 
life  as  happy?  He  seems  to  have  been  bom  to  show  that  whom  the  gods  love 
do  not  always  die  young,  and  that  vicissitude  and  care  are  not  the  inevitable 
heritage  of  literature.  But  let  no  aspirant  for  literary  fame  be  tempted  to  hope 
that  a  like  fortune  may  be  his ;  for  Washington  Irving  was  probably  the  hap- 
piest man  of  letters  that  ever  lived. 

'An  American  by  birth,  and  the  pride  as  well  as  the  patriarch  of  American 
literature,  Washington  Irving  was  yet  not  distinctively  American  in  the  style  of 
his  writing  or  the  tone  of  his  thought.  Happily  for  himself  and  for  his  country, 
he  was  one  of  those  minds  which  are  recognized  simply  as  English,  irrespective 
of  the  place  of  their  nativity.  *  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New-Tork,'  hu- 
morous as  it  is,  would  never  have  achieved  more  than  such  a  local  reputa- 
tion as  would  hardly  have  balanced  the  local  acrimony  that  it  excited ;  but  in 
the  'Sketch  Book,'  and 'Bracebridge  Hall,'  and 'The  Alhambra,'  the  author 
handled  themes  of  universal  interest,  in  a  manner  that  awoke  universal  sympa- 
thy wherever  the  English  tongue  was  spoken.  And  having  thus  won  the  coy 
world's  ear  by  the  magic  of  his  words,  she  listened  ever  after  to  each  new  tale  he 
found  to  tell  her.  His  style,  how  clear  it  was ;  and  how  bright,  and  genial,  and 
serene,  and  loving  was  the  nature  that  shone  through  it  I  What  kindliness  even 
in  its  satire,  what  decorum  in  its  humor,  and  in  its  pathos  what  hope  and  cheer  I 
Happiness  was  its  inspiration,  happiness  its  aim ;  happy  the  life  and  the  fame 
that  it  won  for  its  author :  and  happiness  go  with  him ;  we  would  not  call  him 
back.' 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  We  heartilj  welcome  to  our 
pages  our  California  correspondent  He  has  written  before  for  the  Knickeb- 
BocKER :  and  the  Press  of  the  country  has  shown  that  his  communications  were 
received  with  marked  favor.  He  cannot  *  drop  us  a  few  lines  *  too  frequently. 
AVhat  may  strike  him  as  worthy  of  record,  we  are  quite  certain  will  so  impress 
our  readers : 

*  Friend  Clark  :  Are  you  very  busy  ?    If  so,  just  lay  this  by  till  another  time.    I 
want  to  *  corcl  *  you  for  a  little  chat.    I  am  a  strangerf  but  no  matter ;  the  best  of  friends 
arc  only  known  by  their  names,  *  like  letters  sealed  up,  we  but  read  each  other*s  super- 
scriptions,' and  I  do  not  trouble  you  often ;  only  once  before  has  my  *  crabbed  hand- 
of-write '  invaded  your  sanctum,  (vide  June  number  of  Knickerbockkb,   *  Railroad- 
Posting  Literature/)    The  steamer  has  just  arrived  to-night,  bringing  your  Magazine, 
and  now,  not  being  sleepy,  although  the  wee  small  hours  are  passing,  I  light  my  aegar 
for  a  quiet  talk  with  you  —  will  you  have  a  scgar?    See,  I  stretch  my  spirit-hand  across 
those  rocky  hills  and  long  stretch  of  barren  plain  that  is  supposed  to  intervene,  and 
proffer  you  the  social  weed,  thus  —  a  light.  Sir?  thus ;  ah  !  now  we  '11  tell  stories  while 
we  smoke.     We  have  some  good  things  in  our  golden  State  beside  our  gold,  as  all 
should  know ;  we  have  Brobdignagian  vegetables,  four  pound  pears  and  applea  that 
well  might  hinder  the  speed  of  a  fleeing  maiden,  and  grapes  —  such  glorious  grapes, 
old  Bacchcs's  eyes  would  sparkle  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  their  rich  purple  clusters, 
and  we  have  pretty  girls,  too  —  California  will  one  day  be  famous  for  its  beautiful  girls. 
Here  in  this  pure,  strong  air  the  human  form  develops  in  such  perfect  healthful  sym- 
metry, and  the  human  face  divine  takes  such  bewitching  graces,  that  it  seems  the  very 
Paradise  Regained  for  Evk's  delighted  daughters.     But  this  is  not  what  I  was  to  tell 
you  of;  far  up  in  the  mountains,  among  the  cold  white  tops  of  the  Sierras,  we  have 
a  wutcr-fall,  something  over  half-a-mile  in  length,  I  believe  it  is,  and  not  long  since  I 
made  a  Uttlc  trip  that  way ;  crossing  the  rich  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  brown, 
bare  hills  that  roll  along  by  its  side,  we  came  at  last  among  the  deep  mountain  caverns 
and  the  rocky,  tree-crowned  cliils  farther  up.     These  trees  are  a  sight ;  long,  straight, 
sugar  pines,  with  their  green  cones  gracefully  pendent,  cedars  and  red-wood,  such  as 
would  furnish  the  timber  for  the  whole  of  Solomon's  Temple ;  would  not  a  tree  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  circumference  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  do  that, 
do  you  think  ?    If  it  would  n't,  we  might  find  one  larger,  perhaps.     Bere  we  slept  for 
the  night,  building  us  a  couch  of  the  fragrant  hemlock  boughs,  and  a  fire  of  their 
fallen  trunks ;  no  grizzlies  disturbed  us  that  night,  but  the  hollow  hoot  of  the  owl, 
and  the  low,  deep  murmur  in  the  tall  tree-tops  mingled  and  echoed  in  the  silent  woods, 
mingled  and  echoed  that  night  just  as  they  had  for  ages  before,  whispering  the  same  sad 
sounds  to  the  same  old  trees  that  might  have  listened  to  their  tales  when  the  pyramids 
were  building ;  those  trees  whose  parents  of  an  equal  age  were  rocked  by  breezes 
from  the  gates  of  Eden,  bearing  perfume  from  the  flowers  £ve  tended.     Strange  to 
think  of  all  the  changes  that  the  world  has  seen  —  its  revolutions,  struggles,  and  the  lit- 
tle spasm  of  each  human  life,  while  all  the  time  these  living  monsters  have  been  silently 
and  unheeding  gathering  from  the  earth  and  air  their  needed  particles.     Just  think  of 
it :  here  a  branch  that  was  broken  off  when  Jescs  died ;    here  a  shaving  that  was 
grown  while  Plato  lived,  and  that  large  limb  perhaps  was  nourished  in  its  earlier  prime 
by  breezes  that  had  fanned  the  cheek  of  either  Brdt(7&    And  then  we  lay  beneath 
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their  shadows^  looking  up  to  'where  their  aged  arms  were  pointing,  in  silent  speech- 
fulness,  to  the  glorious  heavens.     One  should  make  it  a  point  in  liying  to  spend  at 
least  one  night  in  the  Sierras ;  such  skies  arc  not  for  ercry  place ;  such  a  deep  m- 
finitj  of  space  made  visible.    No  bounds  are  set  to  seeing,  but  far  beyond  the  stars,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  conception  you  look  on  and  on  in  the  blue  vault  interminable.    And 
such  a  rich,  pure  atmosphere,  it  seems  not  air,  but  a  certain  life-elixir,  firing  the  blood 
like  a  draught  of  old  Falemian,  such  an  air  as  might  have  floated  round  the  top  of  old 
Olympus,  bearing  incense  from  the  sacred  groves.     It  is  not  summer,  nor  yet  winter, 
but  the  mingling  of  the  best  of  all  seasons,  quintessence  of  December,  spiced  with  July 
and  perfumed  with  May ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  spoken  of,  only  silently  enjoyed.     Full  too 
early  *■  Erodadaktaloa  Eeoi '  came  to  shower  her  maiden  blushes  round  our  mountain 
couch,  and  send  ua  upward  on  our  toiling  way.     He  who  climbs  these  ills  must  needs 
bear  with  him  that  '  banner  with  a  strange  device/  up,  up  the  tortuons  pathway,  per- 
sistently precipitous,  pertinaciously  perpendicular,  and  sometimes  downward,  headless, 
headlong  heights,  where  the  black  depths  yawn  before  you,  and  a  single  misstep  or  a 
sliding  stone  would  —  one  glance  shows  you  what.     But  at  last  we  reach  the  falls,  or 
the  valley  rather,  which  we  enter  by  a  zig-zag  pathway  of  some  thousands  of  feet 
straight  down.    If  any  one  wishes  for  a  new  sensation  let  them  grasp  the  ten  thousand 
bashes  that  grow  *  convenient*  here,  and  look  over  one  of  those  high  cliflfs;  there  are 
places  where  a  stone  would  drop  four  thousand  feet  and  never  touch  the  side.     The 
first  fall  that  we  come  to  is  the  Bridal  Veil,  whence  named  or  wherefore  is  more  than  I 
know,  but  it  is  a  bright  little  stream  that  comes  out  on  a  bold,  jutting  rock,  and  break- 
ing itself  into  crystals,  playfully  tosses  them  over  the  edge ;  these  the  wind  catching, 
waves  gracefully  backward  and  forward  till  they  fall  in  bright  showers  on  the  black 
rocks  below;  some  seven  hundred  feet  is  ther height  I  believe.     I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  so  beautiful,  unless  perhaps  that  little  silver  crescent  on  the  bosom  of  the  green 
prairies  that  the  Indians  named  so  prettily  the  curling,  laughing  water,  ^  Minne-ha-ha.* 
Next  above  the  Bridal  Veil  is  a  white  cliflf  rising  four  thousand  feet  perpendicular  ; 
Tesaac  it  is  called,  from  an  Indian  god  that  dwelt  there,  and  whose  form  is  impressed 
in  a  dark  stain  near  the  top ;  he  was  god  of  the  bears  and  fishes  ;  sometimes  he  would 
come  down  from  his  high  home  and  walk  in  the  valley  below ;  then  the  Indians  in  great 
awe  stood  in  his  presence,  silent  and  reverent.     Once  in  a  great  drought  the  streams 
were  dried  up  and  the  bears  left  the  valley.    Tesaao  came  down  from  his  rock,  but  the 
Indians  refused  their  wonted  honors,  and  gazed  gloomy  and  sullen  on  the  sorrowing 
god.    TuTOCHANULA,  a  mild  goddess  that  dwelt  supreme  in  a  hidden  cliff  farther  up, 
saw  with  pity  the  sad  plight  of  her  children  and  the  grief  of  her  fellow-immortal ;  she 
struck  the  high  rocks  that  walled  in  the  valley,  when  instantly  they  divided,  the  waters 
rushed  through,  the  bears  and  the  fishes  returned,  the  Indians  in  their  joy  carried  gifts  to 
Tesaac,  and  ever  more  he  has  dwelt  in  his  cliff,  well  pleased  with  their  silent  homage. 
To  this  day  the  walls  stand  rifted,  and  the  crystal  waters  murmur  between  them.     At 
the  foot  of  this  rock  I  killed  a  huge  serpent  that  lay  basking  in  my  pathway.     I  send 
you  his  narrative ;  it  is  a  tale  in  ten  chapters,  as  you  see.     The  highest  fall  in  the  val- 
ley comes  over  the  side  at  about  mid-way  from  one  end  to  the  other,  about  ten  miles 
in  length  it  may  be.     This  is  the  Yo  Gumite  proper ;  the  grizzly  or  gray  mountain 
bear  it  means.    The  fall,  with  one  or  two  slight  breaks,  is  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet  high.     Looking  up  from  below,  it  seems  like  a  stream  from  the  very  windows  of 
heaven ;  at  first,  slow-moving,  the  waters  gather  in  little  groups,  like  friends  that  clasp 
each  other  for  the  last  long  leap ;  then  hurrying  onward  they  break  and  scatter,  throw- 
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ing  out  their  writhing  arms  in  wild  despair,  and,  sweeping  fiercely  downward  with  a 
great  wailing  crv,  dash  on  the  jagged  rocks  below ;  forms  in  the  mist  appear  and  dis- 
appear, one  moment  writhing  and  struggling  in  mid-air,  then  glancing  to  their  swift 
destruction ;  despairing  eyes  flash  out  their  agony  of  fear  and  then  are  lost ;  mists  like 
human  hair  stream  on  the  rushing  wind,  and  all  the  while  that  piercing  shriek  comes 
up  from  the  dork  mist-cavern ;  sometimes  a  tone  more  shrill  with  troubled  agony  will 
ring  and  echo  through  the  soul,  and  then  be  swallowed  in  the  general  uproar.  I  never 
heard  such  human  passion  shrieking  in  the  voice  of  things  inanimate ;  what  genii 
haunt  that  place,  or  what  immortal,  for  some  impious  deed,  is  doomed  to  bear  that  fate 
more  fearful  than  PROMErnECS  suffered  ?  It  is  not  pleasant,  but  terrible  to  see  and 
hear  such  sights  and  sounds,  waking  with  a  wizard  power  all  the  fierce  and  savage  of 
one^s  nature. 

*■  At  the  head  of  the  valley,  five  miles  above,  the  river  Merced  enters,  at  first  with  a 
fall  of  six  hundred  feet,  then  gliding  over  a  smooth  rock  at  a  steep  angle  for  a  few 
hundred  yards,  dashes  over  a  precipice  of  four  hundred  more ;  here  it  scatters  in  a 
world  of  sparkling  gems,  wreatliing  mists,  and  glancing  rainbows,  moving  with  the 
swaying  wind.  I  clambered  by  the  help  of  ladders  two  hundred  feet  in  length  to  the 
top  of  that  first  fall.  It  was  Sunday  when  I  stood  there,  but  I  never  heard  from  cush- 
ioned pulpit  such  a  sermon  as  those  granite  rocks  and  rushing  waters  preached ;  one 
glance  down  that  deep  abyss  convinced  me  I  was  a  sinner,  not  good  enough  to  fall 
down  there.  But  I  am  wearying  you.  Some  day  an  artist-friend  will  bring  you  views 
of  these  scenes  well  worth  your  seeing ;  a  panorama  of  the  whole  State  I  believe  he  is 
painting. 

*  If  there  are  any  extracts  from  all  this  you  choose  to  print,  you  can  do  so ;  thanks 
for  your  kind  but  long-neglected  invitation  *  to  be  heard  from  again.*  I  sent  yoo,  a 
few  days  ago,  some  miserable  verses  that  I  am  very  sorry  for,  but  perhaps  the  Coman- 
ches  will  get  them  ;  if  they  do,  they  are  *  goners '  —  the  Indians. 

*  Yours,  etc.,  b.  g.  Hew.' 

Thanks  for  the  *  rattles  *  spocimen.  -  -  -  While  it  was  a  laughable,  a  ^ery 
laughable,  it  was  also  a  very  melancholy  sight :  for  a  drunken  man  is  a  melan- 
choly object  to  behold  and  to  contemplate,  any  where,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances. But  the  particular  case  to  which  we  have  reference  was  a  *  hard  case,* 
in  all  respects.  In  a  spar  and  ship-timber  yard,  on  the  border  of  West-street, 
far  down  toward  the  Battery,  on  a  pleasant  October  afternoon,  as  wo  were 
hastening  to  take  our  favorite  s'teamer,  the  *  Isaac  P.  Smith,'  up  the  river  to 
Cedar-Hill,  *  we  saw  a  man,'  or  something  bearing  the  image  of  a  man,  exceed- 
ingly tipsyous,  lying  on  the  ground,  amidst  scattered  chips  and  shavings,  in  the 
yard.  Some  boys  stood  hard  by,  jeering  and  plaguing  him.  *  Upon  remon- 
strance,' one  of  them  said  that  he  had  *  throw'd  a  stone  at  JiMirr  Cahoon,  'x^tuse 
he  tickled  his  ear  with  a  shavin'  when  he  was  asleep.'  This  was  no  excuse ; 
and  we  told  the  boys  so ;  *  but  somehow  or  'nother,'  like  the  Americans  at 
Bladensburgh,  *  they  did  n't  seem  to  take  no  interest'  Meanwhile,  the  poor 
inebriate  had  raised  himself  partly  up,  resting  on  one  side,  and  remarked :  *  Why 
can't  they  let  me  be  ?  WUh-to-  Ood-I-was-an-Injan — that 's  all  /  hope  1 '  Two 
squaws,  with  moccasins  and  other  wampum  bead-work,  had  been  dawdling  along 
by,  a  moment  before,  which  probably  suggested  the  thought  that  was  permeat- 
ing his  half-addled  brain.    He  finally  stood  upon  his  feet ;  but  his  knees  were 
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not  like  the  firm  oak  ship^s-knees  which  were  piled  up  around  him  :  the  *  feeble 
knees '  &iled  him,  and  down  he  went.  He  stretched  out  an  arm,  laid  his  head 
upon  it,  and  was  presently  in  the  *  Land  of  Dreams.*  All  this  while,  however, 
the  mischievous  boys  were  watching  him,  while  we  were  watching  tJiem  through 
a  crevice  in  the  board-fence  which  surrounded  the  yard.  At  length,  he  was 
fast  and  sound  asleep.     His  yawning  shoes  disclosed  all  his  toes,  on  each  foot ; 

*  and  as  we  gazed,  we  saw '  one  of  the  little  rascals  making  a  slip-noose,  with  a 
sti^ng  twine,  around^one  of  his  big  toes,  which  protruded  from  the  clam-shell 
opening  of  his  old  shoe,  that  looked,  more  than  any  thing  else,  like  the  head 
of  ft  great  black  snake.  To  the  other  end  of  this  twine,  which  had  a  ^  long  pur- 
chase,' they  tied  securely  the  ragged  half  of  a  large  brick.  They  then  carefully 
removed,  for  a  wide  space  around  him,  every  other  possible  thing  which  he 
might  get  hold  of  to  throw  at  them ;  but  this  missile  they  placed,  as  the  Irish 
have  it,  *convanient '  to  his  hand.  Then  all  the  laughing  boys  retired  to  a  safe 
distance,  save  one :  Tie  remained,  to  tickle  the  slceper^s  ear  and  nose  with  a  thin 
pine  splinter,  to  arouse  him  from  his  slumber.  Presently  the  poor  inebriate 
awoke ;  and  seeing  his  tormentor  beating  a  retreat,  at  the  same  time  laughing 

*  ready  to  split  *  his  young  sides,  he  seized  the  decoy  missile  and  hurled  it  after 
him  I  It  was  cruel.  The  sbing  came  up  *  with  a  round  turn,'  which  almost 
tore  the  poor  fellow's  toe  off.  He  roared  with  the  self-inflicted  pain,  and  straight- 
way staggered  thence.  *  Have  you  seen  him  about  here  since? '  we  asked  the 
proprietor  of  the  spar-yard,  some  six  weeks  afterward.  He  is  a  man  of  fe^ 
words :  he  said :  *■  I  guess  not/  *  -  -  -  We  spoke  in  our  lost  of  certain  pleasant 
^Letters  from  theAdirondach8y^  which  we  had  read  with  the  greater  gratification, 
that  they  bore  us  back  in  imagination  to  the  wild  scenes  of  John  Brown's  Tract ; 
not  *  OsAWATOMiB  Brown,'  we  believe ;  *  not  that  man,'  as  Mr.  Toodles  says,  *but 
(mother  man ' ;  where,  with  certain  other  and  worthier  members  of  the  ''North- 
Woods  Walton  Clvh^  *  Scope,*  whose  companion  we  have  been  for  summer  days 
together,  and  who  writes  so  firequently  and  so  well  firom  those  wild  forest-regions 
for  the  ^Utiea  Morning''  and  *  Oneida  Weekly  Herald;  *  Scope,'  he  is  one 
of  the  noble  *  Club '  who  has  done  more  to  make  town  and  country  acquainted 
with  its  heale^  its  sayings  and  doingd,  its  adventures  and  enjoyments,  than  any 
other  single  member  of  the  great  and  genial  Fraternity.  Hear  him,  in  one  of 
his  recent  glowing  epistles  from  *  Sherman  Lake,  Moose  River,'  in  the  *  northern 
department ' :  and  although  when  you  read  this  scriblet,  Winter  will  have  *  spread 
wide  a  waste  of  snow '  over  all  that  vast  region,  so  fi-esh  and  green  in  its  season, 
and  all  the  lakes  and  streams  will  be 

'siLBXT  as  the  ground. 


As  Dkath  had  numbed  them  with  his  icy  hand ; ' 

yet  then  shall  you  have  the  more  leisure  to  plan  your  late  spring  or  early  summer 
visits,  to  inveigle  from  the  waters  of  those  still  solitudes  the  precious  Trouts,  and 
other  fishes  which  do  there  abound.    But  scope  for  *  Scope  ' : 

*  It  is  a  glad  sight  to  see  thirty  or  forty  active,  intellectual,  gentlemanly  business  men  in 
the  woods,  away  from  care  and  anxiety,  and  a  perfect,  unrestrained  freedom.  All  the 
woiid  shut  oat  by  gates  of  mountains — kept  aloof  by  moats  formed  by  deep  lakes  and 
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streams.  Freedom  and  contentment  and  peace,  jointly  presiding  oyer  the  scene.  De- 
pend upon  it,  there  is  no  such  place  as  this  in  which  to  test  a  man,  and  to  find  out 
what  lie  is.  All  restnunt  remoTcd,  you  see  the  very  heart  of  your  companion.  If  he 
is  a  gentleman  then  and  there,  you  may  trust  him  any  where  else  in  the  world,  and  you 
will  not  be  deceived.  We  had  many  such  with  us,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  mingle 
with  them,  and  to  enjoy  their  society.  The  spirits  of  youth  and  boyhood  came  back, 
and  looked  in  upon  us.  They  saw  our  hearts  ready  to  welcome  their  coming,  and  they 
took  possession  of  their  former  homes.  The  thrills  of  early  feeling,  and  the  glow  of 
early  joy,  delighted  us  again.  The  flush  of  childhood's  sunsets  come  back  upon  our 
cheeks,  and  the  light  of  lifers  young  mornings  came  back  into  our  eyes.  Along  our 
veins  ran  tinglingly  the  blood  of  early  days,  even  as  the  rivulet  along  the  mountain 
side  doth  glide  again,  though  for  many  months  its  silver  flow  hath  been  hidden  from 
the  view. 

*  The  Editor  forgot  his  pen ;  the  Judge  heard  not  the  shout  of  the  crier ;  the  Con- 
gressman was  oblivious  to  the  call  for  the  final  vote  ;  the  Banker  let  the  note  run  past 
its  protest  time ;  the  Doctor  allowed  his  patients  un  extension  of  the  lease  of  life ;  and 
the  Cleigyman  found  his 

'  Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stone,  and  Goit  in  every  thing.' 

*  The  very  air  around  us  had  a  smack  of  lifers  young  morning  in  it  that  was  delicioos 
to  our  every  sense.  So  there  we  were ;  thirty  or  forty  of  us,  all  boys  again ;  good 
boys,  too  —  depend  upon  it,  good  boys  —  an  honor  to  our  parents  and  an  ornament  to 
the  neighborhood  in  which  we  were  sojourning.  This  newness  of  life  made  us  happy 
nnd  content.  We  lived  again  in  the  merry  past.  We  talked  of  the  days  gone  by,  and 
sang  the  songs  of  boyhood.  The  influence  of  the  scene  did  not  fade  away  from  us 
when  we  left  the  forest  and  the  mountain.  It  cheers  us  yet,  and  strengthens  and  im- 
proves us.  That  great  transfusion  of  young  and  buoyant  life  fills  us  with  energy  and 
exhilarates  our  spirits  through  all  the  year. 

*  We  look  back  upon  those  scenes  from  the  office,  the  desk,  the  counting-room,  and 
the  daily  labor,  and  we  feel  a  great  strength  come  upon  us  from  the  retrospect ;  a 
sense  of  repose  and  of  quiet  that  clears  the  brain  from  the  mists  of  feverish  impa- 
tience, and  lifts  from  the  heart  a  weight  of  anxiety  nnd  care.* 

Our  own  experience  exactly  I  -  -  -  It  seems  a  very  short  time  Since  wo 
and  ours  *  assisted  *  at  a  *  Golden  Wedding  *  in  the  *  kindred  circle : '  but  tbe 
*  ponderous  and  marble  jaws '  of  the  family  tonib  at  Greenwood  not  long  after- 
ward opened  to  receive  thfe  Good  Man,  the  true  Husband,  the  aSectionatc 
Father,  and  the  faithful,  loving  Quaker  Wife  and  Mother :  and  now  *  they  are 
not'  A  private  thought,  reader,  springing  from  a  perusal  of  this  paragraph, 
in  the  description  of  a  *  Golden  Wedding,'  in  the  *"  Xew-Torh  Observer:^ 
Another  and  deeply  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  fact  that  death 
has  never  entered  this  family  circle.  All  the  children  and  grand-children,  with 
their  partners,  are  still  living,  respected,  united,  affectionate  and  prosperous. 
And  still  another  feature,  which,  like  a  sun-beam,  threw  light  and  gladness  over 
the  scene.  These  parents  could  look  on  all  this  circle  of  their  offspring  without 
a  blush  of  shame.  There  was  no  returning  prodigal  to  welcome  home :  no  one 
who,  by  a  vicious  'or  immoral  course,  or  disgraceful  deportment,  had  pained 
them,  or  dishonored  them.    Parents  and  children  were  happy  in  their  mutual 
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affection  and  esteem.'  -  -  -  A  tert  interesting  incident  is  the  following, 
which  we  segregate  from  a  few  familiar  sketches  of  *  Wanderings  in  the  West ;  ' 
the  only  objection  to  them  being,  that  rail-road  travellers,  through  our  daily  and 
other  journals,  have  made  their  main  features  too  familiar  to  the  public,  to  be  of 
general  interest  in  a  Mi^azine  like  the  Knickerbocker  : 

'  There  are  many  interesting  historic  associations  connected  with  Mackinac  which  was 
visited  bj  Hennepin  and  other  French  missionaries  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  The  follow- 
ing incident  was  related  to  me  by  a  gentleman  formerly  of  the  armj,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  old  chief,  and  the  spot  pointed  out  to  me,  where  his  wigwam  once  stood : 
*  During  the  last  war,  many  of  the  Indians  on  the  Northern  frontier  offered  their  services 
to  the  United  States,  but  from  a  mistaken  policv,  the  Government  declined  the  offer. 
Many  of  the  tribes,  therefore,  joined  the  British.  Ne-gwa-gon,  a  famous  Chippewa  chief, 
however,  remained  a  steadfast  friend,  and  as  far  as  permitted,  took  up  the  tomahawk  for 
the  Americans.  When  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  Mackinac,  the  old  chief,  with 
his  band,  retired  to  his  hunting  on  the  main  land.  lie  planted  the  American  jQag  in  his 
camp  in  the  woods.  One  day,  while  his  band  were  mostly  absent  engaged  in  the  chase,  a 
British  officer  and  fifteen  men  presented  themselves  before  the  lodge  of  Ne-gwa-gon  and 
said :  '  I  have  come  to  take  away  that  flag.  It  is  the  American  flag,  and  must  not  fly 
here.    The  British  alone  now  own  this  country.' 

*  The  old  chief  rose  and  strode  forward  to  his  flag,  lowered  it,  and  winding  it  around 
his  left  arm,  drew  his  tomahawk  from  his  belt,  and  turning  to  the  officer  with  flashing 
eyes,  sternly  said :  '  Ne-gwa-gon  is  the  friend  of  Americans ;  he  has  but  one  flag  and%ne 
heart.  If  you  take  one,  you  shall  take  the  other.'  Then  giving  his  war-whoop,  he  looked 
silently  at  the  officer,  who,  seeing  the  warriors  assembling  around  their  chief,  thought 
'discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,' and  hastily  retreated  to  his  boat  and  returned  to 
Mackinac.  The  brave  old  Chippewa  Chief  hoisted  his  flag,  and  kept  it  flying  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  For  many  years  Ne-gwa-gon,  with  his  family,  annually  went  to  Detroit, 
in  two  large  and  beautiful  bark  canoes,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying  at  the  stem  of 
each,  and  was  always  kindly  received  by  our  present  venerable  Secretary  of  State, 
General  Cass.' 

All  honor  to  the  brave  old  *  Abrogyne!  *  -  -  -  CoJIj  ^Little  People,^  we  can 
make  room  for  three  or  foinr  of  you  at  the  *  Table '  now ;  and  you  who  have  waited 
so  long  and  so  patiently  shall  have  a  better  place,  and  more  room  by-and-by : 

*  Children  often  make  use  of  odd  words  and  phrases  which  they  have  -carefully  re- 
membered from  the  indiscriminate  remarks  of  the  help,  to  whom,  in  many  families, 
they  are  at  times  necessarily  confided.  *  Gertie  '  was  not  quite  three  when  she  was 
left  in  care  of  the  Irish  servant,  one  afternoon  while  her  mother  was  out  making  calls. 
Looking  out  of  the  window,  the  servant  saw  coming  toward  the  house  three  little  ones, 
the  beautiful  children  of  one  of  New- York's  merchant-princes ;  who,  as  they  were  fifth 
or  sixth  couans  of  Gertie's,  were  evidently  intending  to  make  a  specimen  call  of  the 
Young  America  style.  The  quick-spoken  yet  good-natured  Irish  lass  exclaimed :  *  The 
little  devils !  they  are  coming  here.'  As  soon  as  they  were  shown  in,  Gertie  ran  down 
to  receive  them.  ^Little  devils  I  how  do  you  do  f '  was  the  greeting  given  in  all  inno- 
cence and  kindness,  sworn  to,  sealed  and  delivered  by  a  sweet  kiss  of  childhood. 

*  We  have  a  manly  little  boy,  six  summers  old.  His  mother  takes  great  pains  to  in- 
struct him  in  some  of  the  principal  Bible  truths.  One  day  she  told  him  that  every 
thing  which  God  had  made  was  good.  Shortly  after  he  asked  her  why  David  killed 
Goliath.  To  make  the  answer  easier  to  his  comprehension,  she  told  him  that  it  was 
because  Goliath  was  a  bad  man.    *  Did  not  Goo  make  Goliath  ? '  he  asked.    *  Cer- 
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tainly,  my  child.*    *  There  now,*  says  he  triumphantly,  *  thought  ^ou  told  me  that 
every  thing  which  God  had  made  was  good  I '  * 

*  We  had  a  sweet  little  girl,  who  left  us  some  four  years  ago  for  the  *  Better  Land.* 
Ilor  mother  taught  her  early  the  little  prayer :  *  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.'  It  was 
her  custom,  after  repeating  the  prayer,  to  say :  *  God  bless  mother,  father,  and  all  my 
friends  :  make  little  £  — ^  a  good  little  girl.'  She  would  frequently  ask  God  to  bless 
all  her  friends  and  acquaintances.  One  night,  upon  retiring,  after  asking  a  blessing  on 
every  one  whom  she  could  think  of  by  name,  she  said :  *  And  do  please  God,  bleas  the 
Devil  /  * ' 

*I  LAUGHKD  immoderately  at  an  observation  made  by  a  two-and-a-half  year  old 
*  shaver '  in  this  city  a  short  time  since,  as  related  by  his  nurse,  a  colored  woman.  He 
has  commenced  to  talk  within  the  last  year ;  and  a  few  nights  since  was  instructed  to 
repeat  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  for  the  first  time,  before  retiring  to  rest.  He  labored  power- 
fully to  *■  lap  his  tongue  around '  some  of  the  hard  words ;  and  when  he  arose  from  hia 
knees,  was  completely  overwhelmed  with — perspiration  I  After  puffing  a  short  time, 
he  remarked  to  his  nurse:  *  Mammy  Lumford,  t/uit — is  —  mighty — hard — work  /*  * 

We  have  heard  *  old  folks*  labor  in  prayer  quite  as  hard  as  this  I  -  -  -  *  In  the 
town  of  Sharon,*  writes  an  obliging  friend,  *not  far  from  Sharon  Springs,  on  the 
old*  turnpike  leading  from  Cherry  Valley  to  Albany,  there  is  a  grave-yard, 
from  one  of  the  tomb-stones  of  which  I  last  week  copied  the  following  tribute 
of  a  *  lone,  lone  widder  *  to  her  departed  lord.    I  give  it  verbatim : 

*  Go  home,  dear  friends,  and  shed  no  tears 
I  must  lie  here  till  Christ  appears 
When  he  appears,  I  hope  to  have 
A  jovful  rising  from  this  grave 
I  feel  to  mourn  at  the  ^reat  loss 
In  which  I  have  met  with  in 
Giving  the  parting  hand 
To  agiear  and  dear  companion 
My  house  now  appears  emptv  and  all  gloom 
His  company  cannot  be  filled  up  in  either  room 
And  when  1  walk  out  into  the  store 
His  company  is  not  there  any  more 
The  groans  and  tears  which!  have  shed 
Cannot  be  numbered  bv  any  head 
The  lonesome  days  and  nights  which  I  have  already  seen 
I  could  not  have  told  until  I  had  experienced  them 
The  dreary  winter  now  is  past 
And  I  am  left  to  mourn  at  last  * 

And  now  the  spring  has  come 
And  I  feci  to  mourn  as  if  I  was  undone 
When  this  composition  you  shall  read  and  see 
You  must  think  how  lonesome  I  must  be  1 ' 

'  The  first  four  lines,  bad  as  they  arc,  arc  borrowed.  I  have  seen  them  on 
other  grave-stones.  No  one  can  question  the  originality  of  the  remaining  lines. 
The  last  two  were  somewhat  sunken  beneath  the  sod ;  I  had  to  excavate  in  order 
to  decipher  them.  The  worthy  woman  had  literally  *  run  the  thing  into  the 
ground  * !  *  -  -  -  All  communications,  whether  intended  for  the  *  body '  of 
the  Knickerbocker,  or  for  the  editorial  department  as  heretofore,  should 
hereafter  be  addressed  to  *L.  Gaylord  Clark,  care  of  Mr.  John  A.  Gray, 
Publisher  Knickerbocker,  16  and  18  Jacob-street,  Now- York.'  We  shall  be 
at  our  town-sanctum  daily ;  and  the  favors  of  our  correspondents  shall  hereafter 
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receiye  prompt  attentioa  Copies  should  be  retained,  if  desirable,  of  all  articles 
in  verse,  and  all  sJiart  articles  in  prose.  We  can  find  no  leisure  to  return  such 
to  their  authors.  -  -  -  Ip  any  body  doubts  our  *  sense  of  justice,'  let  them 
read  the  following  *  animated  correspondence,'  and  see  how  willingly  we  comply 
with  the  request  of  our  artist  of  the  *  Arkansas  Traveller.'  We  shouldn't 
do  it,  however,  if  the  original  with  which  he  fiimishes  us  were  not  a  great  deal 
more  amusing  than  the  synopsis  sent  to  us  several  months  ago  by  a  South-western 
correspondent  We  have  waited  to  see,  and  animadvert  upon  the  promised  picture, 
(whidi  has  not  yet  reached  us)  or  this  *  correspondence '  would  have  appeared  a 
little  before : 

•Mb.Clabk:  '£o,tou,Oct.i,im. 

*  Don  Quixotk  dk  la  Mancha  felt  himself  much  aggrieved,  by  him  of  Tarragona, 
author  of  that  fictitious  and  slanderous  second  history  of  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote. 

*  So  felt  the  real  *  Arkansas  Traveller '  when  he  read  his  memoirs  in  your  *  Table ' 
last  February.  His  most  intimate  friends,  in  his  own  domains,  not  being  able  readily 
to  recognize  him  in  the  habiliments  and  surroundings  with  which  your  informant  *  fixed ' 
him. 

*■  Not  less  dismayed  at  that  time  was  the  undersigned,  who  for  some  months  previous 
had  been  engaged  in  painting  a  picture  called  ''ITie  Arkansaa  Traveller^  to  be  en- 
graved or  lithographed ;  fearing,  from  the  popularity  of  the  history  furnished  by  him 
of  Camden,  that  he  would  have  to  fall  to  work  and  paint  a  new  one,  to  conform  to  the 
fictitious  light  thrown  on  the  incidents  by  this  new  account.  But  the  author  of  this 
picture  disdained  such  a  course,  having  as  great  a  soul  as  the  *•  Arkansas  Traveller ' 
himself. 

*  But  in  order  that  those  *  outside  barbarians,'  who  have  not  enjoypd  opportunities 
of  informing  themselves  correctly,  or  may  have  been  misled  by  the  representations  of 

^  the  afore-mentioned  false  history,  (false,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  up  the  fiddler  sitting 
under  a  sort  of  wagon-cover  or  tent,  whereas  he  was  only  sitting  ovicide  of  a  cabin  ten 
logs  high,  and  in  other  particulars,  incorrect,)  has  found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  re- 
liable statement  of  the  whole  matter,  taken  down  in  *  short-hand,'  from  the  *  Traveller's 
own  mouth,  which  will  be  furnished  with  each  copy  of  the  lithograph.  And,  in  order 
that  no  doubt  may  remain  in  the  minds  of  those  who  see  the  picture,  he  has  intro- 
duced in  the  painting  a  perfect  likeness  of  the  original  *  Traveller,'  represented  by 
the  man  on  horseback,  trying  to  stay  all  night. 

*  The  *■  Arkansas  Traveller '  requested^  me  (his  punter  in  ordinary)  before  I  left  Ar- 
kansas, to  say  to  you  that  he  is  affronted,  and  demands  justice ;  and  unless  yon  grant 
that  satisfaotion,  in  default  of  which,  *  first,  he  says  he  will  have  the  last,  (not  indeed, 
with  the  weapons,)  the  *  pomp  and  circumstance,'  attending  an  attack  of  Don  Quixote, 
but  with  such  ordinary  weapons  aa  any  Arkansas  man  might  be  supposed  to  *  have 
about '  of  a  cool  morning.  By  *  justice,'  he  mean  that  you  should  either  present  again 
his  history  to  the  public,  worked  up  correctly  from  the  fcttts  before  you,  or  that  you 
should  inform  ypur  readers  where  a  correct  statement  may  be  found. 

*  He  tells  me,  moreover,  to  send  yon  a  copy  of  the  picture  as  soon  as  it  is  issued, 
which  will  be  by  the  last  of  this  month.  So  great  is  his  estimation  of  your  abilities, 
that  he  informs  me  that  in  you  rests  his  only  hope  for  justice. 

*  Toms,  etc.,  e.  p.  w., 

^Painter  in  Ordinary  to  ^The  Traveller,^ 
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He  shall  have  justice :  and  when  the  lithograph  arrives,  *E.  P.  W.'  shall  faaye 
justice  also.     So  here  ensues  the  true  and  ^  only  original '  Arkansas  Trayeller : 

'Z\^t  ^rbansaa  QTrabtlltr. 

*■  A  BURLESQUE  tuMy  knowD  US  '  The  Arkansas  Traveller/  is  exceedingly  popular  at  the 
West  and  South,  and  originated  from  the  incidents  of  the  following  storj  —  which  are 
exactly  as  related  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  —  by  the  author  of  the  tuno  and  atorj.  Col. 
S.  G.  Faulkner,  of  Arkansas. 

*  The  narrator  plays  the  air  veliemcntly,  on  a  fiddle,  fur  a  short  time,  then  relates  a 
portion  of  the  story ;  then  again,  fulls  to  playing,  as  if  he  had  given  his  audience  enough 
of  a  good  thing,  for  one  time. 

*  *  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  when  the  settlements  were  few  and 
far  between,  an  adventurous  traveller  from  one  of  the  old  States,  while  traversing  the 
swamps  of  that  portion  of  the  kedn'try,  gets  lost,  on  a  cold,  rainy  day,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year.  After  wandering  till  evening,  and  despairing  of  finding  a  habitation,  while  search- 
ing for  a  place  to  camp,  he  strikes  u  trail  which  seems  to  lead  8omewher€y  and  also  hears 
in  that  direction  the  noUe  of  a  fiddle.  Accordingly  he  tahes  the  trail  and  soon  discoyers, 
ahead  of  him,  rising  above  the  timber,  a  light  column  of  smoke,  which  he  knows  conies 
from  the  cabin  of  a  squatter.  As  he  approaches,  he  finds  it  to  be  a  log  cabin,  ten  logs 
high,  and  about  ten  feet  square  —  one  side  being  roofed,  and  the  other  only  half-covered 
with  boards.  lie  also  sees  the  proprietor  seated  on  an  old  whisky-barrel,  near  the  door, 
sheltered  by  a  few  boards  which  project  from  the  eaves,  playing  a  tune,  or  rather  the  first 
snatch  of  a  tune,  on  an  old  fiddle. 

*  *  After  surveying  the  habitation  and  surroundings  of  *  cotton  head '  children,  the 
traveller  rides  up  to  see  if  he  can  get  lodgings ;  and  the  following  dialogue  ensues.  The 
hoosier,  however,  still  continuing  to  play  the  same  part  over  and  over  again,  onlj  .stop- 
ping to  give  short,  indifferent  replies  to  the  traveller's  queries : 

'  '  Travellep  :  *  Good  morning.  Sir!  * 

*  *  Squatter  •.  *How  dy'e  do,  Sir  ? ' 

*  *  Trav.  :  *  Can  I  get  to  stay  all  night  with  you  ?  * 
"Squat.:  *  No,  Sir.' 

*  *  Tray.  :  *  Can't  f  ou  give  me  a  glass  of  something  to  drink ;  I  'm  very  wet  and  cold  ?  ' 

*  *  Squat.  :  '  I  drank  the  last  drap  this  morning.' 

' '  Tray.  :  *  I  am  very  hungry ;  ain't  had  a  thing  to  eat  to-day.  Will  you  let  me  have 
something  to  eat  ? ' 

*  *  Squat.  :  *  Hav  n't  a  darned  thing  in  the  house.' 

*  *  Tray.  :  *  Then  can't  you  give  my  horse  something  ?  * 
'  *  Squat.  :  *  Got  nothing  to  feed  him  on.' 

*  *  Tray.  :  *  How  far  is  it  to  the  next  house  ?  * 

*  *  Squat.  :  *  Stranger,  I  do  n't  know ;  I  've  never  been  there.' 

*  *  Tray.-:  *  Well,  where  does  this  road  go  to  ? ' 

*  *  Squat.  :  *  It 's  never  been  anywhere  since  I  've  lived  here;  it's  always  here  when  I 
get  up  in  the  morning.' 

*  *  Tray.  :  ^  As  I  am  not  likely  to  get  to  any  other  house  to-night,  can't  you  let  me  sleep 
in  yours,  and  I  '11  tie  my  horse  to  a  tree  and  do  without  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink  ? ' 

* '  Squat.  :  *  My  house  leaks ;  there 's  only  one  dry  spot  in  it,  and  me  and  Sal  sleeps  on 
that.' 

*  *  Tray.  :  *  Why  do  n't  you  finish  covering  your  house  and  stop  the  leaks  ? ' 

*  *  Squat.  :  *  It 's  raining.' 

*  *  Tray.  :  '  Well,  why  do  n't  you  do  it  when  it  is  not  raining? ' 
* '  Squat.  :  *  It  do  n't  leak  then.' 

' '  Tray.  :  '  Well,  as  you  have  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  in  your  house,  and  nothing  aUr# 
about  your  place  but  children,  how  do  you  do  here,  anyhow  ? ' 
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*  *  Squat.  :  *  Putty  well,  I  thank  you.    How  d'ye  do  yourself?  * 

'  *  Tbav.  :  (After  trying  in  vain  all  sorts  of  ways  to  extract  some  satisfactory  informa- 
tion from  him.)    *  My  friend,  why  do  n't  you  play  the  whole  of  that  tune  ?  ' 

*  *  Squat.  :  (Stops  playing  and  looks  up  for  the  first  time.)  *  I  did  not  know  there  was 
any  more  to  it.     Can  you  play  the  fiddle,  stranger  ? ' 

*  *  Tray.  :  *  I  play  a  little,  sometimes.' 

*  'Squat.  :  *  You  do  n't  look  much  like  a  fiddler,  (handing  him  the  fiddle.)  Will  you 
play  the  balance  of  that  tune  ? ' 

*  *  The  traveller  gets  down  and  plays  the  tune. 

*  *  Squat.  :  'Stranger,  come  in !  take  half  a  dozen  chairs  and  sit  down.  Sal,  go  round 
into  the  holler,  where  I  killed  that  buck  this  morning.  Cut  off  some  of  the  best  pieces 
and  fetch  it,  and  cook  it  for  me  and  this  gentleman,  directly.  Raise  up  the  board  under 
the  head  of  the  bed,  a^pre  you  go,  and  get  the  old  black  jug  I  hid  from  Dick,  and  give  us 
some  whisky  —  I  know  there's  some  left  yet.  Dick,  carry  the  gentleman's  horse  round 
to  the  shed ;  you  '11  find  some  fodder  and  corn  there.  Give  him  as  much  as  he  can  eat. 
Durn  me,  stranger,  if  you  can't  stay  as  long  as  you  please,  and  I'll  give  you  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink.  Hurry,  old  woman.  If  you  can't  find  the  butcher-knife,  take  the  cob-handle, 
or  granny's  knife.    Play  away,  stranger !  you  shall  sleep  on  the  dry  spot  to-night.' 

*  *  After  about  two  hours'  fiddling  and  some  conversation,  in  which  the  squatter  shows 
his  Characteristics,  the  stranger  retires  to  the  '  dry  spot.' ' 


There,  Mr.  Artist  :  will  that  do  ?  -  -  -  There  is  something  laughably  Ger- 
manic, and  yet  one  can  hardly  explain  why^  in  *  The  Legend  of  Hans  Von  Krout^ 
sent  us  by  a  St  Louis  correspondent     We  *  clip,'  but  present  a  specimen : 


'  LouDLT  rolled  the  drum ! 

And  a  martial  strain  rang  out 
A  welcome  to  the  ^Bier  SaJaly 
To  the  valorous  Hans  vox  Erout. 

'  Loudly  rolled  the  drum ! 

As  he,  with  a  valiant  air. 
Strode  into  the  crowded  bar-room 
And  gallantly  took  a  chair. 

'  Loudlv  rolled  the  drum  I 

Ana  he  fastened  his  proud,  cold  eye 
On  one  of  the  waiters,  tra^  in  hand, 
Who  was  hurriedly  flitting  by. 

'  Loudly  rolled  the  drum  ! 

When  his  stem  voice  broke  on  the  ear : 
'  Du,  vaiter  I  bring  ein  glas  lager, 

Mit  k&se  und  bretzeln  mir.' 


*  Loudly  rolled  the  drum  I 

Again  came  the  man  with  the  tray, 
Anathe  valorous  Hans,  in  deep  gutt'ral. 
Inquired  what  he  had  to  pay. 

*  Loudly  rolled  the  drum ! 

*  Zehn  centy  was  the  bold  reply. 
And  the  valorous  Hans  paid  over 
The  coin  with  a  smothered  sigh. 

*  Loudly  rolled  the  drum ! 

He  arose  in  stately  grace. 
And  lit  a  segar  and  went  his  way 
With  a  satisfied  look  in  his  face. 

'  Loudly  rolled  the  drum  I 

And  the  closing  strain  rang  out . 
So  here  ends  the  famous  legend  % 
Of  the  valorous  Hans  ton  Krout. 

R.  V.  c' 


Premising  that  customers  are  attracted  to  lager-beer  houses  by  *  musical  instru- 
ments, and  that  of  all  sorts,*  you  have  the  mystery  of  the  *  loudly-roUing  drum,' 
and  eke  the  *  ear-piercing  fife.'  -  -  -  A  right  lively,  fi-iendly  and  *  gossipy ' 
little  *  notelet,*  from  *  R.  W.  C.,'  of  Portland,  Maine,  who,  we  are  glad  to  perceive, 
evinces  excellent  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  reading !  He  must  tell  others  to  fol- 
low his  example.    But  to  his  epistle : 

*Ibrtland  Nov.  14,  1859. 

*  Dear  Sir:  I  know  that  every  body  who  wants  to  see  themselves  (or  himself; 
which  is  it?)  in  print,  invariably  addresses  the  editor  of  the  favored  journal  as  *  an  old 
acquaintance  through  your  publication,'  and  as  persistently  adopts  the  signature,  *  A 
Constant  Reader,'  largely  underscored.     I  say  I  know  this ;  but  I  decline  pursuing 
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■ 

the  usual  routine  on  this  occasion ;  partly  because  I  £Bdl  to  see  its  advantege,  and 
partly  because  I  do  n't  think  you  would  believe  me  if  I  should  adopt  itw 

*  I  buy  the  Knickerbocker,  or  have  done  so,  by  the  two-shillings'  worth  ;  beeanae, 
having  been  for  a  long  time  a  dweller  *■  under  the  canopy,  i'  the  city  of  kites  and 
crows,'  and  not  having  until  recently  a  *  local  habitation  and  a  name,*  or  a  box  at  the 
post-office,  that  has  been  the  most  convenient  way.  But  however  I  buy  ii^  I  aasnre 
you,  I  keep  it ;  in  evidence  of  which  let  me  say,  that  I  presented  my  wife,  oa  onr 
wedding-day,  with  twenty-two  bound  volumes  of  the  Enickerbocueb,  bought  in  three 
different  countries,  and  in  more  than  twenty  different  cities. 

*  But  let  me  tell  you  an  *  original  Goak,'  as  K.  N.  Pepper  would  call  it. 

*In  this  diminutive,  oriental  city  of  Portland,  (now  world-famous  because  the 
*■  Great  Eastern '  did  tCt  come  here,)  one  of  the  leading  auction  and  commission  houses 
employs  a  porter  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Tim.  Tim  had  been  noticed  for  some 
time  to  be  rather  indifferent  to  his  duties ;  and  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  occasion 
of  his  negligence,  replied : 

*  *  Tou  pcrsave,  Sir,  I  had  a  little  boy  bom  till  mc  ;  and  I  wanted  to  name  him  after 
both  o'  yces,  but  I  do  n*t  iiitircly  get  the  sinse  of  the  names.' 

*■  The  dilemma  in  which  the  porter  was  placed  was  apparent ;  and  the  membera.  of 
the  firm  endeavored  to  devise  a  suitable  cognomen  for  the  kidling.  Tim  continued 
dissatisfied,  however,  notwithstanding  the  most  ingenious  splicings  of  titles.  At 
length,  one  morning  he  was  observed  to  be  unusually  active.;  in  explanadon  of  wliidi 
phenomenon  he  told  his  employers : 

*  *  Me  boy  was  christened  last  night,  Sir.' 

*■  *•  But,'  said  the  senior,  *  you  must  have  had  a  name  for  him.' 
* » I  did,  Sir.' 

*  *  llow  did  you  get  over  that  difficulty  you  had  about  it ;  what  did  you  call  your 
boy?' 

*•  With  a  perfectly  radiant  confidence,  Tim  answered  :  *  Edward  M.  Pattsh  ▲ho  Co. 
Ryan,  Sir  1 ' 

*■  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  finn  *  came  down,'  in  behalf  of  their  little  namesake, 
in  a  style  worthy  of  their  reputation  for  generosity. 

*■  I  do  n't  insist  upon  your  publishing  the  above ;  but  if  you  do,  I  Touch  for  its  au- 
thenticity. X.  w.  c* 

All  right :  a  *  responsible  party.'  -  -  -  The  subjoined  '  deep-seated'  lines  were 
writte#  many  years  ago  for  the  transcendental  ^Dialy^  of  Boston :  the  early  death 
of  that  remarkable  publication  has  served  to  keep  them  reposing  in  manuscript 
until  the  present  time.  They  are  a  terse  English  embodiment  of  the  cardinal 
dogmas  of  Chickasaw  Theology :  and  the  many-syllabled,  unmouthable  word 
placed  at  the  head  of  them,  means,  in  the  Chickasaw  language,  what  we  mean  bj 
the  word  *  Inexpressible  ! '    Listen : 

jVtinfcnaptnakpoipmufea. 

ToB  circumambient  space  conglomerate 
The  ci^sonces  terrene  assimilate, 
The  subterranean  depths  inanimate, 

As  one  stupendous  Whole : 
The  omni-prcsent  Indetenuinate, 
The  mind-perplexing  dark  inriscerate. 
The  inexpressible  innominate, 

Perrodetb  as  the  Soul ! 
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Remember,  uncaltured  Thinker,  of  these  times,  that  indistinctness  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  elements  of  the  *  true  Sublime  I '  -  -  -  The  mdendid 
engraving,  ^ Merry -Making  in  the  Olden  Time,^  which  we  issue  as  a  *  Premium,' 
bids  fair  to  repay  the  liberality  which  prompted  the  large  outlay  by  Mr.  Gray 
for  its  purchase.  It  is  every  where  received  ¥nth  the  greatest  favor,  and  is 
being  rapidly  circulated  all  over  the  country.  It  is  a  *  Premium,'  we  can  assure 
our  readers,  which  for  varied  excellences  is  in  all  and  every  respect  what  it  is 
stated  by  our  Proprietor  to  be.  -  -  -  A  young  *  Law-Student,'  a  misanthropic 
dyspeptic,  who  was  induced  to  'try'  Gymnastics^  sends  us  some  of  his 
^Experiences^  in  that  department  of  *  Physical  Science.'    We  clip  and  quote : 

*  I  DID  N*T  attempt  any  thing  for  a  good  while.  I  sat  and  calmly  surveyed  the  scene. 
I  saw  very  little  boys,  who  seemed  to  be  qualifying  themselves  for  the  profession  of 
India-rubber  men.  I  saw  great  strapping  men  (new-comers)  attempt  and  fail  in  things 
which  fellows,  whom  they  could  put  in  their  pockets,  did  with  ease.  I  saw  feats  per- 
formed which  seemed  very  hard,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  very  easy;  and  feats 
which  were  very  simple  to  look  at  and  *  splitters '  to  try ;  and  then  I  took  off  my  coat 
imd  *  went  in.'  I  pulled  up  the  small  weights  five  or  six  times :  I  went  along  the 
horizontal  ladder  and  the  parallel-bars  once  or  twice.  I  went  home,  and  found  two  fine 
blisters  on  my  hands  next  morning.  Still  I  went  there  the  next  evening :  exercised 
twice  as  much  as  I  did  before ;  felt  convinced  that  I  was  getting  along  very  fast :  and 
lay  awake  almost  all  night,  my  arms  ached  so. 

*•  I  staid  away  about  a  week,  and  then  fell  to  work  again  manfully :  became  ac- 
quainted  with  a  young  gentleman  who  *■  knew  the  ropes ; '  and,  ^nder  his  guidance,  I 
performed  many  marvellous  feats ;  and  also  met  with  more  mishaps  than  I  believe  anv 
body  ever  met  with  before,  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

*  Being,  as  I  have  sud,  long  and  lean,  and  naturally  awkward,  every  new  thing  I 
learned  was  ushered  in  by  a  disaster  or  two.  But  still  I  persevered,  for  I  now  *  slept 
like  a  top '  and  ate  at  a  rate  very  alarming  to  my  boarding-house  keeper.  I  persevered, 
I  say,  for  two  long  months,  and  was  still  in  the  *  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,' 
when,  on  going  to  the  gymnasium  at  my  accustomed  hour  one  evening,  I  found  a 
brilliant  assemblage  of  beauty,  brought  together  by  invitation  of  the  managers  to  wit- 
ness our  performances  I 

*  I  disported  myself  on  the  floor  some  time,  until  at  length  my  evil  genius  impelled 
me  to  ascend,  for  the  first  dme,  a  ladder,  which  ran  up  one  side  of  the  room  nearly  to 
the  ceiling ;  then  across,  and  down  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Under  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  ladder  was  temporarily  placed  a  spring-board,  of  whose  existence  I  was 
unaware.  I  wriggled  up  the  ladder  with  convulsive  jerks  of  the  legs,  the  audience 
looking  on  in  respectful  silence  ;  but,  when  I  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  Jiorizontal 
part,  locomotion  became  impossible  f  I  could  neither  go  backward  nor  forward,  but 
hung  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  like  Mohammed's  coffin.  I  squirmed  about 
with  my  legs,  but  I  could  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot.  I  could  hold  on  no 
longer ;  and  as  the  distance  was  n't  very  great,  I  determined  to  drop  to  the  floor  as 
gracefully  as  possible,  and  persuade  the  audience  that  it  was  done  on  purpose.  So  I 
let  go,  and  down  I  came  perpendicularly  —  and  up  I  went  *fiying.'  I  had  come  down 
on  my  feet  upon  the  spring-board  I 

*  My  first  impression  was  a  chaos :  my  second  was,  that  I  had  dropped  into  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon  just  as  it  was  going  off.     Up  I  went,  like  a  shuttle-cock,  almost  to  the 
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ladder,  at  which  I  made  a  desperate  but  ineffectual  *  claw,'  which  threw  me  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  and  down  I  came,  bang !  in  a  sitting  posture ;  up  I  went  agaiu :  and  I 
gathered  my  legs  under  me  distracted!  j  as  I  rose  ;  so  that  when  I  dropped  again,  I 
was  shot  in  a  slanting  direction,  head-foremost,  as  from  a  catapult,  into  the  waistcoat 
of  a  two  hundred  pound  man,  who  was  looking  on  in  open-mouthed  astonishment. 
Down  lie  went  with  a  *  squelch,^  and  over  him  /  went,  like  lightning,  into  the  dressing- 
room  !  I  rushed  into  mj  clothes,  and  out  of  the  building,  and  have  novor  entered  a 
gymnasium  since ! 

The  writer  '  has  it  in  him '  to  do  much  better.  ...  We  call  the  special  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  D.  Appleton  and  Company's  advertisement  of  Clegant 
and  Illustrated  "Works  for  the  festive  season  of  1860,  including  the  *  Waverley 
Gallery ; '  '  Reynard  the  Fox ; '  the  *  Book  of  Modem  Ballads ;  *Bunyan's  'Pil- 
grim's Progress ; '  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice ; '  Campbell's  *  Pleasures  of  Hope ; ' 

*  Merry  Pictures;'  *Merrio  Days  of  England:'  *L' Allegro'  and  *I1  Pense- 
roso ; '  *'  Dies  Ihb,'  and  *  liloral  Emblems,'  all  in  the  choicest  editions  and  most 
elegant  binding.  .  -  -  Will  the  reader,  subscriber  or  agent  receiving  this 
number  of  the  Knickerbocker  please  use  his  best  efforts  to  extend  the  circula- 
tion  of  the  Magazine?  The  volumes  for  18G0  will  be  by  far  the  most  brilliant 
yet  published ;  and  in  order  that  direct  subscribers  may  not  alone  avail  them- 
selves of  the  splendid  Premium  Plate,  agents  can  deduct  sixty  cents  for  each 
three-dollar  subscription  they  may  obtain  for  the  Knickerbocker  for  I860,  and 

*  Merry-!Making  in  the  Olden  Time,'  the  balance,  two  dollars  and  forty  cents, 
(two  dollars  and  fifty-two  c6nts  when  the  Engraving  is  to  be  sent  by  mail,)  to  be 
paid  in  advance,  and  both  the  Magazine  and  Engraving  to  be  furnished  direct 
from  the  office  of  publication.  A  copy  of  *  Merry-Making  in  the  Olden  Time,' 
richly  worth  three  dollars,  will  b^  sent  to  ahy  one  desiring  to  act  as  agent  for 
the  Knickerbocker,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar,  (one  dollar  and  twelve  cents 
when  the  Engraving  is  to  be  sent  by  mail,)  which  amount  may  be  deducted  firom 
his  remittance  for  subscriptions.  A  copy  of  the  Engraving,  free  of  postage,  and 
the  Knickerbocker  for  1860,  will  be  sent  gratis,  to  any  one  making  up  a  <dab 
of  five  three  subscribers.  Address  Mr.  John  A.  Gray,  16  and  18  Jaoob-etreet, 
New-York. 


Nth)  ^ujBi'cal  ?)iAntations. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Hall  and  Sojf,  543  Broadway,  New-York,  have  issued :  Precioaa^  fantasie 
de  Salon,  by  Wallace  ;  La  Trariatay  fantasia,  by  Henrt  Roselex.  When  lam  larAwa^^ 
and  Where  aft  ThoUf  Dearest?  ballads,  by  Foley  Hall,  are  good  specimens  of  ballad- 
writing.  Siinon.  the  Cdlarer,  by  J.  L.  Hatton,  as  sung  by  Mr.  Drattok  in  his  Parlor 
Operas  in  this  city :  a  rollicking,  jovial  song,  easy  to  be  sung,  and  very  good  to  listen  to. 

Messrs.  Firtr,  Poxd  and  Com  pan  r,  Xo.  647  Broadway,  Now- York,  have  issued  Thy 
Jleart's  a   Well  of  Waters,  by  TV.  H.  Dcttox:  a  fearfully  sentimental  song,  for  tenor 
voice,  with  easy  arpeggio  accompaniment.     Tarn  O'Shantrr  Afirch,  illustrative  of  the 
celebrated  Opera  by  Robert  Burns:  composed  by  G.  W.  Warrcx.    The  artist  who  drew 
the  illustration  had  not  read  the  *  opera  *  aforesaid  very  attentively,  we  judge. 
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^tminiBttruts  of  tte  late  ^asfjinj^ton  3rb(itjs. 


BT  LOniS  OATLORO  CLABK. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  occurring  just  us  we  were  completing 
our  Table,  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than  present  a  biographi- 
cal and  historical  sketch  of  his  life  and  his  literary  career,  from  a  contem- 
porary daily  journal,  based,  as  we  knew,  upon  authentic  data,  furnished  from 
correct  and  reliable  resources.  This  biographical  sketch  we  accompanied  with 
a  few  remarks,  such  only  as  we  could  prepare,  with  the  brief  time  left  us  before 
those  pages  went  to  press. 

We  felt  at  the  time  the  inadequacy  of  our  notice  of  the  most  renowned  and 
most  Yoluminous  of  all  the  contributors  to  the  Knickerbocker  in  past  days. 
For  it  was  our  *  benignant  and  happy  fortune'  to  know  intimately,  and  to  enjoy 
the  cordial  friendship  of,  the  author  of  the  *  Sketch-Book  *  and  of  *  Bracebridge 
Hall,*  for  a  period  of  over  twenty  years ;  an  intimacy  and  a  friendship,  which 
was  not  for  one  moment  interrupted,  until  at  a  *  ripe  old  age,*  full  of  years  and 
full  of  honors,  he  resigned  his  noble,  genial,  gentle  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 
Maker. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  ^Editorial  Historical  Karrative  of  the  Knicker- 
hoeher  Magazine^*  we  have,  we  may  hope,  conveyed  to  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  intense  delight  with  which  Mr.  Washington  Irving  was  welcomed  to  oar 
pages  as  a  contributor.  But  the  pleasure  which  we  derived  from  that  fact,  was 
heightened  and  continually  strengthened  by  intercourse,  not  alone  with  the 
Author,  but  with-  the  Man.  We  are  giving  expression  to  no  extravagant  eulogy ; 
we  are  not  over-stating,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  testimony  which  every  one 
who  had  the  happiness  to  know  Washington  Irving,  while  he  was  living,  will 
bear  as  to  his  character,  when  we  say,  that  aside  from  his  preeminence  as  the 
most  justly  renowned  American  author  of  our  time,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
genial,  the  most  truthful,  the  most  loxecible  authors  in  the  world. 

As  we  have  abready  described,  our  first  preliminary  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Irving  was  simply  of  a  business  nature ;  it  was  soon  arranged ;  and  with  a 
kindness  and  exceeding  pleasantness  of  manner,  which  it  is  a  delight  to  recall, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Irving*s  permanent  connection  with  our  Magazine,  as  a  monthly 
contributor  to  its  pages,  occurred  the  death  of  Willis  Gatlord  Clark,  the  twin- 
brother  of  the  writer  of  this  feeble  tribute.  His  delight  at  the  acquisition  of 
•  Geoffrey  Crayon  *  upon  our  staflf  of  *  eolldborateurs^''  hardly  *  knew  bounds : ' 
and  in  an  ensuing  number  we  shall  present  his  fervent  congratulations  there- 
upon. In  the  mean  time,  let  us  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  the  subjoined 
touching  and  beautiful  letter  of  condolence  addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Irving 
soon  after  his  decease : 
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'  My  Dear  Sir  :  'SannyiUe  CoUage,  My  8, 1841. 

'  I  HAVE  not  Booner  replied  to  yoar  letter  of  the  eighteenth  of  Jane,  communicftt- 
ing  the  intelligence  of  the  untimely  death  of  your  tvin-brother,  because,  in  fact,  I 
1708  at  a  loss  how  to  reply.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  all  ordinary  attempts 
at  consolation  are  apt  to  appear  trite  and  cold,  and  can  never  reach  the  deep-seated 
affliction.  In  such  cases,  it  always  appears  to  me  better  to  leave  the  heart  to  struggle 
with  its  own  sorrrows  and  medicine  its  own  ills :  and  indeed,  in  healthful  minds,  as 
in  healthful  bodies.  Providence  has  beneficently  implanted  self-healing  qualities, 
that  in  time  close  up,  and  almost  obliterate,  the  deepest  wounds. 

'  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  your  departed  twin>brother  mors  than  once ;  but 
our  interview  left  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  me,  which  was  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  all  that  I  afterward  knew  of  him.  His  career,  although  brief^  has 
been  useful,  honorable,  popular,  and  happy ;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  writings 
which  will  make  men  love  his  memory,  and  lament  his  loss.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  man  has  not  lived  in  vain :  and  although  his  death  be  premature,  there  is 
consolation  to  his  survivors,  springing  from  his  very  grave. 

*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

*  WA8Hn?GT02f  iRVEia' 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  the  occasion  in  which  the  sob- 
ject  of  this  note  met  Mr.  Washitsoton  Irtino.  It  was  at  the  nuptials  of  his 
life-long  friend,  David  Graham,  Junior,  in  Hudson  Square,  at  which  he  officiated 
as  groomsman :  Mr.  iRvmo,  if  we  remember  rightly,  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
beautiful  bride^s  father,  Robert  Htslop,  Esq.,  acting  in  a  similar  capacity. 
Brother  Willis  had  this  allusion  to  the  event  in  his. pleasant  gossiping  ^^OUO' 
podlanUf^  in  the  Knickerbocker  for  October,  1836 : 

*  Eatino  is  earthly  and  sensual :  and  the  knife-and-fork  system  of  pursuing  it, 
especially  when  you  cannot  select  your  own  hardware,  is  '  faulty.'  Commend  me  to 
the  Turk.  I  could  not  eat  with  satisfaction  at  the  Table  d'hOte  of  any  inn  in  the  coun- 
try, (some  ten  excepted,  which  it  would  be  invidious  to  name,)  did  the  table  groan 
with  a  feast  like  that  which  covered  the  board  of  Katrina  Yam  Tabssl,  that  Dutch 
heavL'ideal  of  our  beloved  Irving. 

*  .  .  .  .  Talking  of  Washington  Irving  :  Let  me  take  it  for  granted,  reader, 
that  you  have  never  encountered  him :  for,  except  in  the  elevated  circle  where  he 
moves  and  shines,  I  believe  he  is  one  who  is  not  ambitious  to  '  be  seen  of  men.'  He 
affects  not  your  pointings-out  in  the  street,  and  greetings  in  the  market-places :  these 
he  leaves  to  be  struggled  after  with  painful  yearnings,  '  by  the  flimsy  fry  which 
injudicious  friends  would  inflate  to  his  capacity  and  standard.' 

'  It  is  a  year  ago,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  this  affectionate,  noble,  genial 
man.  I  am  myself  but  little  known :  and  my  praise  is  very  far  removed  fh>m  what 
I  should  like  Mr.  Irving  to  know  that  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  could  find  it  in  my 
soul  to  bestow  upon  him.  My  feeling  for  him  is  a  feeling  of  Love.  His  veracious 
'History  of  New-  York '  has  created  more  risibility  under  my  waist-coat,  than  any 
other  volumes  from  the  Past  or  the  Present.  I  read  them  regularly  once  a  year. 
What  a  transparent  flow  of  wit ;  what  adroit  satire ;  what  simple  '  happiness '  of  ex- 
pression I  As  '  Geoffrey  Crayon  '  I  am  charmed  with  him :  as  an  historian,  I  honor 
him :  as  a  Patriot  and  ji  Gentleman,  I  thoroughly  revere  him !    What  a  styU  is  his ! 
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None  of  your  shallow  tinsel,  your  unnatural  emblems,  your  forced  conceits,  your 
windy  tropes:  all  is  Truth,  gentleness.  Nature  1 ' 

The  day  of  Mr.  Ibtiko's  funeral  was,  like  his  life  and  his  character,  mellow 
and  cheerful  It  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  Winter  Indian-Summer,  A 
soft,  warm  haze  rested  upon  his  ^  River  of  Delight,'  and  clothed  the  bold  moun- 
tains that  towered  over  the  Tappaan-Zec,  and  the  lofty  Palisades  in  the  distance, 
with  almost  a  preternatural  grandeur  and  glory.  We  rode  with  a  daughter  along 
the  lovely  road  to  Nyack,  seldom  saying  a  word ;  for  she  had  regarded  Mr.  Irv- 
ing and  his  writings  from  merest  childish  girlhood  with  an  affection  which  was 
lordly  the  first  remove  from  love. 

Crossing  to  Tarrytown,  we  were  received  at  the  landing  by  a  hospitable  friend, 
whose  palatial  mansion  adorns  the  *Zee'  which  it  commands  in  its  noblest 
aspects,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Sparrowgkass,  were  driven  at  once  to  ^  ^un- 
nyside.' 

And  all  the  way  we  could  not  choose  but  think  of  the  delight  we  had  a  hun- 
dred times  enjoyed  in  going  over  the  same  ground  before,  to  the  same  destina- 
tion.   But  now  all  was  changed.    The  Genius  of  the  place  had  departed ! 

Before  taking  up  our  summer  quarters  at  Dobbs^  Ferry,  for  a  couple  of  seasons, 
we  had  visited  Mr.  Irving  at  Sunnyside,  by  way  of  the  boat  to  Tarrytown,  two 
or  three  times,  at  his  request.  We  were  not  unaware,  however,  that  he  was 
daily  paying  the  penalty  of  a  glorious  reputation  and  a  popularity  as  an  author 
and  a  man  that  was  universal :  and  we  relucted  at  intruding  too  frequently  upon 
a  leisure  so  precious  as  his.  When  we  were  first  installed,  however,  at  the 
'  Ferry  of  Dobb,*  Mr.  Irving  called  in  our  absence,  and  left  with  Dame  E^ck 
the  subjoined  most  cordial  note : 

*  Mt  Dear  Mr.  Clark  : 

*■  I  have  been  intending  every  day  for  some  time  past  to  drive  down  and  make  you  a 
visit;  but  every  day  something  or  other  has  prevented.  Do  not,  however,  stand 
upon  ceremony,  but  come  to  Sunnyside  whenever  you  feel  in  the  notion.  It  is  but  a 
pleasant  walk  by  a  foot-path  along  the  Aqueduct.  We  dine  at  three  o^clock,  and  shall 
always  be  happy  to  have  you  as  a  guest ;  but  come  at  any  time  in  the  fresh  of  the 
morning,  and  lounge  away  the  day  under  the  trees.  I  can  furnish  you  with  books  and 
leave  you  to  yourselfl 

'  I  am  still  busy  with  building  and  improving,  and  shall  be  at  home  for  some  time  to 
come,  excepting  perhaps  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  part  of  Monday  next  So  come  when 
you  please,  without  further  invitation. 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  loan  of  the  periodicals,  which  I  shall  return  to 
you  in  good  order.  Very  truly  yours, 

*  8unny9ids,  July  29ih^  1847.  Washington  Irtiho.» 

We  can  aflBrm,  with  the  cntirest  truth,  that  nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
life  ever  afforded  us  more  supreme  pleasure  than  we  enjoyed  in  our  subsequent 
visits  to  Sunnyside.  We  always  walked  up  on  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  a  level, 
dry,  and  charming  path-way,  commanding  the  loveliest  reaches  of  the  ever-glo- 
rious Hudson ;  stopping  to  rest  sometimes  amid  the  *  breezy  call  of  incense- 
breathing  mom,'  to  read  an  article  for^  or  a  proof-sheet  of  the  Knickerbocker, 
under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  marble  ventilators  of  the  aqueduct. 
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XiCt  us  here  present  a  few  pleasant  Reminiscences  of  Washington  Irving  at 
Sunny  side  ^  infracting,  as  we  hope,  no  privacy,  nor  embodying  any  thing  which, 
if  living,  he  himself  would  not  be  willing  should  appear  in  print 

As  we  have  said,  what  always  struck  us  the  most  foix;ibIy  was  the  uniyeml 
kindness  of  his  heart,  and  the  unostentatious  loveliness  of  his  outward  acts  and 
his  ever>'-day  demeanor. 

One  morning  we  were  taking  a  short  before-breakfast  stroll  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  little  stream  which  throws  itself  into  the  Hudson  at  the  foot  of  the 
gentle  slope  on  which  stands  the  pleasant  mansion  of  Sunnyside.  Passing  by  a 
tree,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  we  observed  a  bird  sitting  upon  her  nest :  she  nerer 
moved ;  but  only  winked  her  small,  bright  eyes  as  we  passed. 

*That  is  very  strange,  Mr.  Irvino,*  we  said:  *is  that  a  wild  or  a  tame  bird? 
she  seems  to  have  no  bird-like  timidity.' 

*  No,'  Mr.  Irving  rejoined,  *  she  has  no  occasion  to  be  afraid  of  any  .one  around 
here.  I  pass  here  sometimes  a  dozen  times  a  day ;  but  I  never  molest  her,  nttr 
she  me.^ 

At  which  we  remember  to  have  mentioned  the  story  told  by  our  friend  Mr. 
Elliott,  the  eminent  portrait-painter,  of  a  man  caught  in  the  act  of  killing  a 
fat  young  sheep  belonging  to  a  neighbor  :  *  What  are  you  doing  that  for  ? '  asked 
the  owner.  *  What  am  I  doing  it  for  V  was  the  echo  of  the  culprit:  •  I  '11  kill 
any  man's  sheep,  I  do  n't  care  who  he  is,  that  tries  to  bite  me  ! ' 

At  which  Mr.  Irving  laughed  heartily ;  which  feet  alone  makes  us  love  to 
mention  the  anecdote. 

While  we  were  sitting  beside  a  dam,  *a  profane  improvement,'  as  Mr.  Irtixo 
called  it,  the  construction  of  which  his  brother  had  been  overseeing,  he  men- 
tioned the  deposition  of  a  rooster,  by  a  sort  of  coup  cP  etdt  of  a  stronger  bird, 
which  deposed  monarch  he  pointed  out  as  an  exile,  walking  silent  and  solitary 
on  the  other  side  of  the  brook.  *  He  comes  over  sometimes,'  said  Mr.  Irving,  *  to 
look  in  upon  his  old  harem ;  but  the  members  have  no  respect  for  him :  his  de- 
gradation is  complete.  I  am  sorry  for  him :  he  was  a  high  old  cockolomm  in 
his  day.' 

*  Do  you  see  that  tree  ? '  a«?ked  Mr.  IrVino,  one  day  after  dinner,  as  we  were 
standing  just  before  the  south  porch  at  Sunnyside.  'That  tree  is  now  abont 
seventeen  feet  high,  and  growing  taller  and  taller  every  day.  I  bought  that  of 
our  friend  Downing  at  Newburgh,  for  a  flowering  shrub,  which  was  to  bear  an 
odorous  blossom,  and  attain  to  its  full  growth  at  about  four  feet !  The  discrep- 
ancy reminds  me,'  continued  Mr.  Irving,  *  of  a  lady  whom  I  once  knew  in  Eng- 
land, who  purchased  of  a  dog-fancier  a  fine,  soft,  glossy  King  Charles  spanidt 
He  was  made  a  great  pet  of,  and  fed  and  pampered,  even  beyond  his  desires ;  for 
after  every  meal  he  was  in  the  extremest  pain ;  running  round  and  moaning  in 
the  most  piteous  manner ;  and  one  day,  after  a  more  than  usual  hearty  repast,  he 
hurst  his  King  Charles  jaclct,  and  came  out  in  his  true  character  of  a  stout 
English  bull-dog !  My  flowering  shrub  has  gone  through  with  a  similar  meta- 
morphosis.' 

It  was  a  most  pleasant  event,  ^A  Ride  through  Sleepy-HoJloto  with  Washing 
ton  Irving,^    Let  us  record  it  for  our  present  readers : 
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' '  Yon  murky  cloud  is  foul  with  rain/  that  here  at  Vermont  we  see  rolling  slowly 
over  the  hills  that  environ  Sleepy-Hollow,  on  the  other  pide  of  the  river.  Even 
while  we  watch  it,  it  begins  to  shake  its  skirts,  and  to  sift  down  upon  the  fading 
landscap^its  '  superflux  of  shower/  Looking  at  this,  we  cannot  choose  but  think  of 
a  memorable  excursion  whidi  the  writer  hereof  once  made  with  Geoffrey  Crayon 
through  the  wizard  region  of  Slecpy-IIoUow,  a  neighborhood  which  his  own  pen 
had  made  world-wide  famous.  The  morning  had  been  thunderous  and  showery  ; 
nor  did  it  entirely  brighten  up  until  the  removal  of  the  first  champagne-cork  at  the 
hospitable  table  of '  Sunny  side  /  always  a  precursor,  as  the  host  remarked,  of '  pleas- 
ant weather  about  this  time.*  After  dinner,  preceded  by  the  ladies  of  the  household 
and  another  guest  in  the  family-carriage,  Mr.  Crayon,  in  a  light  open  wagon, 
'tooled*  the  *  Old  Knick'  over  the  high  eastern  hills  that  inclose  the  sheltered  val- 
ley where  in  their  day  lived  and  flourislied  old  Baltus  Van  Tassel,  and  his  bloom- 
ing daughter  Katrine.  The  sun  came  out  between  the  pearl-colored  opaque  clouds ; 
the  birds  began  to  sing  in  the  trees ;  a  bobolink  was  *  rising  and  sinking  on  a  long 
flaunting  weed'  in  an  adjoining  field;  and  every  thing  in  nature  was  bright  and 
smiling.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  howbeit,  that  when,  beguiling  the  way  with  much 
rememberable  converse,  we  came  to  the  brow  of  the  last  hill  that  oveirlooks  the  turn 
of  the  road  into  the  valley,  one  of  the  aforesaid  opaque  clouds,  at  first  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  but  which  had  been  gradually  *  gathering  fatness,'  suddenly 
darkened,  and  presen^y  '  opened  upon  us  /  also  there  were  thunderings  and  light- 
nings ;  and  trees,  singly  and  in  ranks,  tossed  their  plumes  of  green,  and  battled  with 
the  storm.  Moreover,  the  rain  now  descended  amain ;  insomuch  that  Mr.  Crayon 
wheeled  suddenly  into  an  angle  of  a  rail-fence  that  skirted  an  umbrageous  grove, 
dismounted,  clambered  over,  and  took  shelter  under  an  adjacent  tree,  holding  over 
his  head  meanwhile  the  cushioned  wagon-seat,  adown  which,  as  from  a  spout,  the 
rain  poured  from  his  back.  *  Why  do  n't  you  come  under  here,  and  be  comfortably 
housed,  as  7  am?*  asked  the  Sleepy-Hollow  historian,  with  amusing  mock  gravity: 
'  Whereto  thus  then*  'Old  Knick:*  *Dare  n*t  do  it,  dear  Sir;  *fraid  of  the  lightning, 
now  playing  about  us ;  had  a  near  relation  once  struck  with  the  '  electric  fluid  *  (the 
kind  always  mentioned  by  country  newspapers  as  the  most  fatal)  while  standing 
under  a  tree ;  came  near  dying — but  didn't.* 

*  *  Oh  I '  answered  Mr.  Crayon,  *  that  alters  the  case :  *  it  runs  tn  tJie  family,  eh  f  * 

*  Well,  well ;  the  idea  of  lightning  *  running  in  a  family ;  *  the  odd  appearance  of 
the  speaker,  with  his  inverted  leathern  cushion  on  his  head,  under  which  he  looked 
like  a  Roman  beneath  his  tortoise-shell  shield ;  the  after  excursion  through  the  valley, 
with  all  that  we  saw  and  heard  by  the  way ;  the  appearance  of  a  saturated  guest 
about  the  hearth  of  '  Sunnyside  *  that  night,  clad  in  roomy  habiliments  of  the  host ; 
all  these  manifold  recollections  have  arisen  in  about  the  space  of  a  minute. 

"Cur'ous*  and  very  pleasant  are  the  matters  lodged  in  the  thousand  cells  of 
memory  I ' 

This  brief  gossipry,  short  as  it  is,  has  exceeded  our  space :  but  it  will  be  fol 
lowed  by  several  similar  sketches  upon  the  same  theme,  covering  and  including 
tho  reminiscences  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  last  tribute  was  paid  to  the  *  Beloved  Departed  *  at  the  rural  cemetery  near 
Tarrytown,  of  which  ho  speaks  in  the  following  characteristic,  felicitous  letter : 
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*  Mt  Dear  Mr.  Clark  : 

*  *  I  will  thank. you  to  send  mc  the  two  numbers  of  the  Knickerbocker  which  contain 
the  story  of  Mountjoy. 

*  You  once  spoke  to  mc  about  some  work,  in  print  or  manuscript,  in  the  pOBBeeskm 
of  your  Oriental  correspoiulcnt,  relative  to  the  history  of  Persia,  which  might  be  of 
service  to  mc  in  writing  the  life  of  Maiiumet.     Can  you  procure  me  a  sight  of  it? 

*  I  send  you  a  plan  of  a  rural  cemetery,  projected  by  some  of  the  worthies  of  Tany- 
town,  on  the  woody  hills  adjacent  to  the  Sleepy  Hollow  church.  I  have  no  pecimiaiy 
interest  in  it,  but  I  hope  it  may  succeed,  as  it  will  keep  that  beautiful  and  umbrageous 
neighborhood  sacred  from  the  anti-poetical  and  all-levelling  axe.  Beside,  I  trust  I  ahaO 
lay  my  bones  there.  The  projectors  are  plain  matter-of-fact  men,  but  arc  already  aware 
of  the  blunder  they  have  committed  in  naming  it  tl^c  Tarrytovm  instead  of  the  8Utm 
Hollow  cemetery.  The  latter  name  would  have  been  enough  of  itself  to  securo  the 
patronage  of  all  desirous  of  sleeping  quietly  in  their  graves.  I  beg  you  to  correct  this 
oversight,  should  you,  as  I  trust  you  will,  think  proper  to  notice  this  sepulchral  enter- 
prise. 

*  I  hope,  as  the  spring  opens,  you  will  accompany  me  in  one  of  my  brief  Tlsits  to 
Sunnyt>ide,  when  we  will  make  another  visit  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  (thunder  and  light- 
ning permitting)  have  a  colloquy  among  the  tombs.        Yours,  very  truly, 

^ Ktw-Yorky AprU^lth^l^^.  WASHurcTOH  ImTim.* 

And  there  in  that  little  rural  cemetery  they  laid  the  Great  and  Good  Man  in 
his  final  rest  Winter  day  though  it  was,  the  sun  shone  in  spring-like  fresh- 
ness, the  Bod  was  soft  and  green,  and  the  little  birds  sang  a  sweet  requiem  Iran 
the  overhanging  boughs.  As  the  vast  multitude,  certainly  not  less  than  three 
thousand  persons,  wended  their  way  homeward,  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the 
lordly  hills  of  the  Uudson,  the  feathery  golden  clouds  suggesting  not  only  a 
glorious  termination  of  the  day,  but  a  glorious  immortality 
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From  various  sources,  but  principally  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Peters,  Mr.  Ir>-ixo's  only 
physician  from  1852  to  the  day  of  his  death,  wc  have  collected  a  number  of  fiicts  and 
anecdotes  that  arc  new,  and  may  interest  our  readers,  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  pages.  The  relation  of  the  patient  to  his  physician  was  so  intimate  and 
confidential,  that,  though  frequently  solicited  by  the  latter,  ho  would  never  con- 
sent to  avail  himself  of  other  medical  advice. 

A  strong  and  clastic  constitution,  with  remarkably  abstemious  habits,  carried 
Mr.  Irving  through  a  laborious  life  in  comparative  health.  For  a  period  of  twenty 
years  ho  neither  called  in  a  physician  nor  took  a  dose  of  medicina  Ills  love  of 
Nature  —  an  idea  that  because  he  loved  her,  she  would  do  him  no  harm  —  led 
him  firequcntly  to  expose  himself  unnecessarily.    Until  within  a   few  years 
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he  would  carelessly  &11  asleep  on  the  ground  or  on  the  isettee  m  the  piazza  of 
Wolfert's  Roost  A  severe  catarrh,  which  for  a  long  time  affected  his  voice,  was 
the  consequence.  Of  this  diflBculty  he  was  suddenly  relieved,  by  the  prescription 
of  a  good  lady  in  the  neighbortiood,  but  an  asthma  immediately  supervened, 
which  at  intervals  caused  him  great  suffering,  until  within  two  or  three  months  of 
his  death,  when  it  entirely  disappeared. 

The  asthma  was  the  precursor,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  fatal  enlargement  of 
the  heart  that  developed  itself  about  the  time  Mr.  Irving  finished  writing  his  fifth 
volume  of  the  Life  of  Washington,  the  proof-sheets  of  which  he  was  not  able  to 
correct  His  great  and  laborious  work  had  been  carried  on  without  any  serious 
interruption,  and  as  it  drew  to  a  close,  Mr.  Irving  promised  himself  and  his  anx- 
ious fi*iends  that  he  would  take  a  long  holiday  of  repose^  Though  *  out  of  sorts,' 
he  considered  himself  sound.  He  had  suffered  previously  from  several  attacks  of 
fever  and  ague,  contracted  by  a  tour  to  the  "Western  lakes.  In  the  stage  of  fever 
he  would  fall  into  a  lethargy  that  lasted  several  hours,  and  fix)m  which  he 
could  not  be  aroused  by  artificial  means. 

Some  of  Mr.  Irvtng's  finends  also  believed  that  he  never  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  fall  from  his  horse,  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Willis'  letter.  His 
£tLce  was  much  bruised,  but  he  called  the  attention  of  his  physician  especially  to 
his  chest,  remarking  jocosely  that  his  skull  was  very  strong ;  that  he  had  never 
had  the  head-ache  in  his  life,  or  any  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  head,  except  a 
few  attacks  of  vertigo  when  writing  the  first  volume  of  his  Life  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Irving  was  informed  of  his  actual  condition  through  his  nephew.  At  the 
next  interview  with  his  physician,  he  told  him,  in  private,  what  he  had  heard, 
wished  him  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  remarked  that  he  supposed 
he  must  be  prepared  to  die  suddenly.  He  added -that  he  would  like  to  live  so  long 
as  he  could  make  himself  useful  to  those  about  him,  but  hoped  that  he  might 
never  become  a  confirmed  invalid,  a  helpless  burden  upon  his  friends.  He  re- 
quested the  doctor  also  to  have  as  little  said  about  the  matter  as  possible,  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  become  an  olject  of  sympathy,  or  have  those  not  immediately 
about  him  speculate  as  to  the  probable  time  of  his  death.  He  would  trust  to 
Providence,  to  his  excellent  constitution,  and  what  his  physician  could  not  alle- 
viate he  would  bear  with  all  the  resignation  he  could  summon.  Mr.  Irving,  es- 
pecially after  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  suffered  much  from  sleeplessness, 
producing  nervous  agitation,  a^d  at  times  despondency.  During  his  whole  life, 
in  fact,  he  did  not  remember  to  have  slept  six  hours  without  waking.  Entire 
forgetfulness  for  four  hours  was  a  circumstance  to  be  remembered.  Charles 
Lanman,  Esq.,  writing  of  him  in  1853,  says  that  for  years  he  had  frequently 
spent  half  the  night  awake,  and  that  at  such  times  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
a  great  deal.  Mr.  Irving  said  he  really  envied  the  man  who  could  sleep  long  and 
soundly.  Until  within  a  few  years  he  slept  in  his  library,  with  lamp,  matches, 
and  books  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  When  comparatively  well,  he  was  to  be  heard 
every  morning,  between  fopr  and  five  o'clock,  in  his  room,  taking  the  indispensable 
sponge-bath,  and  preparing  for  the  morning  walk.  His  habit  of  early  rising  often 
produced  drowsiness  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  when  he  would  sleep  in  his 
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chair  or  on  the  sofO)  his  head  inclined  slightly  forward,  but  without  nodding  or 
loud  breathing. 

About  the  time  of  the  completion  of  his  last  volume,  Mr.  Ibvibg  called  upon 
his  physician,  in  the  city,  greatly  depressed  and  agitated,  saying  that  he  had  not 
slept  for  four  nights,  and  begged  that  something  might  be  done  for  him«  He  re- 
mained ill  the  city  a  few  weeks,  for  better  treatment  The  doctor  found  that  in 
the  evening  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  procure  his  patient  sleep,  when  a  piano 
was  playing  or  people  were  conversing  in  the  room;  but  when  he  retired  by 
himself,  there  would  return  the  same  wakeful  nervousness,  sadness,  and  despond- 
ency. His  friends  would  read  to  him  by  the  hour,  not  that  he  wished  or  allowed 
himself  to  become;  interested,  but  to  hear  the  monotonous  tones  of  the  voice, 
which  were  very  soothing  to  his  excited  nerves.  He  had  travelled  so  much,  and 
known  so  many  distinguished  individuals,  however,  that  in  reading  there  was 
danger  of  exciting  him,  by  touching  some  chord  of  association  or  sympathy. 

Mr.  Irving  suffered  greatly  from  these  attacks  of  despondency  during  the  re- 
maining months  of  his  life,  consequent,  no  doubt,  upon  his  failing  health.  He  did 
not  allow  them,  however,  to  interfere  with  his  long  established  habits.  Down 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  regularly  in  his  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
carved,  and  waited  upon  all  who  were  seated,  in  that  unstudied  but  graceful  man- 
ner that  was  characteristic  of  all  his  acts.  When  suffering  the  most,  he  would 
sometimes  cheer  up  suddenly,  his  eyes  sparkle  and  his  face  flush,  so  as  to  give 
him  the  appearance  of  being  years  younger,  exhibiting  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  power  of  a  strong  will  over  his  weak  body,  and  leading  visitors,  especially,  to 
believe  that  the  reports  of  his  illness  were  exaggerated.  At  such  times  he  would 
utter,  in  a  quaint  way,  some  of  those  bright  and  humorous  sayings  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable.  When,  for  t^e  first  time,  he  found  himself  too  weak  to  carve^ 
or  to  cut  up  the  piece  given  him,  he  remarked  sadly  that  he  would  go  and  lie 
down.  He  rose  with  tottering  steps,  and  one  end  of  his  shawl  happening  to  drag 
upon  the  floor,  ho  looked  back  and  said  playfully :  *  I  must  look  like  a  bird  of 
Paradise,  with  my  fine  long  tail'  When  a  number  of  people  in  the  room  were 
talking  about  a  woman  who  had  ascended  in  a  balloon  and  never  been  heard 
from,  and  wondering  what  had  become  of  her,  Mr.  Irving,  suddenly  brightening, 
said :  *  Why,  she's  up  above ;  handed  out  by  Enoch  and  Elijah  I ' 

Mr.  Irving,  as  wo  have  already  said,  was  remarkably  abstemious.  He  could 
endure  nothing  gross,  was  fond  of  delicate  bits,  and  seemed  not  to  eat  half  so 
much  as  an  ordinaiy  person  of  his  size.  He  drank  tea  and  coffee,  and  had  wine 
on  the  dinner-table,  using  it  himself,  however,  most  sparingly.  Mr.  Irving  al- 
ways offered  his  arm  to  one  of  the  ladies  present,  to  conduct  her  to  table  in  the 
olden  style;  said  grace  himself;  usually  attended  the  morning  and  evening  pray- 
ers, while  his  parting  from  the  members  of  the  family  in  the  evening,  and  h5^ 
greeting  of  them  in  the  morning  were  as  affectionate  as  if  he  had  been  about  to 
leave,  or  had  been  separated  from  them  a  long  time.  Rarely  or  never  has  there 
0een  seen  in  an  American  family  one  so  kind,  so  considerate,  so  gentle,  and  yet 
so  noble,  uniting  in  himself  all  home  virtues  and  courtly  manners. 
Such  was  the  delightful  place  Mr.  Irving  filled  at  Wolfert^s  Roost,  and  from 
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which  he  was  suddenly  called  away  to  other  and  brighter  scenes.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  his  death  he  played  five  games  of  whist,  and  retired  to  his  room  at  the 
usual  hour,  his  niece  carrying  up  with  him  his  medicines  and  a  small  pitcher  of 
ice-water.  Leaning  a  moment  with  his  elbow  upon  the  mantel,  he  complained 
of  low  spirits,  saying:  ^I  never  in  my  life  felt  so  sad.'  He  then  walked  a 
few  steps,  put  his  right  hand  on  the  foot  of  the  cottage-bedstead,  his  left  over  his 
heart,  and  a  moment  after  began  gradually  to  sink.  His  niece,  thinking  he  was 
trying  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair  by  his  side,  caught  him  in  her  arms.  His  head 
fell  back  upon  her  shoulder,  and  with  three  little  gasps  for  breath,  without  a 
groan  or  struggle,  life  was  extinct 

He  was  buried  in  plain  citizen's  dress ;  and  it  was  noticed,  as  a  singular  pecu- 
liarity, that  the  rosewood  coffin  was  marked  by  a  number  of  distinct  crosses  in 
the  natural  wood.  On  his  table,  where  he  had  placed  them,  were  some  of  his 
favorite  books:  the  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  Campbell's 

*  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  etc.  * 

Every  anecdote  or  incident  concerning  Mr.  Irving  will  be  treasured  by  his 
friends.  As  an  instance  of  his  kindness  to  animals,  he  said  one  day,  to  his  phy- 
sician, when  they  mot  in  the  road  a  team  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  him  ( 

*  I  can't  bear  to  see  those  poor  horses  drawing  dirt  They  were  once  my  car^ 
riage-horses.  I  shall  never  again  sell  any  animal  that  belongs  to  me.'  The 
horses,  however,  were  well  cared  for,  the  owner  being  very  proud  of  them. —  Mr.  T. 
Addison  Richards  gives  us  the  two  following  incidents.  While  he  was  sketching 
the  pleasant  picture  seen  through  two  beautiful  elms,  as  you  look  up  the  river  from 
the  Sunny-Side  lawn,  and  talking  with  Mr.  Irving,  the  latter  fell  into  some 
allusions  to  his  advancing  age  and  declining  strength,  and  added,  with  his  cha- 
racteristic sly  humor :  ^  Some  twenty  years  ago,  I  carried  both  those  trees  on 
my  shoulder ;  but,  bless  you,  I  couldn't  do  it  now ! '  He  had  planted  the  trees 
himself  Speaking  one  day  of  the  pretty  gardener's  cottage,  he  said  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  build  it ;  that  Robert,  after  basking  in  the  smiles  of  Fortune  as  a 
jolly,  contented  bachelor  for  many  years,  had  been  overtaken  by  calamity,  and  got 
married ;  that  it  was  a  sad  affair,  a  very  sad  affair,  although  Robert  did  not  seem 
to  think  so,  but  on  the  contrary,  deemed  himself  a  more  lucky  boy  than  ever. 
Still,  the  thing  was  done,  and  could  not  be  undone ;  and  it  only  remained  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  He  had  foreseen  the  consequences  at  once, 
(pointing  to  the  youngsters  playing  in  the  cottage  park,)  md  so  set  forward  to 
plan  and  erect  a  new  edifice.  It  was  Mr.  Irving's  custom  to  buy  Christmas 
toys  for  the  children  of  his  gardener  and  coachman,  and  present  them  himself. 
Last  Christmas  the  impleasant  weather  kept  him  in-doors,  but  he  was  uneasy 
all  day  about  the  children,  who  received  the  presents,  but,  he  knew,  would  miss 
his  visit  The  next  day  he  called  upon  them,  to  enjoy  their  bright  smiles.  In 
the  cars  one  day  from  New-York  an  Irish  woman  in  the  next  seat  could  not  keep 
her  two  noisy  children  quiet  Mr.  Irving  took  one  of  them  in  his  arms,  caressed 
it,  and  when  the  woman  got  out  she  thanked  him,  saying :  ^  You  must  be  a  kind, 
good  father,  Sir.'  *No,'  said  Mr.  Irving,  *  I  am,  unfortunately,  an  old  bachelor.' 
The  children  at  Tarrytown  would  often  put  flowers  in  his  church  pew. 

Mr.  Irving  cherished  tenderly  the  memory  of  his  excellent  mother.     On  meet- 
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ing  Mrs.  Custis,  ho  was  so  struck  with  her  resemblance  to  his  parent^  then  dead 
forty  years,  that  his  feelings  overpowered  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  apologize  to 
the  lady  for  the  emotions  her  presence  excited.  It  is  well  known  tliat  Mr.  Ibvecg 
was  en<^gcd  to  the  sister  of  a  distinguiHhe<i  lawyer,  and  that  she  died  of  consump- 
tion before  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  for  their  marriage.  We  have  heard  of  a 
well-worn  miniature  confided  by  him  to  an  artist,  in  order  to  have  the  raTtges 
of  time  upon  the  precious  relic  repaired  so  far  as  possible.  Mr.  Irving  and  his 
affianced,  with  two  friends  situated  like  themselves,  once  visited  a  wateringp-place 
near  the  city.  Many  years  later,  Mr.  Ikying  called  upon  the  same  fKend,  sur- 
rounded by  a  happy  family,  and  was  so  overcome  by  the  associations  suggested, 
that  he  burst  into  a  Hood  ot*  tears. 
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'  Mkmoky  chcrisheA  the  lovely  qualities  and  beautiful  career  of  our  friend  who  haa  Jnit 
ceased  to  bo  mortal ;  but  words  arc  wanting  to  portray  his  genius  and  Iiia  virtues.    No 
American  since  WAsniNGTON  bas  taken  with  him  to  the  grave  the  undivided  affection  of 
the  American  people  like  Irving.    And  it  is  ri^ht  that  it  should  be  so.    He  came  iiWo  the 
world  jii<4t  us  a  treaty  with  England  gave  our  Republic  a  recognized  existence  among  the 
nations ;  und  he  was  lulled  in  bis  cradle  by  the  pleasant  songs  of  returning  peace.     The 
first  great  solemnity  that  be  gazed  upon  in  his  childhood  was  the  iDauguration  of  oar 
Const ituiiou  ;  so  that  the  early  life  of  him  who  was  culled  to  take  the  foremoat  part  in 
creating  an  American  literature,  was  bathed  in  the  purest  dews  of  our  country'a  morn- 
ing.   As  he  grew  up,  his  genial  humor  was  nursed  by  the  traditions  and  inspirations  of 
liis  own  native  State  ;  he  opened  his  heart  to  all  the  pleasant  influences  that  surrounded 
bini ;  he  made  himself  one  with  Nature  as  she  reveals  herself  in  her  glory  along  the  Hud- 
son ;  and  when  he  was  scarce  six-and-twenty  years  old  ho  had  written  what  the  worid 
will  nut  sufler  to  be  forgotten. 

'  Thus  far  liis  literary'  activity  had  been  the  out-going  of  the  joyousness  of  youth ;  his 
mind  was  to  be  ripened,  his  character  to  bo  matured,  his*  rightful  career  to  be  made 
plain  by  the  trials  of  ailliction.  lie  had  loved  and  been  beloved;  and  ho  watched,  to  use 
his  own  words,  '  beauty  and  innocence  languish  into  the  tomb.'  The  being  was  departed 
whom  he  had  loved  as  he  never  again  was  to  love  in  this  world,  who  had  loved  him  as  he 
was  never  again  to  be  loved ;  and  the  gladsome  humor  that  marked  his  entrance  into 
life  had  become,  not  snbdue<l,  but  tinged  by  a  sweet-souled  melancholy,  and  a  large  and 
more  earnest  sympathy n^'ith  his  kind.  Now,  when  he  stood  mid-way  in  the  path  of  hu- 
man life,  of  u  sudden  his  outward  fortune  was  swept  away  and  disappeared,  and  he  was 
left  in  possession  of  nothing  but  his  own  mind.  lUessed  adversity  I  that  opened  to  him 
the  treasures  which  lay  hea])ed  up  within  his  soul.  Sorrow  and  misfortune  only  brought 
out  in  its  brightness  the  purity  of  his  nature,  and  were  but  as  clouds  that  reflect  the  smir 
sbine  in  a  tliousaud  hues. 

*  In  a  foreign  land,  alone,  impoverished,  bereaved,  he  was  ho  good  and  true,  we  might 
also  say  angels  ministered  to  him.  He  looked  with  serene  wisdom  upon  the  angry  waves 
that  threatened  him,  and  they  passed  under  him  without  harm. 

'  The  career  of  letters  now  claimed  him  for  its  service.  He  had  not  been  deeply  read 
in  books ;  but  his  mind  was  richly  stored  with  images  of  beauty  and  primal  truths,  and 
he  knew  Nature  by  heart.  The  English  language,  which  better  than  any  other  can  ex- 
press the  sincerity  of  olTection,  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  the  fi*eshness  of  rural  scenes, 
spread  out  its  boundless  wealth  as  his  own ;  and  at  that  period  of  what  he  himself  calls 
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'  his  troubled  life/  he  conquered  for  himself  fame  and  g^d  will  wherever  that  language 
is  spoken. 

*  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that,  during  a  summer  at  Paris,  I  formed  with  him 
that  relation  of  friendly  intimacy  which  grew  in  strength  to  the  last.  Time  has  in  a 
measure  effaced  the  relative  difference  of  our  years,  but  then  he  was  almost  twice  as  old 
as  I.  As  we  roamed  together  over  the  fields  around  Paris,  many  an  earnest  and  noble 
and  encouraging  word  fell  from  him  for  my  behalf;  and  sometimes  he  would  speak  to  me 
of  his  own  occupations.  How  he  proceeded  with  descriptions,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  found 
that  where  he  gave  expression  to  feeling,  he  would  write  continuously,  pouring  out  as  it 
were  at  one  gush  all  he  intended  to  give  forth.  One  evening,  after  we  had  been  many 
hours  together,  he  took  me  to  his  room  and  read  to  me  what  he  had  written  at  one  sit- 
ting, without  pause,  under  one  inspiration,  and  almost  without  interlineation  or  erasure. 

*  I  remember  it  to  this  day ;  it  was  his  *  St.  Mark's  Eve,'  from  the  words  *  I  am  now 
alone  in  my  chamber,'  to  the  end.  He  that  studies  such  passages  closely  will  find  con- 
fessions of  Ibving's  own  inward  experience  and  affections. 

'  As  an  historian,  Irving  stands  in  the  front  rank.  His  life  of  Columbus  has  all  kinds 
of  merit  —  research,  critical  judgment,  interest  in  the  narrative,  picturesque  description 
and  golden  style ;  exquisite  in  the  melody  of  its  cadences  and  in  its  choice  of  words. 
His  life  of  Washington,  which  is  still  dear  to  the  American  people,  is  a  marvel.  No  one 
has  so  painted  the  Father  of  his  Country  to  the  life ;  modestly  disclaiming  great  extent 
of  original  research,  he  has  yet  added  much  that  was  not  known  before.  But  what  dis- 
tinguishes him  is  the  grace  and  facility  of  his  movement.  He  writes  American  history, 
as  it  were,  by  the  aid  of  special  endowments ;  he  takes  with  him  a  candor  that  never 
fkils ;  a  clear,  impartial  judgment,  and  an  unrivalled  keenness  of  insight  into  character. 
He  may  err  in  minor  details,  but  never  in  the  general  effect.  No  one  has  drawn  so  true, 
and  touching,  and  vivid  a  picture  of  Washington  in  his  retirement  as  Irving,  who  pub- 
lished it  while  suffering  from  prostration  of  the  nerves,  a  depression  of  spirits,  and  that 
attack  of  asthma  which  harassed  him  to  the  last. 

'  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  Irving  is  a  native  of  our  own  New-York.  Like  Chaucbr, 
and  Milton,  and  Pops,  and  Grat,  his  birth-place  was  in  the  heart  of  a  city.  Among  the 
Greeks,  when  a  victor  returned  from  the  Olympian  games,  the  citizens  of  his  own  home 
esteemed  his  prizes  their  own,  went  out  to  welcome  his  return,  and  would  even  break 
down  the  walls  to  receive  him  in  greater  triumph.  Our  Irving  has  wrestled  in  the  game 
of  life  and  come  off"  the  conqueror;  he  has  gone  to  his  long  home ;  on  the  mildest  of  win- 
ter days  we  have  surrounded  him  with  flowers  and  laid  him  among  his  kindred,  and  his 
spirit  in  its  flight  has  been  borne  upward  on  the  affections  of  countless  multitudes.  Now, 
what  shall  we  do  here  to  mark  for  him  our  veneration  and  love  ?  He  gave  to  this  city  of 
merchants  fame  throughout  the  world  of  letters.  Will  not,  then,  the  merchants  of  New- 
York  raise  to  his  memory  a  statue  of  purest  marble  ?  It  would  be  the  payment  of  a  debt 
to  his  fame,  a  just  tribute  to  his  virtues,  a  lesson  to  the  rising  generations.  Fathers  might 
then  take  their  sons  to  gaze  on  his  lineaments,  and  say :  '  There  is  the  man  who  during 
more  than  fifty  years  employed  his  pen  as  none  other  could  have  done,  and  in  all  that 
time  never  wrote  one  word  that  was  tainted  by  skepticism,  nor  one  line  that  was  not  as 
chaste  and  pure  as  the  violets  of  spring.*  * 


EXTRACTS  FROM  DB.  JOHN  W.  FRANCIS'  REMARKS  BEFORE  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

*  There  was  a  period  in  the  life  of  the  great  author  in  which  I  think  I  have  some  ad- 
vantage, in  information  at  least,  over  the  orators  of  to-night;  and  that  fact,  and  that  only 
impels  me  to  the  utterance  of  a  few  circumstances  associated  with  Washington  Irving 
during  a  portion  of  his  school-boy  days. 

*  I  was  a  boy  of  the  same  school  with  young  Irviito,  now  some  sixty-two  years  since,  in 
17d7.    The  institution  was  situated  in  John-street,  next  to  the  primary  Methodist  Meeting . 


J 
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houM,  and  ia  the  viciDity  of  the  renowned  John-street  Theatre.  There  were  some  six  jean 
diU'creucc  in  our  a^es,  and  lavixu  occupied  a  place  in  the  school  among  the  older  Touth 
at  the  head  where  the  prominent  ua>ter  had  liis  desk  and  exercised  his  ferule.     The 
jouni;t>r  the  scholar  the  nearer  the  entrance  ur  door  seemed  to  be  the  disposition  of  the 
scut  for  him.    In  that  day  of  dreary  teaching  in  our  academies,  young  Ibvixo  was  asso- 
ciated with  boys  of  about  the  s<ame  ai;e  with  himself,  and  their  studies  blended  in  classes 
in  the  ordinary  wuy  bo  common  in  school  urrau;;i-ment.4.    I  remember  well  the  elementaiT* 
books  scattered  about  so  c}iaracteri:itic  of  a  cuiniuon  English  school.    The  '  Columbian 
Orator'  of  liixriiiAM,  and  Hamilton  Moore's  'Monitor;'  the  *  School-master's  Assistant' 
of  DiLwouTir,  and  the  *  Arithmetic'  of  Pike,  with  here  and  there  a  copy  of  Dttcb*s  Eng- 
lish Dictionary.     In  those  days  ballads,  on  ]irinied  slips  or  folded  in  octsTO  half-sheets, 
were  widelv  sold  in  the  streets,  and  nianv  found  their  wav  in  the  school-house.     Wattt 
and  MB'i  was  of  the  number,  supposed  generally  to  be  an  ofispring  of  Bu*bns,  but  after- 
ward known  as  an  early  production  of  the  celebrated  Alexander  Wilson,  the  great  Ame- 
rican ornitholoi^ist,  and  many  of  the  songs  of  the  famous  Dibdin.    Young  Irvxnq  was,  I 
think,  nit>re  of  a  reader  tli.nn  a  student,  so  far  as  prescribed  duties  enjoined.     I  take  it 
that  even  at  this  juvenile  period  be  had  already  adopted  his  own  peculiar  method  of  ob- 
taining; knowledge.     That  tjuick  foresightedness,  that  apt  seizure  of  a  principle  or  a  fact, 
that  quick  comprehension  rendered  it  comparatively  any  easy  matter  for  him  to  master 
his  rule  of  three,  and  as  to  grammar,  we  may  infer  from  the  ever  dominant  beautj  and 
gracefiihiess  of  liis  diction  in  all  his  writings,  that  he  was  etymological  from  the  beginning. 
The  leading  teacher  of  the  institution  was  ever  insisting  on  the  importance  of  rhetoric, 
and  struggled  hard  to  inake  every  boy  a  Cicbko.    He  as>igned  pieces  for  mcmoiy,  to  be 
rehearsed  at  the  public  exhibitions  of  his  scholars  and  such  was  his  ethnological  science^ 
that  he  assigned  to  Irving  the  heroic  lines: 

•  My  voice  is  Mill  fi»r  war,' 
while  I,  nearly  seven  years  younger,  was  given  f<ir  rhetorical  display, 

*  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man.' 

•  •■■•■••••■  0 

*  There  was  a  curious  conflict  existing  in  the  school  between  the  principal  and  his  aasist- 
ant  —  the  former  a  legitimate  burgher  of  the  city,  the  latter  a  New-England  pedagogue.. 
So  far  an  I  can  remember,  something  depended  on  the  will  of  the  boy's  parents ;  but  if 
not  expressed  otherwise,  the  principal  stuck  earnestly  to  Dilworth,  and  the  assistant^  for 
his  section  of  instruction,  to  Noah  Webster:  the  same  system  was  adopted  with  the 
school  in  unfolding  the  intricacies  of  arithmetic.  Dilworth  was  all  in  all  with  the  princi- 
pal, while  Nicholas  Pice,  with  his  amended  federal  currency,  was  imparted  bj  the 
assistant. 

•  •••••••0 

'It  is  a  remark,  well  foimded,  that  realities  are  but  dimly  to  be  traced  in  the  twilight 
of  tile  imagination,  and  the  first  imi)ulsos  of  genius  are  often  to  be  illustrated  by  the  sub- 
sec^uent  careor  of  the  individual.  Young  Irvinq  at  school  wajt  a  quiet  boy.  I  can  narrate 
no  wild  freaks  or  sports  originating  from  his  conduct.  It  is  true,  that  except  fVom  the 
general  good  order  of  his  section  of  the  room  and  his  devotion  to  reading,  1  had  little 
chance  to  do  more  than  look  at  him  us  at  other  scholars,  witness  his  movements  in  the 
street,  and  observe  his  rather  taciturn  and  se(iuestered  way.  He  seemed  to  hare  a  habit 
of  loneliness  or  abstraction ;  hut  he  was  early  a  reader,  and  I  might  say  an  observer  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life.  These  qualities,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  were  so 
prominent  as  to  induce  special  notice  at  that  period  of  life;  yet,  as  his  teacher  seemed  to 
bestow  particular  attention  to  his  pu])il,  his  maturer  wisdom  may  have  found  in  his  scho- 
lar a  temperament  of  peculiar  indications,  and  thus  tolerated  the  impulses  of  a  youth 
who  gave  promise  of  character.  Among  the  incidents  of  young  Irving's  life,  we  know 
him  to  have  been  remarkable  for  his  pedestrian  excursions,  at  times  alone  ;  somctimea 
accompanied  with  his  intimate  friends,  Brevoort,  I*AULniNu,  and  Blautclt,  an  unfledged 
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poet :  his  rambles  at  Weehawken,  his  tours  to  the  Passaic ;  his  walks  through  the  Stuyre- 
sant  line  of  cherry-trees,  (which  it  may  be  remarked  passed  directly  through  the 
grounds  on  which  this  edifice  in  which  we  are  now  convened  stands,)  all  betray  that  lore 
of  nature  which  he  has  so  luxuriantly  unfolded  in  his  captirating  writings. 

'  Did  not  the  lateness  of  the  evening  forbid,  I  would  dwell  somewhat  upon  that  remark- 
able faculty  which  Ibyinq  possessed  of  rejoicing  in  the  luxuries  and  beauties  of  nature ; 
his  love  of  animals,  his  delights  in  surveying  the  garden  and  the  farm-yard,  his  zeal  to 
behold  the  anomalies  of  the  vegetable  world,  his  gratification  in  comprehending  the  labors 
of  the  naturalist,'  and  point  out  how  the  defects  of  the  schools  of  that  day  were  overcome 
by  his  reading  and  his  minute  observation.  He  has  more  than  once  dwelt  with  me  upon 
the  odd  characters  he  has  encountered  in  the  streets  of  our  city  in  those  days,  and  none 
seems  to  have  made  a  stronger  impression  on  him  than  the  once  famous  Hoffmkistsb, 
popularly  known  as  Billt  the  Fiddler.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  this  musical  genius  and 
singularly  constructed  man  finds  a  place  in  any  of  Irving's  writings. 

*  You  all,  gentlemen,  have  dwelt  upon  the  genialbum  or  of  Irving  ;  his  kindly  nature 
was  ever  apparent.  That  his  mind  was  fructified  by  a  close  study  of  the  older  dramatists, 
I  think  a  safe  inference.  That  fountain  of  knowledge  yields  a  living  spring  to  all  who 
delineate  human  character,  and  who  has  excelled  him  in  that  branch  of  intricate  illustra- 
tion? He  had  a  marvellous  tendency  to  the  curious.  Irving,  had  he  walked  through  a 
lunatic  asylum,  would  seem  to  have  been  qualified  to  write  a  treatise  on  insanity  ;  had  he 
been  bred  to  physic,  could  his  sensibilities  have  endured  such  servitude,  he  might  have 
become  famous  for  his  descriptive  powers  in  diagnostic  pathology.  There  was  a  trait  of 
singular  and  peculiar  excellence  in  Mr.  Irving.  His  courteous  and  beniguant  intercourse 
with  others,  whether  in  the  humbler  or  the  higher  walks  of  life,  was  of  so  captivating  a 
character  as  never  to  create  a  rebellious  feeling,  but  ever  awaken  emotions  of  friendship. 
Unobtrusive  with  his  vast  merits,  he  won  esteem  from  all  beholders.  He  possessed  a  quick 
discernment  in  the  analysis  of  character.  Of  all  mortals  he  was  freest  of  envy,  and  merit 
of  every  order  he  was  ready  to  recognize.  A  literary  man, ^ar  ezcellerice,  he  could  admire 
the  arts  and  look  upon  mechanical  skill  and  the  artisan  with  the  feelings  of  the  most 
accomplished  in  scientific  pursuits ;  he  knew  that  intellect  presided  in  mechanics  as  well 
as  in  the  Homeric  song.  Posterity,  to  whom  he  may  most  safely  be  confided,  will  forget 
neither  the  man  nor  his  writings  :  these  unfold  the  treasures  of  a  commanding  genius 
laden  with  the  excellencies  of  an  unparalleled  diction,  while  of  the  author  himself  we 
may  emphatically  affirm  that  his  literary  products  are  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  peculiar 
mind.  He  enjoys  a  glorious  triumph ;  he  need  not  plead  in  extenuation  of  a  line 
that  he  has  penned.  Let  us  console  ourselves  at  his  loss  that  he  was  native,  and  '  to  the 
manor  born,'  that  his  life  was  imhiaculate  and  without  reproach,  and  that  in  death  he  tri- 
umphed over  its  terrors.  Let  it  be  our  pride  that  the  patriarch  of  American  literature  is 
indissolnbly  connected,  in  his  mighty  fame,  with  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

*  The  lateness  of  the  hour  forbids  a  longer  trespass  on  your  indulgence.' 


FROM  MR.  WILU8'  'IDLEWILD'  LETTER. 

'Ddring  the  ten  minutes  before  Mr.  Irving  came  in,  (for  he  was  out  upon  his  morning 
drive  when  we  arrived,)  his  nieces  very  kindly  gratified  our  interest  in  the  '  workshop  of 
genius'  by  taking  us  into  the  library — the  little  curtain-windowed  sanctuary  where  his 
mind  had  found  both  its  labor  and  its  repose,  though,  by  the  open  newspapers  scattered 
carelessly  over  the  larg6  writing-table  in  the  centre,  and  the  inviting  readiness  of  the 
well-cushioned  lounge  in  the  recess,  it  now  serves  more  the  purpose  of  the  repose  more 
needed.  It  was  a  labyrinth  of  books ;  as  it  was  a  labyrinth  of  tender  associations,  in 
which,  as  the  eye  roved  over  its  consecrated  nooks  and  comers,  the  fancy,  in  all  rever- 
ence, rahibled  lovingly  !    The  tear  at  the  heart  kissed  the  threshold  as  we  left  it. 

'I  was  looking  admiringly,  once  more,  at  Jabyis's  record  of  him  at  the  Sketch-Book  period 
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of  hid  life,  (the  portrait  with  the  fur  collar,  which  all  who  have  seen  it  will  so  w«II  renuiiH 
ber,)  when  Mr.  Irtixo  came  in  fh)m  his  drive.  We  had  heard  so  much,  recfentlj,  of  hit 
illne»8,  that  I  was  surprised  to  sec  with  how  lively  and  firm  a  step  he  entered  —  remoring 
the  slouched  hat  (a  comfortable  departure  from  the  old-school  covering,  which  I  had 
never  expected  to  sec  on  so  proper  a  head  1)  with  as  easy  elegance  as  ever.  Bitting  down 
with  his  gray  shawl  left  carclcstily  over  his  shoulders,  and  entering  upon  kind  inqniries 
und  exchange  of  courtesies  with  no  hindrance  of  debility  that  I  could  see.  He  is  thinner 
somewhat,  in  both  form  and  features  —  owing  to  the  asthma,  which  interferes  ■omewhat 
with  his  repose  when  lying  down  —  but  the  genial  expression  of  his  countenance  is 
unchanged,  and  his  eye  as  kindly  and  bright.  As  to  sprightliness  of  attention  and  reply, 
I  could  8ee  little  diflTerence  from  the  WASHixoroy  Ibvino  of  other  days.  The  reports  of 
his  illness  must  have  been  exaggerated,  I  thought. 

'  Conversation  falling  upon  exercise,  Mr.  Irvixg  remarked  that  he  daily  took  his  drive 
in  the  carriage  —  less  from  any  desire  to  go  abroad  than  trora  finding,  since  he  had  given 
up  habits  of  labor,  that  time  bung  heavy  on  his  hands.  If  he  walks  out,  it  is  only  in  the 
grounds.  We  spoke  of  horseback-riding,  and  be  gave  us  a  most  amusing  account  of  hu 
two  last  experiences  in  that  way  —  a  favorite  horse  called  'Gentleman  Dick*  having 
thrown  him  over  liis  head  into  a  laurel  bush,  which  kindly  broke  his  fall;  and  another 
very  handsome  nag,  given  him  by  his  brother,  having  proved  to  be  opinionative  as  to 
choice  of  road  —  particularly  at  a  certain  bridge,  which  it  was  very  necessary  to  pass  in 
every  ride,  but  which  the  horse  could  not  by  any  reasonable  persuasion  be  got  over. 
With  the  sending  of  this  horse-dogmatist  to  town,  to  be  sold  to  meaner  service  for  his 
obstinacy,  had  ended  the  experiments  in  the  saddle. 

'The  honored  invalid  complaining  a  little  of  hoarseness  in  his  voice,  I  mentioned  to  him 
an  alleviutive  I  had  lately  chanced  upon  myself  for  a  similar  trouble  —  asking  aocidentaU|y 
for  some  help  to  my  hoarseness  in  an  apothecary*s  shop,  and  getting  a  lozenge  with  a 
most  mysterious  name,  which  I  had  since  found  an  invariable  throat  deepener  for  thrse 
notes  in  the  gamut.  I  contrived  to  call  to  memory  the  Osawatamystic  incsription  on  the 
box,  ('  Brown's  Pectoral  Trochees,')  and  I  was  amused  with  the  affectionate  playfulness 
with  which  Mr.  Irvino  called  on  one  of  his  nieces,  (explaining,  aside, '  this  is  my  doctor,') 
to  remember  the  name  of  the  medicine.  This  same  charming  household  physician,  1 
observed,  followed  him  to  the  door,  as  he  came  out  afterward  to  see  us  o^  and  goavded 
him  against  the  cool  air  by  tenderly  drawing  the  shawl  about  his  neck  and  placing  his  hat 
upon  his  head  —  caressing  afiections  which  he  evidently  submitted  to  as  a  habit,  the 
gentle  troop  who  are  thus  his  constant  ministers  being  like  a  portion  of  his  own  penonal 
existence. 

'  Attributable,  perhaps,  to  a  rallying  of  his  animal  spirits  with  cessation  from  work,  I 
could  not  but  wonder  at  the  effortless  play  of  *  DiEnaiCH  Knickebbogkbb  *  humor,  which 
ran  through  all  his  conversation.  Wasiunqton  iRViyo,  in  his  best  days,  I  am  very  soi^ 
was  never  more  socially  '  agreeable '  than  with  us  for  that  brief  visit.  One  little  circum- 
stance was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  pleasant  gossip.  There  wasBOme  passing  dis- 
cussion of  the  wearing  of  beards  —  his  friend,  Mr.  Kenxkot,  having  made  that  idteration 
in  his  physiognomy  since  they  had  met — and  Mr.  Irving  closed  a  playful  comment  or 
two  upon  the  habit  by  saying  that  he  could  scarce  afford  the  luxury  himself,  involving,  as 
it  would  do,  the  loss  of  the  most  effectual  quietus  of  his  nerves.  To  get  up  and  share, 
when  tired  of  lying  awake,  sure  of  going  to  sleep  immediately  after,  had  long  been  a  hsfait 
of  his.  There  was  an  amusing  exchange  of  sorrows,  also,  between  him  and  Mr.  KsmnDT 
as  to  persecution  by  autograph-hunters ;  though  the  ex-Secretary  gave  rather  th0 
strongest  instance,  mentioning  an  unknown  man  who  had  written  to  him  when  at  the 
head  of  the  Navy  Department,  requesting,  as  one  of  his  constituents,  to  be  furnished  with 
autographs  of  all  the  Presidents,  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  any  other. 
distinguished  men  with  whom  he  might  be  in  correspondence  ! ' 
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*  Mr.  Irtdtq  is  not  ao  old4ookisg  as  ooe  wooU  expect  vte  knev  las 
him  as  in  the  winter  of  life;  I  found  him  odIj  is  its  In£aa  wiinirt  Be  cam  dzMrn 
st&irs,  and  walked  throo^  the  hall  into  the  hack-paxior.  wi&  a  £nzi  and  SreSr  mte^  -dial 
might  well  hare  made  one  doobt  whether  he  had  trohr  atzamed  hi>  M^uuti  fievciiidi  jvar ! 
He  was  snffering  bom  aathma,  and  was  mnffled  againat  &e  dasp  azr  wi:3>  a  Seeicit  i^Mwly 
wrapped  like  a  great  loose  scarf  around  his  net^ ;  hst  as  he  lock  fcos  aeaa  za  liie  «Ad  ai»- 
chair,  and,  despite  his  hoarseness  and  tnmhled  <j>esl,  be^an  as  HKxpeesedbr  riraoovs 
coDTersation,  he  made  me  almost  fbr^get  thai  I  was  the  gneal  «f  as  aid  zcaoi  Imif  poet  his 
'  three-score  jrears  and  ten.' 

'  But  what  shoold  one  talk  ahont  who  had  onhr  half  an  faovr  wish  Wasdvtgt  Imttx/q? 
I  ventured  the  question  : 

' '  Now  that  Tou  hare  laid  aside  joimt  pen,  whkfa  cf  jour  books  do  j<m  k<4  back  npOB 
with  most  pleasure  ? ' 

'  He  immediately  replied :  '  I  scarcelT  look  with  foil  sasifilKtioB  npon  acr :  f-jr  tber  do 
not  seem  what  thej  mi^t  hare  been ;  I  often  w->ih  thai  I  otyuld  bare  twcstj  jears  more, 
to  take  them  down  from  the  shelf^  one  br  one,  and  write  them  orer.' 

'  He  spoke  of  his  dailj  habits  of  writing,  before  he  had  cade  tie  resc^irtion  to  write  no 
more.  His  usual  hours  for  literarr  work  were  from  BBoming  to  noon.  But.  althcmfh  he 
had  generallr  found  his  mind  most  rigorous  in  the  eaiij  part  of  t£«e  dar,  he  had  alwars 
been  subject  to  moods  and  caprices,  and  could  nercr  tell,  when  he  took  the  pen,  bow 
many  hours  would  pass  before  he  would  lar  it  down. 

'  *  But,'  said  he, '  these  capricious  periods  of  the  heat  zznA  giow  cf  composition,  hare 
been  the  happiest  hours  of  mr  life.  I  hare  nerer  found,  in  aur  thing  outride  of  the  four 
walls  of  my  study,  any  enjoyment  equal  to  sitting  at  my  writing-desk  with  a  clean  page, 
u  new  theme,  and  a  mind  awake.' 

'  His  literary  employments,  he  remariLed,  had  always  been  more  Hke  entertainments 
than  tasks. 

*  *  Some  writers,'  said  he,  '  i^^pear  to  hare  been  independent  of  moods.  Sir  Waltkb 
Scott,  for  instance,  had  great  power  of  writing,  and  could  work  almost  at  any  time ;  so 
could  CsABBB  —  but  with  this  dillerence:  Soorr  always,  and  Crabbb  seldom,  wrote  welL 
I  remember,'  said  he, '  taking  breakfast  one  morning  with  Bogebs,  Moobb,  and  Cbabbb  ; 
the  oonrersation  turned  on  Btbox's  poetic  moods ;  Ckabbb  said  that,  howerer  it  might  be 
with  Lord  Btbov,  as  for  himself^  he  could  write  as  well  at  one  time  as  at  another.  But,' 
said  Ibtdtc,  with  a  twinkle  of  htmior  at  recalling  the  incident,  '  Crabbb  has  written  a 
great  deal  that  nobody  can  read ! ' 

*  He  mentioned,  that  while  liring  in  Paris,  he  went  a  long  period  without  being  able  to 
write.  *  I  sat  down  repeatedly,'  said  he, '  with  pen  and  ink,  but  could  inrent  nothing 
worth  putting  on  paper.  At  length  I  told  my  friend  Ton  Hoobb,  who  dropped  in  one 
morning,  that  now,  after  long  waiting,  I  had  the  mood,  and  would  hold  it,  and  would 
work  it  out  as  long  as  it  would  last,  until  I  had  wrung  my  brain  dry.  So  I  began  to  write 
shortly  after  breakfast,  and  continued,  without  noticing  how  the  time  was  passing,  until 
Moore  came  in  again  at  four  in  the  afternoon — when  I  had  completely  corered  the  table 
with  freshly-written  sheets.    I  kept  the  mood  almost  without  interruption  for  sLx  weeks.* 

*  I  asked  which  of  his  books  was  the  result  of  this  frenzy :  he  replied,  *  Bracebridge 
Hall.' 

*  *  None  of  your  works,*  I  remarked,  *  are  more  charming  than  the  Biography  of  Gold- 

SMITH.' 

*  *  Yet  that  was  written,'  said  he,  *  even  more  rapidly  than  the  other.'  He  then  added : 
*  When  I  hare  been  engaged  on  a  continuous  work,  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  rise  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  light  my  lamp,  and  write  an  hour  or  two,  to  relieve  my  mind ;  and 
now  that  I  write  no  more,  I  am  sometimes  compelled  to  get  \ip  in  the  same  way  to  read.' 

*  Sometimes,  also,  as  the  last  Idlewild  letter  mentions,  he  gets  up  to  shave. 
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' '  When  I  was  in  Spain/  he  remarked,  '  searching  the  old  chronicleSy  and  engaged  od 
the  Life  of  Coluxbcs,  I  often  wrote  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four.' 

'  He  said  that  whenerer  he  had  forced  his  mind  unwillingly  to  work,  the  product  was 
worthless ;  and  ho  invariably  threw  it  awaj  and  began  again ;  '  for/  aa  he  obaerred,  '  an 
essaj  or  chapter  that  has  been  Jiamrnered  out,  is  seldom  good  for  any  thing.  An  aathor's 
right  time  to  work  is  when  his  mind  is  aglow :  when  his  imagination  U  kindled  —  these 
are  the  precious  moments ;  let  him  wait  until  thcj  come,  but  when  thej  have  eome,  let 
him  make  the  most  of  them/ 

'  I  referred  to  his  lost  and  greatest  work,  the  '  Life  of  Washington,*  and  aaked  if  he 
felt  on  finiithiDg  it,  any  such  sensation  as  Gibbon  is  said  to  have  experienced  orer  the  last 
sheet  of  the  '  Decline  and  Fall/  lie  replied  that  the  whole  work  had  engrossed  hia  mind 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  before  he  was  aware,  he  had  written  himself  into  feeblenesa  of 
health ;  that  he  feared,  in  the  midst  of  his  labor,  that  it  would  break  him  down  before  he 
could  end  it ;  that  when  at  last  the  final  pages  were  written,  he  gave  the  xnanuscript  to 
his  nephew  to  bo  conducted  through  the  press,  and  threw  himself  back  upon  hia  led- 
cushioncd  lounge  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  relief !  lie  added  that  the  great  fatigoe 
of  mind,  throughout  the  whole  task,  had  resulted  from  the  care  and  pains  required  in  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  materials,  and  not  in  the  mere  literary  composition  of 
the  successive  chapters. 

'  On  the  parlor  wall  hung  the  engraving  of  Fabd's  picture  of 'Scott  and  his  Contempo- 
raries ; '  I  alluded  to  it  as  presenting  a  group  of  his  former  friends. 

' '  Yes,'  said  he, '  I  know  every  man  of  them  but  three ;  and  now  they  are  all  gone  1 ' 

*  *  Are  the  portraits  good  ?  '  I  inquired. 

* '  Scott's  head,'  he  replied,  '  is  well  drawn,  though  the  expression  lacks  something  of 
Scott's  force ;  Campbell's  is  tolerable ;  Lockiiart's  is  the  worst  Lockhart,'  said  hs^ 
*  was  a  man  of  very  delicate  organization,  but  he  had  a  more  manly  look  than  in  the 
picture.* 

*  *  You  should  write  one  more  book,'  I  hinted. 
**Whati8that?' 

*  *  Your  reminiscences  of  thol^e  literary  friends.* 

<  <  Ah ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  it  is  too  late  now  !  I  shall  never  take  the  pen  again  ;  I  haT«  w 
entirely  given  up  writing,  that  even  my  best  friends'  letters  lie  unanswered.  1  mnathaTs 
rest.    No  more  books  now  !"*  , 

*  He  referred  to  the  visit  the  week  before,  from  Mr.  Willis,  whose  letter  he  had  fort 
been  reading  in  the  Home  Journal. 

'  'I  am  most  glad,'  said  he,  Uhat  Mr.  Willis  remembered  my  nieces;  they  an  a^ 
housekeepers  and  nurses ;  tliey  take  such  good  care  of  me,  that  really  I  am  the  moat  Ibi^ 
tunate  old  bachelor  in  the  world !  Yes,'  he  repeated,  with  a  merry  emphasis^  *  the  awst 
fortunate  old  bachelor  in  all  the  world ! ' 

'  It  was  delightful  to  witness  the  animation  of  his  manner,  and  the  heartinesa  of  hit 
gratitude,  as  he  continued  to  relate  how  they  supplied  all  his  wants  —  gave  him  his  medi* 
cine  at  tlie  right  time,  without  troubling  him  to  look  at  the  clock  for  himself;  called  Wi^ 
down  to  breakfast ;  cloaked  and  sliawled  him  for  his  morning  ride ;  brought  him  his  hat 
for  his  fine  weather  walks;  and  in  every  possible  way,  humored  him  in  every  possible 
whim. 

*  <  I  call  them  sometimes  my  nieces,'  he  said,  *  but  oftener  my  daughters  !  * 

'As  I  rose  to  go,  he  brought  from  a  corner  of  the  room  a  photograph  of  a  little  giri  ex- 
hibiting it  with  great  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  gift  from  a  little  child  who  had  come  to  see 
him  every  day  during  his  sickness.  The  picture  was  accompanied  with  a  note  printed  in 
large  letters  with  a  lead  pencil,  by  the  little  correspondent,  who  said  she  was  too  young 
to  write,  lie  spoke  with  great  vivacity  of  his  childish  visitor.  *  Children,'  said  the  old 
man, '  are  great  pets ;  I  am  very  fond  of  the  little  creature;*.' '  ' 
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Thb  village  of  Tarrytown  lies  in  quiet  beauty  upon  the  verdant  slopes 
irliich  Bweep  down  from  the  Grecnhurg  hills  to  the  edge  of  the 
Tappan  Sea.  The  roofn  and  cliiumeys  of  the  ancient  hamlet  are  seen 
amidst  the  spars  and  sails  of  the  busy  river-craft  far  along  the  shore: 
while  above,  on  terrace  after  terrace,  upon  the  right  haod  sod  apon 
the  left,  are  the  cosy  cottages  and  the  stately  chateaux  which  the  mora 
recent  roiuuntic  occupation  of  the  region  hiis  so  magically  conjured  up. 
Not  one  of  the  many  pictures  of  the  Hudson  &II9  more  Btriklngljr 
or  more  gratefully  upon  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  aa  he  gases  wonder- 
ingly  from  the  deck  of  his  passing  steamer,  and  at  no  time  is  he  more 
likely  to  consult  his  guide-book,  or  to  question  bis  neighbors.  And 
nothing  more  reasonable,  for  the  utory  involved  is  well  worth  his  seek- 
ing and  his  baying.  Tarrytown  is  a  famous  little  place,  in  topographi- 
cal beauty,  in  historic  record,  in  poetic  reminiscences,  and  in  social  de- 
light. Its  cliTOuicles  go  back  more  than  two  centuries,  being  contempo- 
rary with  those  of  New-Amsterdam  itself,  for  scarcely  had  the  valor- 
ous Dutchmen  of  that  day  lighted  their  pipes  on  the  then  desert  island 
of  Manhattan  before  they  began  to  explore  the  contiguous  beauties. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  attractions  of  the  present  site  of  Tarrytown 
would  have  escaped  their  intelligent  notice,  even  without  the  hint  thej 
got  from  the  Indian  hamlet  which  already  occupied  it. 

The  first  purchase  hereabouts  by  the  European  adreuturers  Tras  in 
1680,  very  soon  after  which  settlements  were  commenced  ;  though  up 
to  the  period  of  the  revolution  but  httle  advance  waa  made ;  for  we 
are  told  that  aa  late  as  1776,  the  village  consisted  of  only  twelve 
houses.    When  peace  and  prosperity  returned  to  the  landi,  iha  settle 
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ment  began  to  increase  and  wax  Sat,  and  not  the  less  so  with  the  help 
of  the  active  enterpriee  of  the  recruits  who  poured  in,  all  unbidden, 
from  the  neighboring  New-Engiaod  colonies  —  the  dreaded  'loBel 
Yankees'  of  the  time.  'Tarwe  town,' the  name  by  which  the  Dutch  at 
first  called  the  hamlet,  in  memento,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  abundance 
of  its  wheat  culture,  fell,  in  process  of  time,  into  the  present  nomen- 
clature of  Tarrytown,  through  the  ^ency,  saya  Mr.  Irving,  of  the 
worthy  houaewives  of  the  neighborhood,  who  had  good  reason  t^ 
know  the  village  only  as  the  place  at  which  their  forgetful  husbimds 
were  prone  to  tarry  over-much  on  market  and  holidays. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  steady  growth  of  the  river-settlements,  Tar- 
rytown gradually  expanded  from  the  hamlet  of  revolutionary  days  into 
the  populous  and  thriving  vill^e  of  these  later  times,  and  within  the 
very  few  years  past,  dnce  the  generons  outpouring  upon  the  river- 
shores  of  the  wealth  and  elegance  of  the  great  metropolis  below,  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  all  the  present  beautiitd 
villa  neighborhoods. 

Tarrytown  waa  the  centre  of  much  stirring  adventure  during  the 
period  of  the  patiowffl  struggle  for  independence.  We  have  already 
spoksB  ofthat  memorable  incident,  the  capti^re  of  the  British  spy, 
Andi^,  wiiich  ooonrred  fai  Vhat  was  then  the  vicinity,  but  is  now  the 
heart  of  ^e  vlllagei  A  popnloaii  and  degant  street  now  passes  the 
spot  where  Pauldh^  and  his  companions  lay  hidden,  and  a  bold  obe- 
Usk  points  it  out  to  the  passing  traveller.  At  the  time  of  the  action, 
the  scene  was  overi^dmiaEyajAlrtjrtely  wfaitewood  tree,  which  by  a 
singular  coInaidapNHHM|n8|PiS*^^T  Ughtning  on  the  very  day  that 
the  news  of  Amdd's  doUut  oante  to  Tarrytown.  The  remains  of  this 
monumental  tree  were  long  preserved,  but  at  this  day  not  a  trace  of 
it  is  left.    It  was  worthy  of  high  regard  in  its  own  right,  being  k 
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veritable  monarch  of  the  woods,  with  a  grand  girth  of  twenty-^  feet, 
and  with  a  crown  of  corresponding  state;  bat  especially  waa  it 
chciislic'd  and  revered  for  the  histories  which  were  told  by  its  swaying 
limbs  and  its  rustling  leaves.  '  Major  Andre's  tree,'  as  it  was  called,  is 
graphically  described  in  the  '  Sketch  Book '  of  Irving,  and  pleasantlr 
assodatcd  with  the  immortal  history  of  Ichabod  Crane  and  Sleepy 
Hollow. 

In  a  little  volume  of  'Letters  about  the  Hudson,*  by  the  late 
Freeman  Hunt,  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  there  ia  a 
story  which  may  be  agreeably  rehearsed  in  connectjoo  with  the  arreat 
of  AndrL',  and  as  a  curious  prelude  to  that  history.  The  scene  ia  laid 
above  Tarrj-town,  near  that  part  of  Haverstraw  Bay  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  *  Mother's  Lap.'  Thereabouts,  in  the  autanin  of 
1?80,  two  young  men,  named  Sherwood  and  PeternoD,  while  lounging 
along  with  their  mcisket^,  chanced  to  descry  the  approach  of  an  Eng- 
lish gun-boat,  with  twenty-four  men  Liying  npon  their  oars.  Not  anp- 
posing  the  red  coats  to  have  any  lawful  object  in  thus  seeking  the 
shore,  the  two  lads  secreted  themselves  behind  a  hnge  rock  near  the 
margin  of  the  river,  and  after  a  careful  roconnoitering  of  the  enemy, 
unceromonioualy  saluted  them  by  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  their 
pieces.  Two  of  the  crew  were  killed,  whereiiiKin  the  rest,  being  all 
unprepared  for  such  a  reception,  made  a  hasty  retreat  toward  the 
BritLsh  sloop-of-war  Vulture,  from  wliich  it  seemed  they-  had  come. 
While  the  assailants  were  watching  the  sloop  in  anticipation  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  attempt  to  land,  and  wore  turning  over  the  whole  matter 
in  their  mindu,  wondering  what  mischief  it  might  portend,  they  Baw  a 
man  cautiously  draw  near 
to  that  part  of  the  river- 
shore  toward  which  the 
boat's  course  had  been  di- 
rected. A  shade  of  dis- 
appointment Rcemcd  to 
cloud  his  features  for  a 
moment,  when,  observing 
the  proximity  of  the  two 
loungers,  he  cast  a  look  of  ; 
inditlcrence  around  him,  ■' 
and  retracing  his  steps 
for  a  few  rods,  moved  on 
in  anotlier  direction.  This 
stranger  was  none  other 
than  Major  Andre,  who 
was  at  this  moment  on  his  "«  ""^  ""^  ^^^  '"•°"  "' 
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way  to  the  British  quarters  in  New-York,  fully  posseased  of  all  the 
papers  and  advioes  uecesaaiy  to  the  consummation  of  Arnold's  treason. 
Bat  for  the  miaadTsntare  of  the  gun-boat  he  would  have  safely  reached 
the  decks  of  the  'Vulture'  instead  of  preasiDg  his  course  toward  the 
dty,  as  he  did,  by  land ;  and  in  that  event,  how  marvellously  changed 
the  histoiy  might  have  been  1 

A  pleasant  passage  in  the  revolutionary  records  of  Tarrytown  is  the 
story  of  the  suecessful  sm-prise  by  the  Americans  of  a  large  corps  of 
British  refugees,  gathered  at  the  tavern  of  Elizabeth  Van  Tassel.  The 
enemy  were  amusing  their  evening  hours  with  cards,  when  Major 
Hunt  and  his  Tolunteers  rushed  into  the  apartment,  the  Major  exclaim- 
ing, as  ho  brandished  a  huge  club  with  which  he  was  armed,  over  the 
table :  '  Crentlemen,  clubs  are  trumps  I  > 

The  Inokless  card-players  were  avenged  by  other  and  counter  in<n< 
dents  h)  the  ntrife,  as  in  the  capture  by  Colonel  Emmerick  of  the  Con- 
tinental Guard,  which  was  quartered  in  Requa's  bouse,  when  four  of 
the  patriots  were  killed  and  the  remaning  dozen  were  taken  prisoners. 
And  ag^,  in  the  spring  of  1782,  when  a  party  of  refiigeea,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Akeriy,  captured  three  American  militia  men, 
named  Terks,  Van  Wart,  and  Strong,  the  latter  being  hanged  on  the 
spot. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1?78,  eleven  hnjidred  British  troops 
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landed  at  Tarrytown,  from  batteanx  in  which  they  bad  embarked  the 
evening  before  at  FeekskilL  These  foroes  for  a  while  oocnpied  the  enr- 
rounding  heights. 

At  another  time,  the  BritlHh  vcaselfi.  which  made  thdr  wi^  up  the 
river,  were  vigoronsly  cannonaded  fiom  the  ndghboriiood  of  'lairj- 
town.  The  country,  lying  as  it  did  mid-way  between  the  oppodng 
armies,  and  occnpied  aa  it  was  now  by  one  side  and  now  by  the  other, 
the  scales  of  war  went  op  and  down  with  sudden  and  nuprUng  re- 
vulsions, giving  the  laurel  alternately  to  each. 

Remains  of  military  works  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  village  and  ita 
vidnage,  as  in  the  old  cemetery  of  Sleepy  Hollow  above  and  npcn  the 
hill  slope  below,  upon  which  the  Indian  village  of  Alipconek,  or  the 
Place  of  Elms,  which  existed  at  the  period  of  the  first  European  pur- 
chase, is  supposed  to  have  stood. 

Side  by  side  n-ith  the  historic  page  of  our  village,  comes  its  legendary 
chronicles,  so  vivid  and  clinging  so  closely  to  the  scenes  aronnd  which 
they  arc  spun,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  seem  to  ns  the  more  real, 
the  actual  or  the  imaginary  events.  For  the  poetic  and  romantic  asso- 
ciations of  the  Hudson  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  fruitful  and 
&nciful  pen  of  the  late  Washington  Irving.  This  most  illustrious  and 
most  beloved  of  our  authors,  was  born  upon  the  beautiful  river,  and 
he  ever  looked  upon  its  waterH  and  upon  its  shores,  upon  every  swell- 
ing wave,  every  rock  and  mountain,  headland  and  island,  with  that  ey« 
of  gentle  affection,  through  which  they  appeared  to  his  &ncy  in  thdr 
sweetest  and  most  joyous  aspects.  In  this  spirit  it  was  that  he  d^ 
lighted  to  read  their  histories  and  to  tell  their  fortunes.     In  all  the 


long  conrse  of  the  river 
we  find  every  where  the 
impress  of  his  genius  and 
love ;  in  the  tender  tale 
clinging  to  tins  spot,  the 
weird  legend  wound  abont 
that,  and  the  droll  jest 
which  will  forever  bo  re- 
called by  another.  While 
he  thus  worshipped  his 
dearnative  river,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  it 
was  to  that  portion  of  it 
of  wliich  we  are  now  writ- 
ing, the  generous  waters 
and  shores  of  the  Tappan 
Sea,  that  his  heart  most 
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yearned.  Here,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarrytown,  was  it  that  he 
passed  much  of  his  boyhood  and  yonth,  and  here  it  was  that  he  at 
length,  in  ripe  years  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  world-wide  &me  estah- 
lished  his  domestic  altar,  and  still  here  ia  it  that  he  at  last  sleeps,  in 
the  grave  of  hb  own  choice,  amid  the  scenes  he  so  delighted  to 
embellish. 

'  Sunnyside,'  the  home  of  Irving,  described  in  our  preceding  chapter, 
stands  near  the  river,  some  two  miles  below  the  landing  and  the  rul- 
way  station  at  Tarrytown.  It  will  ever  be,  as  it  long  has  been,  a  re- 
vered Mecca  to  the  literary  and  to  the  art  pilgrim  by  virtne  of  its 
double  asBodation  with  both  the  life  and  the  works  of  the  departed 
author.  In  this  romantic  cottage  Mr.  Irving  dwelt,  with  intervals  of 
absence,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  and  wrote  some 
of  his  happiest  books,  among  them  that  crowning  glory  of  his  literary 
career,  the  'Life  of  Washington,  To  the  graces  of  his  genius  we  owe 
the  real  and  the  unreal  '  Somiyside,'  the  one  as  it  actually  stands  in 
material  form,  and  the  other  as  it  is  known  to  the  world  away  in  the 
rich  garb  of  romance  in  which  his  felicitous  Ima^nation  clothed  it. 
But  much  as  we  may  be  t«mpted  to  linger  In  the  whispering  shadea 
of  Sunnyside,  it  ia  still  beyond  that  we  must  turn  for  the  scenes  of  Ur. 
Irving's  happiest  imaginings ;  onward  toward  the  upper  extremity  of 
our  village,  where  our  feet  may  enter  the  classic  glens  of  Sleepy 
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Holloa.  So  perfect  is  the  art  with  vhich  theso  sceneB  are  decked, 
that  ftway  from  them  the  whole  seems  to  ns  otAj  a  beantiiiil  ideality, 
and  the  very  name  of  '  Sleepy  Hollow '  but  a  poetic  thonght ;  while, 
when  actually  in  their  inid^t,  the  places  and  conditions  are  bo  real  that 
the  myths  assume  substantial  existence  in  our  midst,  and  we  grow  to 
believe  ns  firmly  in  Ichabod  Crane  and  the  headless  horaomaa  as  in 
Major  Andru  nnd  John  Piiulding  themselves.  The  unfortunate  soldier 
was  captured  under  the  whitcwood  tree,  and  on  the  self-same  spot 
down  went  the  heart  of  the  lankpedagogtie  atthc  sound  of  the  groaoi 
of  the  pnrsiiing  Flessinn.  Standing  upon  the  spot  and  recalling  both 
stories,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  real  and  which  the 
ideal. 

Much  of  the  romantic  association  with  which  the  pen  of  Irving  has 
beautified  the  vicinage  of  Tarrytowii  has  grown  out  of  the  &nionB 
story  wliich  his  fancy  cpun  from  the  pre-conceivcd  tradition  that  the 
region  was  haunted  by  the  grim  ghost  of  a  Hessian  trooper,  'whoso 
head,'  says  the  author,  'had  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  in 
Home  uamclesa  battle  during  the  revolutionary  war.'  That  he  wu 
buried  near  the  ancient  church  of  Sleepy  ilollow,  and  was  wont,  in 
dark  and  dismal  nights,  to  monnt  his  weird  charger  and  gallop  forth 
'over  busli  and  brake'  in  quest  of  liis  missing  head;  now  and  then 
compelling  the  frightened  folk  whom  he  encountered  in  his  forays  to 
mount  behind  him,  when  he  would  thunder  onward  until  he  ap- 
proached the  little  bridge  which  crosses  the  brook  near  the  church- 
yard which  he  inhabited,  and  would  then  turn  into  a  skeleton,  pitch 
his  fellow-ridcr  into  the  water,  and  '  spring  over  the  tree-tops  with  • 
clap  of  thunder,'  or  vanish  in  a  flash 
of  fire  I  The  little  valley  known  as 
Sleepy  Hollow  —  the  scene  of  the 
legend  —  is  represented  as  having 
been  '  under  the  sway  of  some  witch- 
ing power,  that  Jiail  a  spell  over  the 
minds  of  the  good  people,'  predis- 
posing them  to  trances  and  vi^ons 
and  to  a  ready  credence  in  all  species  ■ 
of  marvellous  t^es  and  '  twilight 
superstitions.'  In  titis  sequestered  : 
and  dreamy  glen,  and  amidst  these  \ 
simple-minded  folk,  there  '  tarried  ' 
whilome  'a  worthy  wight  of  the 
name  of  Ichabod  Crane,'  whoso  oflice 
it  was  to  preside  in  the  little  school- 
house  and  ditribnte  crumbs  of  wis- 
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dotntothc  rising  generation.  'He  was,' says  the  legend,  i^ain,  'a  native 
of  Connecticut^  a  State  whicli  Bupplies  the  Union  with  pioneers  for  tlic 
mind  as  well  aa  for  the  forest,  and  sendft  forth  yearly  its  legions  of  frontier 
woodmen  and  counity  school-masters.  The  cognomen  of  Crane  wax  not 
inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  waa  taU,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with  nar- 
row shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs;  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  ont  of  bin 
sleeves;  feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame 
most  loosely  hnng  together.  His  head  wan  small  and  flat  at  the  top, 
with  hoge  ears ;  large  green,  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long,  snip*;  nose,  bo 
that  it  looked  like  a  weathercock  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck  to  teD 
which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  i 
bill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes  b^ging  and  fluttering  abamL 
him,  one  might  have  mistaken  Mm  for  the  genius  of  famine  desceodw 
npon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  cornfield.'  TW 
worthy  Ichabod'a  profesmonal  occupation  as  a  teacher  of  jo^L  ^k 
also  as  an  instructor  in  psalmody,  threw  him  into  the  Bocic(T«f -jv 
beautiful  Eatrina  Yao  Tassel,  the  belle  and  heiress  of  de  hUip*^ 
hood,  and  he  soon  fell  a  victim  the  potency  of  her  o^^m  i^  -jar 
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dazzling  picture  of  the  plenty  with  which  she  was  surroanded*  As  he 
pressed  his  suit,  his  more  rustic  rivals  withdrew  in  despair  ;  all  saye 
one,  '  a  burly,  roaring,  roistering,'  and  hard-riding  hero,  who  was  ad- 
mired and  feared  all  the  country  round  under  the  sobriquet  of  Brom 
Bones.  Brom,  all  undismayed  by  the  superior  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  pedagogue,  stuck  to  his  colors  undaunted,  and  bravely 
disputed  the  prize  inch  by  inch.  As  the  fair  Katrina  was  too  much  of 
a  coquette  to  decide  the  question  for  the  opposing  swains,  Brom  was 
determined  that  they  should  arrange  the  matter  themselves.  Failing 
in  his  efforts  to  persuade  Ichabod  to  a  decision  by  a  trial  of  mosole,  no 
resource  was  left  to  the  jolly  suitor  but  his  mother  wit.  This  by  no 
means  powerless  weapon  he  for  some  time  wielded,  in  various  rude 
practical  jokes,  upon  the  perplexed  psalmodist,  when  they  w^re  both 
bidden  to  a  grand  merry-making,  or  quilting  frolic,  at  the  homestead 
of  old  Baltas  Van  Tassel,  the  father  of  the  contested  heiress.  After  a 
notable  carouse  and  toward  the  mystic  hours,  the' assembly  dispersed, 
Ichabod  taking  his  way  —  not  a  little  crest-fallen  from  some  cause  or 
other  —  toward  the  stables,  where  he,  having  bestrode  old  Gunpowder, 
the  steed  which  he  had  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  made  all  speed 
for  his  quarters  in  the  Hollow.  He  mused  as  he  rode  upon  the  inci- 
dents of  the  night,  and  especially  upon  the  ghostly  tales  which  had 
been  told,  and  more  than  all,  upon  the  new  and  fearful  versions  of  the 
legend  of  the  headless  Hessian.  Reaching  the  great  whitewood  tree 
of  Andre  memory,  he  was  startled  by  what  seemed  to  his  apprehensive 
ears  a  deadly  groan ;  and  soon  after  prayers  came  to  his  bloodless  lips 
as  he  found  himself  followed  by  the  very  apparition  of  his  fears.  On 
bounded  old  Gunpowder,  no  less  terrified  than  his  rider,  in  a  mad 
pursuit,  wonderfully  described  in  the  legend,  until  they  at  length  ap- 
proached the  bridge,  beyond  which  lay  sanctuary  for  the  pursued.  At 
this  critical  moment  the  ghostly  horseman  rose  like  a  colossus  in  his 
stirrups  and  hurled  his  head,  which  he  had  before  carried  on  the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle,  plump  at  the  devoted  Ichabod.  '  It  encountered  bis 
cranium,'  says  the  story ; '  he  was  tumbled  headlong  into  the  dust,  and 
Gunpowder,  the  black  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider,  passed  by  Iflke  a 
whirlwind.'  From  that  day  forth  the  school-master  was  missmg,  but 
on  the  morning  following  the  mid-night  gallop,  his  steed  was  dis- 
covered quietly  cropping  the  grass  near  the  bridge,  and  hard  by  wero 
gathered  the  remains  of  a  huge  shattered  pumpkin. 

We  present  this  rapid  abstract  of  the  immortal  legend,  that  oar 
readers  unfamiliar  with  it,  if  any  such  there  should  chance  to  be,  may 
follow  us  intelligently  over  the  scenes  amid  which  it  transpired.  The 
Sleepy  Hollow  of  the  tale  lies  within  a  pleasant  stroll,  a  mile  or  so,  of 
Tarrytown.  It  is  a  quiet  nook  in  the  lap  of  the  hills ;  in  its  aspect,  as 
suggestive  now  of  repose  and  of  sunny  or  shady  dreams,  as  in  the  time 
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of  the  luckless  Ichabod,  A  beautifiil  brook,  known  as  the  '  Pocantico,' 
and  again  aa  'Mill  River,'  winds  through  the  vale,  and  paaaing  almost 
in  the  shadow  of  the  old  church  of  the  legend,  enters  the  Hudson  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  village.  It  is  easy  enough  to  the  fancy  as  one 
rambles  here,  to  re-people  the  solitudes  with  their  traditionary  Inhabi- 
tants ;  to  see  again,  in  the  person  of  some  tall  mstic,  the  gaunt  form  of 
the  master ;  and  in  some  one  of  the  little  huts,  the  school-house  where 
he  administered  his  doscB  of  wisdom  and  birch,  and  in  another  the  an- 
cient abode  of  his  host,  the  choleric  Hans  Van  Ripper. 

Far  up  in  the  glen,  where  the  brook  runa  amid  mosey  rocks,  is  an 
old  mill,  the  original  of  the  quaint  'Carl's  Mill,'  where  in  learned 
colloquy  with  the  occupant,  a  grave  'African  sage,'  the  venerable 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  is  supposed  to  have  possessed  himself  of  the 
'  surprising  though  true  story,'  as  Mr.  Irving  calls  his  history  of  the 
'  Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow,'  as  well  as  of  other  astonishing 
reminiscences. 

The  ancient  Dutch  Church  where  Icbabod  Crane  led  the  choir,  and 
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thouglit  himself  second  in  dignity  only  to  the  parson  hiniBel^  and 
wlicre  the  headless  trunk  of  the  unquiet  Hessian  was  buried,  stEnds, 
not  in  the  little  vale  properly  known  as  Sleepy  Hollow,  but  nearer  to 
the  Hudson,  and  directly  on  the  great  road  to  Sing-Sing  above,  the 
original  highway  from  New- York  to  Albany.    It  is  a  picturesque  old 
edifice,  apart  from  all  the  embellishments  of  history  and  romance.  The 
walls  are  built  of  stone  and  of  brick,  imported  for  the  purpose  from 
Holland ;  and  an  antique  belfry  surmounts  an  old-fashioned  hipped 
roof.     Formerly  the  entrance  was  upon  the  side,  but  now  it  is  ih)m 
the  gable-eiul,  fronting  the  road.    A  Grecian  portico,  which  was  a 
'modern  improvement '  for  some  years,  has  recently  been  taken  away, 
and  the  old  air  of  the  building  restored,  much  to  its  advantage.     The 
church  was  erected  in  1G99  by  Frederick  Philipse  and  his  wife,  and  a 
tablet  set  in  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entianco,  intimates  this  fact. 
'The  interior  of  the  edifice,'  says  Bolton,  *  has  undergone  much  repair 
and  alteration,  semi-gotliic  lights  having  supplanted  the  old-fashioned 
square-headed  windows.     The  pulpit  and  Jlcilig  Avond-maal  (holy 
communion   table)    were,   like   the  brick,  originally  impoi*ted   from 
Holland,  the  former  being  a  capacious  affair,  surmounted  by  a  sound- 
ing-board.    Like  the  church  itself  the  pulpit  and  canopy  have  not  es- 
caped the  hand  of  innovation  ;  but,  thanks  to  a  few  generous  spirits, 
the  communion-table  still  remains,  untouched,  a  venerable  relic  of  a 
by-gone  age.     The  bell  of  the  church,'  adds  the  writer  just  quoted, 
'  was  cast  in  Holland,  and  presented  by  Frederick  Philipse.'  Upon  the 
western  end  of  the  edifice  is  a  curious  vane,  in  the  shape  of  a  flag, 
upon  which  are  inscribed  the  initials  of  the  generous  founder.    The 
communion  service,  which  he  also  presented,  consists  of  two  silver 
beakers,  one  of  which  bears  his  name  and  the  other  that  of  his  wife. 
They  are  about  seven  inches  liigh,  and  are  richly  engraved  with 
antique  figures  and  dainty  tracery.     Beside  these  valuable  relics,  the 
church  possesses  a  baptismal  bowl  of  solid  silver,  eight  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  which  is  also  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor, 
'  Fredrych  Felypse.'    The  old  church  has  now  fallen  into  disuse,  ex- 
cept upon  very  special  occasions. 

This  venerable  edifice  is  greatly  treasured  by  the  Tarrytown  folk, 
who  delight  to  recount  its  history.  Mr.  Irving  took  especial  comfort 
in  gazing  upon  its  dingy  old  walls,  and  the  many  allusions  to  it  in 
his  published  sketches  and  in  his  correspondence,  sparkle  with  the 
pleasantest  characteristics  both  of  his  humor  and  his  pathos.  Long 
ago  he  selected  his  last  resting-place  within  the  quiet  cemetery  which  it 
overshadows,  and  hither  was  he  borne  on  the  fifteenth  of  December 
last  (1859)  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-six  years.  His  honored  grave 
will  henceforth  be  the  chiefest  and  dearest  of  all  the  associations  whick 
in  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  have  gathered  about  the  classic  spot. 
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Very  near  the  church,  and  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  pond  into 
which  the  waters  of  the  Pocantico  are  gathered  after  passing  under 
the  little  bridge,  ia  an  ancient  mill  and  the  homestead  in  other  days  of 
the  Philipse  family,  the  lords  of  the  manor.  It  is  now  sometimes,  as 
formerly,  called  the  Manor  House,  or  Castle  Philipse.  Famous  stories, 
no  doubt,  the  time-honored  edifice  might  tell,  of  its  rank  and  state  in 
other  days,  when  its  masters  ruled  the  land  with  feudal  sway,  and  all 
did  them  reverence.  Though  staunch  and  massive  now  as  ever,  the 
once  proad  *  castle,'  is  sadly  belittled  by  the  elegant  and  sumptuous 
homes  which  have  of  late  years  grown  up  so  thickly  around  it.  It  has 
indeed,  as  if  conscious  of  its  faded  glories,  modestly  retired  from  pub- 
lic gaze  ;  for  in  the  thick  leafage  which  surrounds  it,  we  can  see  only 
where,  and  not  what,  it  is.  The  '  Old  Mill'  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
picture  as  we  look  across  the  pond  to  the  river  and  mountains  beyond. 
It  is  a  varied  and  most  charming  scene,  and  in  the  mellow  hues  anil 
atmosphere  of  the  afternoon,  or  in  the  mystic  shades  of  evening,  is 
well  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  enjoy. 

A  thickly- wooded  point,  which  makes  out  into  the  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pocantico,  is  named  after  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Kingsland, 
formerly  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New- York.  His  homestead  stands 
near  the  extremity  of  the  little  cape,  but  bo  much  within  the  shelter  of 
trees,  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  *  Kingsland's  Point '  and  the  temple- 
crowned  boulder,  which  rises  from  the  water  near  the  end,  are  pleasant 
features  in  the  Hudson  voyi^,  which  will  not  fail  to  attract  very 
gratified  remark. 

Some  hundred  acres  or  more  of  the  hUl  and  glen  above  the  Pocantico 
and  Sleepy  Hollow  have  recently  been  set  apart  for  an  association  of 
villa  homes,  under  the  style  and  title  of  '  Irving  Park.'  The  topo- 
graphy of  the  beautiful  tract  is  ao  happy  as  to  present  many  dtea  of 
wouderfnl  advantage,  in  the  way  <^  laadscape  beauty  Qverlooking  the 
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Qeighborhood — land  and  water,  in  every  direction,  fax  and  near. 
The  intention  is,  that  one  half  of  the  domtun  shall  be  piirately^  ocea- 
pled ;  while  the  rest  is  hold  forever  in  reserve,  for  the  general  enjoy- 
meht ;  the  whole  embellished  with  trees,  and  lawna,  walks,  and  •!!  tha 
many  attractions  of  park  culture. 

The  river  lands  from  Tarrytown,  onward  to  the  village  of  Kng-Siog, 
a  distance  of  some  five  miles,  are  all  occupied,  like  those  of  the  oountij 
below,  as  sites  for  romautic  residences.  Xot  ftr  above  the  SIsepj 
Hollow  church,  lie  the  grounds  of  Gen,  James  Watson  Webb,  aloping 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  Hudson,  near  which  his  house  is  built;  and 
yet  beyond  is  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Anson  G.  Phelps,  and  the  beantlAil 
chateau  of  Rockwood,  the  seat,  at  present,  of  Edwin  Bartlett,  Esq., 
though  we  believe  it  has  been  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Wnu  H. 
Aspinwnll  of  New- York. 

Sing-Sing  is  the  largest  of  the  river  villi^a  below  the  HigblamlM. 
Itfl  odd  name  '  is  a  corruption,'  says  Irving,  with  his  wonted  dndt 
humor,  '  of  the  old  Indian  name,  0-sin-sing.  Some  have  rendered  it, 
O-ain-^ong,  or  O,  sing-song,  in  token  of  its  being  a  great  market  town, 
where  any  thing  may  be  had  for  a  more  song.  Its  present  melodioiis 
alteration  to  Sing-Sing  is  said  to  have  been  in  compliment  to  a  Tankea 
singing-master,  who  taught  the  inhabitants  the  art  of  unging  throng 
the  nose.'  Others  say  the  name  is  a  variation  of  that  of  the  Chinese 
Governor,  Tsing  Sing,  and  was  brought  over  by  a  Dutch  aidlor  who 
had  traded  with  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  comes,  however,  from  the 
aboriginal  appellation  of  Ossen-ing,  derived  from  Osain,  a  stone,  and 
ing,  a  place,  or  '  stone  upon  stone ; '  and  well  is  the  ae^hborhood 
named,  for  a  more  rugged  spot  of  hill  and  ravine,  and  a  wilder  np- 
heaving  of  rook  and  boulder  one  could  hardly  ask  for  within  the  streets 
of  an  orderly  Christian  town.  The  place,  with  such  a  varied  topo- 
graphy, beguiling  the  tourist  now  into  the  wild  shades  of  its  own  dark 
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TDTines,  and  anon  showing  him  all  the  woaders  of  the  earth  from  some 
soaring  height,  is  of  oonrse  rich  in  natural  beauty. 

The  great  Croton  Aqueduct,  which  commences  its  forty-mile  jomr- 
ney  to  the  metropolis  not  iar  beyond  Sing-Sing,  takes  up  its  line  of 
march  through  the  villi^  streets  in  great  pomp  and  state,  being 
borne  over  road  and  ravine  on  the  shoulders  of  colossal  stone  bridges 
of  immense  size  and  strength.  The  great  arches  of  these  massive 
structnres,  stepping  frora  hill  to  hill,  like  giaats  in  a  fairy  tale,  fall  in 
admii-ably  with  the  character  of  the  landscape  and  wonderfully  em- 
phasize its  bold  and  rugged  features. 

It  was  upon  an  eminence  in  this  vicinity,  called  Zion  Hill,  that 
Matthias  the  Prophet  dwelt  at  the  period  of  hia  strange  impositions, 
nearly  a  generation  ago. 

The  vill^e  possesses  several  ednoational  institutions  of  high  renown 
the  whole  State  over.  Its  specialty,  however,  and  that  which  makes 
its  name  and  fame  abroad,  is  the  celebrated  prison  which  occupies  so 
large  an  area  of  the  river-shore  below.  It  is  an  off-shoot  of  the  fii^t  State 
Prison  at  Auburn,  and  was  founded  in  the  year  1824  as  a  drain  for  the 
exceswve  population  of  that  establishment.  One  hundred  of  the 
Auburn  convicts  were  brought  to  Sing-Sing  two  years  later  and  set 
to  work  at  quarrying  the  marble  of  the  region  «id  erecting  the  present 
imposing  structures.  The  first  portion  of  the  work,  a  building  cen- 
tring eight  hundred  cells,  was  completed  in  1629 ;  and  was  subse- 
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queotly  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  another  atory,  to  the  total  extent 
of  ODG  thousand  apartmcuts.  Besides  this  edifice,  'which  ooven  four 
huDdred  and  eighty  feet  of  the  river  marge,  and  is  five  stories  In 
height,  there  are  otliers  extuiidmg  from  the  ends  at  right  angles 
toward  the  water,  giving  the  whole  plan  that  of  a  huge  qnadranglB 
open  on  tltc  west ;  the  space  within  is  also  covered  with  the  work-shops, 
in  which  are  practised  the  various  trades,  which  occupy  the  time  and 
labor  of  the  convicts.  IVIorc  recently  another  building  hae  been 
erected  on  tho  high  ground  east  of  the  main  establishment  for  the  ei- 
clusivo  accommodation  of  the  female  prisoners.  The  entire  area  of  the 
prison  lands  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  which  rise  boldly  from 
the  river  in  rugged,  rocky  hill-sides ;  dotted  all  about,  on  the  more 
commandiDg  jjoints,  by  the  little  wooden  boxes,  which  shelter  the 
various  sentinels  who  watch  the  convicts  below  and  the  ontdden 
around.  This  prison  is  a  strikmg  object  in  tho  landscape,  whether 
seen  from  the  river  or  from  tho  shore. 
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CIRC^SSI^     Jk.lSriD     the:     CIRC-A.SS3LAJ^^S. 

You  will  have  learned  the  fall  of  Schamyl  and  his  cause  on  the  Cas- 
pian side  of  the  Caucasus.  He  has  been  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  will  probably  be  pensioned  and  made  to  feel  the  wealth  and 
power  of  his  old  foe  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  The  Circassians  of  the 
Black  Sea  side  of  the  Caucasian  chain  still  hold  out  against  the  Em- 
peror, and  have  lately  made  a  very  forcible  appeal  to  some  of  the 
European  goveniments  against  the  continued  warfare  carried  on 
against  them  by  Russia,  and  asking  that,  in  the  great  Congress  to  be 
held  on  European  aifairs,  the  state  of  their  country  be  also  taken  into 
consideration.  If  England  was  not,  at  this  moment,  rather  shy  of 
awakening  a  new  hostile  feeling  in  Russia,  and  thus  jeopardizing 
her  feeble  e7itente  with  France,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  she  would  stretch 
out  a  protecting  hand  to  the  Circassians,  so  as  to  raise  up  a  barrier  for 
her  Indian  possessions.  It  is  not,  however,  through  the  Caucasus  that 
Russia  may  attack  India  in  case  of  need,  but  by  the  way  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  through  Persia,  or  along  the  Chinese  frontier  by  Mero.  Those 
Circassians  (so  to  call  them)  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Russian 
possessions  in  Circassia,  on  the  low  grounds,  having  long  since  nomi- 
nally submitted  to  the  Czar,  and  proven  themselves  unruly  subjects, 
have  now  been  invited  to  make  themselves  scarce,  and  consequently 
have  come  down  to  this  capital,  where  they  present  the  most  squalid 
appearance  imaginable.  The  costume  of  the  men  is  very  picturesque, 
and  their  tall,  yellow  felt  caps,  surrounded  with  black  or  white  sheep- 
skin, though  certainly  an  uncomfortable  head-dress  in  summer,  sets 
off  well  their  tall  figures  :  that  of  the  women  has  nothing  remarkable 
in  it.  It  it  composed  of  rather  sallow-colored  tchinze,  pantaloons 
reaching  low  about  the  feet,  a  tight  jacket,  the  head-dress  simply  a 
handkerchief  interlaced  among  their  hair,  and  the  neck  rather  low. 
Some  wear  a  corset,  which  makes  them  seem  slender,  and  as  most  of 
them  are  tall,  it  adds  much  to  their  appearance.  An  occasional  peep 
at  this  peculiar  part  of  the  Circassian  costume  can  often  be  had  as 
they  silently  follow  their  fathers,  husbands,  or  brothers  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople.  They  all,  invariably,  leave  their  faces  bare. 
The  men  are  decidedly  handsome;  and  perhaps,  bating  their  dirt 
and  filthy  dresses,  the  women  would  sustain  the  reputation  of  this  far- 
famed,  fair  race  of  mankind. 

Some  three  years  ago  an  ill-advised  expedition  was  got  up  here  to 
aid  the  Black  Sea  Circassians  against  Russia,  under  the  lead  of  Ismail 
Pacha,  Ismail  Bey,  and  Mehemed  Bey,  the  latter  a  renegade  Pole  in 
the  Turkish  army.    There  is  no  doubt  in  some  minds  but  that  it  was 
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fostered  by  the  Turkish  government,  and  especially  by  the  present 
Capudan  Pacha,  who  is  the  Hotspur  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Cir- 
cassian origin.  It  was  composed  mostly  of  renegade  Poles  and  Hun- 
garians, and  had  in  view  the  collecting  of  the  numerous  Polish  slaves 
now  existing  among  the  Circassians,  deserters  and  prisoners  of  war 
from  the  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus,  supposed  to  amount  to  some 
ten  thousand  in  number.  It  was  also  thought  that  many  other  Poles 
would  desert  from  the  Russians  and  join  it.  Among  the  amateurs  who 
joined  the  expedition  were  two  semi-naturalized  Americans,  named 
Romer  and  Wilks,  both  well  known  in  Colonel  Colt's  &r-famed  ar- 
senal of  arms  at  Hartford.  These  state  that '  Colt's  revolvers '  stand  in 
high  repute  among  the  Circassians,  who  possess  many  of  the  much 
redoubted  arms  of  our  celebrated  countryman,  and  that  many  a  Rus- 
sian has  been  laid  low  at  the  clack  of  a  *  Colt.'  All  of  the  chiefs  have 
purchased  them  in  Constantinople,  and  Romer  and  Wilks  acquired  a 
high  reputation  among  the  mountaineers  by  their  knowledge  of  arms 
in  general,  and  these  in  particular. 

They  state  that  the  Circassians  have  no  towns  or  even  villages ; 
that  they  live  in  wretched  huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  filled 
in  with  mud ;  that  they  have  considerable  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
but  cultivate  little  ground.  They  even  follow  the  chase  but  seldom, 
though  their  country  is  full  of  deer  and  wild  hogs.  They  are 
Druids,  though  nominally  Musselmans,  and  almost  all  have  Arabic 
names,  such  as  Omar,  Mehemed  Ali,  etc.,  but  in  point  of  fact  they  are 
of  any  religion  which  may  best  suit  their  policy.  They  are  not  no- 
madic, that  is,  they  do  not  wander  about  the  country,  because  it  being 
composed  of  many  tribes,  nearly  all  at  war  with  each  other,  it  would 
expose  them  to  constant  attack  and  to  the  loss  of  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, who  would  be  held  in  bondage  by  their  captors,  or  sent  down  to 
Constantinople  for  sale  as  slaves.  They  consider  themselves  extremely 
cuiming,  and  believe  that  had  they  the  learning  of  the  Turks,  the 
whole  world  could  not  match  them.  Education  they,  however,  have 
none,  and  few  can  read  or  ^vrite.  They  are  extremely  jealous  of  all 
foreigners,  and  very  selfish  withal,  so  much  so  that  they  would  not  al- 
low their  Polish  slaves  to  join  the  expedition  designed  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  country.  These  slaves  are  stated  as  being  in  a  most  de- 
graded and  squalid  condition,  with  scarce  food  for  their  subsistence. 
The  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  contain  many  mines  of  silver,  lead, 
and  sulphur,  also  some  iron.  There  is  also  plenty  of  saltpetre,  so  that, 
in  their  own  rude  way,  they  are  able  to  make  powder  for  their  arms. 
Circassian  rifles,  pistols,  and  daggers  are  famous  all  over  the  East ; 
but  they  are  seldom  made  in  Circassia ;  there  are  many  gunsmiths 
engaged  in  their  manufacture  in  the  towns  on  the  southern  shore  of 
ihe  Black  Sea,  and  even  in  Constantinople.    They  are,  however,  more 
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ornamental  than  useful  in  the  hands  of  those  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  more  modern  and  improved  arms.  The  principal  disagreements 
attending  a  Circassian  life,  are  the  fever-and-ague,  lice,  and  the  itch. 
The  latter  is  of  the  seven  years'  kind,  and  is  seldom  got  rid  of  in  a  less 
period.  Provisions  are  scarce,  and  bread,  except  Indian,  difficult  to 
procure.  Coinage  there  is  none,  except  a  few  Russian  silver  ones, 
called  *  Moneta.' 

Messrs.  Romer  and  Wilks,  during  their  residence  in  Circassia,  made 
an  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  great  peak  of  the  Circassian  range,  called 
by  the  Russians  the  Bladi  Caucass^  and  by  the  Circassians  the  Nogay 
Kay^  and  the  Shagudshd.  They  travelled  for  two  days  up  the  river 
called  the  Subash^  a  mountain  torrent  rising  in  the  peak,  and  running 
down  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  torrents  imagina- 
ble, bursting  over  elevated  precipices,  with  a  roar  heard  from  a  great 
distance,  and  carrying  with  it,  in  the  season  of  melting  snows,  boulders 
of  many  tons  weight.  Their  ascent  was  long  and  tedious,  but  favored 
by  a  Circassian  whom  they  had  induced,  by  high  offers  of  reward,  to 
be  their  guide.  After  two  days'  painful  march  they  reached  a 
plateau  many  thousand  feet  high,  from  which  the  peak  of  the  Nogay 
Kay  rises,  and  where  the  Black  Sea  appears  as  a  huge  mirror  in  the 
distance.  Here  they  spent  a  day  in  repose,  the  only  occupants  of  the 
spot  being  a  wild  shepherd  with  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  where 
there  is  little  or  no  vegetation  other  than  small  patches  of  grass  and  a 
few  stunted  fir  trees.  Rising  early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  they 
recommenced  their  toilsome  journey,  and  after  overcoming  innumer- 
able difficulties,  more  from  the  immense  size  of  the  rocks  which  covered 
the  way,  than  the  distance,  they  came  to  the  seat  of  a  mass  of  almost 
perpendicular  rock  which  they  supposed  must  be  nearly  two  thousand 
feet  high,  perfectly  inaccessible.  Out  of  this  the  Subash  has  its  rise, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  huge  cavern  out  of  which  it  rushes  could  be 
distinctly  seen  far  above  their  heads.  They  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  reach  it,  greatly  to  the  horror  of  their  Circassian  guide, 
whose  mind  was  filled  with  traditional  tales  connected  with  this  fabled 
scene  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Promethus  by  the  monarch 
of  the  skies.  Seldom  has  mortal  foot  pressed  this  elevated  peak.  The 
Russian  officers  stationed  in  Georgia  have  never  dared  to  attempt  it, 
on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  their  mountain  foes,  the  Circassians. 
The  guide  related  to  Messrs.  Romer  and  Wilks  a  tradition  that  many 
years  ago  when  the  torrent  path  of  the  Subash  was  less  fnghtful  than 
it  now  is,  and  the  rocks  more  accessible,  a  Circassian  warrior  who 
had  ventured  up  the  Nogay  Kay,  after  much  painful  labor  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  cavern,  and  groped  his  way  some  distance  along  the 
side  of  the  icy  cold  stream  which  gushes  up  from  unknown  depths,  and 
rushes  down  the  precipice  with  deafening  roar.    It  required  all  the 
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courage  and  fortitude  of  the  Circassian  to  penetrate  tlie  gloomy 
depths  of  the  cavern.  While  filled  with  feelings  easier  imagined  than 
described,  he  suddenly  heard  the  voice  of  an  undistinguishable  being 
dwelling  somewhere  in  the  dreary,  subterraneous  abode.  Approach- 
ing the  spot  whence  the  sound  seemed  to  proceed,  he  beheld  tbe  form 
of  a  man  of  ancient  times,  covered  with  chains,  doubtless  somewhat 
the  *  worse  for  the  wear,'  bending  low  beneath  their  weight.  The 
captive  told  the  Circassian  that  he  had  been  confined  there  for  being 
made  a  human  being,  and  could  only  be  freed  by  the  means  of  a  sword 
which  then  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavern  ;  that  to  reach  it,  he 
must  bo  provided  with  seven  hooked  sticks  of  Cornel  wood,  (in  Turk- 
ish called  kizziljik^)  and  begged  him  not  to  forsake  him,  for  he  had 
been  many,  many  long  years  there  without  seeing  a  human  being,  or 
hearing  the  voice  of  any  living  creature.  On  the  wall  or  side  of  the 
cavern,  hung  a  sword  of  massive  size,  uninjured  by  the  damp- 
ness of  the  spot,  and  of  that  mysterious  shining  blue  color  which  is 
the  result  of  the  action  of  fire  upon  iron.  It  seemed  so  fresh,  that, 
as  the  gusts  of  wind  rushed  through  the  cavern,  the  Circassian  fancied 
it  moved,  either  from  anger  at  his  presence,  or  from  a  desire  to  escape 
from  the  spell  which  held  it  against  the  rock  where  it  hung.  Over- 
come by  the  touching  appeal  of  the  sufferer,  who  was  loaded  down 
with  the  weight  of  his  chains,  the  Circassian  hastened  to  quit  the 
cavern,  and  to  procure  the  seven  cornel  branches  necessary  for  his  de- 
liverance. With  difficulty  he  regained  the  base  of  the  crag,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  descend  to  the  plateau  below,  eagerly  engaged  in  search  of 
the  objects  desired.  No  where,  however,  did  the  cornel  tree  present 
itself  to  his  sight,  and  finally  imagining  that  sticks,  cut  as  directed, 
from  any  other  tree  would  serve  the  same  purpose,  he  climbed  a  beech 
tree  and  procured  seven  strong  sticks,  each  with  a  hook  at  one  end. 
Thus  provided,  he  returned  to  the  mountain  peak,  and  after  address* 
ing  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  druidical  deity  presiding  over  the  almost 
celestial  place  on  which  he  stood,  (for  this  elevated  peak  of  the  Cau- 
casian range  is  nearly  always  lost  amidst  the  clouds,)  he  made  his 
way  again  into  the  recesses  of  the  awe-inspiring  cavern,  where  he  soon 
found  the  object  of  his  visit  and  his  commiseration,  by  the  moans  with 
which  he  filled  the  vast  space  around  him.  Raising  himself  up  by  an 
effort  almost  superhuman,  the  captive  eagerly  grasped  the  seven 
sticks,  and  stretching  high  his  arm,  endeavored  to  pull  the  spell-bound 
sword  from  the  wall  where  it  hung.  Each  of  the  sticks  however, 
broke  short  in  the  attempt,  until  the  last  one  had  snapped ;  and  over- 
come by  the  exertion  and  his  anxiety,  the  captive  again  fell  back  to 
the  ground  with  a  deep  moan  of  despair,  and  a  clashing  of  his  chains 
which  resounded  fearfully  throughout  the  cavern. 

*  Human  being ! '  he  loudly  exclaimed,  '  why  hast  thou  sought  to 
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deceive  me  ?  to  give  rise  to  hopes  of  freedom,  chained  for  so  nmny 
long  centuries,  but  to  be  crashed  when  I  thought  mj  deliverance  so  cer- 
tain ?  Faithless  thou  art,  like  all  mortals ;  their  infidelity  lost  them 
their  immortality,  and  rendered  them  unworthy  of  existence  amongst 
the  faithful  ones  who  surround  their  Crkatob.  I  have  yet  power  to 
punish  thy  deception.  Thou  shalt  never  have  but  one  child,  and  its 
offspring  shall  also  be  limited  to  but  one.  One  shall  thy  lineage  ever 
be  to  the  end  of  time.  Thy  child,  as  well  as  all  those  of  thy  fellow- 
countrymen,  shall  war  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  each 
other's  children  into  bondage,  until  all  shall  finally  become  the  slaves 
of  a  stranger.' 

This  legend  of  the  Caucasus  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  moun- 
taineers certainly  know  nothing  of  the  fabled  history  of  Prometheus. 
Whether  theirs  is  the  true  one,  correcting  that  tale  by  the  classic 
authors,  or  is  but  a  tame  version  of  the  real  history  so  unusually 
indited,  the  reader  is  left  to  judge  for  himself.  In  either  case  it  may 
not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  admittance  to  the  pages  of  the  Knickbb- 
BOCKEB,  where  it  may  pass  for  fable  or  history,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  those  who,  having  promptly  paid  their  subscriptions,  are  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to  the  right  of  making  a  choice  to  please  themselves. 


NEPENTHE. 


On  downy  oouch  reclined  OoBnniK, 

The  belle  of  seasons  three ; 
Reclined  at  ease  in  Luxury's  lap, 

In  languid  po$e  and  free : 
While  orient  lights  outlined  her  form 

Against  a  back-ground  red; 
Outlined  her  lovely  bust  and  arms, 

And  pretty  Grecian  head. 

And  thus  the  Uye-long  day  she  lounged 

Youth's  golden  hours  away ; 
Thus  lounged  in  reveried  discontent, 

Ennnied  and  sad  alway. 
To  her  the  pageant  of  the  world 

A  splendid  Dulness  seemed ; 
The  Ufe  and  pastimes  of  her  sex 

All  tiresome  '  bores  *  were  deemed. 
SkLauiit  October  17, 


She  sought  the  secret  of  a  life 

From  sages  learned  and  wise ; 
But  there  was  naught  in  all  their  lore 

Which  could  repress  her  sighs. 
When  all  at  once  Corinne  gprew  gay : 

The  pathway  she  had  found 
To  joy  and  peace  unknown  before 

In  Fashion's  endless  round. 

The  ken  of  Age  with  that  of  Touth, 

Herein  did  not  compare : 
For 't  was  a  youth  of  tender  years. 

Who  drove  away  her  care. 
The  young  Apollo  blushing  gave 

The  boon  for  which  she  strove : 
One  little  word  comprised  it  all — 

That  little  word  was  Levi. 
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MY     FIRST     NIG-HT     rN"     IL.0TO30N". 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1852, 1  landed  at  Liverpool,  after  a  ran 
of  nine  days  from  New- York.  I  took  the  eleven  o'clock  train  for 
London,  and  arrived  at  the  Eustou  Square  station  about  seven  in  the 
evening.  Having  obtained  a  cab,  I  drove  to  Morley's  Hotel  at  Char- 
ing Cross,  a  house  then,  as  now,  very  generally  patronized  by 
Amencans. 

I  had  i-isen  early,  and  had  travelled  nearly  the  whole  day :  I  felt 
therefore  somewhat  fatigued,  and  by  the  time  I  had  dined,  the  eve- 
ning also  being  pretty  well  advanced,  I  resolved  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  it  at  home.  Having  changed  my  boots  for  a  pair  of  slippers,  I 
seated  myself  in  a  largo  easy-chair  with  the  intention  of  reading  an 
hour  or  two,  and  then  going  to  bed.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution 
I  retired  about  ten  o'clock  to  my  room.  I  then  found  myself,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  as  sleepy  as  I  had  anticipated  I  should  be  by  that 
time,  and  I  knew  too  well  how  useless,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  be  to  seek  my  couch  immediately ;  for  if  once  you  begin  to 
debate  the  question  with  yourself  as  to  whether  you  be  sleepy  or  not, 
the  doubt  alone  suffices  to  keep  you  awake  at  least  an  additional 
hour.  I  therefore,  notwithstanding  my  previous  determination  of 
passing  the  evening  at  home,  resolved  to  go  out  for  a  short  time, 

I  strolled  into  the  Strand,  and  had  walked  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
toward  Temple  Bar,  when  a  curious  piece  of  clock-work  in  a  jewel- 
ler's window  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  stopped  to  look  at  it  for  a 
few  moments.  While  thus  occupied,  a  child,  miserably  clad,  ap- 
proached me  and  solicited  alms.  I  took  out  of  my  pocket  a  handfhl 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  selecting  a  small  piece  of  the  latter,  gave  it  to 
her.  Having  done  so,  I  was  about  to  resume  my  position  at  the  win- 
daw,  when  a  woman,  dressed  m  black,  who  stood  near,  and  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  contemplating  the  same  object 
which  had  interested  me,  suddenly  turned  round,  and  without  pre- 
lace,  addressed  me : 

'  If,'  she  said,  '  you  are  disposed  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  un- 
fortunate, I  know  a  case  which  should  appeal  to  your  sympathies  even 
more  powerfully  than  the  one  you  have  just  ministered  to.' 

While  she  was  speaking  I  looked  at  her  attentively,  and  perceived 
before  me  a  young  woman  apparently  about  two  or  three  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  whose  face  might  have  been  considered  beautiful  had  it 
not  been  for  its  extreme  pallor.  She  was  clothed,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, in  black,  and  her  dress,  though  by  no  means  rich  either  in  mate- 
rial or  form,  was  not  exactly  what  could  be  termed  shabby.    Indeed 
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her  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  person  very  much  above  the  con- 
dition of  a  mendicant.  Her  language,  too,  struck  me  at  once  as  being 
that  of  an  educated  woman.  Yet  I  could  not  look  upon  what  she  had 
said  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  direct  appeal  to  my  purse  in  her  own 
behalf.  Still,  as  it  was  just  possible  that  I  might  be  mistaken,  I  replied 
by  asking  her  for  whose  distress  she  sought  relief. 

*  My  mother's,'  she  said  simply,  but  with  a  pathos  of  tone  which  at 
once  excited  my  sympathy,  '  she  now  lies  on  a  sick-bed,  from  which 
she  may  never  rise,  and  I  am  without  the  means  of  ministering  to 
her  comfort,  or  even  to  her  necessities.  This  day  found  us  almost 
without  bread ;  I  waited  until  nightfall,  and  then  came  forth  into  the 
streets  with,  the  purpose  of  soliciting  charity,  I  made  one  or  two 
ineffectual  attempts  to  speak  to  some  of  the  passers-by,  but  my 
courage  failed  me,  and  I  was  about  to  return  home  as  penniless  as  I 
left  it,  when  seeing  you  bestow  charity  upon  the  child,  a  sudden  im- 
pulse prompted  me  to  address  you.  If,'  she  continued,  '  you  fear  to 
be  the  dupe  of  an  impostor,  you  have  but  to  accompany  me  a  short 
distance  to  be  yourself  the  witness  of  the  truth  of  my  statement.' 

I  had  intended,  when  she  first  spoke,  to  give  her  a  few  shilling, 
but  as  she  proceeded,  I  perceived  very  clearly  that  hers  was  a  case  in 
which  assistance,  to  be  eifectual,  must  very  much  exceed  in  amount 
the  sum  I  had  proposed  offering  her,  and  I  was  not  unwilling  to  verify 
the  truth  of  her  story  before  drawing  more  seriously  upon  my  purse. 
I  signified,  therefore,  my  readiness  to  accompany  her  as  she  had 
suggested. 

Without  another  word  she  at  once  turned  down  a  narrow  street 
which  led  toward  the  Thames,  and  I  followed  her.  As  we  walked 
along  I  noticed  a  large  building  which  appeared  to  be  some  public 
edifice,  and  inquired  of  my  conductress  the  name  of  it.  She  informed 
me,  and  added : 

'  You  are  not,  I  presume,  familiar  -fr^ith  this  part  of  the  city.' 

*  No,'  I  replied,  '  neither  with  this  nor  any  other  part,  for  I  but 
landed  at  Liverpool  this  morning,  and  this  evening  set  foot  in  London 
for  the  first  time.' 

*But  you  have,  doubtless,  friends  here  by  whom  your  arrival  is  an- 
ticipated?' she  said,  in  a  tone  which  manifested  a  degree  of  interest  in 
the  matter  which  struck  me,  even  at  the  time,  as  being  somewhat 
singular.  However,  I  answered  that  no  one,  so  far  as  I  knew,  ex- 
pected me. 

*  Indeed,' was  her  only  observation,  and  we  again  walked  on  in 
silence.  We  turned  first  up  one  street  and  then  down  another  so* 
rapidly,  that  I  became  bewildered  and  completely  lost  my  way.  We 
found  ourselves,  finally,  in  a  cuUde-sac  or  blind  alley,  a  species  of 
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street,  which  though  rare  with  us,  is  frequently  met  with  in  London 
and  other  European  cities. 

The  street  was  a  wretched  one  enough,  and  evidently  inhabited  by 
the  very  lowest  chiss  of  people.  My  guide  led  the  way  to  one  of  the 
houses  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  alley,  and  knocked  gently  at  the 
door ;  it  was  cautiously  opened,  after  a  short  delay,  by  a  slatternly- 
looking  young  woman,  and  my  conductress,  receiving  from  her  a 
small  flat  candlestick,  led  the  way  up-stairs,  requesting  me  to  follow 
her. 

For  the  last  few  mhmtes  very  serious  doubts  of  the  prudence  of 
my  conduct  in  thus  intrusting  myself  to  the  guidance  of  a  perfect 
stranger,  in  such  a  locality,  had  been  passing  through  my  mind,  which 
were  by  no  means  dissipated  by  the  appearance  of  the  house  I  had 
entered.  However,  it  was  now  too  late  to  retreat,  and  after  a  mo- 
mentary hesitation  I  ascended  the  stairs.  When  we  reached  the 
second  floor,  the  young  woman  led  the  way  into  an  apartment  and  re- 
quested me  to  be  seated,  while  she  prepared  her  mother,  who  she  said 
occupied  the  chamber  above,  for  the  visit  of  a  stranger.  She  then 
left  me. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  was  in  a  miserably  dilapidated 
condition.  The  paper  which  had  once  covered  its  walls  Imng  in  strips 
in  various  places  ;  the  plaster  of  the  ceiling  had  fallen  away  here  and 
there,  and  several  panes  of  glass  were  wanting  in  the  windows,  their 
place  being  supplied  by  paper  rudely  pasted  on  the  sash.  The  furni- 
ture was  in  keeping  with  the  apartment;  a  ragged  carpet,  an  old 
horse-liair  sofa,  a  wooden  table  and  three  or  four  broken-backed, 
rickety-looking  chairs  completed  the  inventory.  The  whole,  dimly 
illumined  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  tallow  candle,  looked  gloomy 
enough.  I  approached  one  of  the  windows,  threw  it  open  and 
endeavored,  as  well  as  the  darkness  would  permit,  to  discover 
what  aspect  the  neighborhood  presented  in  that  direction.  The  room 
was,  as  I  had  conjectured,  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  looked  out 
upon  a  small  court-yard,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  the  rear  or  side- 
walls  of  the  adjacent  buildings.  But  two  windows  were  visible  in 
any  of  them,  and  in  neither  was  there  a  light  or  other  indication  of 
the  rooms  to  which  they  belonged  being  occupied.  I  closed  the  win- 
dow and  returned  to  my  seat  by  the  table.  The  vague  sense  of  un- 
easiness I  had  experienced  when  I  first  entered  the  house  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  very  positive  apprehension  of  some  impending  dnnger. 

As  nearly  as  I  could  judge  I  had  been  alone  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  wait  five  minutes  longer,  and  then, 
should  no  one  come,  endeavor  to  find  my  way  down-stairs  and  into 
the  street.    I  drew  out  my  watch ;   it  wanted  twenty  minutes  to 
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eleven.  I  waited  patiently  the  time  I  had  proposed,  and  then  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  apartment.  What  was  my  dismay  when,  on  tam- 
ing the  handle  of  the  door,  I  discovered  it  to  be  locked  on  the  oatside. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  peril  of  my  situation  flashed  upon  me.  My 
worst  fears  bade  fair  to  be  realized.  How  blindly  had  I  fallen  into  the 
trap  set  for  me,  to  which  the  gold,  so  carelessly  displayed  at  the  jew- 
eller's window,  had  doubtless  been  the  incentive.  The  story  so 
pathetically  told  me,  had  been,  of  course,  a  tale  invented  most  probar 
bly  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  excite  my  compassion.  It  had  sao- 
ceeded  well.  It  was  clear  I  was  to  be  robbed,  perhaps  murdered. 
Why  not  ?  I  had  myself,  I  recollected  —  and  I  cursed  my  fatuity  as  I 
did  so  —  told  the  woman,  whom  I  had  accompanied  to  the  house,  that 
I  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  city,  and  therefore,  she  would  argue, 
not  likely,  should  any  evil  befall  me,  to  be  missed  for  some  days  at 
least.  I  recalled,  too,  vividly,  the  momentary  gleam  of  satisfaction 
which  had  lightened  her  features  when  I  made  the  avowal. 

My  situation,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  now  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  Mirabel  in  the  'Inconstant,'  when  at  the  house  of  Lamorce^ 
With  the  play  itself  I  was  familiar,  and  indeed  who  that  has  ever  see^i 
Murdock's  admirable  delineation  of  the  character  can  forget  the  al- 
most painful  fidelity  to  nature  with  which  is  portrayed  the  mingled 
apprehension,  disgust  and  indignation  of  a  brave  man  forced  to  submit 
to  the  most  degrading  indignities  from  a  set  of  ruffians  by  whom  he 
is  hopelessly  out-matched?  The  coincidence  of  our  positions  was  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  reflection.  Mirabel  indeed  escapes,  but  here  the 
parallel  bade  fidr  to  end,  for  while  the  woman  who  had  entrapped  me 
might  very  well  stand  for  Lamorce,  I  could  hope  for  no  such  miracle 
as  an  Oriana  to  rescue  me. 

What  was  to  be  done  f  Were  there  no  means  of  forcing  the  lock  ? 
Yes  I  at  the  fire-place  stood  an  old-fashioned  brass  fender,  inside  of 
which  was  a  set  of  fire-irons.  The  poker — not  the  small  piece  of  iron 
crooked  at  one  end  most  generally  in  use  in  this  country,  but  a  straight 
bar  of  steel,  about  three  feet  in  length — would  enable  me  to  break 
open  the  door  without  difficulty.  I  instantly  seized  it,  and  was  about 
to  use  it  for  that  purpose,  when  a  moment's  reflection  made  me  pause. 
The  noise  I  should  not  &il  to  make  in  breaking  open  the  lock,  could 
not  but  warn  those  who  had  secured  it  that  I  was  conscious  of  my 
danger  and  endeavoring  to  escape.  Once  in  the  passage,  a  sudden 
blow  might  dash  the  light  from  my  hand,  and  assailed  in  the  dark  on 
the  narrow  staircase,  I  should  have  but  little  chance  to  defend  myself. 
Escape  by  the  window  was,  as  I  had  already  seen,  impracticable.  I 
resolved  therefore  to  await  the  event,  whatever  it  might  be,  where  I 
could  at  least  see  and  confront  the  peril  which  threatened  me.  I  was 
armed ;  I  carried  in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat  a  brace  of  small 
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single-barrelled  pistols,  and  it  was  not  without  satisfaotion  I  recollected 
that  I  had  but  the  very  day  before,  fearing  that  the  sea-idr  might 
have  affected  them,  drawn  the  charges  and  carefully  re-loaded  them. 
I  had,  liowever,  found  but  a  solitary  percussion-cap  in  the  case,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  replace,  on  one  pistol,  the  old  one.  Of  the  effi- 
ciency of  that  weapon,  therefore,  I  had  considerable  doubt ;  the  other, 
I  believed,  might  be  depended  upon.  The  poker,  too,  I  thought,  as 
I  glanced  at  it,  would  enable  me,  if  things  came  to  the  worst,  to  sell 
my  life  not  cheaply.  But,  suppose  myself  opposed,  not  to  a  single  as- 
sailant but  to  two,  or  perhaps  even  three  men  —  men  (and  I  knew 
that  London,  like  every  large  European  city,  must  number  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands  such)  rendered  desperate  by  habitual  poverty,  and, 
like  the  murderer  in  Macbetli, 

'  So  weary  with  disaster,  lugged  with  fortune  * 

as  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to 

*  Set  life  on  any  chance  to  mend  it,  or  be  rid  of  it* 

Would  they  be  likely  to  be  deterred  from  their  purpose  by  a  pistol  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  man  ?  No  !  they  would  argue,  I  could  hit  but 
one,  and  might,  and  very  probably  would,  miss  even  him,  if  they 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  upon  me.  However,  that  remained  to  be 
seen. 

I  waited  quietly  some  minutes ;  still  no  sound.  So  profound  was 
the  silence  and  so  sharpened  were  my  senses  by  anxiety,  that  I  could 
hear  the  very  ticking  of  the  watch  in  my  vest-pocket.  I  began  to 
feel  a  feverish  anxiety  to  know  and  brave  the  worst. 

I  am,  and  have  always  been,  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  depressing 
influence  which  an  ill-lighted  room  exercises  on  the  mind,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and,  in  my  present  situation, 
I  did  not  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  sombreness  of  the  apartment, 
which  increased  as  the  wick  of  the  solitary  candle  grew  longer  and 
longer.  There  were  no  snuffers,  and  I  feared  to  attempt  to  improve 
the  light  by  any  other  means,  lest  I  should  extinguish  it.  As  I 
gazed  at  it,  a  new  apprehension  seized  me.  But  a  small  piece  of  the 
candle  remained  unconsumed.  In  twenty  minutes,  therefore,  or  halt 
an  hour,  I  should  be  left  in  total  darkness.  I  turned  pale  at  the 
thought.  All  men,  alike  the  timid  and  the  brave,  have  an  instinctive 
dread  of  an  unseen  danger.  Ajax,  the  very  incarnation  of  physical 
courage,  when  a  sudden  darkness  covers  both  the  contending  armies, 
concludes  his  prayer  with 

'  The  light  of  heaven  restore, 


Give  me  to  aee^  and  Ajax  asks  no  more.' 
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And  the  yain-glorions  coward  Parolles  expreBses  die  same  idea  when, 
after  he  has  fallen  into  the  ambuscade  and  been  blindfolded,  he  ex- 
claims: 

'  Oiye  me  to  live,  or  let  me  look  upon  my  deftth  1 ' 

To  remain  where  I  was,  in  the  dark,  was  out  of  the  question.  To  en- 
deavor to  force  my  way  down-stairs,  an  idea  I  had  previously  rejected, 
was  now  my  only  alternative.  Still  I  would  not,  I  thought,  unneces- 
sarily precipitate  the  catastrophe.  I  would  wait,  as  patiently  as  might 
be,  until  as  near  as  I  could  guess  the  light  had  but  a  few  minutes  to 
burn,  and  then,  at  all  hazards,  try  to  make  my  way  out.  I  waited  ten, 
fifteen  minutes,  and  glanced  at  the  light,  and  then  was  about  to  carry 
my  resolution  into  eflfect  when  I  heard  a  slow,  heavy  step  ascending 
the  stairs ;  it  stopped  at  the  door ;  there  was  a  short  pause,  and  then 
a  key  turned  in  the  lock ;  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  the  woman  who  had  conducted  me  to  the  house. 

If  I  had  entertained  any  doubts  as  to  what  the  issue  of  the  affidr 
was  to  be,  one  glance  at  the  powerful,  sinister-looking  ruffian  before 
me  would  have  dissipated  them.  He  carried  in  his  right  hand  a  stout 
cudgel,  or  rather  bludgeon,  and  on  the  whole,  presented  the  appearance 
of  bemg  a  pretty  formidable  antagonist.  Still  I  felt  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that,  after  all,  I  had  but  one 
man  opposed  to  me.  Why  the  woman  had  accompanied  him  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture,  but  from  subsequent  events,  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  her  presence  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  proposed  it 
should  serve  as  a  check  to  any  unnecessary  display  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  her  companion ;  though  from  her  satisfaction,  when  she  learned 
I  was  a  stranger  in  England,  it  was  evident  that  she  had  anticipated 
and  was  prepared  to  embrace  the  alternative  of  carrying  matters  to 
extrenuty  should  I  by  resistance  render  it  necessary. 

The  man  at  once,  as  though  any  pretence  at  disguising  his  purpose 
were  perfectly  useless,  said,  ^  Hand  me  over  your  watch  and  what 
money  you  have  about  you,  and,'  he  added,  seeing  I  showed  no  dis- 
position to  comply  with  his  request,  but  remained  motionless  by  the 
fire-place,  ^  bo  quick  about  it  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.' 

As  he  spoke  he  advanced  toward  me  with  his  arm  upraised.  At 
the  same  moment  the  woman,  who  had  hitherto  remained  a  pasmve 
spectator  of  the  scene,  threw  herself  between  us,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  which  thrilled  me :  ^  Oh  I  no  blood,  Tim.  And  you,'  she  added, 
turning  to  me,  *  give  up,  without  redstance  whatever  he  require^ 
and  no  harm  shall  be&ll  you.' 

As  she  spoke  a  sudden  idea  struck  me.  In  one  moment  I  was  at 
her  side,  and  graspmg  her  arm  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  I  drew 
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a  pistol  from  my  breast  and  presented  it  within  a  few  incbes  of  her 
head. 

'  Advance  one  step  and  I  fire,'  I  cried  to  her  confederate,  who,  so 
rapid  had  been  my  movement,  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  us  with 
an  expression  of  stupid  bewilderment  on  his  coarse  features.  Ruffian 
as  he  was,  the  wretch  paused  irresolute.  Whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  the  woman  I  held  in  my  grasp, 
it  was  at  least  such  as  rendered  him  not  indifferent  to  her  safety,  and 
the  energy  of  my  language  and  manner  left  him  no  reason  to  douht 
that  I  would  execute  my  threat  if  driven  to  it.  '  Xow  mark  me,'  I 
continued,  addressing  myself  to  the  woman,  '  you  will  take  that  light 
in  one  hand,  we  will  proceed  together  down-stairs,  and  when  we  reach 
the  street-door  I  will  release  you.  ]3ut  remember,  should  you  attempt 
to  play  me  iixlse,  at  the  lirst  sign  of  treachery  on  your  part  or  that  of 
your  confederate,  your  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit !  You,'  I  said  to  the 
man,  '  will  remain  here ;  if  you  attempt  to  follow  us,  you  know  the 
consequences.' 

Without  further  parley  I  advanced  toward  the  door,  still  holding 
firmly  the  woman's  right  arm ;  in  her  left  hand  she  bore  the  light,  and 
in  this  position  we  passed  from  the  room.  As  we  did  so,  I  noticed 
that  her  face,  which  excitement  had  momentarily  suffused  with  a 
slight  color,  was  again  deadly  pale.  This  gave  cause  for  a  new  appre- 
hension on  my  part.  What  if  she  should  faint  ?  In  that  case  the 
light  would  fall  from  her  nerveless  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  I 
should  lose  the  advantage  which  her  fears  at  present  afforded  me. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  reached  the  lower  hall  without  my  fears 
being  realized,  and  as  the  street-door  swung  open,  I  addressed  my 
companion  for  the  last  time. 

'  Your  project,'  I  said,  '  was  not  ill-conceived,  but  has  failed  some- 
what in  the  execution  ;  and  you  have  given  me  a  lesson  in  physiog- 
nomy which  may  be  useful  to  me.  Were  it  not  that  I  owe  you  some 
slight  consideration  for  your  interposition  when  you  thought  my  life 
menaced,  I  would  deliver  both  you  and  your  accomplice  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  but  as  it  is,  I  spare  you.' 

She  made  no  reply,  and  in  another  moment  I  was  in  the  street.  I 
walked  rapidly  down  the  alley,  and  on  arriving  at  the  street  with 
which  it  communicated,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  a  policeman,  by 
whose  direction  I  easily  succeeded  in  regaining  the  Strand.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  I  was  at  my  hotel.  As  I  entered  I  heard  a  church 
clock  strike  twelve.  Can  it  be  possible,  I  thought,  that  I  quitted 
this  house  only  two  hours  ago ;  it  seems  as  though  whole  days  had 
elapsed  since  I  last  passed  its  portals.  So  true  is  the  remark  of  Mon- 
taigne '  that  we  measure  time  oflen  rather  by  events  than  by  duration ; 
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and  the  greater  the  number  of  incidents  that  occur  in  any  period,  the 
longer  that  period  appears  when  we  look  back  upon  it.' 

I  retired  to  my  chamber,  but  for  some  time  sought  repose  in  vain. 
When  sleep  did  at  last  visit  me,  it  w^as  fitful  and  disturbed,  and  in  my 
dreams  I  reenacted  the  scenes  of  the  evening.  I  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing, feverish  and  unrefreshed,  and  it  was  some  days  before  I  fully  re- 
covered from  the  efiect  on  my  nervous  system  of  my  first  night  in 
London. 


A    IVIEMOHY    OF    TllK    LATK    W.    T.    PORTJER. 


SUGQESTKD       BY       A       DAGUBRREOTYPK. 


I. 

A  HEART  where  kindly  words  and  deeds 

The  founts  were  still  unsealing, 
Whence  flowed,  unchecked  through  all  their  course, 

The  streams  of  generous  feeling : 
A  kind,  true  heart,  that  with  the  joys 

Could  share  the  griefs  of  others  ; 
And  ne^er  forsook  the  grand  old  faith 

That  all  mankind  are  brothers. 

II. 

A  soul  in  which  the  manlier  traits 

And  gentler  were  so  blended, 
That  none  could  say  where  these  began, 

Or  where  the  others  ended. 
Alas  I  to  fitly  speak  his  worth 

All  words  seem  poor  and  common, 
In  whose  large  spirit  nature  fused 

The  tenderness  of  woman.j 

III. 

Enough :  his  heart  has  ceased  to  beat ; 

His  soul  has  passed  the  portal 
Which  shuts  the  other  world  from  this, 

And  what  remains  is  mortal. 
But  long  as  brave  and  gentle  hearts 

Are  held  in  Memory's  keeping. 
Our  fond  and  sorrowing  thoughts  will  haunt 

The  grave  where  he  is  sleeping. 
Washinijion  City,  2>.  C.  b.  s.  a 
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HTJIMUOriDT 

AT   A   COURT   PAGEANT   IN   BERLIN. 

PnussiAN  royalty  was  soon  to  hold  high  revel  in  the  old  Sohloss  at 
Berlin.  A  fair  daughter  of  that  warrior  lino,  the  princely  House  of 
Dessau,  so  famed  in  Prussian  song  and  story,  was  about  to  many  a 
young  nephew  of  the  King.  She  is  a  descendant  in  a  direct  line  of 
Carlyle's  '  old  gun-powder  Dessau ' —  that  invulnerable  old  warrior, 
who  anticipated  our  American  story  by  nearly  a  century,  when,  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Dresden,  he  strengthened  his  own  resolution  and 
that  of  his  men  by  the  following  prayer :  '  Graciously,  O  Heavenly 
Father  !  aid  me  this  day ;  but  if  Tiiou  shouldst  not  be  so  disposed, 
at  least  lend  not  Tuy  aid  to  these  scoundrels,  the  enemy,  but  passively 
await  the  issue.' 

The  long  line  of  the  Unter  deii  Li7iden^  from  the  Brandenburg  €rate 
to  the  Lust  Garten,  had  been  alive  that  day  with  cuirassiers,  hussars, 
and  infantry,  who,  with  slow  and  stately  march,  had  conducted  the 
long  procession  of  state-carriages,  glowing  in  all  the  gilded  splendor 
of  medieval  times,  to  the  sombre-looking  palace.  In  the  largest  and 
most  cumbrous  of  these  state-carriages  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
fair  young  face,  and  been  for  a  moment  conscious  of  the  glance  of  a 
pair  of  soft  blue  eyes,  which  made  me  involuntarily  exclaim:  *What 
a  lovely  vision  I '  It  was  the  young  Princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  the 
affianced  of  Prince  Carl. 

That  night,  in  the  old  Schloss,  so  honored  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
Great  Frederick,  and  so  feared  as  the  haunted  spot,  where  the  appari- 
tion of '  The  White  Lady '  comes  to  warn  Prussian  Royalty  of  the  ap- 
proach of  that  greatest  monarch  of  them  all,  the  grim  king  of  terrors, 
there  was  a  gathering  of  all  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Berlin.  They 
had  come  to  participate  in  the  grand  ceremonies  that  always  accom- 
pany a  royal  wedding  in  Prussia,  and  to  celebrate  the  union,  with  the 
ancient  'torch-dance,'  and  other  curious  customs  that  date  back  to 
those  shadowy  times  when  '  the  House  of  Brandenburg'  was  a  vassal 
of  Poland. 

A  chamberlain's  ticket  was  the  '  open  sesame '  that  gave  me  ad- 
mittance to  the  long  picture-gallery,  through  which  the  bridal  pro- 
cession was  to  pass  on  its  way  to  the  royal  chapel.  On  my  arrival  I 
found  it  thronged  with  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  people  of  both  sexes, 
mostly  from  the  middle  classes  of  Berlin,  whose  social  position  was 
not  sufficiently  elevated  to  give  them  entrance  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  Prussian  royalty.  Formed  in  two  lines,  with  a  wide  space  between 
them,  they  were  awaiting  anxiously  the  arrival  of  the  procession. 
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Learning  from  one  of  the  chamberlains  in  waiting  that  it  was  not 
expected  for  more  than  an  hour,  I  availed  myself  of  the  leisure  afforded 
to  take  a  stroll  through  some  of  the  principal  chambers  of  this  gloomy 
old  pile  so  renowned  in  Prussian  history.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  same  official,  I  was  first  escorted  to  the  White  Hall,  then  ablaze 
with  myriads  of  wax  lights,  which  filled  this  magnificent  chamber 
with  softened  radiance.  There,  in  solemn  state,  stood  the  statues  of 
the  twelve  Brandenburg  electors,  and  the  eight  allegorical  figures,  re- 
presenting the  Prussian  provinces.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  the  founder 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  on  the 
eighteenth  of  January,  l^Ol ;  and  three  days  after,  in  a  chamber  not 
far  removed,  his  renowned  grandson,  the  Great  Frederick,  was  born. 
On  the  day  of  the  christening  an  American  aloe  was  observed  to 
blossom  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years,  and  into  this  White  Hall  the 
beautiful  plant  was  brought,  which  the  court  flatterers  and  poets  as- 
serted was  typical  of  the  splendor  that  Prussia  one  day  was  to  attain, 
under  the  prince  just  given  so  opportunely  to  the  nation.  The  flowery 
crown  of  the  aloe  remained  in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  while  the  plant 
itself  was  decaying.  This,  too,  was  allegorized  as  indicating  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  reigning  monarch,  which  in  less  than  a  year 
took  place. 

In  fact,  every  where  through  the  palace  recollections  of  the  interest- 
ing story  of  the  boyhood  and  manhood  of  Frederick  the  Great  came 
thronging  upon  me,  and  the  privations  and  sufferings  he  was  compelled 
to  undergo  on  account  of  the  brutality  of  his  half-mad  father.  Here 
was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  shameful  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
this  Prince,  which  would  have  crushed  the  manhood  out  of  the  most 
of  human  kind,  but  which  only  appeared  to  strengthen  and  develop 
his. 

Just  as  I  was  about  entering  the  royal  chapel,  a  loud  and  long- 
drawn  trumpet  peal  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  procession  to 
the  picture-gallery,  and  I  was  just  enabled  to  obtain  an  excellent 
position  in  the  line,  as  the  entrance-door  of  the  gallery  swung  slowly 
open,  and  the  head  of  the  magnificent  procession,  chamberlains  and 
pages  of  the  court,  in  the  richest  and  most  picturesque  costume, 
swept  with  measured  stateliness  into  the  hall.  Immediately  after  came 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia,  with  their  train-bearers 
and  lords  in  waiting,  their  gold  sticks  and  their  silver  sticks,  sweep- 
ing on  with  proud  step  through  the  long  line  of  their  liege  subjects, 
who  gazed  upon  each  member  of  the  royal  family  with  delighted 
eyes.  The  fair  young  Princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau  was  in  the  midst, 
but  appearing  at  a  sad  disadvantage  with  her  high  crown  of  circlet 
npon  circlet  of  diamonds,  surmounted  with  an  emerald  cross,  which 
fairly  made  her  stQop  with  its  weight.    Her  face  was  pale  and  eyes 
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downcast,  tlic  lids  of  which  had  a  swollen  look,  as  if  she  had  been 
weeping.     Could  she  have  had  any  forebodings  of  an  unhappy  future  ? 
For,  if  report  told  no  false  tale,  that  youth  at  her  side,  with  gross 
sensual  look,  so  soon  to  be  her  husband,  in  a  few  short  months  after 
the  nuptials  outraged  all  the  noblest  instincts  of  manhood,  by  brutally 
beating  the  woman  he  had  vowed  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish.     Im- 
mediately after  the  royal  family  followed  some  of  the  official  dignita- 
ries of  the  kingdom,  and  a  few  representatives  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
among  them  Prince  Esterhazy,  wearing  his  picturesque  Hungarian 
uniform,  with  a  broad  chain  of  gold  in  massive  links  across  his  breast 
and  a  diamond  star  of  great  size,  worn  as  an  order,  the  flash  of  which, 
as  it  reflected  the  myriad  wax-lights  above  and  around,  fairly  pained 
the  eye  with  its  brilliancy.     For  a  considerable  space  it  was  nothing 
but  a  nodding  of  plumes,  a  rustling  of  rich  stuffs,  and  a  dazzle  of 
diamonds  and  precious  stones,  as  one  after  another  of  the  habitues  of 
the  court  circle  i)assed  on.     ]5ut  it  was  like  some  empty  pageant  at 
Vanity  Fair.     Presently  there  was  an  unusual  stir  among  the  crowd, 
and  a  low  murmur  pervaded  the  whole  gallery.    It  was  easily  to  be 
seen  by  the  excitement  and  the  earnest  looks  visible  in  the  crowd 
that  some  very  distinguished  personage  was  approaching.     I  turned 
to  my  nearest  neighbor  to  inquire,  when  he  quickly  replied  :  *  Do  n*t 
you  observe  l^aron  Humboldt  is  coming  ?  '    I  saw  at  a  glance  what  a 
remarkable  hold  the  venerable  philosopher  had  upon  the   popular 
mind.    Tlie  flashing  })ageantry  of  the  court  they  had  gazed  upon 
without  much  emotion.    Tliey  felt  it  was  a  splendid  but  an  empty 
show.     Xow  the  majesty  of  mind  was  approaching,  and  it  needed  no 
chamberlains  or  pages  glittering  in  silver  and  gold  to  announce  its 
coming;  no  blaze  of  diamonds  for  its  ornament,  for  the  serene  light  of 
intellect  shone  round  about  it.    Dressed  in  a  faded  court  suit,  which 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  done  service  in  the  charming  saloons  of  the 
beautiful  Queen  Louisa  of  the  last  regime^  with  head  somewhat  bowed 
and  hands  crossed  behind  him,  the  venerable  philosopher  moved' 
thoughtfully  on.    Tliere  was  a  murnmr  of  approbation,  only  restrained 
by  the  etiquette  of  the  occasion  from  swelling  into  loud  acclaim.     Of 
this,  however,  he   did  not  appear  to  take  the  least  notice.    The 
pageantry  by  which  he  was  surrounded  clearly  had  no  charms  for 
him,  and  he  looked,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  felt,  that  he  would  have 
much  preferred  the  solitude  of  his  study  to  mingling  in  this  dance  of 
folly. 

This  was  the  first  sight  I  had  obtained  of  the  man  I  most  desired  to 
see  hi  all  Prussia,  and  I  gazed  at  him  most  earnestly  therefore  as  long 
as  he  continued  in  sight.  His  court  dress,  as  I  have  said  before,  was 
faded  in  the  extreme,  and  he  evidently  had  the  student's  contempt 
for  its  fopperies  and  fripperies.    Round  his  neck  he  wore,  suspended 
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by  a  plain  black  ribbon,  the  portrait  of  the  reigning  King,  while  the 
points  of  two  or  three  orders  were  just  visible,  peeping  from  beneath 
the  fold  of  the  left  collar  of  his  coat.  His  manner  was  abstracted  and 
his  thoughts  elsewhere  than  amid  the  splendid  pomp  and  pageantry 
flashing  around  him.  As  he  approached  the  centre  of  the  line  where 
I  had  taken  up  my  position,  he  looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  I 
was  struck  with  his  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  venerable  Doctor  s 
Alexander,  who  has  ^  left  a  name  to  live '  among  the  churches.  There 
was  the  same  dove-like  expression  out  of  his  eyes,  the  same  quiet  re- 
pose about  the  lines  of  the  mouth,  and  that  calm  serenity  about  the 
high  pale  brow,  that  all  remember  who  ever  looked  upon  the  sweet 
iace  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Considering  his 
great  age,  at  that  time  nearly  eighty-six,  his  step  was  remarkably 
firm,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  stoop  habitual  to  the  student,  hk 
carriage  was  indicative  of  great  strength  of  system.  The  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  last  King  of  Prussia,  and  in  high  favor  with  the 
reigning  monarch,  there  was  nothing  within  the  range  of  royal  benefits 
that  Humboldt  could  not  have  had  for  the  asking.  But,  with  the  true 
pride  of  the  devotee  of  science,  he  put  away  from  him  honors  and 
emoluments,  anxious  to  enrich  Prussia  and  the  world  with  the  contri- 
butions of  science,  and  asking  nothing  in  return.  Residmg  in  a  plain 
edifice  in  a  retired  part  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  his  books,  he 
worked  on  to  the  last,  and  death  found  him,  we  believe,  with  pen  in 
hand,  finishing  that  greatest  of  hb  works,  ^  Cosmos.'  His  worldly 
goods  were  not  great,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  library,  he 
owned  no  property  of  any  great  value.  His  library  he  left  to  his  &ith- 
ful  servant-man,  from  whom  it  was  recently  purchased  by  Lord  Bloom- 
field,  the  English  Minister  at  Berlin,  for  a  sum  not  much  exceeding 
forty  thousand  thalers. 

I  left  the  old  Schloss  about  ten  o'clock,  and  passed  out  of  the  gate 
toward  the  Lust  Garten,  between  those  celebrated  bronze  horses, 
that  are  certainly  the  best  imitation  I  have  ever  seen  of  those  on  the 
Monte  Cavallo  at  Rome.  As  I  looked  up  at  the  ancient  pile,  lights 
were  glancing  from  numerous  windows,  and  I  could  hear  the  faint 
notes  of  the  music  opening  the  first  dance  in  the  Hall  of  Knights. 
The  next  morning  the  prostrate  form  of  one  of  the  guards  was  found 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  chamber  in  the  palace,  and  when  restored  to 
consciousness,  persisted  in  the  story  that  he  had  seen  a  vision  of  the 
White  Lady  about  midnight  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace.  All 
Berlin  believed  the  tale,  and  from  the  palace  to  the  humblest  cottage 
there  was  an  anxious  feeling  as  to  what  the  future  had  in  store.  A 
few  months  afterward  the  Emperor  of  Russia  died,  and  as  he  was  re- 
lated by  marriage  to  the  Royal  House  of  Brandenburg,  the  coming  of 
the  apparition  the  quidnuncs  conceived  was  legitimately  accounted  for. 
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No  blossoms  wild  and  fair, 
From  the  cold  sods  are  peeping ; 

Violets  with  blue-veined  eye-lids, 
'Neath  the  brown  turf  are  sleeping : 

No  brier-roses  shower 
Their  wealth  in  vale  or  glen, 

No  cowslips,  Spring's  gay  heralds, 
Peer  forth  from  mossy  feu. 

Silence  is  in  the  forest, 
And  silence  in  the  vale, 

Save  when  my  rustling  footsteps 
Startle  the  timid  quail ; 

Save  when  the  air  reechoes 
The  crow's  discordant  jar, 

Or  through  the  mountain  passes 
Rolls  on  the  rumbling  car  : 

Or  a  brook  its  fetters  sunders, 
And  madly  goes  its  way. 

Dashing,  in  tameless  frolic. 
Its  curling  wreaths  of  spray : 

My  languid  spirit  wakens, 
I  seek  His  sheltering  arms, 

AVho  gives  each  varying  season 
Its  own  peculiar  charms. 

The  merry-darting  squirrel 
Leaps  on  the  leafless  tree ; 

His  bright  round  eye  is  watching 
My  movements  anxiously ; 

Like  some  coquettish  maiden, 
He  flies  from  spray  to  spray, 

Then  turns  to  note  his  triumph. 
With  cool  yet  shy  delay. 

The  ice-clad  boughs  are  glistening 
On  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

As  in  torch-lighted  caverns 
The  sparry  crystals  gleam ; 

Garlands  of  partridge-berries 
Arc  on  the  brown  sod  lying. 

And  fairy  trees  of  snow-white  moss 
AVith  sea-bom  coral  vying. 

Fair  in  their  sculptured  outline. 
Stand  the  shorn  forest  kings, 

AVhile  at  their  feet  no  lichen, 
With  crimson  beaker,  springs : 

Deep  gladness  thrills  my  spirit, 
Forth  swells  tlie  impassioned  prayer 

To  Him  who  makes  each  season 
Ills  own  peculiar  care. 
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LimE     AMiOlSTG-     THE      K  A.inini  R  S  : 

OR    SKETCHEa     IN     SOUTHERN    AFRICA. 


BT     JOHN     BOSK. 


While  travelling  in  the  Zooloo  country,  which  joins  that  of  the 
Beuchuannas  to  the  southward  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  our 
party  consisting  of  three,  Archbell,  Anderson  and  myself,  we  received 
a  call  from  an  old  Beuchuanna  chief,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men 
of  his  tribe,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  Zooloo  king  Panda.  The  old  chief* 
regarded  us  with  much  curiosity,  asked  us  many  questions  about  the 
white  nations  beyond  the  big  waters,  and  after  spending  a  couple  of 
hours  with  us,  and  having  exacted  a  promise  from  us  that  we  would 
on  the  morrow  accompany  him  to  his  Umzi  (village)  and  partake  of 
the  hospitalities  of  his  Kraal,  (hut,)  he  took  his  leave  apparently 
greatly  delighted  with  his  visit. 

Having  heard  much  of  the  friendly  and  hospitable  character,  singu- 
lar habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  Beuchuannas,  and  our  curiosity 
having  been  moreover  excited  at  Moffat's  description  of  the  tree-vil- 
lages in  that  country,  which  we  were  desirous  to  see  for  ourselves, 
it  was  of  course  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  accepted  the  escort  of 
the  chief  and  his  followers. 

After  five  days'  journeying  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  fer- 
tile, and  healthy  regions  of  the  earth,  in  truth  '  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,'  we  reached  the  borders  of  the  Beuchuanna  country. 
Though  the  pen  of  a  James  would  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  scenery  which  greeted  the  eye  during  the  first  few 
days  of  our  travels,  yet  we  had  observed  comparatively  no  indica- 
tions of  the  splendor  that  was  to  meet  our  gaze  when  we  reached  the 
mountain  top  which  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  tree-villages.  We 
were  seized  with  involuntary  amazement  when  the  scene  burst  upon 
our  enraptured  gaze.  Spread  out  before  us  in  the  form  of  an  amphithe- 
atre, and  covering  an  area  of  about  nine  square  miles,  lay  a  beautiful 
fertile  valley,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  rejoicing  in  an 
eternal  verdure,  where  wild  and  luscious  fruits  hung  invitingly  at 
every  step,  ripening  beneath  a  sky  of  more  than  Italian  splendor.  In 
the  midst  of  this  delightful  scene,  and  occupying  a  grand  and  roman- 
tic solitude,  stood  a  gigantic  tree,  supporting  amid  its  rich,  green 
foliage  what  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  number  of  bee-hives,  but  which, 
upon  nearer  inspection,  we  ascertained  to  be  the  huts  or  domiciles  of 
the  inhabitants.    The  tree  bore  upon  its  wide-spreading  branches 
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eleven  bee-lnve-sliaped  habitations,  from  nine  to  eleven  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  rich,  green  pasturage,  sparkling  rivulets,  and  neatly  culti- 
vated plots  of  laud  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree  made  it  indeed  a  charm- 
ing sight,  while  in  the  surrounding  distance  the  frowning  chain  of 
mountains  fringed  with  mamosa  trees,  formed  a  most  striking  back- 
ground to  the  picture. 

The  Beuchuannas  roost  thus  in  the  trees  for  protection  against  the 
lions  and  tigers  which  abound  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  are 
very  destructive  to  human  life.  One  tree  forms  a  village ;  slender 
twigs  fastened  in  a  circle,  (to  a  platform  of  bamboo  extending  from 
branch  to  branch,)  and  united  at  the  centre,  form  the  skeleton  of  the 
hut,  the  space  between  the  twigs  being  filled  up  with  reeds,  and  the 
whole  thatched  over  with  bulrushes.  The  huts  are  supported  by 
forked  sticks  or  poles,  the  ascent  being  made  by  means  of  notches  cut 
in  the  supporting  poles.  The  younger  branches  of  the  families  gen- 
erally reside  in  the  top  story. 

A  sudden  flight  from  the  ground  to  these  airy  habitations  upon  the 
alarm  of  tigers,  forms  one  of  the  most  comical  scenes  that  can  be 
imagined.  While  sojourning  among  the  Beuchuannas,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of  these  routs.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
tree  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  variously  engaged,  the  men  in 
field  sports,  the  women  in  agricultural  and  domestic  duties,  and  sev- 
eral groups  distributed  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tree  in  various  pic- 
turesque attitudes,  and  enjoying  themselves  in  alternate  snuffing  and 
smoking.  All  at  once  the  well-known  cry  of  '  Tigers  1 '  rang  through 
t  he  forest  and  startled  the  whole  community.  The  brave  among  the 
men  flew  to  their  arms,  and  '  helter-skelter,'  one  over  the  other,  men 
women  and  urchins,  yelling,  screeching  and  squalling  in  a  perfect 
Babel  of  hideous  outcry,  kicking  over  milk-pans  and  water-basketSi 
the  whole  crowd  swarmed  to  the  tree ;  the  women  caught  up  the 
children,  each  man  picked  up  his  nearest  wife  under  one  arm,  whfle 
with  the  other,  assisted,  cat-like,  by  his  toes,  ho  climbed  with  spouse 
and  progeny  into  the  perch,  while  beneath  the  tiger-hunt  progressed. 
The  yelling  of  the  men  below,  mingling  with  the  tigers'  cries,  and 
the  turmoil  from  the  tree,  gave  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  music  of 
Pandemonium. 

The  little  that  is  known  or  read,  concerning  a  great  portion  ol 
Southern  Africa  and  its  inhabitants,  is  just  sufficient  to  render  the  re- 
mainder extremely  doubtful ;  and  these  sketches  (which  are  the  result 
of  my  own  personal  experience  and  obsei'vations)  will  convey  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  country,  the  state  of  society,  the  form  of  government,  the 
manners,  customs,  and  general  mode  of  life,  of  the  people  of  this  in- 
teresting region. 

Upon  the  southern  limits  of  the  African  continent  is  situated  that 
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immense  tract  of  country  known  as  Kaffraria,  and  its  northern 
frontier  which  trenches  on  the  wilderness,  is  inhabited  by  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the  KafBr  races,  the  Zooloos. 

The  country  of  the  Zooloos,  or  Amazooloo,  as  it  is  called,  stretches 
from  the  twenty-seventh  to  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  occu- 
pying on  the  African  continent  a  position  similar  in  respect  of  latitude 
to  that  of  Rio  Grande  on  the  continent  of  America,  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  unexplored  deserts,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles 
north-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Zooloos  are  a  warlike, 
nomadic  people,  who  it  is  thought  have  conquered  and  extirpated 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country  they  now  possess.  They  are  a 
fine,  handsome  race,  bold,  fearless,  and  commanding  in  appearance, 
superior  in  stature  and  beauty  to  all  the  other  African  races ;  in  shape 
they  are  tall,  robust,  and  athletic ;  good-humored,  frank  and  pleasing 
in  manner,  and  with  a  dignity  of  carriage,  and  an  openness  of 
eye  indicative  to  the  beholder  of  dauntless  courage  and  perfect 
independence. 

While  travelling  among  these  people,  I  was  much  prepossessed  in 
their  favor.  They  have  none  of  the  morose  churlishness  of  manner 
which  characterizes  some  native  tribes ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
cheerful,  sprightly,  and  susceptible  of  kindness,  and  not  backward  in 
showing  gratitude.  They  evince  much  acuteness  and  penetration,  are 
quick  in  acquiring  knowledge,  shrewd  in  making  a  bargain,  and  gen- 
erally true  to  their  word. 

The  capital  of  Amazooloo,  the  residence  of  the  king,  owns  to  the 
very  musical  name  of  Unkungunhlovo.  As  we  approached  the  city, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  sun 
was  rapidly  diving  into  the  abyss  of  heaven,  and  seemed  for  a  few 
moments  to  pause  in  mockery  upon  the  summit  of  a  gigantic  berg, 
while  the  whole  landscape  was  flooded  with  the  warm  coloring  and 
tints  of  a  southern  sky,  and  in  the  distance  we  beheld  the  Indian  Ocean, 
with  its  vast  expanse  of  merry  waves,  lending  an  additional  charm  to 
the  scene. 

As  we  looked  upon  the  Zooloo  capital  from  among  the  mamosa 
trees  on  the  distant  hills,  it  wore  more  the  appearance  of  a  race- 
course than  a  city.  It  is  perfectly  circular,  and  the  huts  of  the  in- 
habitants are  built  around  it  like  a  gigantic  ring,  three  miles  in 
circumference,  the  area  serving  for  a  parade-ground ;  a  wooden  fence 
or  stockade  surrounded  it  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  huts, 
and  forms  its  only  fortification. 

Upon  our  arrival  in  the  city,  our  party  were  invited  by  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal  at  his  kraal,  where  we 
were  very  hospitably  received  by  his  wives  and  friends.    When  we 
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joined  til  cm,  a  large  earthen  pot,  filled  with  buffalo  meat  and  the  flesh 
of  the  hippopotamus,  was  swung  a  la  Gipsy  over  a  large  fire  in  the 
middle  of  the  assembly,  who  were  grouped  in  a  circle  around  it,  con- 
templating its  beauties ;  and  when  the  Kaffirs  were  sufficiently  warmed, 
and  the  buffalo,  etc.,  well  boiled,  the  most  venerable  person  of  the 
swarm  made  a  rusli  at  the  contents  with  an  enormous  spoon,  which 
takes  up  a  pint  at  each  dip  ;  a  dozen  spoonfuls  is  nothing  to  a  hungry 
Zooloo  ;  the  rest  of  the  company  followed  suit,  and  continued  eating 
until  they  were  Jilled  tip  or  hloicn  out,  and  they  manifested  much  B^^ 
prise  at  our  short-comings  in  the  devouring  line.  When  the  meal  was 
over  they  commenced  singhig  in  head-splitting  style,  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  whistling  and  clapping  of  hands,  in  laudation  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  themselves,  and  their  country. 

The  ingoodor  or  smoking  machine  was  then  handed  round ;  it  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  reed  inserted  in  the  horn  of  an  ox,  and  used 
for  smoking  the  leaves  of  the  wild  hemp  ;  the  smoke  is  drawn  into 
the  lungs  through  the  wide  aperture  of  the  horn,  which  almost  covers 
the  face.  When  the  individual  is  perfectly  filled  with  smoke,  he 
hands  the  apparatus  to  his  neighbor  to  enjoy  the  same  luxury.  A 
native  beer,  called  sopoJcu,  was  also  served  round ;  the  beer  is  brewed 
from  India  or  guinie  com,  and  fermented  with  milk,  and  so  thick  that 
it  forms  both  victuals  and  drink.  It  is  not  intoxicating  when  taken 
moderately,  but  this  objection  is  provided  for  by  taking  it  in  hirge 
quantities,  a  gallon  or  two  at  a  time  ;  and  the  Zooloos  being  somewhat 
modest,  as  the  ancient  Romans  used  to  bind  their  heads  with  the 
leaves  of  the  ivy,  believing  that  that  plant  dispelled  the  fiimes  of  the 
vine,  so  the  Zooloos  cover  their  foreheads  with  top-knots  of  birds' 
feathers,  to  conceal,  if  they  cannot  dispel,  the  effects  of  the  sopokuj 
their  pride  as  warriors  teaching  them  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
being  overcome  by  liquor  in  the  presence  of  their  women. 

The  easy,  social  disposition  of  the  Zooloos  makes  singing  and  danc- 
ing a  great  feature  of  their  lives.  The  songs  are  most  of  the  king's 
own  composition,  l^cfore  opening  the  concert  they  seat  themselves 
in  a  circle ;  then,  when  the  song  begins,  they  jerk  themselves  to-and- 
fro  and  up-and-down,  the  movement  gradually  increasing  in  quickness 
as  the  song  progresses ;  every  singer  becomes  excited,  and  jolting 
his  body  in  the  most  grotesque  manner,  puffing  all  the  time  with  a 
noise  like  that  of  a  locomotive  coming  into  a  station,  and  every  now 
and  then  giving  vent  to  his  ecstatic  feelings,  in  a  shrill  whistle,  re- 
minding one  still  more  of  a  steam-engine. 

There  is  usually  very  good  rhyme  in  their  music.  Nor  are  their 
ideas  devoid  of  a  certain  rude  poetry,  as  the  following  translation  of 
one  of  their  songs  will  show  : 
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'  ZooLoo  has  returned  from  war, 
From  breaking  his  enemies'  spear, 
And  the  skulls  of  his  foe  are  broken ; 
The  land  behind  us  is  red  with  blood, 
Red  as  the  heavens  when  the  sun  is  dying. 
The  voice  of  the  battle  was  great  at  noon, 
For  the  warriors  were  many  and  strong ; 
But  at  eve  it  was  still,  very  still, 
For  the  foes  that  shouted  were  dead,  every  one ; 
And  ZooLoo  stood  on  the  mountain, 
On  the  ground  his  valor  had  won, 
And  he  gazed  down  on  the  valley, 
On  the  rivers  of  blood ; 
And  the  spear  of  Zooloo  pointed  to  them, 
And  he  cried :  We  have  done  it 
For  the  glory  of  our  country  and  king, 
"We  have  gained  great  spoils  from  mighty  warriors, 
And  our  kraals  shall  be  filled  witl*  cattle  ; 
Milk  shall  flow  through  our  land, 
Our  women  shall  grow  fat  with  the  spoils  of  the  foe ; 
They  shall  caress  us  when  we  come  from 
The  breaking  of  bones, 
And  their  kiss  shall  be  sweet  to  our  lip ; 
They  shall  be  proud  and  happy, 
For  they  are  the  women  of  Zooloo, 
Who  is  very  mighty, 
And  high  above  all  other  nations  of  the  world.' 

During  the  course  of  such  songs,  and  under  the  excitement  which 
it  occasions,  a  quarrel  frequently  occurs.  The  disputants  spring  up 
hnmediately  and  settle  the  difficulty  with  their  club-sticks  or  knob- 
kerries,  something  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  quarter-staff  play 
practised  in  England  a  few  centuries  ago.  Having  settled  the  dispute, 
they  rejoin  their  friends  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

These  songs,  with  dances,  are  almost  their  sole  amusements.  The 
dances  are  frequently  upon  a  scale  of  great  splendor.  Sometimes  four 
thousand  or  five  thousand  persons  assemble ;  the  king  on  such  occa- 
sions always  being  present,  and  very  ambitious  to  acquit  himself  well 
in  the  national  amusements.  They  dance  in  a  circle,  the  women  being 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ring ;  each  dancer  has  his  movement,  and 
the  harder  he  stamps  and  the  higher  he  jumps  the  cleverer  he  believes 
his  dancing  to  be.  I  have  occasionally  met  persons  in  more  civilized 
society,  who  apparently  hold  the  same  opinion.  At  one  of  these 
great  dances  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  about  one 
hundred  of  the  king's  wives,  among  whom  were  five  poetesses,  whose 
songs  were  exclusively  sung  on  the  occasion.  It  is  at  these  merry- 
makings that  matrimonial  engagements  often  take  their  origin.  If  a 
man  becomes  enamored  at  the  dance,  he  presents  the  lady  with  a 
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calabash  of  snuff  or  a  few  strings  of  beads,  which  are  highly  prized  by 
them ;  should  these  prove  successful,  the  next  step  is  to  present  himself 
at  the  girl's  kraal  and  demand  her  in  marriage.  He  is  then  invited  to 
enter  the  kraal  and  partake  of  its  hospitalities,  and  is  confidentially  eD- 
joined  by  the  father  to  use  his  best  effort  to  please  the  young  girl  and 
win  her  to  his  desires,  so  as  to  avoid  compulsion,  which  would  be  re- 
sorted to  in  case  of  her  refusal  of  the  young  man's  offers.  The  elder 
branches  of  the  family  usually  retire  on  such  occasions,  and  leave  the 
young  people  to  enjoy  themselves  as  they  best  can.  Dancing  and  sing- 
ing, aided  by  more  material  feasting,  is  immediately  '  in  order,'  and 
gone  into  with  great  gusto.  The  young  suitor  exerts  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  render  himself  pleasing,  not  by  remarks  upon  the  weather, 
but  by  exciting  admiration  for  his  vocalization  and  agility  ;  he  sings 
several  songs  descriptive  of  his  passion.  Should  he  succeed  equally 
with  the  parent  and  daughter,  they  appoint  a  day  for  the  meeting  of 
the  friends  of  both  parties,  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  girl  and 
her  value.  On  that  day  the  bridegroom,  together  with  his  friends, 
seats  himself  at  the  door  of  his  kraal  and  waits  the  arrival  of  the  bride, 
who  comes  escorted  with  the  people  of  the  tribe.  She  is  tastefully  at- 
tired, her  hair  being  decorated  with  feathers  in  imitation  of  a  crown, 
and  her  skin  well  oiled  and  polished  for  the  occasion ;  she  wears  a 
skin  petticoat,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  called  an  issekaka ; 
the  rest  of  her  body  is  left  naked,  except  for  a  profusion  of  beads,  of 
which  many  rows  are  suspended  round  her  neck.  The  overture  is  as 
often  made  by  the  women  as  the  men.  The  bride's  father  usually 
sends  a  cow  with  her  as  a  present.  When  she  arrives  in  the  presence 
of  her  future  husband,  she  and  her  attendants  perform  a  dance,  ac- 
companied with  as  largo  an  amount  of  noise  as  they  can  conveniently 
get  up  for  the  occasion.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  lady  on  this  occasion  to 
appear  as  agile  as  possible  in  the  presence  of  the  bridegroom's  friends, 
and  that  which  she  may  lack  in  grace  she  makes  up  in  expertness. 
The  ballet  being  finished  and  all  present  being  satisfied  with  the  lady's 
performance,  her  friends  proceed  to  settle  the  important  question  of 
how  much  she  is  worth,  the  average  price  of  a  young  miss  being  from 
six  to  ten  cows.  Beauty  is  estimated  by  bulk,  the  fattest  woman  is 
the  most  valuable  ;  and  she  must  be  a  Helen  or  a  Venus  whose  worth 
is  considered  equal  to  twelve  cows.  The  girl  is  valued  perhaps  at  six ; 
her  lover  offers  three ;  the  offer  is  rejected.  Very  much  chattering 
and  haranguing  on  both  sides  take  place,  but  at  length  the  bargain  is 
struck  at  the  price  originally  demanded,  and  the  bridegroom  is  made 
a  happy  man  by  the  gain  of  a  wife  and  the  loss  of  six  cows. 

Then  an  ox  is  slaughtered  and  a  feast  takes  place,  at  which  astound- 
ing feats  in  the  devouring  line  are  accomplished.  Twenty  hungry 
Zooloos  will  devour  a  bullock  in  four  hours,  and  leave,  except  tho 
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bones,  *  not  a  wrack  behind.'  Then  comes  the  Issigaziso,  or  washing 
with  beads  for  joy,  which  is  done  to  signify  the  washing  away  of  all 
past  sorrows,  and  is  also  a  symbolical  bint  of  the  necessity  of  cleanli- 
ness in  the  household,  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  Zooloos,  and  in- 
deed among  all  savages. 

The  new  wife  remains  the  pet  of  the  kraal  about  as  long  as  her  hus- 
band remembers  the  six  cows  she  cost  him ;  as  soon,  however,  as  he 
ceases  to  brood  over  the  expense  of  his  lady-love,  her  influence  begins 
to  wane,  and  he  casts  his  eyes  about  him  to  find  another  investment 
of  a  similar  nature. 


IN       MEMORIAM, 

Up  in  the  steeple  tipped  with  gold 

The  dreary  mid-night  bells  have  tolled  ; 
And  the  spectre-like  clouds  go  flitting  bj^, 
While  the  echoes  dying  say,  as  they  die, 

*  'T  is  gone,  't  is  gone/ 

*  'T  is  gone,  't  is  gone,^  the  thoughtless  shoiit^ 

*  The  new  year 's  in  —  the  old  year 's  out ;  ^ 
But  ah !  there  are  many  who  say,  with  a  sigh, 
With  the  bended  head  and  with  tearful  eye, 

*  'T  is  gone  I  't  is  gone ! ' 

*  'T  is  gone ; '  the  pale  moon  saileth  by, 
So  far  from  earth,  so  near  the  sky ; 

And  the  steeple's  shadow  moves  o'er  the  sod 
Where  the  chiseled  marble  saith,  *  Gone  to  God  ! ' 
Gone,  oh !  gone  I 

Gone,  oh !  gone :  and  the  bells  that  tolled 

Up  in  the  steeple  tipped  w'lth  gold, 
Woke  a  broken  heart  from  a  troubled  sleep. 
To  fold  thin  hands,  and  to  whisper  and  weep, 
*  'T  is  gone,  't  is  gone ! ' 

Gone,  0  God  !  and  old  Sexton  Time, 

Who  rang  just  now  the  dead  year's  chime. 
Wrote  its  name  on  our  hearts  with  iron  hand. 
With  a  vanished  one's  in  the  silent  land  — 
Gone,  oh  I  gone. 

Gone,  and  our  hearts  are  buried  there 

With  that  dead  year,  while  to  his  heir 
The  cypress  we  bring,  not  the  holly  bough, 
For  a  loved  one  then  but  an  angel  now 

With  the  old  year  gone !  ^  ^ 
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Feom  the  time  when  that  veteran  actor,  Mr.  Thespis,  was  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  with  his  ox-cart  on  the  Attic  circuit,  down  to  the 
present  days  of  gilded  and  decorated  '  dramatic  temples,'  the  theatre, 
and  especially  that  part  which  is  concealed  from  the  spectators,  has 
been  a  subject  of  interest  and  curiosity  to  the  uninitiated.  There  is 
something  so  mysterious  about  the  trap-doors,  the  working  of  the 
scenery,  the  red  fire,  and  above  all,  in  the  way  in  which  common  men 
and  women  become  kings,  or  queens,  or  spirits,  or  indeed  any  thing 
but  common  men  and  Avomen,  that  it  is  no  wonder  so  many  people 
should  be  seized  with  a  desire  to  go  behind  the  scenes. 

It  is  like  being  let  into  a  secret,  to  be  able  to  see  how  the  water- 
wheel  is  turned  by  a  man  with  the  aid  of  a  crank,  how  the  waves  of  a 
particularly  stormy  sea  are  made  by  sundry  sheets  shaken  at  the  ends, 
how  the  thunder  is  only  the  banging  of  an  old  piece  of  iron,  and  the 
rain  only  the  rattling  of  dried  peas  in  a  box.  The  audience  see  and 
hear  only  the  effects,  you  see  the  causes :  now  to  see  the  causes  of 
things,  and  to  know  more  than  one's  neighbors,  is  just  what  pleases 
every  body. 

But  however  this  may  be,  Mr.  Samuel  Coot,  in  walking  down  with 
Mr.  Charles  Snipe  to  their  '  store,'  or  more  properly,  to  their  em- 
ployers' store,  expressed  a  wish  that  he  could  go  on  the  stage  and  see 
how  things  were  done. 

'Very  easy  thing,'  says  Snipe  —  Snipe  is  an  old  bird,  and  is  up  to  a 
thing  or  two  — '  the  Italian  opera  is  here.     Go  on  as  a  super  J* 

*  That  would  be  jolly,'  says  Coot,  '  but  how  am  I  to  get  on  ?  ' 

'  I  '11  fix  it  for  you,'  says  Snipe,  '  and  perhaps  I  '11  go  with  you.  It 's 
an  infernal  bore,  to  be  sure,  after  the  first  time,  but  then  I  have  n't 
been  on  for  a  year,  and  besides,  it 's  a  very  cheap  way  of  hearing  the 
opera.     Only  bring  a  dollar  with  you,  that 's  all.' 

As  Snipe  did  the  thing  to  accommodate  Coot,  of  course  it  was  no 
more  than  right  that  Coot  should  pay  the  bill. 

But  Coot  was  in  ecstasies.  All  that  day  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  opera.  His  ledger  became  in  his  imagination  a  stage,  while 
the  sum  total  of  a  column  became  a  line  of  supernumeraries,  with  a  big 
figure  nine  for  a  captain.  He  said,  '  Yes,  my  lord,'  to  the  senior 
partner,  and  was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  that  '  his  carriage  waited,' 
but  remembered  in  time  that  it  was  only  an  express-wagon  at  the 
door.  He  bought  a  libretto  of  the  opera,  '  Robert  le  Diable,'  and 
read  it  while  dining  at  his  eating-house,  indulging  himself  also  with 
frequent  peeps  into  it  all  the  afternoon,  to  the  considerable  detriment 
of  his  accuracy  as  an  accountant. 
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The  longest  day,  however,  must  have  an  end,  and  this  day,  although 
very  lengthy  in  Coot's  estimation,  was  certainly  not  an  exception. 
The  friends  were  at  the  stage-door  an  hour  before  the  commencement 
of  the  performance,  and  after  Snipe  had  held  a  short  but  mysterious 
colloquy  with  the  door-keeper,  they  were  admitted.  Every  thing 
within  was  dark  and  gloomy. 

'  Follow  me,'  said  Snipe,  '  and  mind  you  do  n't  stumble  over  any 
thing.' 

So  Coot  followed  him  along  past  some  piles  of  scenery  and  then 
down  the  stage,  which  was  thrown  open  even  to  the  dead  wall  at  the 
back. 

'  Look  about  you,'  said  his  guide,  '  and  see  the  size  of  the  thing. 
They  have  n't  begun  to  '  set'  it  yet.' 

Coot  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  '  setting  the  stage,'  on  which  he  was 
standing,  and  which  sloped  away  down  to  the  green  curtain,  through 
which  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  lights  in  the  house  could  be  seen,  but 
he  looked  about  him  and  then  up  the  tangled  net-work  of  ropes  and 
pulleys  so  far  above  his  head,  and  began  to  feel  himself  growing  un- 
commonly small. 

'  Come  on,'  said  the  dauntless  Snipe,  and  immediately  commenced 
a  descent  down  what  appeared  to  be  the  cellar-stairs.  Anived  under- 
neath the  stage,  a  short  walk  past  the  machinery  for  working  the  trap- 
doors, brought  them  to  a  low  room,  well-lighted,  and  redolent  with 
stale  gas  and  the  fumes  of  burnt  cork.  A  large,  rough,  wooden  table 
in  the  centre,  with  another  table,  or  shelf,  which  ran  all  round,  against 
the  wall,  both  covered  with  garments  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  left  only 
a  narrow  space  between,  which  was  filled  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  men, 
in  all  the  different  stages,  from  the  grub  to  the  full-blown  butterfly, 
that  is  to  say,  from  very  ordmary-looking  individuals,  in  still  more 
ordinary-looking  clothes,  to  gay,  rosy-cheeked,  moustached  young 
lords.  Some  were  struggling  into  not  over-clean  woollen  tights,  some 
putting  on  slashed  doublets,  which  were  always  either  too  large  or  too 
small  for  them,  while  others  were  be-rougeing  and  be-corking  their 
countenances,  with  a  most  lavish  hand. 

These  young  scions  of  nobility  did  not  cease  these  preparations,  al- 
though they  looked  rather  askance  at  the  new-comers.  Coot  had  time 
to  observe  all  these  things,  while  Snipe  was  having  a  short  conversa- 
tion with  the  captain  of  the  supers  and  the  dresser.  Finally,  two 
bundles  of  clothes  were  selected  and  the  friends  essayed  to  put  them 
on.  Now,  Coot  is  by  no  means  an  Apollo  Belvidere,  in  his  pro- 
portions. In  fact.  Nature,  although  perhaps  not  sparing  in  her 
materials,  has  been  a  little  careless  in  her  manner  of  putting  them  to- 
gether. It  is  as  if  the  frolicksome  dame,  in  rolling  him  out,  had 
rolled  him  too  much,  and  on  standing  him  up  and  finding  how  tall  he 
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was,  had  struck  him  a  powerful  blow  on  the  head,  with  the  intention 
of  making  him  shorter,  which  blow,  instead  of  producing  the  desired 
effect,  had  unfortunately  only  driven  his  neck  down  into  his  shoulders 
and  caused  his  legs  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  perpendicular.  An 
intelligent  tailor,  with  a  judicious  use  of  cotton,  has  considerably  im- 
proved on  the  original,  but  when  deprived  of  his  handiwork,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  Coot's  appearance  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  imposing, 
especially  if  you  add  a  pair  of  spectacles,  placed  astride  an  uncommonly 
large  nose. 

Now,  imagine  Coot  in  tights  which  fitted  no  better  than  those  of 
Shakspeare's  '  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,'  struggling  at  an  old  green 
velvet  doublet,  which  was  something  like  a  little  boy's  frock,  only 
larger,  and  which  he  was  trying  to  put  on  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had 
been  his  coat. 

'  Turn  it  about ! '  said  the  dresser,  who  discovered  his  difficulty ; 
'  it  buttons  behind.' 

And  so  he  helped  him  on  with  his  doublet,  pinned  around  his  neck 
a  great  white  linen  collar,  stuck  a  velvet  cap  very  much  over  one  eye, 
and  got  him  a  pair  of  russet  boots,  several  sizes  too  large,  which 
slipped  off  at  the  heel  at  every  step. 

'  Now  then,'  says  the  dresser,  '  to  make  you  look  gay  ! ' 

He  accordingly  drags  him  across  the  room,  to  where  there  is  a  look- 
ing-glass and  a  box  of  red  powder,  something  like  very  fine  brick- 
dust,  into  which  he  dips  a  dirty  bit  of  cotton  cloth  and  proceeds  to 
daub  over  the  cheeks  of  his  unfortunate  victim.  Afterward,  he  sticks 
a  wedge  of  cork  in  the  gas-light,  and  with  the  hot  and  gnmy  end 
draws  most  artistically  a  large  pair  of  moustaches.  Then  he  takes 
out  of  a  draw,  what  he  calls  a  pair  of  whiskers,  but  which  is  only  a 
string,  with  a  little  horse-hair  stuck  in  the  middle.  This  he  ties  on, 
with  the  string  passing  over  the  head,  sticks  on  his  cap  again,  and  be- 
hold, there  is  our  hero  all  equipped,  as  good  a  lord  as  the  best  of 
them ! 

*  Look  in  the  glass,'  says  the  dresser,  '  your  own  mother  would  n't 
know  you.' 

His  own  mother  !  Why,  he  cannot  recognize  himself!  That  singu- 
lar-looking individual,  with  the  blushing  cheeks,  smutty  upper-lip,  and 
a  row  of  hairs  around  his  chin,  answer  to  the  name  of  Coot  ?  Thcr*^ 
is  nothing  about  him  natural,  except  his  spectacles. 

*  But  the  moustache,'  ho  ventures  to  ask,  *  won't  the  audience  see 
it 's  nothing  but  cork  ?  ' 

The  dresser  grins. 

*  Stuff! '  says  a  lord  behind  him,  whose  voice  somehow  sounds 
strangely  familiar,  '  stuff  I  Not  one  in  a  hundred  will  notice  you  at 
all,  and  if  they  do,  they  can't  tell  cork  from  hair,  so  far  off.' 
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Coot  turns  around  and  recognizes  his  fiiend,  who  is  attired  much  in 
tlie  same  manner,  only  in  purple,  and  who  proceeds  to  redden  and 
blacken  his  face,  like  the  others. 

*  Will  yes  be  afther  fixin'  this  top  button  ?  '  says  a  lord,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  Irish  nobility.  '  The  divil  take  it !  I  can't  make  it 
stay  anyhow.' 

Coot  attended  to  the  wishes  of  the  noble  peer,  and  as  Snipe  was  by 
this  time  ready,  they  proceeded  up-stairs  together. 

'  This  is  n't  the  chorus  ?  '  whispered  Coot  on  the  way  up. 

'  I  should  rather  think  not,'  was  the  reply,  '  they  have  rooms  up- 
stairs, and  wear  better  dresses.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
supers.' 

'  Supers,  do  you  call  them  ?  '  said  Coot,  '  why  the  fellows  in  the 
gallery  always  call  them  '  supes.' ' 

'  What  if  they  do  ? '  said  Snipe.  '  Come,  cork  up,  and  do  n't  show 
your  ignorance.' 

Coot  said  no  more,  but  contented  himself  with  looking  about  him. 

The  stage  had  been  set  and  lighted  up  while  they  were  dressing. 
The  scene  was  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians,  near  Palermo,  with  tents 
scattered  about,  and  toward  the  front  two  gilded  tables,  with  goblets, 
dice,  etc.,  were  placed.  The  theatre  people  were  beginning  to  bestir 
themselves.  Some  of  the  chorus,  in  the  dress  of  knights,  were  wan- 
dering about,  and  now  and  then  bursting  out  into  the  fragment  of  an 
air,  the  stage-manager  and  the  carpenters  were  bustling  here  and 
there,  and  the  orchestra  in  front  of  the  curtain  were  giving  sundry 
preliminary  squeaks.  Every  thing  betokened  that  the  opera  was 
about  to  commence. 

Coot  looked  at  things  with  a  curious  eye.  The  scenery  was  painted 
so  coarsely,  that  he  hardly  noticed  that  it  represented  any  thing  in 
particular.  Between  the  wings,  or  side-scenes,  and  the  walls,  there 
was  only  a  narrow  passage,  half-choked  up  with  scenery.  Toward 
the  curtain,  however,  the  space  was  clear,  and  there  on  one  side  of 
the  stage,  most  of  the  supers  were  collected.  The  other,  or  prompt- 
er's side,  was  appropriated  to  the  Italians.  Coot,  who  by  this  time 
had  got  separated  from  his  friend,  wandered  over  there,  and  got  sent 
back  just  about  the  time  the  orchestra  was  finishing  the  overture. 
Suddenly  the  captain  of  the  supers,  a  big  man  in  a  suit  of  yellow  and 
gold,  who  in  regard  to  the  size  of  his  lower  extremities  somewhat  re- 
sembled that  rollicking  L'ishman, 

*  The  brawny  calves  of  whose  wicked  legs 
Were  more  than  half  a  yard  across/ 

made  a  rush  at  his  flock  of  lordlings  and  sent  them  all  on  the  stage  at 
one  of  the  upper  entrances,  where  they  stood  in  those  peculiarly 
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graceful  positions  which  men  are  apt  to  assume  who  do  n't  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  their  hands  and  feet. 

The  front  of  the  stage  was  left  clear.  Then  there  were  two  tables^ 
where  Robert  with  the  unpleasant  cognomen  was  to  stake  and  lose 
his  whole  fortune  on  the  dice,  at  the  instigation  of  the  diabolical  basso. 
Here  officiated  two  young  ladies  of  the  cor27s  de  ballet.  Behind  these 
were  the  chorus,  who,  clothed  in  suits  of  armor,  represented  knights 
and  warriors,  and  behind  them  were  the  supernumeraries,  who  repre- 
sented nobody,  but  like  manager  Crummies'  celebrated  pump  and  tub, 
were  only  put  on  to  fill  up. 

'  All  ready,'  calls  out  some  one,  and  after  a  small  bell  has  tinkled 
twice,  the  great  curtain  rises  majestically  but  noiselessly,  and  Coot 
for  the  first  time  faces  an  audience.  He  sees  tier  rise  above  tier,  but 
can  hardly  tell  whether  the  house  is  full  until  he  gets  a  little  used  to 
the  glare  of  the  foot-lights,  and  even  then  cannot  distinguish  counte- 
nances, lie  soon  feels  at  home,  however,  and  ventures  to  move  about 
a  little,  and  to  talk  in  whispers  to  Snipe. 

But  the  action,  or  rather  music  of  the  opera  proceeds,  and  the 
time  soon  comes  for  all  the  second-rate  people  to  go  off  and  leave  the 
principals  to  finish  the  act  by  themselves,  which  they  do,  very  much 
to  their  own  satisfaction  at  least.  At  the  fall  of  the  act-drop  every 
thing  is  in  confusion.  The  stage  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  people,  in 
all  sorts  of  dresses,  from  Robert,  in  glittering  chain-armor,  to  the  car- 
penter with  his  green  jacket.  One  of  these  latter  gentry,  possibly 
through  accident,  but  very  likely  out  of  mischief,  ran  into  Coot  with 
a  big  piece  of  scenery.  Our  hero  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  the 
offender  through  his  spectacles,  and  muttered  to  Snipe  that  *  if  the 
fellow  did  it  again,  he  should  tell  him  that  he  had  better  not  I '  which 
terrible  threat  he  fortunately  had  no  occasion  to  fulfil. 

The  curtain  was  raised  for  the  second  act,  after  a  short  delay,  and 
Coot  amused  himself  by  leaning  against  the  wings  and  listening  to  the 
singing,  which  for  a  good  part  of  the  time  the  basso  had  pretty  much 
all  to  himself,  and  made  use  of  the  opportunity,  to  emit  tones  from  as 
near  the  pit  of  his  stomach  as  any  human  basso  ever  has  done  or  ever 
will  do.  Finally,  having  exhausted  himself  with  this  kind  of  chant, 
he  finished  the  scene  by  darting  into  a  mysterious  cave,  from  which, 
at  appropriate  intervals,  flashes  of  fire — the  work  of  an  old  carpen- 
ter with  a  torch  and  some  resinous  powder — had  been  issuing. 
Again  chaos  reigned  behind  the  curtain.  The  bustle  was  even 
greater,  since  the  next  scene,  representing  the  ruined  abbey,  required 
more  than  common  preparation.  Besides,  the  crowd  was  augmented 
by  the  corps  de  ballet^  in  all  the  glory  of  muslin  and  crinoline,  quite 
destroying  the  peace  of  mind  of  our  friend  Coot,  who  attempted  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  some  of  them,  and  got  himself  snubbed, 
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since  they  only  laughed  at  him,  and  turned  their  backs.  Two  of  these 
young  ladies  got  each  into  a  sort  of  sarcophagus,  which  stood  on  end 
for  the  purpose,  and  were  afterward  lowered  back  on  the  stage  by 
wires  and  left  there,  ready  to  be  drawn  up  again  when  they  were 
wanted.  Then  some  censers,  which  hung  from  a  row  of  arches  at  the 
back,  were  lighted,  and  after  various  other  preparations,  every  thing 
was  ready. 

Up  rises  the  curtain,  and  Bertram  enters  with  Robert,  whom  he 
has  brought  to  be  tempted.  While  they  are  having  a  musical  dia- 
logue, will-o'-the-wisps  appear  at  each  of  the  wings,  consisting.  Coot 
observes,  of  little  sponges  filled  with  lighted  spirits,  attached  to  the 
end  of  long  wires,  which  are  waved  about  by  men  behind  the  scenes. 
Presently  Bertram  determines  to  call  to  his  aid  the  spirits  of  the  ab- 
bess and  the  nuns,  who  are  supposed  to  lie  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  convent,  and  who,  in  their  time,  must  have  been,  for  religious 
people,  a  good  deal  given  to  pleasure.  So  after  an  appropriate  invo- 
cation, the  sarcophagi  are  tipped  up  on  end  and  the  nuns  and  the  ab- 
bess rush  out  from  the  wings  on  each  side,  and  have  a  little  dance 
together.  Then  the  abbess  has  a  little  dance  all  alone,  at  the  end  of 
which  she  stands  on  one  toe,  points  the  other  toward  the  flies,  and 
offers  Robert  a  golden  goblet.  Of  course  the  young  knight  cannot 
refuse  it,  after  all  the  trouble  she  has  been  at,  and  he  accordingly 
drink  her  very  good  health,  upon  which  the  abbess  has  another  little 
dance  all  alone,  and  in  the  end  leads  him  to  the  tree,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  induces  him  to  pluck  the  magic  branch.  Then  some 
devils,  who  are  only  supers  with  ugly  masks,  red  bodies,  and  long 
tails,  rush  in  and  seize  the  nuns,  who  fall  down  in  various  pretty  atti- 
tudes of  terror,  the  red  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  act  ends  with  a  tableau 
and  a  good  deal  of  smoke. 

All  this  passed  off  finely,  in  spite  of  a  little  disturbance  behind  the 
scenes,  which  was  soon  quelled,  and  which  was  caused  by  one  of  the 
devils  having  facetiously  stuck  the  end  of  his  tail  in  another  devil's 
eye,  at  which  the  injured  demon  was  justly  indignant. 

The  fourth  act  followed,  introducing  for  the  first  time  the  ladies  of 
the  chorus,  to  whom  nature  had  been  unusually  sparing  of  her  gifts,  and 
who  stood  up  in  stiff-backed  dresses  as  straight  as  if  it  were  impossible 
to  sing  and  move  at  the  same  time.  The  knights  and  lords  were  placed 
behind  an  arched  doorway,  covered  by  curtains,  which  were  drawn 
aside  at  the  proper  time  by  carpenters.  The  second  time  they  were 
displayed  to  the  audience  in  this  manner,  the  chorus  leaned  their 
heads  on  each  other's  shoulders  and'  counterfeited  sleep.  Coot  seeing 
their  postures,  but  mistaking  the  signification  of  them,  notwithstanding 
a  ftmny  man  next  to  him  snored  loudly,  put  on  as  mournful  a  face  as 
he  cordd  command  at  such  short  notice,  and  was  much  shocked  when, 
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on  referring  to  the  libretto  the  next  morning  he  found  that  they  were 
all  supposed  to  be  in  deep  slumber  through  the  influence  of  the  magic 
branch.  The  curtains  were  drawn  together  again  after  a  minute, 
however,  and  Coot  felt  his  arm  seized  by  Snipe. 

'  Come  down  quick,'  said  the  latter,  '  and  get  the  first  wash.  We 
are  not  wanted  in  the  last  act.' 

So  the  two  hurried  down-stairs  to  the  dressing-room,  took  a  hasty 
wash,  when  their  turn  came,  in  a  large  white  basin,  found  a  tolerably 
diy  place  on  a  big  coarse  towel,  and  were  soon  attired  in  propria  per- 
sona. They  waited  around  the  wings  until  the  end  of  the  opera, 
more  from  a  desire  of  seeing  it  finished  than  of  hearing  the  music, 
which,  with  the  interruptions  behind  them,  was  not  too  distinct. 
Coot  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  leaning  forward  once  in  a 
while  in  sight  of  the  audience,  in  hopes  that  some  of  his  friends  would 
see  him,  and  imagine  that  he  had  the  entree  of  the  stage.  No  one 
who  knew  him,  however,  happened  to  be  in  the  right  part  of  the 
house,  and  the  only  result  of  his  manoeuvre  was  a  remonstrance  from 
the  stage-manager. 

The  last  act  of  '  Robert '  is  a  short  one,  and  the  green  curtain  soon 
descended,  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the  theatre  was,  in  an 
astonishingly  short  space  of  time,  left  in  gloomy  solitude. 

Half-an-hour  afterward,  two  young  men  were  finishing  their  fancy 
roasts  and  ales  in  the  corner  box  of  a  certain  well-known  saloon. 

'  Well,  Coot,'  says  one,  '  on  the  whole,  what  do  you  think  of  going 
on  as  a  super  ? ' 

*  Why,'  was  the  reply,  '  it  will  do  very  well  for  once,  but — but  — ' 
here  Coot  hesitated  as  he  thoughtfully  prodded  a  bivalve  with  his  two- 
pronged  fork  and  turned  him  over  for  inspection  — '  but  it  '*  not  9uch 
(jood  fun  as  eatiyig  oysters  ! ' 


INFELICIMUS. 

Sued  not  a  tear  for  Magoery, 

Dead,  with  despair,  let  her  rest ; 
Alike  with  the  cold  sod  cover 

Her  shame  and  the  babe  on  her  breast ! 

Plant  but  one  lily  above  her, 

Type  of  a  sweet  grace  lost ; 
Then  in  your  pity  remember 

A  love  which  all  else  engrossed. 

But  when,  in  the  mart  of  the  city, 

You  pass  him  who  slighted  her  trust, 
Oh  I  pray  that  the  lightnings  of  Heaven 

May  shrivel  him  into  the  dust  B.  A.  Oaki 
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THE       PARSON. 


BT  QKOROB  n.  CLARK. 

When  I  was  young  and  fond  of  noise, 

And  wore  my  first  gray  home-spun  jacket, 
And  fought  stout  battles  with  the  boys, 

And  filled  my  father's  house  with  racket, 
Our  well-beloved  Pastor  died, 

And  left  behind  him  scores  of  weepers ; 
Stout  pillars  of  the  church,  long  tried, 

As  well  as  lesser  props  —  and  sleepers. 

He  was  a  patriarch,  wise  and  gray. 

One  of  the  old-time  Chi*istian  scholars ; 
Who  cheered  Affliction's  weary  way. 

And  gave  th'  oppressed  advice  —  and  dollars. 
The  matrons'  love  for  him,  at  last, 

Sublimed  almost  to  veneration, 
For  he  'd  baptized  one  half  the  past 

And  all  the  present  generation. 

Outside  the  church,  the  good  man  held 

A  comprehensive  supervision. 
And  village  quidnuncs  were  compelled 

To  bow  before  his  calm  decision : 
Though  party  strife  might  rage  and  swell. 

Or  skeptics  raise  some  knotty  question, 
There  rose  no  storm  he  could  not  quell, 

No  doubt  too  graye  for  his  digestion. 

I  do  remember  well  the  scene, 

When,  all  the  congregation  seated, 
He  closed  the  book  with  reverend  mien, 

And  twice  the  pregnant  text  repeated : 
And  then,  as  influenced  from  above. 

His  heart  with  holy  themes  expanding, 
Appealed  to  Faith  and  Christian  Love, 

As  well  as  human  understanding. 

His  look,  his  tones,  his  earnest  ways, 

Form  one  of  memory's  cheiished  pictures ; 

As  he,  in  strong  but  homely  phrase. 
Imparted  hope  or  uttered  strictures. 

VOL.  LV.  12 
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The  velvet  cap  he  always  wore, 
Whenever  he  thumped  the  pulpit  cushion, 

Loomed  like  a  beacon  from  the  shore 
To  warn  us  sinners  from  perdition. 

The  best  of  men  a  cross  must  bear  — 

So  providence  or  fate  contrives  it ; 
Of  private  griefs  he  had  his  share, 

And  some  that  were  hot  quite  so  private, 
lie  might  conceal  the  smouldering  fire 

Of  mental  or  domestic  trial. 
But  troubles  with  the  wrangling  choir 

Were  patent  as  their  own  bass-vioL 

Of  course,  there  was  among  his  charge 

One  busy,  meddling,  ancient  maiden, 
"Who,  like  a  fire-ship,  roamed  at  large, 

With  furtive  store  of  scandal  laden. 
She  scattered  brands  of  discord  free. 

She  slandered  and  annoyed  the  parson, 
Till  all  agreed  she  ought  to  be 

Indicted  for  constructive  arson. 

On  Wednesday  night  he  always  made 

To  us  a  quiet  pastoral  visit : 
So  when  the  bell  his  touch  betrayed, 

My  mother  never  asked,  *  Who  is  it  ? ' 
But  wheeling  out  the  easy -chair. 

With  its  inviting  arms  of  leather. 
She  laid  his  pipe,  with  thoughtful  care, 

And  steel  tobacco-box  together. 

Those  genial  times  were  mellow  ripe. 

When  folk  were  not  inclined  to  bicker, 
K  ministers  enjoyed  a  pipe. 

And  sipped  a  social  glass  of  liquor : 
So  while  his  cheerful  features  glowed. 

And  smoke-wreaths  circled  to  the  ceiling. 
His  talk  in  streams  of  wisdom  flowed, 

Like  waters  from  a  fount  of  feeling. 

We  loved  the  man,  revered  him  too  — 

As  who  did  not  that  ever  knew  him  ? 
His  piety  and  kindness  drew. 

With  cords  of  love,  all  classes  to  him. 
His  praise  by  men  need  not  be  lipped 

To  make  our  sorrowing  hearts  beat  &ster. 
For  memory  holds  a  secret  crypt 

Wherein  is  shrined  the  sainted  Pastob. 
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A.   D-AwY    rN-    TBDE    DEAD-LETTBiR    OBTB^CK. 


BT     PRAHOXB     COPCUTT. 


Shb  lay  in  her  coffin  there  so  beautiful,  so  calm,  so  holy,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  were  uttering  a  silent  prayer  to  her  F^theb  in  heaven, 
and  would  open  her  eyes  at  its  close.  '  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,'  said  the  grave  man  who 
was  speaking  in  subdued  tones  to  the  mourners,  and  no  one  could 
look  upon  that  fair  form,  from  which  the  spiritual  essence  had  gone 
on  its  measureless  journey  toward  the  mercy-seat,  without  faith  that 
she  at  least  had  found  faith.  She  had  uttered  no  complaint  during  her 
few  months'  illness,  and  when  her  coming  doom  was  gently  announced 
by  him  who  had  ministered  to  her  spiritual  welfare  from  her  child* 
hood,  she  only  said,  '  It  is  well,'  and  when  the  parting  came,  she 
pressed  her  mother's  hand,  moved  her  lips  slightly  as  her  little  bro- 
ther's face  was  held  for  a  moment  near  her  own,  and  in  utter  weari- 
ness of  life,  turned  her  head  on  her  pillow,  died,  and  madie  no  sign, 
but  there  was  the  impress  of  a  holy  one  lefb  upon  her  fece,  as  her 
spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it. 

*  O  most  merciful  and  ever-blessed  Redeemer,'  said  the  minister, 
as  he  too  looked  toward  the  heavens,  and  as  the  mourners  bent  their 
heads  reverently,  a  little  boy  of  some  four  or  five  summers  came  into 
the  room,  and  looking  wistfully  around,  approached  the  satin  and 
flower-decked  couch  where  his  sister  was  so  calmly  sleeping.  Reach- 
ing with  both  his  Uttle  hands  to  the  side  of  the  coffin,  he  drew  him- 
self up  so  that  he  could  see  his  sister's  face,  and  in  an  earnest  but  al- 
most inaudible  voice  whispered :  ^  Mary  I  Mary  I '  But  Mary  was  too 
far  off  to  hear  him,  too  preoccupied  in  her  new  home  to  answer.  He 
sank  quietly  to  the  floor,  then  taking  up  a  flower  which  had  fallen 
with  him  from  the  coffin,  he  rose,  drew  himself  up  again  with  a  con- 
vulsive effort,  held  by  one  hand  as  he  dropped  the  flower  on  her  lips, 
and  again  whispered,  *  Mary  I '  but  the  same  eloquent  answer  was  re- 
turned. Loosening  his  hold,- he  stood  for  a  few  moments  trembling 
at  the  side  of  the  coffin ;  the  prayer  for  the  dead  and  the  dying  went 
on ;  again  he  drew  himself  up,  but  this  time  uttered  no  sound,  only 
reached  out  a  Uttle  hand  and  touched  her  cold  face ;  in  that  touch  he 
seemed  to  receive  a  revelation  of  death,  for  uttering  a  shrill,  sharp 
scream,  he  fell  to  the  floor  senseless.  Taking  him  up,  we  carried  him 
from  the  crowd  of  mourners,  some  of  whom  having  seen  what  oc- 
curred, were  weeping ;  others  who  had  not,  were  frightened  at  what 
seemed  for  a  moment  a  voice  from  the  coffin  itself. 
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In  a  chamber,  alone  and  apart,  sat  the  fair  girl's  mother,  her  hair 
all  too  soon  mixed  with  white  ;  snow  in  the  summer  months,  it  had 
fallen  upon  her  head  as  she  watched  by  the  death-bed  of  her  child. 
We  placed  the  little  boy  in  her  arms,  and,  as  she  pressed  him  to  her 
heart  she  pointed  to  an  open  and  crushed  letter  lying  on  the  floor  at 
her  side.  Her  face  was  haggard,  there  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  rocked  to-and-fro  with  the  movement  with  which  despair  sometimes 
tries  to  cheat  the  moment  of  some  part  of  its  bitterness.  ^Readl 
read !  it  came  from  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  contained  a  trinket,  and 
therefore  was  saved,  the  others  are  all  destroyed :  it  has  killed  her.' 

I  took  up  the  crushed  letter,  smoothed  it  out  and  read.  Affection 
warm  as  the  sun  which  draws  the  cactus-flower  to  life,  sentiments 
noble,  holy,  warm,  such  as  love  draws  from  a  good  man,  but  alas  I 
misdirected,  as  all  the  others  probably  were.  In  that  week's  bill  of 
mortality  the  fair  girl  made  one  of  the  fifty-nine  cases  of  consumption, 
but  she  died  of  a  dead-letter.  And  he  came  back  in  all  the  fulness  of 
life,  in  the  fulness  of  a  manhood  which  love  had  made  noble,  and 
found  for  his  embracing  —  a  new-made  grave. 


When  we  were  a  youngster,  and  apotheosised  by  the  first  laying  on 
of  jacket  and  pants,  when  imagination  was  beginning  to  quarry  blocks 
of  fancy  granite  to  build  castles  with,  and  life  was  uncovering  her 
lens  to  give  us  a  peep  here  and  there  into  her  wondrous  panorama^ 
we  were  sojourning  at  a  neighboring  town  with  a  family  whose  head 
was  post- master  of  the  place.  We  soon  had  the  range  of  the  post- 
oflice  in  consequence,  and  became  a  pet  with  the  clerks,  not  to  say  a 
small  butt,  too,  for  them  to  sharpen  their  wits  upon.  One  day  one 
of  the  most  solemn-looking  of  the  set,  but  one  who  could  hardly 
open  his  mouth  to  speak  without  making  the  others  laugh,  for  which 
I  thought  them  very  wicked,  was  closing  and  locking  a  bag  whose 
sides  were,  distended  to  the  utmost  with  crammed-in  material  of  some 
kind ;  a  fat,  rotund  aldermanic  post-bag.     We  asked : 

*  What  is  that  ? ' 

'  Dead  letters,'  said  the  solemn  clerk  lugubriously. 
*'Dead  letters !     How  came  they  to  die  ? ' 

*  Some  from  neglect,  some  because  they  could  n't  find  their  way 
home,  some  died  because  the  girls  refused  them.' 

Refused !     I  had  heard  our  people  talk  about  a  man's  being  sick,  • 
because  he  was  refused,  and  here  were  letters  killed  by  it, 

'  Arc  they  very  dead  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  dead  as  a  '  subject '  afler  he 's  '  biled '  and  his  bones  hung  to- 
gether with  wires.' 

I  did  not  understand  that,  nor  why  the  clerks  should  laugh  so. 
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*  Where  are  they  going  ?  * 

*  To  Washington.' 

*  To  be  buried  ? ' 

*  Yes,  they  have  a  big  grave-yard  there,  and  the  President  reads 
the  funeral  service  over  the  poor  things.' 

For  years  afterward  it  was  a  vivid  picture  in  our  imagination,  the 
crowd,  the  grave,  and  the  President  as  large  again  as  other  men,  a 
sort  of  demi-god,  reading  the  funeral  service  over  the  dead,  whfle 
curious  head-stones  dotted  the  ground,  setting  forth  the  causes  wbj 
the  poor  letters  were  lying  there.  As  we  grew  up,  and  these  absurd 
notions  faded,  they  left  in  their  place  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  this 
noted  foolscap  Golgotha,  and  now  when  our  fair  young  friend  had 
yielded  up  her  life,  and  had  been  tragically  dead-lettered  into  eternity, 
we  determined,  on  our  first  visit  to  Washington,  to  explore  this  mys- 
terious place,  if  we  could  obtain  any  friend  at  court  to  guide  ns 
through  the  shades. 


*  Waiter,  take  away  this  Chateaux  Margaux  of  '1828,'  ('figures* 
evidently  do  'lie '  sometimes,)  and  bring  a  julep.  Tell  James  to  make 
it,  and  that  it  is  for  us.' 

Ah !  a  master-piece  of  bar-room  art,  gratifying  as  the  first  kiss  of 
her  thou  lovest  most,  or  a  sudden  rise  in  stocks  when  one  is  a  heavy 
holder.  Cold  as  the  bergs  which  overlook  the  '  open  sea,'  where  the 
north  pole  bids  defiance  to  the  nations'  daring ;  sparkling  as  the  eyes 
which  open  to  th6  sunlight  of  the  bridal  morning.  Oldest  of  antique 
nectars,  dating  thy  mysterious  birth  far  away  in  the  hidden  past, 
where  facts  become  mythic,  and  great  men  are  transformed  into  gods 
or  demigods,  hail ! 

'  Not  known  ten  years  ago ! '  some  tyros  assert.  Why,  America 
was  in  swaddling-clothes,  nay,  unknown,  long  centuries  after  it  was  a 
joy  forever.  Not  known  ten  years  ago  ?  To  us  its  antique  flavor 
adds  an  aroma  to  its  aroma  and  gilds  refined  gold.  Why,  Circe,  a 
pet  maid  of  honor  to  Mrs.  Neptune,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  Miss 
Perse,  is  known  to  have  used  it  long  before  many  of  our  antiquities 
were  dreamed  of  or  created.    Hear  Milton  make  his  hero  eloquent : 

'  And  first  behold  this  corral  Jalep  here, 
Which  flames  and  danoes  in  his  crystal  bounds, 
With  ^irits  and  balm  and  fragrant  syrnps  mixed ; 
Not  that  Nepanthes  (sherry  cobbler,  probably) 

Which  the  wife  of  Fhanes 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jovi-bom  Helena 
Is  of  sach  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this  — 
To  life  to  Mendly,  and  lo  eool  to  thirst' 
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Bravo  !  the  poet  brings  it  as  freshly  and  clearly  before  the  mind's 
eye  as  the  waiter  does  before  our  physical  ones,  and  the  mercury  in 
that  thermometer  twenty  feet  away  shrinks  down,  down  toward  its 
lair  at  the  bare  sight  of  tlie  pyramid  of  ice  where  the  delicious  liquid 
whence  it  arises  is  sparklingly  reflected,  like  rubies  and  brilliants  in 
the  sunlight. 

Milton  does  not  actually  mention  '  mint,'  but  he  does  balm,  a  species 
of  it ;  besides,  what  he  meant,  is  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity,  for  we 
all  know  that  a  julep  is  not  a  julep  without  mint.  Not  ten  years  old  ? 
Look  at  its  head,  frosty  with  the  snows  of  untold  centuries. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  a  live  weeks'  sojourn  in  Washington,  and  it 
has  been  a  day  in  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  the  entree  obtained,  all  our 
efforts  crowned  with  success,  and  the  spoils,  in  the  shape  of  selected 
letters  sciittered  about  the  table,  where  that  glorious  julep  stands  to 
welcome  them  once  more  to  light  and  life.  How  strange  and  weird 
they  look,  these  odd  anachronisms,  dead  before  their  time,  but  bom 
again.  And  now,  dear  reader,  while  we  are  at  peace  with  gods  and 
men,  while  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  circulating  in  our  soul,  and 
the  spirit  of  this  mint-perfumed  nectar  is  snatching  for  us  a  few  mo- 
ments from  earth  and  its  sorrows,  we  will  lay  the  Dead-Letter  Office 
before  you  as  far  as  words  can  do  it,  and  then  from  this  mass  of  let- 
ters, this  cream  of  our  day's  work,  we  will  re-select  and  lay  before 
you  la  creme  de  la  creme. 

The  entree  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  like  kissing,  goes  by  favor, 
and  it  has  cost  us  much  trouble  and  many  refusals  before  we  could 
obtain  it.  We  do  not  mean  the  mere  permission  to  look  into  the 
rooms,  and  at  the  clerk-undertakers  who  are  preparing  the  letters 
for  burial ;  that  any  one  can  obtain  for  the  asking ;  but  the  '  touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not,'  make  such  a  permission  a  mockery.  What ! 
In  one's  hunger  look  at  a  choice  dinner  while  the  attendants  are  throw- 
ing it  to  the  dogs  ?  Enter  the  holy  of  holies,  unable  to  receive  its 
spiritual  influences  ?  Look  at  the  '  open  sea,'  and  never  reach  the 
pole  ?  No !  The  entree  we  wanted  was  the  uncontrolled,  unlimited, 
unchecked  range  of  the  office  for  a  whole  day,  with  full  permission  to 
read,  copy,  extract,  or  carry  off  any  of  the  letter-corpses  to  which  we 
took  a  fancy,  and  that  permission  we  obtained. 

The  day  broke  gloriously,  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  good  spirits, 
and  was  lingering  here  a  few  hours  on  its  way  to  their  spheres.  The 
flowers  laughed  in  the  sunlight,  and  grass-blades  sprung  up  from  every 
cranny  between  the  stones,  to  welcome  their  great  sun-father,  when 
at  an  early  hour,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Auditor  Pratt,  we  wended 
our  way  toward  the  beautiful  white  marble  palace  post-office. 

Having  entered,  we  turned  to  the  left  along  the  corridor,  which  ex- 
tends some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  through  the  entire  length  of 
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the  building ;  passing  on  to  the  last  door,  it  opened  and  dosed  behind 
us,  and  we  were  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  a  letter  Oolgoth% 
though  not  merely  a  ^  place  of  skulls,'  for  they  (the  letters)  being 
dead,  yet  speak. 

We  bowed  solemnly  to  the  clerks  as  the  Auditor  introduced  us,  and 
when  he  retired,  sat  down,  lost  in  a  reverie  over  the  sad  scene ;  for 
what  a*yast  record  of  buried  hopes,  lost  friends,  broken  friendships, 
and  neglected  love  lay  scattered  about  that  cemetery.  While  dream- 
ing thus,  one  of  the  clerks  began  whistling  merrily ;  in  an  instant  the 
spell  was  broken,  and  we  went  business-like  to  our  task  of  dissecting 
some  thousands  of  ^  subjects.' 

The  Dead-Letter  department  of  the  General  Post-OflSce  at  Washing- 
ton is  one  of  much  importance ;  there  all  the  letters  and  packages 
which  are  misdirected,  refused,  or  miscarried,  are  sent,  after  being  ad- 
vertised for  a  certain  time  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  addressed ; 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  several  millions  annually  fail  to  reach  their 
destination.  These  are  received  at  stated  times  from  the  various 
branches  all  over  the  Union,  and  are  placed  on  the  long  tables  of  the 
office,  where  numerous  clerks  are  exclusively  employed  in  opening 
them ;  if  they  contain  nothing,  they  are  thrown  down  unread,  packed 
in  large  paper  bags,  and  every  three  months  taken  to  the  common 
and  burned  by  cart-loads. 

Should  the  letters  contain  money  or  other  valuables,  they  are  laid 
on  a  side-table,  and  a  recording  derk  arranges  them  alphabetically  in 
the  boxes  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  writes  to  the  writer  of  the 
letter,' stating  that  it  has  been  received.  If  no  answer  is^  returned, 
after  three  years  the  contents,  if  money,  is  placed  in  the  treasury, 
still  subject  to  the  owner's  order,  if  he  brings  the  requisite  prooft. 
Every  article  received  is  kept  and  labelled,  and  in  tiiis  way  they 
collect  gloves,  rings,  garter^  books,  locks  of  hair,  pictures,  likenesses, 
law-papers,  and  so  on,  and  in  money  some  thousands  of  dollars 
weekly.  Title-deeds  and  other  valuable  papers  supposed  to  be  lost, 
are  often  recovered  there. 

We  entered  on  our  task  with  maw  omnivorous,  devouring  all  things 
as  they  came,  protests  and  protestations,  deeds  and  n^isdeeds,  bills  and 
—  cooings,  proposals  for  marrying  and  proposals  for  building,  hands 
for  sale  and  ^  Bands  wanted,'  notes  to  pay  and  notes  to  answer,  on,  on, 
on,  we  read  each  document  as  it  came,  from  the  piety  which  unlocks 
the  heavens,  to  the  sinning  which  fits  us  for  Hades ;  from  the  leger- 
demain of  the  heart  to  the  legerdemain  of  the  counting-house.  But 
this  of  course  could  not  last ;  as  the  day  advanced  we  gradually  be- 
came more  fastidious,  more  alive  to  outward  signs;  of  inward  and 
spiritual  graces ;  guessed  the  contents  of  a  letter  by  reading  a  line ; 
threw  away  all  which  had  a  taint  of  print ;  laid  aside,  half-read,  those. 
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that  were  eloquent  or  odd,  and  when  the  hour  came  for  closing  the 
office,  from  a  huge  mass  which  we  had  glanced  at  or  read,  we  had  se- 
lected a  package  of  several  hundreds,  and  here  they  are  before  us, 
lenses  through  which  we  will  give  a  few  glimpses  of  the  panorama 
of  life,  guides  who  will  take  us  for  a  moment  behind  the  scenes,  so 
that  in  looking  at  others'  follies  or  woes  we  may  for  a  time  forget  that 
we  too  are  players. 

C  H  APTB  R      II. 

It  will  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  preface  our  second  chapter  with  the 
remark  that  all  the  names  of  both  persons  and  places  have  been  care- 
fully erased,  and  even  the  initials  are  fictitious,  so  that  the  owner  or 
writer  of  course  will  be  the  only  one  able  to  locate  his  own,  and  thus 
lead,  perhaps,  to  the  healing  of  breaches  and  misunderstandings, 
should  they  or  any  of  them  once  more  reach  the  surprised  eyes  of 
those  who  created  them.  With  us,  the  only  question  of  course  is, 
have  they  literary  merit  enough  to  make  them  worth  printing,  or  are 
they  odd  enough  to  amuse  ? 

The  first  we  offer  seems  to  have  been  sent  as  an  accompaniment  to 
a  parcel  of  flowers.  It  has  two  post-marks ;  evidently  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  had  left,  and  it  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
wrong  address.  It  has  neither  date  nor  signature,  and  is  unique  in 
its  kind. 

*  Father  and  mother  have  been  quarreling  so  long  that  it  seems  as, 
if  there  would  never  be  another  spring-time  in  our  house,  and  home 
is  chilly,  cold,  sad,  although  it  has  an  infinite  sky  for  a  dome,  and  the 
cloud-frescoed  horizon  for  walls.  Our  poor  mother's  heart  is  con- 
gealed, and  her  face  is  of  snowy  paleness,  or  covered  with  rain-tears 
on  account  of  his  indiflference,  and  he  looks  down  upon  us  from  his 
proud  eminence,  and  holds  out  his  hands  full  of  sparkling  beams,  but 
there  is  no  warmth  in  them,  so  we  have  left  our  chilly  home,  our 
mother's  cold  bosom,  and  our  father's  freezing  smile,  to  ask  shelter  of 
you  for  the  few  hours  we  have  to  live.  We  have  nothing  to  offer 
you  for  your  love  but  a  little  perfume  :  will  you  love  us  ?  Place  us 
at  your  side,  fair  lady,  or  let  us  nestle  in  your  bosom,  it  will  not  be  for 
long.  He  who  gave  us  our  moment's  beauty  will  soon  take  it  to 
Himself  again,  but  He  will  love  you  better  for  havingloved  us.' 

The  next,  as  we  take  them  somewhat  at  random,  runs  thus : 

'My  dear  F :   I  send  with  this  'The  Caxtons,'  and  'My 

Novel.'  Do  you  remember  my  promise  to  do  so,  made  as  we  were 
groping  our  way  down  in  the  everlasting  and  dense  darkness  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  where,  as  we  burned  our  blue-lights  in  the  pits, 
domes,   ruins,  chasms,  and  arches,   we   seemed   to  be  daring   the 
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fiends  in  their  native  home,  while  our  merry  laaghter  frightened  them 
off  to  the  black  reaches  of  the  distant  cavern  ?  For  how  could 
doomed  spirits,  steeped  in  despair,  listen  to  the  laughter  of  such 
happy  mortals,  and  not  shrink  away  ?  at  least  I  saw  none  of  their  red 
eyes  peering  out  from  the  dark  places,  nor  their  faces  grinning  defiance 
at  us,  did  you  ? 

*  Our  black  guide  was  a  jewel,  but  you  lost  one  of  the  good  things 
he  said  iSy  remaining  behind  at  '  Coram's  Dome.'  Alfred  took  us, 
scrambling  and  climbing,  on  to  a  place  he  called  Vulcan's  Forge, 
thence  with  the  usual  hazard  of  our  necks,  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the 
debris  of  fallen  stalactites. 

* '  This,'  said  he,  '  is  the  ashes  from  Vulcan's  forge.' 

* 'Alfred,'  I  asked  quietly, '  do  you  ever  find  any  of  the  bolts  here?  ' 

' '  No,  Sir,  they  're  all  gone  to  thunder ! ' 

*  The  ready  answer,  half-classic  and  half-Bowery,  set  us  laughing 
merrily. 

'  Do  you  remember  the  evening  I  left  the  cave?  'Angels  and 
ministers  of  grace ! '  What  a  night !  On  horse-back,  too,  and  such 
a  road  I  About  two  miles  from  the  cave  the  blackness  of  darkness 
overtook  me,  and  tlie  rain  came  down  in  sheets,  as  if  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened.  I  could  see  neither  trees,  fences,  nor  road,  and 
as  to  seeing  the  guide,  that  was  out  of  the  question ;  I  could  only 
hear  the  clattering  of  his  horse's  hoofs  on  the  rocks.  Leaning  back 
jn  the  saddle,  I  held  the  reins  tightly  in  my  hand,  gave  the  horse  his 
head,  struck  him  with  the  whip,  and  away  we  went  on  a  gallop.  Lit- 
erally I  could  not  see  the  horse  I  was  riding.  On  we  went  through 
the  black  space,  through  darkness  that  could  almost  be  felt,  and  camo 
up  to  my  eyes  so  densely  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  put  up  my  hand 
and  push  it  away  like  a  physical  substance.  Now  dashing  through 
water,  now  stumbling  over  rocks,  we  at  last  finished  the  nine  miles, 
and  reached  Bells  in  a  decidedly  damp  state,  changed  my  clothes,  * 
took  the  ninth  seat  in  the  passing  stage,  and  talked  abolition  until 
day-break,  there,  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  to  eight  unknown  passen- 
gers.    No  harm  came  of  the  ducking  or  the  abolition. 

'How  is  merry,  light-hearted,  pretty  Miss  R ?    It  was  very 

funny,  when  crawling  through  '  Bunyan's  Way,'  to  see  her  lie  down 
exhausted,  and  call  for  volunteers  to  roll  her  through.  By  the  way, 
if  Bunyan  had  had  that  trip  to  take  with  his  burden  on,  he  would 
never  have  reached  the  Celestial  City. 

'  You  have  a  niche  in  that  part  of  my  memory,  where  the  more 
sylph-like  and  graceful  beings  I  have  met,  most  do  congregate. 

*  Fare  thee  well,  .' 

This  letter  remmds  us  of  an  incident  at  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in 
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which  a  bride  and  groom  suddenly  became  as  chilled  and  cold  as  the 
most  profound  misogamist  could  desire.  A  bride  of  some  seven  days' 
standing,  with  her  husband  and  five  friends,  two  ladies  and  three 
gentlemen,  put  oil  in  their  lamps,  and  descended  to  the  cave  for  a 
day's  frolic  and  exploration.  Three  miles  from  the  entrance  they 
came  to  the  river,  and  seating  themselves  in  a  scow,  began  singing  and 
awakening  the  echoes,  while  the  guide  '  sculled '  along  over  the  still 
waters,  where  the  blind  fish,  too  much  like  ourselves,  were  swimming 
about,  heedless  of  the  light  above.  They  approached  the  end  of  the 
rock-arched  river,  where  the  huge  cave  opens  again  like  a  mammoth 
railroad  tunnel,  and  the  debris  of  fallen  rocks  made  it  look  as  if  a 
grand  '  smash-up  '  had  taken  place  there.  By  the  side  of  the  beach  a 
little  rock  juts  out.  The  elastic,  light-hearted,  happy  bride  springs 
to  the  side  of  the  scow  to  jump  first  ashore.  Two  gentlemen,  with- 
out sense  to  balance  their  gallantry,  follow  to  help  her,  and  the  three 
stepping  on  the  side  at  once,  over  went  the  boat,  bride,  guide,  oil, 
lamps  and  suite;  attendant  fair  friends  —  and  foul  friend,  to  say 
nothing  of  fare  and  fowl  for  their  subterranean  lunch ;  a  scream,  a 
plimge,  a  momentary  struggle  for  life,  and  there  they  all  stood,  waist- 
deep  in  water,  madly  clinging  together,  and  the  shrieking,  screaming, 
crying,  weeping,  wailing,  screeching  made  a  chorus  of  woe,  which 
would  be  a  fortune  for  Verdi,  could  he  transfer  it  to  his  'lines'  in 
more  'pleasant  places.'  Few  people  can  imagine  how  exceedingly 
black  the  darkness  is  down  there,  six  hundred  feet  in  a  perpendicular 
line  below  the  sunlight,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  thunder  echoes, 
and  our  gay  bridal  party  did  not  dare  to  stir  one  step,  but  clung  to- 
gether, and  screamed  loud  enough  almost  to  make  the  rocks  fidl 
on  them.  Indeed  they  could  not  tell  where  to  move,  and  a  step 
might  send  them  into  the  unfathomable  deeps  together,  A  guide 
left  behind  at  the  hotel,  not  liking  his  leisure,  followed  them  into  the 
cave  about  an  hour  after  they  started,  in  hope  probably  of  some  pick- 
ings by  the  way-side.  He  hurried  on,  reached  the  river,  took  another 
scow,  and  about  ten  minutes  after  their  '  plunge-bath  '  the  light  of  his 
coming  lamp,  joyful  as  the  first-born's  smile  to  its  youthful  mother, 
as  the  free  air  to  the  long-imprisoned,  shone  upon  them,  and  they 
were  taken  on  board,  without  reaching  the  other  side  of  that  Jordan. 
They  went  on  their  winding  way,  songless  and  silent,  but  very  thank- 
ful and  ven/  wet. 

The  next  we  fish  up  has  a  piscatory  flavor,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  Dutchman's  handiwork : 

'  Dear  Sir  You  will  pleas  send  me  9  shads  for  my  window  2  feets 
9  inch  wide  6  feets  long  like  I  seen  at  your  store  by  steamboat  trav- 
eller for  New  heaven  Your  Servant,  d .♦ 
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*  Nine  shad  for  New  Heaven '  is  good. 

The  next  is  as  delicately  traced  on  its  colored  note-paper,  as  if  the 
writer's  pen  had  been  made  from  the  quill  of  a  humming-bird's  wing: 

*  MoN  Ami  :  The  firewood  which  you  hope  may  have  such  a  magi- 

cal  effect  upon  my  phreno developments  arrived  safely.     I  could 

almost  cry  shame  while  thanking  you.  Rosewood  firewood  1  I  am 
poor  in  thanks.  If  I  were  an  authoress,  all  my  lovers'  hearthstones 
should  glow  with  such  flames.  The  smoke  of  its  burning  is  even  now 
ascending  to  heaven,  but  —  but 

*  The  ^  Ingleside '  looks  desolate  to-night ;  even  the  sparkling,  danc- 
ing, perfumed  flame  cannot  take  it  away :  for  from  our  circle  80  nar- 
rowed has  gone  out  one  whom  it  tries  us  sorely  to  spare.  One  who 
has  lived  under  this  same  old  roof-tree  with  us  during  his  whole  life, 
and  sat  with  us  beside  this  same  hearthstone,  which  his  labors  and 
oheer^lness  have  helped  to  keep  bright^  Our  smiles  have  been  mu- 
tually awakened  by  the  same  merry  jest,  our  hearts  have  thrilled 
with  the  same  hopes,  and  our  tears  have  fallen  over  the  same  sorrow. 
We  have  been  owe,  as  the  chords  of  a  harp  are  one  when  touched  by 
the  hand  of  a  skilful  player ;  we  know  not  whether  this  or  that  wire 
has  been  struck,  we  only  feel  the  harmonious  or  discordant  whole ; 
and  now  with  our  prajrers  and  blessings  ascending  for  and  resting  on 
him,  he  has  gone. 

*  Partings  to  me  are  any  thing  but  a  ^  sweet  sorrow,'  though  there 
is  one  pleasant  thought  connected  with  occasional  separation  fix>m 
those  we  love ;  it  calls  forth  so  many  kind  thoughts  and  tender  words ; 
such  a  multitude  of  ajSectionate  remembrances,  all  bringing  their  own 
hoarded  treasures  and  casting  them  into  the  common  stock,  each  en- 
riching and  enriched  by  the  act,  and  most  of  all  he  or  she  the  absent 
one ;  and  np-springmg  firom  this  there  follows  an  oblivion  of  past  un- 
pleasantness, a  warmer  appreciation  of  good  qualities,  and  more  en- 
during friendship. 

^Thoughts  burdened  with  a  lifetime  of  feeling  came  crowding  up 

for  utterance,  as  C and  S and  I  gazed  into  each  other's 

ieyes  and  drew  our  chairs  the  nearer,  that  one  had  gone  out  from  our 
midst.  The  artist  is  trying  to  paint  a  portrait  of  my  sister.  I  have 
stood  beside  him  while  he  worked,  making  suggestions,  hoping,  long- 
ing, almost  breathless,  as  his  brudi  touched  the  canvas,  but  notwith- 
standing all,  the  soul  is  not  there,  the  eyes  look  strangely  upon  me, 
filling  my  heart  with  a  peculiarly  absorbing  grief,  a  revival  of  the 
agony  I  felt  when  I  knew  she  had  left  us,  aggravated  by  the  thought 
that  I  can  never  possess  (as  I  had  hoped)  a  pictured  semblance  that 
should  cheat  death  of  some  portion  of  his  conquest.  Well,  I  some* 
times  feel  that  ours  will  nol  be  a  long  separation ;  a  few  short  years  at 
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farthest,  and  we  shall  no  longer  see  '  as  through  a  glass  darkly.'  I 
seem  to  tread  less  lingeringly  on  earth  since  it  has  taken  the  loved 
form  of  my  sister  to  its  keeping,  and  my  thoughts  are  often  in  heaven 
now  that  it  has  become  the  home  of  her  pure  spirit.  Where  your 
treasure  is,  there  will  be  your  heart  also,  is  the  language  of  Him  who 
tasted  unshrinkingly  woe's  bitterest  cup,  and  I  am  daily  learning  this 
anew  in  my  life-experience.  It  is  easier  for  me  to  think  of  the  bless- 
ed inhabitants  of  Paradise  now  that  I  have  a  sister  among  their 
number.  Relationslujj  with  the  angels !  there  is  something  mysteri- 
ously beautiful  in  the  tie.     Heaven  cannot  be  far  from  us  after  alL 

'  Pardon  me  for  writing  so  gloomily.  I  am  very  lonely  to-night, 
and  all  the  saddening  circumstances  of  my  bereavement  seem  gather- 
ing around  me  like  a  rushing  presence.  Spirits,  restless  and  gloomy, 
if  not  malign,  seem  to  fill  the  space,  and  I  must  try  and  exorcise  them 
or  they  will  overpower  me. 

'  I  saw  the  christening  of  an  infant  on  Sunday  last,  which  interested 
not  a  little.  The  mother  was  a  poor  Irish  woman,  the  only  Protestant 
one  in  this  vicinity,  and  because  of  her  rejection  of  Catholicism,  is 
wholly  neglected  by  her  own  country  people,  while  her  husband,  a 
devoted  worshipper  of  Bacchus,  seems  to  have  quite  forgotten  his  vow 
to  love  and  protect  her. 

'  To  have  the  ceremony  performed,  she  had  come  some  distance, 
carrying  her  baby  in  her  arms.  The  little  baby  looked  sweetly  pure 
and  lovely  dressed  in  spotless  white,  and  there  was  a  stateliness  and 
solemnity  in  the  manner  and  attitude  of  the  mother,  which  far  sur- 
passed much  of  the  assumed  dignity  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
I  have  attended  christeninij  where  all  that  art  and  taste  could  device 
or  suggest  to  make  the  scene  impressive,  had  been  called  into  requisi- 
tion, where  the  feeble  frame  of  the  child  presented  for  the  holy  rite, 
was  loaded  with  the  very  '  pomps  and  vanities  '  the  parents  had  come 
to  renounce,  but  I  have  never  witnessed  aught  so  touching  in  its  meek 
simplicity  as  this  baptismal  scene. 

*The  common  appearance  of  the  mother,  in  contrast  with  the  unsul- 
lied, tender  loveliness  of  the  babe  ;  the  happy  unconsciousness  of  its 
expressionless  little  features,  so  strangely  at  variance  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  hers,  as  she  held  it  forward  to  receive  the  sacred  emblem, 
would  of  themselves  have  made  a  picture.  In  her  eagerness  she 
seemed  to  snatch  a  blessing  from  heaven  for  the  little  one.  She  had 
doubtless  learned,  poor  woman,  that  '  life  is  real,'  her  joumeyings  had 
evidently  not  been  through  sunny  landscapes  ;  she  knew  the  tiny  feet 
of  the  being  she  so  cherished  must  tread  a  thorny  and  a  weary  path- 
way, and  she  seemed  to  ask  not  so  much  that  its  spirit  might  be 
kept  from  loving  the  seductive  pleasures  of  time  too  well,  but  that  the 
reward  of  an  eternal  Paradise  might  be  granted  it. 
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*  The  incident,  trivial  in  itself,  was  to  me  full  of  interest.  There  is 
a  chord  in  my  heart  which  will  never  cease  to  vibrate  thrillingly,  pain- 
fully at  every  such  manifestation  of  faith  and  devotion  to  humble  life. 
Thrillingly,  because  there  is  something  gloriously  beautiful  in  faith 
thus  displayed.  Painfully,  for  above  and  beyond  all  I  seem  to  hear 
the  voice  of  our  blessed  Saviour  saying :  '  Unto  whomsoever  much  is 
given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required.' 

'  The  flame  burns  low  upon  the  hearth-stone ;  the  clock  strikes  mid- 
night and  summons  me  to  rest,  and  so  good-night.' 

There  are  words  which  cut  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  and 
the  following  would  have  been  of  them  probably,  had  they  fulfilled 
their  destiny  instead  of  dying  before  their  time. 

'  Your  present  position,  M ,  of  comparative  independence,  will 

enable  me  to  write  what  for  some  time  past  I  have  wished  to  say,  yet 
what  I  should  not  utter  even  now,  if  you  were  in  the  same  dependent 
position.  It  is,  that  our  acquaintance  is  at  an  end.  Your  own  con- 
science answers  why,  and  I  have  too  much  experience  of  your  sex, 
youjtoo  little  duplicity,  for  me  to  be  ignorant  of  what  that  answer  is. 

*  With  your  life  before  we  met,  be  it  written  or  unwritten,  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  with  the  present  I  have,  and  the  step  you  have 
taken  during  the  past  month,  in  your  career  toward  no  land  of  pro- 
mise I  fear,  must  of  course  end  our  friendship  in  all  its  phases. 

'  You  are  the  first  being  who  has  stooped  to  deceive  mo  so,  and 
curiously  enough  too,  the  one  of  all  others  who  made  the  deepest  pro- 
testations of  eternal  attachment.  If  I  had  placed  much  faith  in  them, 
I  might  now  feel  annoyed  or  angry ;  I  feel  neither,  and  look  with 
curious  wonder  at  this  new  leaf  in  my  experience  of  the  book  of  life. 

*  But  why,  if  you  suspected  (knew)  this,  you  may  say,  place  me 
near  your  friends?  Because  I  knew  of  the  gold  there  is  among  so 
much  dross;  the  spiritual  nature  there  is  among  so  much  sensual; 
and  I  hope  you  may  yet  break  your  passion-chains,  or  at  least  keep 
those  facts  which  would  danm  you  behind  the  scenes. 

'  Wild  and  ungovernable  as  your  passion  is,  drawing  down  will, 
reason,  soul  in  its  train,  yet  I  know  that  there  is  something  of  the 
angel  there,  and  for  the  rest  I  am  one  of  the  last  who  have  the  right 
to  cast  a  stone  at  you.  This  episode  in  our  existence,  eventful  and 
sad  as  it  has  been  for  the  most  part,  has  terminated,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  say  faiewell.  o .t 

Our  next,  taken  at  hazard,  is  fi-om  among  the  ecstacies.  The  old 
stoiy,  love,  love,  ever  new  and  never  ending. 

*  Deab  N :  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  you  were  well  enough  to 

leave  your  room  for  a  few  hours  on  Friday,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope 
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your  exertion  did  not  injure  you.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  your  silence, 
I  might  call  it  neglect,  has  stung  me  bitterly,  especially  now  I  know 
that  others  are  thought  of.  But  why  should  I  be  surprised  ?  The 
novelty  of  my  devotion  is  past,  the  trouble  I  have  occasioned  yon  in 
your  invalid  state  is  doubtless  irksome.  I  will  not  reproach  you,  that 
would  be  unjust,  but  I  do  regret  most  heartily  that  I  was  not  wise 
enough  to  know  that  this  would  be.  I  have  placed  you  above  the 
general  race  of  men,  have  looked  at  and  thought  of  you  not  as  one 
human  being  thinks  of  another,  but  as  a  something  so  infinitely  supe- 
rior, placed  by  heaven  in  my  way,  that  to  nearly  idolize  you  was  not 
wrong.  But  now  without  provocation  you  leave  me  in  ignorance  as 
to  your  health,  or  leave  me  to  hear  from  others,  which  is  still  worse, 
and  when  I  am  with  you  evidently  portray  dissatisfaction.  God  bless 
you !  May  she  who  supplants  me  in  your  affections  love  you  but  half 
as  well  as  I  have  done,  and  you  may  be  satisfied,  for  you  will  then 
possess  more  than  man  ordinarily  receives  from  woman.  I  am  as 
ever,  Your  fondly  attached  m : 

•  Poor  child,  may  she  '  grow  strong.'  To  '  suffer,'  is  evidently  her 
lot.  But  what  changed  scenes  and  circumstances  if  all  these  mis- 
sives could  have  gone  on  their  way,  and  without  losing  it. 

The  author  of  the  following  would  not  probably  be  very  graciously 
received  by  the  quilting  sisters,  could  they  see  it : 

'  My  Dear  T :  There  is  to  be  a  quilting  at  P 's  on  Satur- 
day.    I  am  requested  to  invite  you :  be  there. 

* '  Pray  (prey)  on  sisters ! '  The  carcass  is  there,  let  the  eagles 
gather  together.  Yours  in  Christianity,  l .» 

Our  next  is  as  warm  as  a  June  sun  in  Italy.  How  tantalizing  these 
glances  I  This  lettel*  looms  up  like  a  little  island  in  the  ocean,  the 
apex  of  a  submerged  mountain  —  of  sentiment  and  passion  : 

"  To  be '  of  course,  as  you  always  were,  and  as  to  forgiving,  my 
dear  child !  what  have  I  to  forgive  ?  If  you  held  a  capital  hand, 
threw  away  your  best  cards  without  taking  a  trick,  and  lost  the  game, 
it  is  your  own  forgiveness  you  want,  not  mine.  But  there  is  one  point 
in  your  sweet,  pretty  letter  —  that  —  that  —  What  had  the  thoughts 
'  Satan  himself  must  have  prompted  on  the  night  of  the  concert,'  to 
do  with  the  matter  ?  And  again,  how  could  you  be  taught  to  believe 
that '  the  only  feeling  I  had  for  you  was  ten  times  worse  than  hate  ?  * 
"What  teaching  could  have  any  effect  after  that  confidence  of  mine  ? 
After  you  knew  the  secret  which  is  so  largely  the  key  of  what  some 
people  think  my  strange  and  mysterious  character  ?  Why,  lady-bird, 
after  embraces,  the  memory  of  which  must  still  linger  on  your  lips. 
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after  resting  your  head  on  my  breast  and  listening  to  that  tale  of 
early  love,  when  the  crimson  of  your  cheeks  was  visible  between  the 
fingers  which  were  clasped  over  your  face  to  hide  the  fever  which  was 
glowing  there,  as  your  eager  ears  drank  in  the  words :  after  all  that, 
could  you  have  any  '  teaching '  about  me  ?  No  1  We  were  thence- 
forward on  an  equal  footing,  not  only  morally,  as  all  men  and  women 
are,  but  in  responsibility  also.  What  my  intentions  were,  can  hardly 
be  discussed,  for  I  had  none.  The  sails  were  up,  and  a  delightful 
breeze  was  blowing,  but  I  had  left  the  helm,  and  hardly  glanced 
ahead  to  see  if  the  boat  was  making  toward  a  bank  of  flowers  or  a 
whirlpool. 

'  What  the  possibilities  of  our  position  were,  unchecked  and  un- 
trammelled as  it  was,  is  for  our  several  judgments  to  decide.  For  my 
part,  I  did  think  it  possible  that  some  new  memories, 

'Which,  tasted  once,  last  always  and  disdain 
Time's  iron  pressure,* 

might  have  been  created  in  you  here,  to  color  with  their  fire-light  the 
foliage  of  your  life-tree,  but  the  Ruler  of  your  destiny  willed  it  other- 
wise, or  f/ou  willed  it  otherwise,  and  —  it  is  well  that  it  is  well  —  all 
the  bitterness  I  felt  about  our  separation  had  gone  before  May,  and  at 
that  early  day  I  had  determined  not  to  see  you  again,  if  things  re- 
mained as  they  were. 

'  We  are  on  the  top-round  of  the  ladder  of  physical  existence ;  each 
year  all  that  gives  life  to  passion  and  coloring  to  sentiment  will  in 
both  of  us  be,  if  not  fading,  at  best  stationary.  Perhaps,  when  long 
years  have  gone  by,  when  little  ones  are  clinging  around  you  to  call 
you  blessed,  and  I  am  feeling  more  bitterly  than  I  can  now  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  pathway  that  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  perhaps  we 
may  meet  again,  and  after  looking  the  surprise  which  we  shall  feel  at 
the  change  which  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  physical  existence, 
talk  frankly  of  our  fitful  fever-dream,  and  not  probably  before. 

*  When  your  heart  is  over-full,  and  wants  a  channel  wherein  to  flow, 

write  to  me.    When  the  sad  hours  come,  as  they  will  at  any  age,  rid 

yourself  of  some  part  of  their  bitterness  with  my  sympathy ;  and  when 

the  garden  of  life  looks  arid  and  blank,  if  you  will  let  me  know  it, 

I  will  try  and  plant  a  few  flower-seeds  there,  which  may  perhaps 

grow  up  into  things /)f  beauty,  and  if  so,  '  be  a  joy  forever.' 

•B .» 

We  doubt  if  that  ended  so,  but  alas  I  the  infinite  chaos  of  the  Dead- 
Letter  Office  gave  us  no  farther  echo,  and  we  pass  on. 

We  clip  the  following  paragraph  from  eight  pages  of  similar  white- 
robed  charity: 
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■  —  —  -  ■      ■      -    ■  ■        -     ■  - — .  ■  ^—    —  ■  -  -  ■  -» 

'  My  Dear  L :  G has  examined  it,  and  it  is  not  cotton, 

but  real  English  thread  lace  —  I  told  you  so.  Where  does  she  get 
it  ?  Iler  father  is  too  poor  to  give  it  to  her.  I  suppose  it  will  be 
thread-lace  shawls  next,  or  even  camel's  hair.  I  watched  behind  the 
old  elm  for  three  hours  yesterday,  and  saw  them  come  home  in  the 
twilight,  and  his  arm  was  about  her  waist,  and  when  they  reached 
the  gate  she  kissed  iiim  !  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  I  know  be 's 
bad  enough :   I  found  that  out  when  he  used  to  pay  me  so  much 

attention.      S says,  perhaps  they  're  engaged.     Engaged  1     He 

marry  that  simpleton  !  I  do  wish  you  would  come  this  week,  instead 
of  next,  and  see  for  yourself.' 

•  •  •  .  •  •  • 

Ah !  my  dear  young  lady,  cultivate  the  humanities  more  and  spleen 
less,  or  the  mile-stones  on  the  road  to  your  father's  mansion  will  never 
be  hung  with  garlands,  even  if  you  do  not  altogether  lose  the  way ; 
and  as  to  the  '  dry-goods,'  comfort  yourself,  all  English  '  thread-lace  * 
is  made  from  cotton,  if  that  be  any  consolation,  and  by  the  way, 
camel's-hair  shawls  are  made  of  goat's  hair,  black  'thread-lace  shawls' 
from  silk.  The  material  in  these  things  is  of  little  moment,  it  is  the 
laboring  fingers  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  which  give  them 
their  value,  and  you,  doubt  it  not,  would  be  surer  of  walking  in  robes 
not  woven  nor  made  with  hands,  were  you  to  join  the  corps  instead 
of  employing  your  time  in  seeking  or  creating  scandal. 

The  next  has  two  postage-stamps,  city  and  country,  evidently  sent 
after  some  one  who  had  left  his  city  residence.  We  commend  its 
point  and  beauty  to  our  writers  generally.  The  '  mahogany  man '  is 
probably  one  amongst  the  upper  ten  of  block-head-dom : 

*  Deab  C :  Come  at  ten  and  bury  the  mahogany  man  after- 
wards.   God  bless  you.  b ? 

The  next  is  written  in  a  very  small,  delicate,  lady's  hand,  seemingly 
the  beginning  of  a  correspondence  stopped  at  the  very  fountain-bead 
by  this  mis-carriage : 

'  I  HAVE  spent  the  Sabbath,  dear  stranger,  in  reading  the  book  you 
so  kindly  sent  me,  and  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  delight  on 
reading  the  accompanying  note.  • 

'  I  have  thrown  many  kindly  feelings,  many  earnest,  warm  affections 
forth  upon  the  world,  and  have  shed  bitter  tears  over  the  coldness 
that  has  been  returned  to  me.  But  I  know  there  are  seeds  which  re- 
main long  years  in  the  bosom  of  earth  before  they  spring  up  and  pro- 
duce things  of  life  and  beauty.     So  hope  does  not  forsake  me ;  and  in 
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these  days  of  patient  *  waiting  for  the  light,'  such  words  as  yours  — 

good  books  —  my  sister's  tenderness  —  are  God's  best  blessings  to 

*s .' 

And  blessed  let  us  hope  that  fair  spirit  is,  even  with  her  beautiful 
note  unanswered  —  unreceived. 

Here  is  one  from  a  lady  fair,  the  denouement  of  a  three- volume  novel 
in  a  line  : 

'  Deab  P :  If  you  drop  in  here  at  2  p.m.  on  Saturday,  the  20th, 

you  can  see  me  married.    Very  truly,  w .* 

The  next  is  an  avalanche  of  sentiment  and  passion,  in  which  the 
heart's  poetry  bubbles  up,  as  from  a  well  of  Ileidsieck : 

'  Noble,  Generous-hearted  Darling  :  I  cannot  allow  a  longer 
time  to  elapse  without  in  some  way  expressing  my  deep,  earnest, 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  kind  sympathy  and  assistance  you  have 
rendered  me  in  my  late  trials.  Oh !  how  coldly  do  words  tell  the  in- 
most feelings  of  my  heart.     Yesterday  morning  I  went  out  with 

M ,  and  being  very  tired  on  my  return,  lay  down  to  sleep,  when 

Somnus  came  and  led  me  back  to  the  happy  days  I  spent  with  yon. 
Again  I  visited  C ^  and  felt  the  nervous  tremor  of  your  dear  sup- 
porting arm.  I  gazed  once  more  upon  the  yawning  chasm  and  the 
giddy  whirl  of  waters,  looked  down  into  the  impenetrable  depths  of 
the  black,  cold,  watery  grave ;  and  when  my  woman's  timid  nature 
made  me  shrink  and  shudder  lest  by  one  false  step  I  should  be  hurled 
into  eternity,  I  looked  at  you,  and  in  the  eloquence  of  your  fond  eyes 
I  felt  secure  from  every  pending  ill,  and  then,  unheard  by  all  below, 
I  murmured  a  fervent  prayer  to  Him  who  knows  our  every  thought, 
to  grant  (if  su<5h  be  His  almighty  will)  that  love  so  all-absorbing  and 
intense  as  mine,  might  yet  awaken  in  your  bosom  some  feelings  like 
my  own.  It  was  but  a  short  echo  of  what  had  really  been.  No 
human  soul  could  have  guessed  the  maddened  ecstasy  with  which  I 
traced  those  glorious  wonders  of  an  Almighty  hand.  Pure  as  an  in- 
fant's were  the  emotions  which  led  me  up  through  nature  unto 
nature's  God.  And  have  my  prayers  been  answered  ?  Have  I  found 
in  you  that  earthly  guide  and  counsellor  which  my  weak  and  erring 
nature  so  much  needed  ?  Have  I  prayed  and  prayed  aright  ?  Yes, 
I  feel,  I  know  I  have.  My  love  for  you  is  sanctioned  by  a  wise,  un- 
erring Being,  and  to  you  alone  shall  my  fond  heart  be  given.  By 
every  tie  of  nature  and  of  love,  I  am  yours.  And  now,  dearest,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  deeply  as  I  lament  the  loss  of  that  confidence  which 
was  previously  placed  in  me  by  those  from  whom  I  am  now  estranged, 
I  can  never  wish  to  retract  one  word  or  action  which  has  placed  me 
thus.  All  outward  opposition  draws  me  nearer  to  you :  and  with  re- 
gard to  others, 
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*  Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart, 
But  God  will  never.' 

x\nd  you,  most  fondly  loved  one,  do  you  regret  the  past  ?  or  does  the 
assurance  of  my  undying  love,  being  the  result  of  our  late  joys  and 
sorrows,  in  any  way  repay  you  for  the  annoyances  to  which  you  have 
been  subjected  ?  Does  not  one  fibre  of  your  generous  heart  and  na- 
ture thrill  like  my  whole  system  at  the  remembrance  that 

*  There  arc  moments  of  life  which  we  never  forget. 
They  heighten  and  brighten  as  time  steals  away ; 
They  give  a  new  charm  to  the  happiest  lot, 

And  they  shine  on  the  glow  of  the  loveliest  day/ 

I  must  now  leave  you,  once  more  assuring  you  how  infinitely  the  hap- 
piness you  have  afforded  me  surpasses  the  misery  caused  by  the  cold- 
hearted  world.     God  bless  you,  dearest  —  and  believe  me  ever 

'  Your  own  to  eternity, 

«o .' 

Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,  seems  to  hold  good  with  letters  too, 
as  well  as  the  writers  of  them. 
Again  we  draw  at  random  from  our  Golgotha  as  follows : 

'  Shall  I  say  in  offering  a  few  flowers  simply,  'To  R ,  with  the 

compliments  of  W ? '    It  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  still,  perhaps 

it  would  be  hardly  doing  justice  to  Miss  R 's  apparently  franic, 

open-hearted  nature,  or  to  myself,  so  I  will  add  my  thanks,  not  for  the 
pleasure  her  acting  has  afforded  me,  but  for  some  little  inkling  of  a 
new  revelation  of  life,  and  also  ask  her  if  it  is  forgetfulness  or  indiffer- 
ence which  has  kept  her  from  'advising  me  of  her  earliest  leisure.'  I 
confess  that  I  had  built  some  pleasant  little  air-castles,  founded  on  my 
possible  acquaintance  with  her,  but  they  are  vanishing,  crumbling  to 
their  original  quarries,  and  the  builder  imagination  has  laid  aside  his 
tools  and  gone  on  his  way,  so  that  now  1  have  to  address  even  a  few 
flowers  to  the  actress,  not  as  I  would  prefer  to  the  woman.  When  I 
saw  her  last  performance  a  wish  came  into  my  head,  or  heart,  or  soul, 
or  wherever  the  temple  is  in  which  wishes  do  their  worshipping  — 
may  I  repeat  it  ?  That  when  this  mimic  scene  in  which  she  is  acting 
becomes  real,  and  Death  rolls  up  into  the  proscenium  above  the  stars 
the  mysterious  curtain  from  before  eternity,  and  discloses  to  her  view 
those  scenes  where  the  orchestra  is  sphere-melodies  and  the  stars  sing 
together  for  joy ;  where  angels  cover  the  stage,  and  where  the  back- 
ground is  the  silent  eternities,  may  the  sorrow  and  sadness  of  her  little 
life  be  found  to  have  so  purified  her  soul,  that  the  Almighty 
DiREcroB  will  give  her  an  everlastmg  engagement  near  His  throne  ? 
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_^_^^  _  ■  —      —  —  —  - 

The  next  is  a  glimpse  seemingly  into  a  romance  where  the  principals 
did  not  meet.  Its  sentiment  and  pathos  deserve  a  better  fate  than  a 
burning  on  the  Common  at  Washington,  and  we  hope  its  rescue  from 
that  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  the  head  and  heart  it  was 
written  for,  and  should  interest  and  sway : 

'  As  this  is  the  last  time  a  word  will  pass  between  us,  will  you  do 
me  the  favor,  perhaps  the  justice,  to  read  a  few  matter-of-fact  lines? 
Then  the  spirit  shall  vanish  into  air  again  —  your  phantom  friend  die 
and  make  no  sign. 

'  You  have  probably  thought  that  it  was  a  strange  interest  which  I 
took  in  one  whom  I  had  never  seen :  I  will  explJin.     Long,  long  ago, 

when  visiting  E ,  she  was  one  day  looking  over  her  letter-drawers, 

I  observed  a  large  package  of  letters,  and  asked  from  whom  did  you 
receive  those  ?  She  answered,  from  yourself  I  asked  permission  to 
read  them,  and  received  it.  Taking  them  with  me,  I  laid  them  aside 
for  the  moment,  and  one  morning  brought  them  out  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  annoyance  at  having  brought  upon  myself  the  task  of  reading 
a  series  of  lady's  letters,  written,  too,  by  a  stranger,  or  least  by  one  of 
whom  I  had  only  heard. 

'  I  opened  the  first  —  the  next,  and  read,  read,  reati,  on  to  the  last. 
Surprised,  then  spell-bound  by  their  depth  of  graceful  thought  and 
sentiment,  their  infinite  longings,  their  pervading  tone  of  uncomplain- 
ing sadness,  sweet  and  melancholy  as  those  of  an  w^olian  harp,  and 
thoagh  written  in  the  confidence  and  abandon  of  the  tenderest  friend- 
ship containing  no  sentence  that  I  would  not  be  proud  to  have  a  loved 
sister  utter. 

*  The  gardener  imagination  at  once  took  the  plant  which  had  borne 
such  beautiful  flowers,  and  transplanted  it  into  the  most  hallowed 
nook  of  what  there  is  of  garden  in  my  being,  and  he  tended,  watered, 
•and  watched  over  it,  studied  each  petal  and  fibre,  added  a  leaf  here, 
or  a  branch  there,  until  he  had  made  it  a  perfect  unity.  And  the 
plant  grew  and  grew,  and  as  it  grew  it  changed,  like  the  statue  of  the 
ancient  sculptor,  into  a  new  life,  and  became  one  of  the  Penates, 
while  its  image  was  niched  in  the  wall  of  my  soul,  and  I  felt  that  the 
soul  which  had  lain  in  darkness  was  being  filled  with  things  of  life, 
truth,  and  beauty.     Then  those  notes  passed  between  us,  and  the  last 

one  (previous  to  —  well,  I  will  not  recall  it)  said,  *  I  cannot,  dear  S , 

bring  .my  mind  to  say  farewell,  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  various 
ways,  through  friends,  and  by  the  stories  which  I  will  send  you  from 
my  pen,  in  which  you  will  see  more  of  my  spirit.'  This  was  the  last 
I  heard  from  you,  directly  or  indirectly. 

*Days,  weeks,  months  passed  away,  still  the  oracle  was  dumb  in 
anger  or  indifference,  the  Penate  silent ;  Hope  had  reared  a  fair 
fabric,  but  its  foundation  rested  on  a  rainbow,  and  vanished  with  the 
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light.  And  as  silence  and  the  months  went  by,  the  meteor  of  hope 
burst,  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  and  the  sweet  dream  passed 
away  with  the  hour,  while  its  memory  lingered  about  the  dreamer 
through  the  long  wakefulness  of  years.  For,  to  mo  you  have  always 
been  a  being  sanctified  and  set  apart  from  all  others ;  an  image  in  my 
mind  created  by  your  own  words  and  my  imagination,  uncolored  even 
by  other  influences. 

*  At  last  Mr.  A went  to  your  far-away  home,  and  I  took  the 

opportunity  of  sending  to  you  a  gentle  reminder  of  my  existence,  with 
some  hope  of  discovering  if  I  had  been  in  any  way  the  cause  of  any 
part  of  the  torture  you  suifered,  or  if  your  silence  simply  meant  I 
must  think  of  you  no  more  :  the  rest  you  know.  The  note  came  back 
and  lies  before  me,  and  with  perception  sharpened  by  surprise,  I  have 
read  and  re-read  it,  but  find  no  word  that  a  '  serf  might  not  have  said 
to  an  empress.' 

'  In  all  this  I  think  that  the  first  sliadow  of  a  selfish  thought  never 
crossed  my  soul;  and  when  there  was  a  possibility  of  seeing  you  here, 
I  half-feared  it,  lest  the  spell  which  you  had  so  unconsciously  woven 
about  me  should  be  broken.  Indeed  I  had  hardly  formed  in  my  mind 
a  picture  of  the  outward  and  visible  form  of  one  who  had  showed  such 
*  depth  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

'  If  it  may  be  done,  write  me ;  but  if  you  wish  me  to  tear  the  house- 
hold god  from  its  niche,  the  flower  from  its  nook  in  the  garden  of 
memory,  you  have  but  to  send  back  the  same  cold,  silent  answer  as 
':)efore,  and  my  actions  hereafter  shall  prove  that  the  silence  is  indeed 
more  eloquent  than  words.    Earnestly  and  sincerely 

Your  friend,  a .• 

That  letter  deserves  a  better  fate.  We  hope  it  may  yet  reach  the 
eye  for  which  it  was  written,  and  make  two  one  who  seem  to  have 
been  formed  for  each  other. 

*  A  day  in  the  Dead-Letter  Office  clearly  proves  many  things,  and 
among  them  that  there  is  much  truth,  as  well  as  pure  affection  and 
passionate  love  yet  in  this  '  cold,  false  world.' 

We  throw  over  hook  again  and  bring  up  the  following : 

'  I  LOOK  at  the  sky  sometimes,  fair  queen,  and  there  are  the  same 
sparkling  lights  shining  from  the  jeweled  floor  of  heaven  upon  your 
environment,  the  same  eyes  in  the  infinite  space  which  looked  down  a 
little  while  ago ;  but  how  different  the  scene  they  gaze  upon.  And 
when  the  night  comes  on  and  the  spirits  of  the  '  air '  have  taken  all 
the  clouds  for  drapery  to  some  far-away  'castle,'  the  star  which 
guided  me  so  often  in  the  devious  roads  about  your  house,  talks  to 
me.    It  tells  me  that  the  sopranos,  contraltos,  and  bassos  of  the  troupe 
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that '  got  up '  such  sweet  little  operas  in  your  forests  every  morning, 
with  the  heavens  for  a  dome  to  their  'house,'  and  the  leaves  for  curtains 
to  their  boxes,  have  sung  their  last  cavatina,  duet,  solo,  and  chorus ; 
finished  their  engagement  and  gone.  It  tells  me  that  the  wild-flowers 
and  leaves  have  faded  from  the  haunts  which  were  full  with  dense 
foliage,  where  the  fairies  and  wood-nymphs  peeped  out  in  the  dark 
mid-night,  and  played  their  cunning  pranks  in  the  fancies  of  those  who 
passed  by.  They,  too,  have  gone  from  their  desolate  homes,  which 
the  cold  winds  have  stricken,  and  where  they  now  sigh  and  moan 
amid  the  desolation  which  they  have  made.  Yet  still  our  fair  one 
lingers,  still  preferring  all  that  solemn  sadness  to  the  music  of  our 
omnibuses,  fire-bells,  and  hand-organs.  May  it  please  your  majesty 
to  come  where  your  subjects  are,  and  lend  each  friend  '  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother'  the  liffht  of  vour  countenance  ? 

'  One  of  your  subjects  has  sent  you  a  book  to-day,  which  has  inter- 
ested him,  and  he  hopes  it  will  amuse  you  on  your  way.  Come  I 
come !  come !  It  will  be  well  done  when  it  is  done ;  it  were  well 
that  it  were  done  quickly.  And  so  he  bids  you  farewell  until  he  sees 
you  again,  and  goes  his  way  to  balance,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  whirl  on 
toward  his  beautiful  grass-covered  home  in  Greenwood. 

How  one's  fancy  peoples  the  spot  whence  these  letters  came,  as  well 
as  that  to  which  they  should  have  gone,  had  not  their  half-birth,  so  to 
speak,  sent  them  on  their  lonely  way  unheeded  and  unknown. 

'  I  AM  not  web-footed ;  I  can't  swim ;  I  've  never  saved  Rome  ;  I 
do  n't  hiss  at  every  body  indiscriminately ;  ergo,  I  'm  not  '  a  goose.' 
In  future  you  '11  remember  this,  and  avoid  provoking  me  with  the  in- 
applicable title. 

*  Mr.  W is  here,  and  in  search  of —  what  do  you  think  ?  —  a 

wife !  My !  what  a  place  to  come  to  for  such  a  chattel !  He  has  the 
first  essential  for  making  a  good  matrimonial  bargain  though ;  money 
in  this  practical  world  of  ours,  '  whose  sun  is  Mammon  and  whose  soil 
is  care,'  what  surer  earnest  of  success  could  he  possibly  have,  what 
better  'open  sesame '  to  true  and  loving  hearts?  Somehow,  I  do  not 
follow  the  multitude  in  a  readiness  to  fall  down  and  worship  golden 
calves. 

'  Not  that  I  depreciate  wealth.  For  the  good  it  has  power  to  do,  I  re- 
spect it.  For  the  vice  it  pampers,  the  sin  it  strives  to  cover,  and  the 
stupidity  it  is  accounted -sufficient  to  gild,  I  detest  and  despise  it.  To 
tne  a  pictured  deformity  gains  nothing  by  being  in  a  jewelled  frame, 
and  innate  ugliness  becomes  enhanced  by  the  setting.  I  do  not  say 
this  with  any  feeling  of  envious  detraction,  because  Fortune,  who  is 
blind  —  this  accounts  for  it,  you  see  —  has  not  poured  into  my  coffers 
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of  her  golden  treasures ;  but  where  am  I  wandering  ?  All  this  be- 
cause folks  whisper  in  my  ear,  when  I  object  to  making  a  fuss  orer 
imbeciles,  '  He  is  rich  ; '  as  if  that  were  a  salvo. 

*  You  assume  too  much  when  you  take  it  for  granted  that  I  keep 
*  all  that  is  counterfeit  about  me  in  my  2>orte-monnaie.'*  I  should  have 
encouraged  the  opinion,  if  I  had  not  seen  the  irony  peeping  through ; 
and  so  I'll  tell  you  —  what  you  may  not  readily  believe  —  that  I  have 
sham  smiles  to  welcome  you  with,  sham  sighs  when  you  go,  and  hollow 
words  of  commendation  to  use  when  you  are  absent  and  maligned. 
Do  n't  fancy  from  that  last  remark  that  you  have  hosts  of  enemies ; 
quite  the  contrary,  believe  me,  for  though  detraction  is  rife  in  this  our 
day,  yet  tlic  world  loveth  its  own. 

'  Did  I  really  say  your  lips  never  uttered  silly  things  ?  It  was  with 
the  ejaculatory  '  IIeavkn  forgive  me '  then,  for  my  conscience  must 
liave  felt  the  falsity  of  the  assertion,  and  of  your  aptness  at  writing 
them,  behold  me  ever  ready  to  testify. 

'  Do  you  know  I  have  resolved  a  thousand  times  during  the  past  few 
months  to  disown  you  entirely  and  forever ;  ay,  even  with  the  re- 
collection of  your  value  as  an  acquaintance,  rising  colossal-like  before 
me  ;  but,  as  my  *  bumps '  told  you  long  ago,  I  had  not  the  firmness. 
And  so,  if  Hades,  as  the  Almanac  (?)  tolls  us,  is  paved  with  broken 
resolves,  remember  me  gratefully  when  you  drive  tandem  through  its 
tortuous  turnings,  for  I  have  McAdamized  at  least  one  mile  on  your 
account. 

'  '  What  do  I  think  of  G ?  '    Why,  he  will  do  for  a  man,  of 

whom  my  Bible  tells  me  '  there  are  xoxe  good.'  But  as  to  romance, 
the  morning  after  his  wedding,  as  he  was  going  down-town,  a  friend 

met  him  and  said :  '  Good  morning,  G ;  I  wish  you  much  joy.* 

'  For  what  ? '  said  G .    He  had  forgotten  he  was  married. 

'  Yours  as  you  deserve,  b .» 

Tills  reminds  us  of  an  incident.  A  young  gentleman  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  in  love,  and  the  disease  increased  to  a  matrimonial 
crisis,  which  crisis  occurred  one  evening  in  the  midst  of  his  five 
hundred  dear  friends,  and  he  took  wine  with  several  of  them,  perhaps 
more.  At  the  witchinc:  hour  of  night  the  bride  retired,  and  soon  after 
he  followed,  with  an  indistinct  idea  that  'a  straight  line  is  not  the  line 
of  beauty."  Opening  a  door,  he  took  three  galvanic  steps  forward 
and  foil  on  a  sofa.  From  a  dream  that  imps  were  dancing  polkas  in 
his  brain,  he  was  awakened  by  the  sun-light,  and  found  himself  in  a 
sitting-room;  no  one  was  there,  and  he  was  lying  upon  a  sofa  dressed. 
Some  moments  elapsed  before  he  became  conscious  of  his  relative 
position,  of  his  '  peculiarly  perplexing  predicament.'  Pledges  of  af- 
fection he  may  have  longed  for,  or  had ;  he  may  have  pledged  his 
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word  or  his  watch  to  a  friend  or  a  Jew ;  all  pledges,  in  short,  were 
within  the  possibility  of  his  owning,  giving,  or  taking,  except  a 
temperance  pledge.  From  that  night  on,  the  poetry  had  vanished 
from  the  wine-cup.  Dry  or  sweet,  old,  flavored,  or  fruity,  no  tempta- 
tion could  raise  it  to  his  lips  ;  henceforward  he  was  a  '  sober '  married 
man,  and  drank  no  more. 

Here  is  a  crow-quill  document,  pretty  and  spirituelle.  We  must 
confess,  that  after  wading  through  the  dead-letter  masses  for  an  hour 
or  two,  we  rather  took  to  notes  and  letters  of  this  outward  seeming. 
The  large-hand  letters  were  business,  business,  business,  to  such  a 
wearying  extent,  and  when  not  so,  men  seem  little  inclined  to  really 
put  themselves  into  letters,  that  the  feminine  epistles  took  precedence 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  result  proved,  what  is  so  often  said  and 
sung,  that  this  sort  of  literature  is  peculiarly  the  field  of  our  fair 
friends : 

'  Dear :  While  lounging  a  few  evenings  since,  watching  the 

dying  embers  of  a  once  bright  fire,  indulging  in  one  of  those  moods 
half-reverie,  half-reflection,  your  letter  was  handed  to  me. 

'  I  paused  awhile  over  the  unfamiliar  chirography,  wondering  of 
whose  spirit  this  little  missive  might  be  the  medium,  till  finding  con- 
jecture could  give  no  clue,  I  broke  the  seal. 

'  If  I  could  have  freighted  an  echo  with  the  merry  ha  !  ha !  which  I 
awarded  the  unique  query  in  your  letter,  it  would  have  given  you 
some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  it  impressed  me. 

*  You  were  quite  right  in  supposing  me  ignorant  of  physiology.  I 
am  ready  to  acknowledge  myself  sublimely  ignorant  of  its  laws.  And 
now  you  wish  to  know  of  my  health,  if  I  suffer,  and  how,  ahem !  —  a 
pretty  confessional  I  am  putting  my  life  to  —  will  you,  like  a  good 
priest,  grant  me  absolution  ? 

*  You  '11  fin^  me  a  poor  subject  for  professional  skill  (medical,  I  mean) 
since  I  am  happily  free  from  all  the  varied  '  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,* 
except  head-ache  —  oh  1 1  had  forgotten,  the  heart-ache.  Hydropathy 
is  an  unfailing  cure  for  this,  I  know ;  I  have  often  tried  its  eflicacy  in 
the  form  of  a  good  shower  of  tears;  but  the  prescription,  though 
affording  magical  relief  for  the  last-mentioned  ill,  sadly  aggravates  the 
former,  till  verily  I  am  something  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  dispose  of 
my  head  and  my  heart. 

*  And  so  you  are  recipient  of  the  scintillations  of  five  distinct  brains, 
appertaining,  in  the  words  of  Wilkins  Micawber,  to  five  characteristic 
individuals  belonging  to  our  favored  circle  !  My  stars  !  you  ought  to 
be  a  happy  man !  You  will  soon  have  a  dead-letter  office  all  to  your- 
self. Now,  if  you  were  only  editor  of  some  first-class  Jersey  news- 
paper, how  invsduable  these  communications  would  be !    It  grieves  me 
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to  think  that  so  mach  of  good  cannot  bo  disseminated,  so  much  of 
real  available  worth  be  like  that  '  buried  talent.' 

*  When  life  is  '  a  burden '  I  may  write  you.  Thank  you.  Sir  I  I  am 
grateful  for  the  permission,  though  I  do  not  think  I  shall  trouble  you 
much,  if  these  jxre  to  be  the  terms. 

' '  Life  a  burden  ! '  with  so  much  of  the  early  Eden  still  left  us,  so 
many  traces  of  Paradise  yet  lingering,  marred  to  be  sure,  bearing 
hosts  of  thorns,  and  perchance  few  roses,  but  these  all  the  more 
beautiful  because  of  their  fewness.  '  Life  a  burden  ? '  even  momentary 
I  cannot  imagine  it,  unless  it  be  to  the  aged  Christian,  who,  longing 
to  hear  the  words,  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,'  feels  every 
breath  that  he  inhales  a  barrier  to  heaven. 

'  While  I  am  writing,  two  little  birds  have  flown  against  the  win- 
dow. Tliere,  they  have  gone.  One  chirped  as  if  to  tell  me  he  would 
come  again  when  flowers  bloom.  Poor  little  birds,  I  wonder  why 
they  arc  lingering  here,  instead  of  seeking  the  far-off  sunny  South. 
Can  it  bo  possible  that  in  this  age  of  progression,  they  have  read  the 
papers,  and  dread  the  fever  which  is  ravaging  there  !  If  so,  and  you 
are  frozen  this  winter,  dear  pretty  songsters,  you  will  find,  like  many 
another,  '  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.' 

'The  snow  has  been  falling  here  nearly  all  day,  slowly  and  gently, 
as  if  it  left  its  sky-home  regretfully.  A  sad  lot  has  the  snow-flake 
though  the  herald  of  winter's  gayest  pleasure,  and  I  should  really  pity 
it,  did  I  not  know  that  there  are  hosts  of  sunbeams,  whose  special 
mission  't  is  to  whi  their  fallen  purity  again  to  heaven. 

'  Farewell,  o .» 

'Dear  A :  I  have  not  longed  for  your  letters  as  they  that 

watch  for  the  morning,  but  I  have  each  evening,  for  a  week  past, 
looked  at  the  little  letter-niche  on  my  return  home,  and  with  disap- 
pointment to  find  it  empty ;  but  it  has  come  at  last,  been  read,  and 
placed  in  my  side-pocket,  where  it  will  wear  out  its  little  life  within 
hearing  of  the  ticking  of  that  time-piece,  which  the  Almighty  wound 
•up  and  set  going  many  years  ago,  and  which  in  IIis  own  good  time  Hb 
will  stop,  take  its  curious  mechanism  to  pieces  again,  and  transfer  its 
main-spring  to  uses  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

'  My  chamber  is  a  sort  of  Santa  Clans  Hall.  There  is  a  little  alder- 
man on  the  table,  bowing  and  smacking  his  lips,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the 
concealed  bonbons  in  his  rotund  body.  There  is  a  little  tea-set  for  the 
chubby  fingers  of  a  child-pet,  to  furnish  refreshment  for  her  doll ;  also, 
little  tables,  fiins,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  tokens  for  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  all  waiting  for  the  advent  of  the  new  year.  And  there  be- 
tween the  toys  my  fancy  sees  such  smiling  faces  peep  out,  and  gentle 
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voices  whisper,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Then,  in 
the  corner  are  some  trifles  selected  and  bought  for  my  Killen-sister, 
waiting  also  for  the  coming  of  the  year  to  pay  their  homage  and  see 
the  light  of  the  countenance  of  their  new  mistress.  Will  she  accept 
them?  Will  they. cheer  her  on  her  way?  will  they  make  her  look 
less  sadly  at  the  mile-stone  she  is  just  passing  in  her  life-journey? 
With  them  go  my  wishes  that  the  new  year  may  be  to  her  heart  but 
a  day  of  feasting  and  joy ;  that  aU  years  may  be  so,  until  finally  she 
opens  her  eyes  quietly,  gently,  without  pain,  and  awakens  from  her 
life-dream  —  in  heaven. 

*  Mrs.  Childs  says  she  can  have  no  idea  of  heaven  without  loving 
and  giving ;  the  first,  in  this  world,  is  a  luxury  I  have  ceased  even 
hoping  for ;  but  the  last  cannot  be  taken  away  from  me,  unless  my 
friend  send  back  the  trifles  that  I  express  to-day,  which  she  will  not, 
will  she  ?  although  they  do  come  from  almost  a  strakckb/ 

*  Hark  from  the  tombs  a  doleful  sound '  —  read  and  weep  : 

*  Dear  M :  I  have  selected  a  very  desirable,  pleasant  spot  in 

Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  and  if  you  will  be  brisk  about  dying,  so  as  to 
bring  the  thing  about  before  some  other  young  man  intervenes  and 
has  a  right  to  insist  that  you  shall  be  in  his  lot,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  have  you  rest  your  dear  bones  beneath  the  honeysuckles  and 
roses  which  are  to  encircle  the  evergreens  of  '}^o.  4,  sec.  5,'  the 
figures  which  in  all  probability  indicate  the  final  resting-place  of 

*  Yours,  G .♦ 

This  letter  reminds  us  of  a  scene  in  Broadway.  Time,  four  o'clock  ; 
pave  crowded,  short  and  tall,  grave  and  gay,  lovely  and  unlovely ; 
hardly  a  square  foot  of  space  not  filled  with  the  shreds  and  patches  of 
our  common  humanity,  as  it  flowed  to  right  and  left,  up  and  down 
our  avenue  of  palace-shops,  when  at  a  brisk  trot  two  horses  came 
gayly  along,  drawing  a  strong,  empty  hearse^  on  the  top  of  which  sat 
a  drunken  Irishman.  Pat  leaned  and  rolled  from  side  to  side,  every 
moment  seemingly  on  the  point  of  falling  off,  and  only  showing  his 
drunkenness  more  absurdly^rom  his  efforts  to  steady  himself  and  keep 
upright.  The  jeers  of  the  boys,  and  the  looks  of  the  passing  throng, 
evidently  crossed  his  amour  propre,  when,  making  a  grand  effort  to 
maintain  his  equipoise,  and  evidently  mistaking  or  forgetting  his  voca- 
tion, he  drew  in  his  chin,  an  idiotic  smile  lighted  up  his  face,  and  as 
he  held  up  his  finger  and  beckoned  to  the  passers-by,  he  cried : 
*Ride  down  ?  ride  down  ?  ride  down  ?  '  Some  of  the  passing  crowd 
laughed,  some  jeered,  some  stopped  to  look,  but  the  most,  with  a 
shudder,  passed  on  their  way.  He  probably  reached  the  South  Feri*y 
without  a  fare. 
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Here  is  another  oasis,  amid  the  desert  of  dead-letters  from  which 
we  glean : 

'  Dear  M :  How  our  hours  fly  away  into  the  past  eternity,  and 

take  us  on  to  the  mysterious  one  to  which  we  are  hastening.  It  seems 
but  yesterday,  and  yet  it  is  fou»teen  days  since  I  pressed  your  fair 
hand  under  the  mid-night  sky  and  said  farewell,  there  where  the  bright 
evening  star  was  looking  on  from  the  dark  heavens  like  a  sleepless 
eye  —  a  mild,  calm,  holy  eye,  of  boundless  intelligence.  How  often 
it  guided  me  about  your  neighborhood,  and  to  and  from  M dur- 
ing the  few  happy  weeks  which  I  spent  in  the  vicinity ;  and  now  its 
gentle  and  everlasting  light,  each  time  I  look  up  to  the  floor  of 
heaven,  takes  my  thoughts  back  to  your  home,  "where  indeed  the 
promise  was  held  good  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together, 
they  shall  be  blessed. 

*  With  this  I  send  you  a  book,  that  is,  a  series  of  oblong  bits  of 
paper  full  of  typical  marks,  and  inclosed  in  a  cover ;  the  outward  form 
of  a  book,  if  it  have  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  one  I  cannot  say. 
I  bought  it  on  the  recommendation  of  a  lady,  who  has  worshipped' 
silly  and  wicked  gods  enough  to  people  '  Vanity  Fair,'  and  fill  all  the 
niches  in  Pandemonium,  that  is.  Madam  Fame.  Oh !  for  a  potent, 
intellectual  sieve,  or  spiritual  thrashing-machine,  to  save  one's  hours 
and  keep  the  soul  from  shrinking  at  the  hills  of  chaff  he  must  wade 
through  to  obtain  a  few  'whiten  grits.'  I  send  you  also  some 
flowers,  which  can  hardly  be  unacceptable,  now  that  Nature  has  put 
off"  all  her  gay  drapery —  her  fruit-jewels,  her  flower-robes,  and  retired 
for  the  night. 

'  '  You  paint !  Oh !  it  is  useless  denying  it ;  your  cheeks,  with  a 
certain  angle  of  the  light  shining  on  them,  show  a  metallic,  glassy  sur- 
face, proving  the  fact  with  mathematical  certainty.  I  can  see  it 
farther  off"  than  I  can  tell  the  color  of  your  eyes,  and  others  also  notice 
and  talk  of  it — besides,  it  is  very  unbecoming,'  I  said  to  a  pretty 
woman  at  the  opera  the  other  night. 

*  After  that  exhibition  of  indomitable  will,  of  reckless  daring,  of 
gigantic  temerity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ^consequences,  I  reqiure  re- 
pose—  time  to  calm  my  nerves  and  pr^^pare  for  action;  therefore  ex- 
cuse me  if  for  the  present  I  decline  telling  you  '  your  faults.' 

'  No  !  no  !  you  must  not  expect  my  i)raise  for  having  '  resolved  to 
read  the  book,'  or  twenty  like  it.  "Wade  neck-deep  in  physiological 
literature,  and  of  the  best,  that  will  not  take  you  out  of  the  Herd  of  the 
Sensuous,  no  more  than  going  to  church  and  resolving  to  listen  to  u 
sermon  will  take  you  to  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  I 
read  it  many  years  ago,  and  others  tried  to  act  then  too,  but  my  affi- 
nity with  the  herd  is  not  yet  wholly  destroyed. '   To  reach  physical, 
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moral,  or  spiritual  excellence  of  holiness,  requires  courage,  persever- 
ance, self-denial  enough,  and  only  he  who  seeks  one  or  all  with  his 
whole  soul,  can  tell  how  much.  But  he  sees,  also,  at  every  step  that 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  still  harder,  that  appetite  and  '  prefer- 
ence '  are  enemies  only  secured  in  power  to  the  evil  one  himself.  Any 
attempt  to  lead  a  life  sufficiently  ideal  to  be  in  harmony  with  nature 
and  her  laws,  will  soon  give  the  leader  another  proof  that,  Jordan . 

is not  to  be  navigated  before  a  fire  in  an  easy-chair. 

'  And  now  good-by.  May  your  life  be  like  the  snow  which  sur- 
rounds you,  pure,  bright,  and  sparkling  in  the  sun-light,  and  hiding 
under  its  calm,  fair  surface  an  untold  wealth  of  fruit  and  flowers,  of 
sentiment  and  thought,  until  it  is  taken  up  again  quietly,  unconsciously, 
and  without  pain  to  its  native  heaven.' 

And  so  we  close.  Where  the  letters  give  an  inkling  of  joys  which 
are  past,  they  are  sorrowful  to  the  soul ;  how  much  more  so  where 
suffering  has  given  them  birth ;  yet,  next  to  dying  the  death  of  a 
good  man,  we  should  prefer  that  of  a  dead-letter.     The  post-man 

knocks  at  the  door  under  the  designated  number.    'A  letter  for 

Jones,  Esq.'  '  Do  n't  live  here,'  answers  the  Irish  '  stick  in-waiting.' 
A  pencil-mark  is  placed  on  the  epistle,  and  without  even  the  scratch 
of  a  bare  bodkin,  it  is  dead^  in  due  time  to  be  forwarded  to  its  tomb 
at  Washington,  there  to  be  dissected  and  burned,  where  its  ashes  will 
lie  until  that  day  when  all  thoughts  shall  be  revealed.  It  has  gone  to 
its  long  home;  it  has  been  launched  into  another  world,  amid  flame 
and  smoke,  without  a  pang,  without  a  regret  for  all  the  hopes  or  sor- 
rows, joys  or  griefs  which  gave  it  birth,  or  a  single  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  loved,  hated,  or  doomed  Mr.  Jones,  from  its  not  having 
lived  to  fulfil  its  destiny. 

They  have  a  profound  interest,  these  dead-letters  I  They  bring 
with  them  mystery,  melancholy,  and  a  brooding  sadness ;  and  we  have 
to  thank  them  for  many  a  dreamy  reverie,  as  well  as  for  incidents 
ludicrous  and  sorrowful.  Their  deaths,  like  others,  often  end  friend- 
ship and  love,  and  affection  grows  cold  from  fancied  neglect.  Who 
has  lived  many  years  in  this  sin-marred  paradise  and  not  known  the 
importance  which  may  attach  to  a  dead-letter?  Anna  S ,  a  dark- 
eyed  sylph,  now  in  Jieaven  let  us  hope  if  there  be  one  for  the  suicide, 
loved  and  was  loved  again.  Her  lover,  in  search  of  those  smiles  of  for- 
tune which  would  enable  him  to  wed,  went  to  the  South.  He  wrote 
to  her  with  love's  own  eloquence,  but  the  letters  miscarried,  and  re- 
ports reached  her  of  his  Southern  gayety.  Stung  to  the  soul  by  his 
apparent  neglect,  she  married  another,  and  too  late  learned  the  mad- 
ness of  the  act.  Poor  girl  I  she  breathed  chloroform  and  death  to- 
gether, and  followed  her  letters  to  the  tomb. 
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And  now  the  originals  of  these  gleanings  must  go  back  to  their 
tombs  from  which  we  have  snatched  their  spirits  for  the  few  years'  im- 
mortality of  print.  We  part  with  them  regretfully,  and  would  fain 
hand  them  over  to  those  who  have  waited  in  vain  for  their  coming, 
and  watched  as  '  they  that  watch  for  the  morning,'  until  '  hope  de- 
ferred made  the  heart  sick '  and  faint,  and  the  faith  which  was  its  best 
support,  grow  weak  and  doubting.  But  what  we  sympathize  with  is 
as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  Day  by  day,  this  letter-maelstrom  sucks  in  its 
hecatombs  of  victims,  sad  emblem  of  our  own  blundering,  mistaken 
or  neglected  lives,  but  we  have  a  hope  which  they  can  neither  claim 
nor  share,  that  we  shall  be  taken  from  our  dead-letter  office,  printed 
in  nonpareil  type  in  the  book  of  life,  and  placed  in  the  library  of 
heaven  for  communion  with  the  angels  near  the  throne  of  the 
Almiguty. 


HTANZAS:     TO    ANNA- 


DY    TnOMAB    WABD. 


I. 

"When  some  pet  bird  escap^  the  cage, 
And  wings  once  more  the  heavenly  plain, 

We  grieve,  yet  soon  our  pangs  assuage, 
To  know  't  is  with  its  mates  again. 

IL 

So,  Anna,  since  the  will  divine. 

To  all  thy  dear  ones  gives  thee  free, 
^Ve  '11  pay  our  peace  to  purchase  thine, 

Since  robbing  us  enriches  thee. 

III. 

To  know  our  lo.ss  thy  gain  became, 

Would  soothe  even  parting's  bitter  doom : 

The  heart,  unselfish,  braves  the  flame, 
AVhose  rays  the  loved  one's  path  illume. 

IT. 

Farewell !  —  they  claim  thee  now,  and  we 
With  struggling  smiles  and  tears  obey  : 

Flee  to  their  longing  bosoms,  flee  ! 
We  weep,  yet  would  not  bid  thee  stay. 
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TBCK     FLOXJGS-H     .AJS^D     THE     FEN". 

We  love  to  associate  the  Plough  and  the  Pen  as  representing  two  of 
the  noblest  callings  that  have  ever  been  followed  by  mankind,  agricul- 
ture and  literature.  The  plough  and  the  pen  seem  to  be  inseparable. 
As  we  look  down  the  long  vista  of  the  classic  ages,  we  see  them  side 
by  side  ;  and  as  we  glance  over  the  enlightened  portions  of  mankind  . 
at  the  present  day,  we  see  them  still  the  same.  Wherever  we  go, 
together  we  find  or  miss  them.  The  imtutored  savage  prefers  his 
venison  to  the  choicest  fruits  of  agriculture ;  and  the  unlettered  no- 
madic tribes  of  Asia  care  naught  for  all  else  beside  their  flocks  and 
herds.  The  plough  and  the  pen  are  at  once  the  prophecy  and  ful- 
filment of  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  a  people.  Long  may 
they  continue  to  culture  this  favored  land  of  ours. 

Literature,  in  its  broad  sense,  includes  whatever  relates  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  thought.  We  often  hear  it  stated,  and  truly  stated,  that 
the  object  of  education  is  not  so  much  to  crowd  the  memory  with 
particular  facts  as  to  educe,  draw  out,  the  latent  powers  of  the  mind 
and  make  them  active.  .  Following  out  this  idea,  literature  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  literature  of  fact  and  the  literature  of 
power.  The  former  class  embraces  such  books  as  treat  of  mathe- 
matics, law,  and  medicine ;  Jhe  latter,  those  works  of  philosophy,  his- 
tory, and  poetry,  that  give  a  higher  tone  to  character,  and  furnish  us 
with  motives  to  become  better  men  and  women.  The  literature  of 
fact  reveals ;  the  literature  of  power  inspires.  Thought  propagates 
thought.  The  thoughts  expressed  on  the  printed  page  are  repeated 
in  kindred  thoughts  of  our  own.  The  full,  round  thought  of  the 
writer  becomes  a  central  sun,  around  which  circle  a  constellation  of 
thoughts  of  the  reader.  The  literature  of  fact  is  wheat  stored  away 
in  the  granary ;  the  literature  of  power  is  seed  thrown  broadcast,  and 
wherever  sown,  yielding  harvests  great  or  small  in  proportion  to  the 
care  and  culture  of  the  reapers.  Many  a  poet  has  caught  his  inspira- 
tion from  the  pages  of  Shakspeare  ;  many  a  philosopher  his  spirit  of 
inquiry  from  the  works  of  Bacon.  Take  up  Carlyle  or  Emerson,  and 
the  suggestions  of  thought  crowd  almost  every  line.  It  is  a  trite  and 
true  saying  that  the  greatest  powers  of  nature  are  the  stillest  in  their 
movements.  This  is  especially  true  of  whatever  moves  the  mind. 
We  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  the  immense  motive  power 
of  literature  every  day  working  in  our  midst,  at  our  firesides.  Silently 
and  unseen,  our  thoughts,  our  sentiments,  our  characters,  are  moulded 
by  what  we  read.  Remove  from  our  age  and  country  literature  as  a 
power  giving  form  and  culture  to  character,  and  we  should  relapse  into 
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condition  of  barbarism.  We  doubt  whether  Washington,  Jackson, 
and  Taylor,  as  warriors,  did  more  in  building  up  and  sustaining 
American  institutions  than  those  intellectual  giants  known  the  world 
over  for  their  state  papers,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Webster. 

Literature  has  its  pleasures.  There  is  one  kind  of  pleasure  in  pen- 
ning our  own  thoughts,  and  another  in  reading  the  thoughts  of  oth- 
ers. Those  only  who  are  fully  initiated  can  enjoy  the  former  pleasure. 
The  youth  who  for  the  first  time  sits  down  to  blot  a  bit  of  paper  with 
a  few  common-place  thoughts  would  give  a  sorry  tale  of  the  pleasures  of 
literary  life.  He  must  persevere  in  spite  of  a  few  head-aches  and  heart- 
aches ;  he  must  think  long  and  earnestly;  he  must  scribble  here  and  blot 
out  there  ;  he  must  watch  early  and  late,  before  he  can  even  enter  the 
vestibule  of  that  temple  where  Homer  and  Dante  and  Milton  feasted 
upon  the  ambrosia  of  their  own  great  thoughts.  And  yet  we  all  know 
somewhat  of  the  pleasures  of  the  author,  for  we  all,  at  times,  have 
enjoyed  self-communings  and  musings.  We  all  now  and  then  have 
spent  an  hour  in  converse  with  ourselves.  And  pleasant  hours  too, 
they  were.  The  pleasures  arising  from  our  memories  and  hopes  and 
fancies  are  akin  to  the  pleasures  of  the  author  as  he  writes  out  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  There  are  times  when  we  all  are  dreamers. 
But  the  master  WTiter  is  more  than  dreamer ;  he  is  creator.  How 
intense  must  have  been  those  thrillings  of  pleasure  that  ran  through 
the  frame  of  blind  old  Milton,  as  the  gorgeous  scenes  of  *  Paradise 
Lost,'  at  imagination's  bidding  opened  to.his  enraptured  vision ! 

Again,  there  is  that  other  and  closely  allied  pleasure  in  poring 
over  pages  rich  with  the  thoughts  and  fancies  of  others  and  of  other 
days.  That  pleasure  is  now  open  to  the  common  mass  of  minds.  The 
school-boy  knows  what  it  is,  when  on  a  spring  afternoon,  with  his 
Robinson  Crusoe  under  his  arm,  he  steals  away  to  the  sunny  side  of 
the  house  or  barn,  and  reads  on  and  on,  and  turns  over  leaf  after  leaf, 
till  the  shades  of  night  close  thick  about  him.  The  poetic  amateur 
knows  what  it  is,  when  with  the  works  of  Scott  or  Byron  or  Long- 
fellow in  his  hand,  out  in  the  green  field  beside  the  clear  running 
stream,  under  the  branching  elm,  with  the  sweet  notes  of  birds  above 
him,  and  the  incense  of  flowers  borne  upon  every  breeze,  ho  reads 
those  lyrics  or  lengthier  poems  w^hich  will  ever  be  the  pride  of  the 
English  language.  Yes  !  And  the  man  of  maturer  years  and  riper 
judgment  knows  what  it  is,  as  he  takes  up  some  physical  or  meta- 
physical treatise,  and  dives  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of 
nature  about  him,  or  attempts  to  explore  the  still  more  hidden  laws 
of  the  mind.  There  he  does  not  look  for  the  rich  vein  of  imagination 
and  '  the  ornate  style  and  rounded  period.'  The  bare  facts  are  enough, 
for  every  one  of  them  is  a  pearl  of  priceless  value.  Thus  from  early 
boyhood  to  mature  old  age,  the  flowers  and  prints  of  literature  are 
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strown  thick  along  the  path  of  life,  and  emit  sweet  odors  to  cheer  the 
pilgi'im  on,  as  he  journeys  o'er  the  hills  and  through  the  vales  of 
time.  Sir  John  Herschel  says  :  '  Give  a  man  a  taste  for  reading  and 
the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  him  a 
happy  man,  unless  indeed  you  put  into  his  hands  a  most  perverse  se- 
lection or  books.  You  place  him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in 
every  period  of  history,  with  the  wisest,  the  tenderest,  the  bravest 
and  the  purest  characters  who  have  adorned  humanity.  You  make 
him  a  denizen  of  all  nations,  a  contemporary  of  all  ages.  The  world 
has  been  created  for  him.' 

And  now,  having  considered  the  dignity  of  the  pen,  its  power,  and 
subjective  and  objective  pleasures,  let  us,  in  conclusion,  inquire  how 
we  should  use  the  pen,  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  manner  we  can 
form  a  correct  style  of  writing. 

A  would-be  orator,  who  thinks  he  must  fill  his  subject  brimful  of 
fire  and  fancy,  says;  that  in  the  writings  of  Burke  alone  can  be  found 
the  true  essence  of  a  model  style.  He  accordingly  imitates  the  faulty 
qualities  of  Burke,  the  excesses  of  uncurbed  passion  and  imagina- 
tion, without  the  ability  of  following  out*  the  deep  train  of  philosophic 
thought  that  made  Burke  what  he  was,  and  preserved  him  from  reel- 
ing off  the  high  precipice  of  sublimity  (close  to  whose  edge  he  was 
constantly  treading)  into  the  deep  gulf  of  bombast.  Another  person, 
a  votary  of  the  muses,  imagines  that  he  can  gain  the  summit  of 
Parnassus  only  by  a  melodious  flow  of  numbers,  where  the  '  liquids  all 
glide  pat  in.'  This  one  chooses  Pope  for  his  model,  and  spends  his 
inspired  moments  in  tuning  his  ear,  and  not  his  soul,  to  heavenly 
melody.  *  The  result  is,  he  writes  excellent  jingling  nonsense,  but  has 
none  of  the  sterling  worth  and  rich  fancy  of  Pope.  A  third  person, 
young  and  inexperienced,  tries  his  abilities  for  navigating  safely  upon 
the  broad  ocean  of  letters  by  dabbling  in  essays  and  reviews.  He  too 
must  have  his  model,  and  he  too  solves  for  the  world  the  hard  problem 
who  the  lucky  one  is  that  possesses  the  secret  of  a  model  style.  At 
length  he  declares  that  it  is  Macaulay  or  Whipple,  or  some  other  one 
whose  disposition  and  train  of  thinking  are  congenial  to  his  own.  We 
thus  perceive  that  in  every  department  of  literature  where  is  found  a 
model  style  in  the  writings,  now  of  one  and  now  of  another,  of  its 
many  votanes.  And  we  also  see  that  persons  of  different  opinions 
and  characters,  and  consequently  of  widely  different  styles  of  writing, 
are  each  brought  forward  by  their  admirers  as  most  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Now  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  Burke,  Pope  and  others  had 
each  of  them  a  style  in  some  measure  worthy  of  imitation  ;  but  we  do 
say  that  not  one  of  them  had  a  model  style  for  persons  differently  con- 
stituted.   They  may  have  used  the  most  appropriate  language  that 
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could  have  been  employed  to  express  their  own  thoughts ;  doubtless 
they  had  studied  much  and  well  their  own  characters,  dispositions, 
tastes  and  modes  of  thinking,  and  with  prime  reference  to  these, 
formed  what  we  call  style.  And  in  the  same  manner,  every  one  can 
do,  should  do,  must  do,  who  expects  ever  to  acquire  any  well- 
grounded  reputation  as  a  writer. 

Why  is  it  that  we  always  look  for  beauty,  truth,  and  nature  to  the 
old  writers  that  created  our  early  English  literature,  and  breathed 
into  it  a  living  spirit  —  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Hooker  ?  Why  ? 
Because  the  light  that  shone  forth  from  their  productions,  was  no  bor- 
rowed light.  They  looked  not  abroad,  but  within  themselves  for  a 
model  style.  No  imitators  were  they,  but  true  to  themselves.  And 
the  ages  after  have  been  and  will  be  also  true  to  them.  In  fact,  imi- 
tators seldom  succeed  as  writers,  and  if  ever  they  do,  it  is  in  spite  of 
their  imitation,  and  by  reason  of  some  inherent  qualities  of  their  own, 
which  can  never  be  acquired  by  study,  but  must  be  originally  im- 
planted in  the  man.  And  then,  whenever  they  examine  the  style  of 
an  author,  they  are  too  superficial.  They  only  notice  that  which 
strikes  them  at  first  as  being  the  peculiar  forte  of  the  author.  For 
example,  take  the  stylo  of  our  own  lamented  Washington  Irving. 
No  one  can  read  a  single  page  of  his  writings  and  not  be  charmed 
with  his  easy  flow  of  language  and  beauty  of  expression  and  poetic 
sentiments.  Without  looking  further,  his  many  imitators  think  that 
they  understand  the  secret  of  his  mastery,  and  straightway  glide 
down  the  gentle  windings  of  smoothly-flowing  sentences  whose  mean- 
ing is  lost  in  the  liquid  music  of  language.  Or  take  the  style  of  the 
historian  of  the  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.'  When  his 
imitators  undertake  to  steal  his  thunder,  they  find  out  too  late  that 
Gibbon  has  something  else,  without  which  all  their  literary  efforts 
prove  a  mere  rumbling  of  words.  They  can  readily  imitate  his 
thunder,  but  never  his  lightning.  Gibbon  has  something  beside  mere 
outside  show,  something  that  underlies  and  supports  and  binds  to- 
gether his  magnificent  temple  of  historic  learning.  His  imitators 
overlooking,  or  rather  not  looking  deep  enough  to  perceive  this  all- 
sustaining,  all-important  something,  shoot  up  their  gaudy  edifices  to 
the  skies,  and  then  '  over-load  with  cumbrous  ornaments  their  little- 
ness.' But  the  winds  and  storms  of  time  are  sure  to  come  and  sweep 
away  their  boastful  pretensions  to  immortality.  No  one  can  become 
master  of  the  style  of  Gibbon  until  he  understands  this  half  concealed 
something.  And  he  cannot  fully  comprehend  this  until  he  enters  into 
the  very  spirit  of  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  inspiration — until  he  be- 
comes Gibbon  himself  in  mind,  soul,  and  body. 

Let  us  away  then  with  the  vague  idea  of  a  model  style,  and  servilely 
imitate  no  one.    And  yet,  we  should  examine  as  many  authors  as  we 
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can,  the  more  the  better.  But  while  we  do  this,  we  should  first  and 
last  look  within  ourselves  and  measure  the  capacities  of  our  minds, 
and  brood  over  our  thoughts  and  weigh  them  well.  If  our  thoughts 
are  light  and  airy,  they  should  pass  away  on  a  '  flippant  tongue.'  If 
they  are  massive,  ponderous  thoughts,  they  should  roll  along  in  lan- 
guage that  bespeaks  force  and  energy.  If  they  are  buoyed  up  with 
fancy,  they  should  have  beauty  of  expression.  If  they  are  seething 
with  volcanic  passion,  they  should  stream  forth  in  lava  words.  In 
fine,  our  language  should  breathe  the  same  spirit  that  our  thoughts  do. 
We  shall  thus  have,  to  say  the  least,  or  rather  the  most,  a  natural 
style ;  and  nature,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  strength.  Facts,  fancies,  and 
feelings  are  what  we  wish  to  bring  out  in  prominent  view.  Thought 
ridtes  a  king  triumphant  through  the  world,  and  language  is  simply 
the  chariot.  In  view  of  this,  we  should  make  it  our  chief  object  to 
employ  such  language  as  will  best  express  our  thoughts.  This  is  the 
one,  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  form,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term,  a  model  style. 


•THE        MOUNTTAINS.. 

Sitting  here  in  this  silent  room, 
Blinded  with  weepini^,  and  sick  and  strange, 

I  see  it,  whitening  out  of  the  gloom, 
A  chill  and  sorrowful  mountain-range. 

Never  o'er  summit,  or  peak,  or  slope. 
Aught  of  gladneas  or  pleasure  thrills : 

Never  a  glimmer  of  joy  or  hope 
Blesses  or  brightens  these  desolate  hilU. 

All  the  winds  which  orer  them  blow 
Are  sighs  too  bitter  to  brook  control, 

And  all  the  dew-drops  or  rain  tbej  know 
Are  hot  tears  wrung  from  a  stricken  buul.. 

First  is  the  pallid,  silent  face. 

Turned  forever  awaj  from  tears. 
Then  two  pale  hands,  which  will  Iceep  Xhnir  pHiae^ 

Folded  from  labor  through  all  the  jcaxA. 

Then  the  knees,  which  will  never  bow. 

Never  bend  or  obey  again. 
And  then  the  motionless  feet,  which  now. 

Are  done  with  walking  in  sun  and  raio. 

These  are  the  mountains;  and  ov:er  all 
Sinks  and  settles  the  winding-sheet, 

Following  sharply  each  rise  and  fall 
From  the  cliff-like  brow  to  the  pointed  feet. 

These  are  the  mountains  which  through  the  gloom 

Rising  whitely  and  cold  I  see ; 
Sloping  down  to  the  silent  tomb  — 

The  mournful  Hills- of  Moitality. 
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THE    RESCUK    OF    OUENEVERE. 

1. 
From  the  hushed  and  solemn  city,  stately, 

Royal  Camelot ! 
Beneath  proud  castle  towers,  and  by 

Peasant's  lowly  cot, 
By  the  river's  winding  banks,  and 

Through  the  verdant  plain. 
Came  slowly,  slowly  onward  the 

Hushed  and  solemn  train. 

IT. 

Gallant  knights  in  sable  armor,  gazing 

Earthward,  led  the  van ; 
Slow  the  step,  and  stern  the  brow,  and 

Sad  the  heart  of  every  man. 
Every  shield  was  wreathed  with  cypress, 

Every  sword  was  foul  with  rust, 
Every  lance  was  pointed  downward. 

Every  banner  trailed  in  dust 

lU. 

Robed  in  sombre  funeral  vestment,  came ' 

Fair,  frail  Guenevere,  the  Queen  — 
Fairer  than  the  loveliest  ladies  mortal 

Eyes  have  ever  seen. 
Fairer  than  the  Fairy  Vivjane,  mistress 

Of  wise  Merlin's  heart ; 
Fairer  than  the  famed  Morgana,  versed 

In  Merlin's  magic  art ; 

IV. 

Fairer  than  Isonde  la  Belle,  joy  and 

Bane  of  Tristram's  life ; 
Fairer  than  the  Lady  Guimier,  brave 

Sir  Cradock's  peerless  wife  ; 
Fairer  than  the  rose  of  Eden,  fairer  ' 

Than  the  lily's  flower : 
Frail  —  ah  !  frailer  than  the  blossoms. 

Which  fall  withered  every  hour. 

V. 

All  around  her,  sorrowing  ladies  with 

Loud  wailings  rent  the  air  ; 
By  her  side  her  ghostly  father 

Whispered  penitence  and  prayer. 
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*  Plead  with  Jesus,  0  my  daughter  I  that 
Thy  sin  may  he  forgiven ; 
*  Hb  will  take  thee,  if  thou  trust  Him, 

Through  this  fiery  gate  to  Heaven/ 

VI. 

Lo,  before  them  gleams  the  fagot ! 

Blanched  is  every  manly  fiice, 
Loudly  pray  the  wailing  women :  *  Lend 

Her  now,  dear  Lord,  Tht  grace ! ' 
And  GuENEVERE,  doomed  and  guilty, 

Queen  Gueneverb,  frail  and  fair, 
Sick  with  terror,  faint  and  weeping, 

Droops  her  head  in  dumb  despair. 

vu. 
Hark  I  a  tumult !     Arm^d  knights  dash 

Headlong  through  the  ran^s, 
Like  the  rush  of  foaming  torrent,  when 

The  flood  overleaps  its  banks. 
Foremost  rides  in  helm  and  hauberk, 

Leading  on  the  bold  attack. 
The  fair  queen^s  dauntless  champion,  brave 

Sir  Launcelot  du  Lac. 

vni. 

Ah !  woe,  that  ever  English  earth,  should 

Drink  up  English  blood  I 
Scarce  fifty  mail-^lad  men  are  left, 

Where  twice  two  hundred  stood ! 
Like  the  grain  before  the  reaper,  in  the 

Contest  fierce  and  hot, 
Went  down  Eling  Abthub^is  chivalry, 

Beneath  the  sword  of  Launcelot. 

IX. 

Then  to  his  castle  Joyeuse  Garde,  with 

Pomp  and  proud  array, 
Sur  Launcelot  and  Guenetere,  in  triumph 

Led  the  way. 
And  back  to  royal  Caioelot,  King 

Arthur^s  vanquished  men, 
With  their  dead  and  dying  comrades, 

In  silence  rode  again. 

All  that  day  the  good  Ring  Arthur 

Spent  in  solemn  prayer  and  fiuit; 
(Gloomy  day  of  grief  and  horror,  how 

Lingerin^y  it  passed!) 
Who  shall  break  his  weary  vigil. 

With  the  tidings  of  the  fight? 
Who  dare  tell  of  Launcelot's  victory,  and 

The  fidse  queen's  shameless  flight  ? 
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Thb  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table  :  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  By  Olivibr  Wbmdbll 
Holmes,  Author  of  '  The  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast-Table/  In  one  Volume :  pp.  408. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

*  An  author's  first  completely  successful  book/  says  a  modem  French  author, 
*  must  prove  to  him  at  least  a  flattering  friend ;  and  it  should  be  his  especial  pro- 
vince to  see,  that  it  may  not  even  become  his  enemy.'    Our  readers  well  know 
that  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  *  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,'  in 
the  *  Atlantic  Monthly,'  up  to  its  conclusion  in  that  Magazine,  this  series  of 
brilliant  papers  had  no  more  fervent  admirers  than  ourselves :  insomuch,  indeed, 
that  when  we  found  that  the  *  Autocrat'  was  changed  to  the  *  Professor,'  but 
was  still  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  with  kindred  elements  of  inspiration,  or  objects 
of  observation  and  comment,  before  him ;  we  could  not  but  fear  that  the  '  cream 
of  the  cream '  had  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  that  both  the  author  and  his 
readers  might  be  disappointed  in  the  lacteal  *  quotient'    We  think  the  yerdict 
of  the  general  public  will  be,  as  it  certainly  is  ours,  that  the  present  Yolume  is 
much  surpassed  by  the  *  Autocrat ; '  and  yet,  if  it  stood  alone,  not  subject  to 
comparison,  it  would  be  accounted,  as  in  many  portions  it  undeniably  is,  a  bril- 
liant work;  distinguished  by  acute  observation  and  individiialization  of  cha- 
racter ;  the  most  trenchant  '  Damascus-blade '  satire ;  with  occasional  passages 
of  pathos  and  humor,  which  cannot  but  command  admiration.     Yet,  after  aU, 
the  frequent  colloquial,  and  soliloquial  interruptions  and  interpolations  affedt  us 
not  as  they  did  aforetime.     We  agree  with  an  able  contemporary,  that  although 
the  '  Professor '  is  hardly  equal  to  the  *  Autocrat,'  it  is  still  a  book  *  most  notable 
for  its  pictures  of  daily  life  ;  its  dissection  of  character  by  a  masterly  turn  of  the 
scalpel ;  and  its  laying  bare  of  hidden  traits  and  carefully-masked  motives ;  hardly 
less  so,  too,  for  its  portraiture,  by  instantaneous  process,  of  New-England  types 
of  men,  women,  and  children.'     Our  copy  is  full  of  mark-slips,  but  we  can  find 
space  for  none  of  the  passages  which  they  indicate.    The  execution  of  *  The  Pro- 
fessor' is  uniform  with  that  of  'The  Autocrat,*  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  book.    However,  all  of  Messrs.   Ticknor  and 
Fields'  publications  are  well  printed :  indeed  we  regard  them  as  foremost  among 
the  most  tasteful  publishers  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Xsw  Ambrioan  Gtclopbdia  :  Edited  by  Gborob  Riplbt  and  Ghablbs  A.  Dava. 
Yolnme  Eight.    Fuggbr  to  Hatmau.    New-York  :  D.  Applbton  and  Gompaht.    1859. 

Facts  are  perhaps  the  rarest  things  in  the  world.  From  the  time  when  even- 
handed  justice  took  her  flight  from  pagan  lands  to  the  skies,  there  have  been 
yery  few  exact  truths  among  men.  The  reason  deals  with  a  chameleon-like  uni- 
verse, and  would  be  utterly  mystified  if  it  were  not  made  dogmatic  by  passions 
and  interests.  All  history  is  the  conflict  of  partial,  one-sided  truths,  and  the 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  Europe  and  Asia,  France  and  England,  the  North  and 
the  South,  all  find  each  other  acting  on  wrong  principles,  and  manifesting  gro- 
tesque and  unaccountable  perversities  of  character.  The  discussions  are  embodied 
and  perpetuated  in  literature,  which  is  getting  to  be  such  a  prevailing  popular 
nuisance  that  an  anti-new-book  society  may  soon  be  expected,  provided  there 
are  any  philanthropists  lefi;.  It  was  an  hypothesis  of  Newton  that  if  the  body  of 
the  earth  were  so  compressed  that  absolutely  no  pores  should  be  left  in  it,  it 
would  be  reduced  to  the  bulk  of  a  cubic  inch.  Literature,  doubtless,  upon  the 
same  hypothesis,  would  be  reduced  in  about  the  same  proportion.  As  an  anti- 
dote to  the  sensational,  namby-pamby  books,  the  feeble  and  careless  imitations 
and  reproductions,  to  which  a  bad  popular  taste  has  given  an  unprecedented  cur- 
rency in  this  country,  we  are  happy  to  refer  again  to  the  *New  American 
Cyclopaedia,'  a  repertory  of  plain  facts. 

Most  of  the  articles  seem  to  be  written  on  the  principle  of  stating  a  thousand 
facts  in  a  thousand  lines,  and  the  prevalent  style  may  be  described  as  a  highly 
felicitous  dock-tailed  style.  When  this  sort  of  writing  is  carried  through 
a  long  article  on  a  great  subject  by  a  competent  person,  the  effect  is  something 
surprising,  and  shows  the  merit  there  may  be  in  Cyclopaedias.  Such  an  article 
in  a  previous  volume  was  that  on  Buddhism,  which  is  worth  more  to  an  intelli- 
gent inquirer  than  any  whole  book  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 
Every  sentence  presents  either  a  cohort  of  new  items,  or  a  wide,  all-embracing 
synthesis.  In  some  of  the  more  important  articles,  as  those  on  Athens  and 
Daittb  in  former  volumes,  brevity  does  not  prove  incompatible  with  a  high  de- 
igree  of  literary  excellence.  In  the  eighth  volume  we  have  found  no  article  so 
eminently  marked  as  those,  by  literary  treatment,  none  which  stand  so  high  as 
literary  and  intellectual  performances,  or  which  promise,  like  them,  to  be  stand- 
ard essays.  The  section  of  the  alphabet  which  it  traverses  does  not  seem  to 
have  very  strong  literary  propensities,  its  favorite  topics  being  rather  such  as 
gas,  glass,  gold,  goose,  gorilla,  gravity,  guano,  gunpowder,  g3rroscope,  geography, 
geology,  and  geometry.  The  article  on  Geometry,  which  is  defined  as  '  the  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  order  and  proportion  in  space,'  is  especially  elaborate  and 
valuable.  Goethe,  Hawthorne,  Hallam,  and  Halleck  are  the  finest  literary 
biographies.  Music  is  treated  with  espedaif&vor,  five  or  six  pages  apiece  being 
allowed  to  Gluck,  Handel,  and  Hatdn.  Theologians  will  not  be  the  only  per- 
sons interested  in  the  articles  on  the  Gkmican  Church,  the  Greek  Church,  the  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  German  Theology,  and  the  biographies  of  Galileo  and  Madame 
GinroN.    Giotto  is  the  most  prominent  representative  of  artists,  Gallatin  and 
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Alexander  Hamilton  of  statesmen,  Hayelook  of  warriors,  and  Kaspar  Hauser 
of  eccentrics.  The  sketch  of  German  Literature  is  marked  by  geniality  and  an 
occasional  brilliancy  of  expression,  notwithstanding  the  ahnost  innumerable 
names  of  authors  and  books  which  it  chronicles.  The  article  on  Furniture,  which 
is  worth  about  as  little  as  any  in  the  volume,  has  at  least  the  universal  merit  of 
being  crowded  with  items.  It  is,  however,  written  in  rather  precarious  and  boy- 
ish English,  and  in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  the  elegancies  and  extravagances 
of  the  subject  such  as  might  bo  expected  from  a  keeper  of  an  old  curiosity  shop 
or  from  a  sentimental  *  olo  clones  *  dealer.  The  long  article  on  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton and  his  philosophy  is  very  complete  and  able,  but  will  be  read  with  entire 
satisfaction  only  by  such  metaphysicians  as  are  Scotch,  and  not  German,  in  their 
habits  of  thought  t 

A  valuable  feature  of  this  cyclopaedia  is  the  numerous  references  at  .the  close 
of  the  principal  articles  to  the  best  books  and  sources  of  information  on  the 
subjects. 


Sblf-Help  :  WITH  Illustbations  of  Character  and  Conduct.  By  Samuel  Smilks.  In 
one  Volume  :  pp.  856.  Boston  :  Ticknou  and  Fields.  New- York  :  Harpks  and 
Brothers. 

.  We  have  seen  this  work  described  as  equal  to  the  *  Life  of  George  Stephsn- 
soN,'  by  the  same  author.  We  do  not  agi-ee  in  this  judgment,' although  'Self- 
Help  ^  is  an  excellent  work,  both  in  its  numerous  and  various  lessons  and  illus- 
trations ;  but  we  regard  the  *  Life  of  Stephenson  '  as  one  of  the  best  biogra- 
phies of  its  kind  we  ever  read,  and  in  the  illustrious  example  of  its  subject,  one 
of  the  most  useful.  The  idea  of  *  Sclf-IIelp  *  was  suggested  by  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  by  the  author  to  a  class  of  young  men  who  had  formed  an  associatioii 
for  mutual  improvement  in  London.  Its  illustrations  are  from  all  classes,  and 
almost  all  professions,  trades,  and  arts.  Read  the  sketch  of  Jenner,  the  immor- 
tal discoverer  of  Vaccine,  and  ponder  the  opprobium  and  persecution  through 
which  he  was  compelled  to  struggle,  to  reach  his  final  triumph.  The  chapter  on 
*  Workers  in  Art,^  together  with  many  other  divisions  of  the  work,  will  aflbrd 
examples  of  persistent  industry,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  fisimiliar  to  the 
public. 


HiSTORT  or  the  PROQRESfl  OF  EDUCATION.  Intended  as  a  Manual  for  Teachers  and  Students. 
By  Philobiblius  :  with  an  Introduction  by  Uknrt  Barnard,  LL.D.  New-York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Burr.    1860. 

This  is  a  concise  compendium,  aiming  to  give  only  the  diain  points  of  its  great 
subject.  This  purpose  it  accomplishes  with  skill  and  thoroughness,  presenting  an 
outline  of  the  practices  and  systems  of  education  from  the  flood  to  the  present 
time.  The  English  reader  will  hardly  find  elsewhere  so  summary  and  satis&ctory 
an  account  of  mediaeval  studies  and  of  the  modern  systems  of  Spener,  Franckb, 
Basedorr,  and  Pestalozzi.  There  is  also  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Editortal  Narratiye-Histort  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine:  Num- 
ber Ten.*  —  The  writer  of  the  admirable  and  very  comprehensiye  paper  upon 
^  James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  his  Writings,^  which  appeared  in  the  ^Nbrth- 
American  Review '  for  the  October  quarter,  and  from  which  we  quoted  in  our 
last  number,  speaking  of  the  great  novelist^s  outward  characteristics,  frankly 
admits  that  there  existed  against  him  *■  a  certain  prejudice,  which  not  only  made 
him  a  stranger  to  many  estimable  admirers  of  his  early  writings,  but  greatly 
interfered  with  the  legitimate  success  of  his  later  works.  Th^  consequence  was, 
that  hundreds  who  never  saw  him,  and  many  who  knew  him  only  casually,  were 
repelled  as  by  a  cold  and  aggressive  nature.  He  took  no  pains  to  win  the  suffirages 
of  his  countrymen  abroad,  and  many  of  them  resented  this  exercise  of  private 
judgment,'  etc.  But  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  show,  thbt  an  estimate  formed  of 
Cooper,  through  a  prejudice  such  as  this,  did  him  the  greatest  injustice :  for  he 
proved  himself '  courageous,  honorable,  unpretending,  and  unaffected : '  abroad, 
he  '  instinctively  discovered,  and  generously  aided,  struggling  native  genius ; ' 
he  won  honor  by  his  arduous  efforts  for  the  Greeks  and  Poles,  and  by  his  coura- 
geous self-devotion  during  a  memorable  pestilencow 

We  have  mentioned  these  things,  in  opening  the  present  number  of  our  '  Nar- 
rative,' that  we  might  frankly  admit  the  former  existence,  in  our  own  mind,  of 
the  too  common  prejudice  alluded  to  by  the  reviewer.  The  very  free-spoken 
gentleman,  (we  venture  to  say,)  who  informed  our  critic  that  Mr.  Cooper  was 
*  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  of  men '  was  not  the  only  *  commentator '  upon 
hi^character  who  had  conveyed  to  us  a  similar  impression ;  at  the  same  time 
without  affording  us  the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  impression  were  well 
or  ill-founded.    We  ascertained  our  mistake,  however,  not  long  afterward. 

We  were  sitting  one  afternoon  at  the  business-desk  of  the  Knickerbocker, 
(then  published  by  Clark  and  Edson,  from  the  spacious  publishing-house  of 
« — , —  — — 

*  It  was  our  purpose  (interrupted,  «8  will  have  been  seen,  bj  a  most  melancholy  duty) 
to  have  referred  somewhat  farther  in  our  last  number,  to  the  numerous  subsequent  com- 
munications from  the  pen  of  the  Rer.  F.  W:  Shklton  to  the  pages  of  the  Kmckbrbockks, 
•which  may  be  said  to  have  steadily  increased  in  excellence  and  in  popularity,  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  may  suffice,  however,  now  to  say,  that  so  comparatively  recent  were  the 
'  Up-JSiver  Letters,*  those  vivid  transcripta  from  nature,  and  truthful  records  of  human  teeU 
ing,  and  the '  Green'MouniainSieteket,*  that  numbers  among  our  present  readers  would  have 
regarded  ai^  comments  npon,  or  quotations  from,  them  as  unnecessary  and  adscititious. 
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WiLET  AND  Long,  at  number  161  Broadway,)  writing  a  note  to  a  oorrespondeot, 
when  Mr.  Wiley,  senior  of  the  firm,  came  back  to  our  comer  and  said : 

*Mr.  0 ,  would  you  not  like  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Frndcorb 

Cooper  ?  He  is  in  the  forward  part  of  the  store,  and  if  you  desire  to  know  him> 
I  will  take  you  up  and  introduce  you.* 

We  had  noticed  Mr.  Cooper  at  the  retail  counter,  looking  OTor  his  own  latest 
work,  then  just  from  the  press  of  his  publishers  in  Philadelphia,  as  we  entered  the 
store ;  for  we  knew  him  well  by  sight,  having  often  encountered  his  erect,  manly, 
almost  defiant  form,  in  Broadway.  But,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  prejudice 
we  have  mentioned,  we  declined,  with  thanks,  the  honor  of  an  introduction,  as- 
signing to  our  friend,  Mr.  Wiley,  our  preconceived  impression  of  the  great 
American  author  as  the  *  moving  why '  of  our  non-acceptance  of  his  courteons 
and  kindly  offer. 

Mr.  Wiley  passed  forward  to  the  front  of  the  store ;  and  after  engaging  for 
a  while  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  reading  at  the  time,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  and  commenting  upon,  certain  passages  from  the  new  work 
of  his,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  returned  to  us  and  said : 

*  Mr.  C  ,  Mi.  Cooper  says  he  should  like  you  to  be  made  known  of  lum  ; 
and  that  he  has  some  matters  connected  with  the  Knickerbocker,,  concerning 
which  he  might  perhaps  suggest  something  to  you.' 

*  Certainly ;  with  the  greatest  pleasure,'  was  of  course  our  natural  reply. 

Mr.  Cooper  received  us  in  a  frank,  unaffected  manner ;  and  after  a  few  pas- 
sages of  introductory  conversation,  he  said  :  • 

*  Mr.  C ,  have  you  read  Lockhart's  Life  and  Diary  of  Walter  Scott  ? ' 

*  Not  entirely,'  we  replied ;  *  we  are  engaged  even  now,  in  the  perusal  of  the 
latter  portion  of  the  work.' 

Mr.  Cooper  went  on  to  remark  that  the  *  Life '  was  replete  with  errors,  and 
that  it  was  disfigured,  moreover,  by  far  more  serious  faults :  and  he  concluded 
by  asking : 

*  Will  you  permit  me,  Mr.  C ,  *  to  ride  in  a  coach-and-^  through  that 

production,  in  your  pages  ? ' 

*  Certainly,' we  made  answer:  *  stipulating  only,  for  the  honor  due  to  our 
pages,  Mr.  Cooper,  that  the  article  shall  not  be  anonymous,  but  bear  your 
eminent  name  as  the  author.' 

*  That  is  precisely  what  I  had  proposed  to  myself  to  do,'  replied  Mr.  Coopkr  : 
*  I  wish  the  article  to  be  known  and  to  be  felt  as  mine.' 

Some  farther  conversation  ensued  touching  some  of  the  topics  which  would 
be  prominently  touched  upon  in  the  proposed  review :  and  in  a  day  or  two  af- 
terward Mr.  Cooper  left  the  metropolis  for  his  home  at  Cooperstown,  wlience  in 
a  few  days  he  transmitted  to  us  the  desiderated  *  paper.'  It  was  written  in  the 
form  of  an  extended  review,  and  inadvertently  not  signed  by  Mr.  Coopbb,  as 
had  been  his  avowed  original  intention:  and  it  occupied  almost  the  entire 
space  devoted  to  our  *  Literary  Notices '  for  the  month.  Mr.  Cooper's  name, 
as  the  writer,  was  however  given  in  the  *  Edftor's  Table  '  of  the  same  number 
of  the  Magazine  which  contained  the  article.  As  this  was  the  first  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  Knickerbocker,  and  as  it  excited  much  attenticm  and 
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animadyersion  in  public  journals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  we  shall  be  justified  (if  not  commended)  by  thousands  among  our 
present  readers,  who  may  never  have  heard  of  the  matter  before,  in  presenting 
a  synopsis  of  the  *  case,'  and  some  of  the  arguments  thereupon. 

Mr.  Cooper  begins  by  stating  that  when  he  heard  that  to  Lockhart  had  been 
assigned  the  task  of  writing  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  felt  that  a  very  im- 
portant work  had  been  committed  to  a  very  improper  person :  and  he  proceeds  to 
denounce  it,  for  various  reasons,  as  *  mystified  and  insincere,'  *  fiilse  in  principles, 
and  dangerous  to  the  young ; '  averring  that  it  exposed  motives  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  renowned  Novelist  that  were  *  never  admitted  by  the  upright,  and 
never  avowed  by  the  sensitive ; '  in  short,  that  he  *  claimed  for  his  illustrious 
father-in-law  a  character  for  worth  and  probity,  which  was  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  his  own  stated  facts ; '  that  he  called  upon  his  readers  to  *  venerate  a  name 
that,  in  a  moral  sense,  owed  its  extraordinary  exaltation  to  some  of  the  most 
barefaced  «riolations  of  the  laws  of  rectitude  that  ever  distinguished  the  char- 
latanism of  literature.'  His  subject  was  not  enitled  to  the  venerable  axiom 
''Nily  nisi  bene  de  mortuis  ; '  since  he  had  commanded  that  his  personal  history 
should  be  published,  and  had  designated  his  biographer ;  had  transmitted  him 
materials  for  his  work ;  materials,  too,  which  reflected  injuriously,  and  in  many 
instances  unjustly,  upon  third  persons,  who  had  a  perfect  right  to  show  their 
want  of  value ;  especially  in  his  '  Diary,'  wherein  he  had  *  commented  freely 
and  loosely  upon  others,  and  yet  from  which  he  had  sworn  never  to  erase  a  line 
that  had  once  been  written  in  it : '  and  the  '  Diary '  itself  showed  that  he  looked 
forward  to  its  future  publication. 

Mr.  Cooper  now  goes  on  to  show,  by  quotations  from  his  letters,  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  practised  *  the  deception  of  giving  letters  of  introduction,  with 
private  marks  to  apprise  the  correspondent  that  he  was  not  to  heed  the  words  of 
the  communication.'  Now  if  these  marks,  Mr.  Cooper  argues,  '  did  not  contra- 
dict the  words  of  the  letter,  they  were  clearly  unnecessary :  if  they  did  contra- 
diet  the  words  of  the  letter,  they  became  a  deliberate  falsehood,  and  a  falsehood 
that  was  so  much  the  worse,  since  it  was  connected  with  treachery,  cloaked  in 
the  garb  of  friendship.'  If  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  advise  his  brother  to  give 
false  letters  of  introduction  to  himself,  to  avoid  th^  risk  of  showing  a  little  boot- 
less civility,  who  can  doubt  that  he  resorted  to  the  same  expedient  in  more  im- 
portant matters  ? '  Whereupon  the  trenchant  and  wounded  critic  proposes  *  to 
show  how  completely  the  vein  of  insincerity  ran  through  Scott's  entire  moral 
system : '  beginning  with  his  letter  to  Gifpord,  upon  the  subject  of  establishing 
the  London  ^Quarterly  Eeview^^  which  is  described  as  *  Scott,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end ;  being  full  of  talents,  worldly  prudence,  management, 
false-principles,  insincerity,  mystification,  and  moral  fraud ! '  Mr.  Cooper  goes 
on  to  aver,  that  this  letter  of  Scott  revealed  a  deep-laid  scheme  of  deception  to 
be  practised  upon  the  public  in  establishing  the  Review,  and  exposed  *  the  wily 
and  unjustifiable  manner  in  which  the  real  ends  were  to  be  obtained,  in  gradu- 
ally gaining  the  confidence  of  the  world  by  concealing  the  true  object,  until  in 
possession  of  the  public  ear  by  a  course  of  upright  reviewing,  the  periodical 
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might  turn  its  batteries  immediately  on  those  it  was  designed  to  injure : '  an 
'  open  and  express  declaration  of  political  principles*  was  to  be  ayoided,  *  until 
the  respect  of  the  public,  by  impartial  disquisition,  had  been  gained.'  'It 
strikes  us  very  much,'  continues  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  *  unminced '  language,  '  as 
if  two  well-dressed  fellows  should  go  out  into  the  world  with  an  understanding 
that  they  would  be  on  their  good  behavior  until  they  got  into  a  set  where  gold 
snuff-boxes  might  reward  their  light-fingered  dexterity  I '  It  is  farther  charged, 
that  while  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  a  rank  Tory,  was  servilely  submissive,  in  pub- 
lic, to  the  great,  he  was  in  private  their  frequent  traducer ;  and  passages  from 
his  letters  are  given,  intended  to  prove  that  he  denounced  the  *  coach-driying 
nobility  of  Britain,'  and  spoke  unhesitatingly  of  the  royal  family  as  *  neither 
quiet  nor  decent,'  neither  *  correct  nor  moral,'  in  their  deportment :  and  as  to 
the  Review,  that  after  all,  *  Scott  deceived  Gifford,  as  he  had  advised  Gifpord 
to  deceive  the  public ; '  the  real  reason  of  his  agency  in  establishing  the  work 
being  mainly  personal ;  an  acknowledged  act  of  private  revenge  against  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  editor  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  Constable  and  Lord  Jbffret  ; 
and  that  in  following  out  his  plans  he  did  that  with  his  pen  which  '  was  only 
worthy  of  a  Grub-street  hack.' 

Mr.  Cooper  goes  on  still  farther  to  illustrate  what  he  considers  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  *  insincerity,'  by  charging,  that  in  two  letters,  written  within  a  week  of 
each  other,  the  first  to  Lord  Melville,  the  second  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
he  had  declared  to  each  noble  patron,  that  each  had  been  the  *"  architect  of  his 
(Scott's)  little  fortune.'  Again :  he  is  accused  of  reviewing  himself  in  what 
might  be  called  his  own  periodical,  in  an  article  in  his  own  hand-writing,  wherein 
his  works  were  warmly  commended,  and  from  which  their  sale  was  largely  in- 
creased. *  When  one  rCads  a  review,'  argued  Mr.  Cooper,  *  secretly  written  by 
the  writer  himself^  he  becomes  the  subject  of  a  deception.  A  review,  on  its 
face,  professes  to  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  impartial  judgment,  made  up  by  an 
impartial  judge.  If  authors  were  known  to  review  their  own  works,  few  would 
take  the  trouble  to  read  their  strictures,  and  those  who  did,  would  regard  their 
comments  with  very  different  eyes  from  what  is  usually  done.' 

*  A  principal  failing  of  Scott's  character,  a  profound  and  besetting  d^erenoe 
for  hereditary  rank  and  power,'  is  next  severely  commented  upon.  This  would 
be  creditable,  were  the  *  rank  and  po^iier '  coupled  with  goodness  and  worth : 
but  Scott's  subserviency,  it  was  contended,  was  a  *cold,  calculating,  worldly 
expediency ; '  *  a  disposition  to  advance  his  own  fortunes ; '  in  fact,  a  *  regular, 
old-fashioned  Scotticism.'*  This,  it  is  alleged,  is  abundantly  manifest  in  the 
*  whining  and  pitiful  letter '  written  by  Scott  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  the 
agent  and  '  pimp '  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  soliciting  honors  and  preferment  for 
his  son,  after  he  himself  had  been  knighted,  and  deserted  the  Princess  for  the 
Prince.  All  these  things  Mr.  Cooper  says  he  dwelt  upon,  because  he  regretted 
to  see  a  disposition  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  *to  view  prineipUi 
through  their  connection  with  the  conduct  of  great  men,  instead  of  viewing 
great  men  through  their  acts  and  principles.'  Mr.  Cooper  also  adverts  briefly, 
but  with  marked  severity,  to  Sir  Walter's  treatment  of  a  brother,  Daxdu. 
Scott  ;  who,  having  on  one  occasion  shown  a  want  of  courage,  Scott  dropped 
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entirely ;  *  carrying  his  resentment  to  the  grave — for  he  reftised  even  to  attend 
his  funeral* 

We  pass  by  entirely  Mr.  Cooper's  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  efforts  to  pay  off  his  debts  should  be  examined  and  adjudicated  by  the 
world:  simply  presenting  the  closing  argument  of  this  branch  of  his  letter:  *in 
Scott's  circumstances,  with  Abbotsford  in  jeopardy,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that 
he  should  attempt  to  pay  his  debts ;  it  would  have  been  extraordinary  had  he 
not  attempted  it : '  and  *  Sir  Walter  Scott  devoting  himself  to  hopeless  toil 
from  a  sentiment  of  probity,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  working  to  pay  off  a  mort- 
gage on  his  property,  present  very  different  pictures  to  the  world : '  the  more 
especially  as  the  profits  of  his  pen  were  enormous ;  he  having,  as  a  single  ex- 
ample, received  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  Life  of  Napoleon. 

To  the  ^ Diary'*  itself  Mr.  Cooper  devoted  but  limited  space  in  his  ''Expose.^ 
As  a  literary  composition,  it  had  *  rare  beauties,  and  egregious  faults,'  while  its 
morals  were  still  more  exceptionable.  FroEi  this  'Diary,'  Cooper  accuses  Scott 
of  deserting  the  death-bed  of  his  wife,  and  repairing  to  Edinburgh,  without  an 
excuse  for  the  act  which  even  his  son-in-law  could  bring  forward ;  evincing  a 
lack  of  that  *  goodness  of  Hieart,'  and  those  noble  *  domestic  qualities,'  which  had 
been  dwelt  upon  so  lovingly  by  his  biographer.  And  now  let  us  sec  what  Cooper 
thought  of  Scott  as  a  writer : 

*  The  greatest  peculiarity  of  Scott,  as  a  writer,  was  tact  in  throwing  a  high  de- 
gree of  grace  aroand  all  he  did.  He  has  been  surpassed  in  invention,  in  power, 
and  in  vividness  of  description ;  in  nice  delineations  of  character  even,  though  rarely ; 
but  he  has  never  been  equalled  in  this  faculty.  In  many  cases  in  which  he  has 
failed  in  his  conceptions,  he  has  redeemed  himself  by  the  graceful  manner  in 
which  he  has  presented  his  fallacies.  He  had  a  just  estimate  of  men,  in(yre  especially 
in  their  vices  and  toeaknesses  ;  and  thus  we  find,  that  while  most  of  his  loftier  charac- 
ters are  the  heroes  of  tradition,  his  representatives  of  vice  are  inventions,  that  be- 
tray an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  corrupt  toorkinys  of  the  human  heart.  The  faculty 
we  have  mentioned,  not  only  pervaded  the  writings  of  Scott,  but  it  strikes  us  that 
it  pervaded  the  entire  character  of  the  man.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  art  of  seemliness, 
of  vraisemblance  in  delineation,  of  appearances  in  practice ;  and  its  effect,  in  the 
latter  case,  was  to  render  that  pleasing  to  the  senses,  which  was  in  truth  obnoxious 
to  the  censures  of  the  right-minded  and  just.  Even  the  very  letters  that  we  have 
quoted  in  this  article,  possess  this  charm  of  manner,  and  some  of  them  will  require 
more  than  one  reading,  to  enable  the  ordinary  observer  to  detect  all  their  innate 
want  of  principle. 

*  To  the  peculiarity  named,  however,  Scott  added  high  powers  of  the  imagination, 
though  they  were  subordinate  rather  than  inventive,  requiring  to  be  quickened  by 
associations,  and  depending  as  much  on  memory  as  on  any  other  faculty  of  the 
mind.  Thrown  purely  on  his  own  naked  resources,  unaided  by  legend  and  tradi- 
tions, and  reading,  and  the  poetical  habits  of  a  poetical  country,  Scott  would  have 
had  many  superiors;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  him  more  disposed  to  embellish  than 
to  create.  The  fitness  of  his  particular  excellence  for  his  particular  style  of  writing, 
has  induced  many  to  give  him  credit  for  more  general  powers  than  he  possessed ; 
but  Scott  was  probably  conscious  that  his  forte  lay  in  this  indirect  copying.  What- 
ever he  could  see,  or  read  of,  he  could  portray  with  an  ability  that  baffled  competi- 
tion; and  although  he  necessarily  often  misconceived  his  originals,  he  threw  so  much 
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seemiDg  reality  around  his  piotores,  that  even  those  who  ought  to  ]»▼•  knows 
better,  were  frequently  puzzled  to  distinguiih  between  the  true  and  the  idM.  TUt 
ftenlty  of  creating  a  vraUemhlanee,  is  next  to  that  of  a  high  invention,  in  a  noreHat; 
and  aa  it  was  sustained  in  Soott  by  the  additional,  or  perhaps  it  were  brtter  to  say 
the  subsidiary,  powers  of  the  humorous,  the  dramatic,  the  pathetle,  and  tlie  aloqiMit, 
the  united  qualities  pat  him  at  once  at  the  head  of  his  class.' 

In  speaking  of  the  personal  character  of  Scott,  Mr.  Goopbb  111111111011  tint  the 
idea  of  setting  liim  up  as  a  '  model  character '  was  '  abundantly  abnnd.*  H0  pos- 
sessed, and  *  possessed  only  in  common  with  other  men,'  a  due  degree  dt  ooung^ 
liberality,  and  philanthropy ;  nothing  more :  *  he  possessed  neither  qualiij  in  any 
unusual  degree.*  Had  he  not  been  the  great  writer  h6  was,  'he  woold  \mH 
passed  among  the  mass  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  remarkable  in  neither  respeofc  on 
these  several  points.'  Touching  his  personal  character,  r^gvded  firom  lEr« 
Cooper's  *  stand-point,'  a  single  paragraph  will  best  illustrate  our  oritit^s  estimate 
of  his  literally  *  great  theme ; '  ^ 

'  Soott  was  a  man  of  a  century,  as  respects  talents ;  one  of  the  mav^  na  refiids 
motives  and  principles.  He  had  a  keen  relish  for  the  humorous^  and,  plaeed  beyond 
the  necessity,  imaginary  or  real,  of  artifice,  he  would  most  probably  have  been  a 
hearty,  convivial,  and  winning  companion.  The  disposition  to  oonviviality,  indeed, 
was  strong  within  him,  and  probably,  under  the  influence  of  ScotUsh  hablta,  it  eon* 
tributed  to  the  breaking  up  of  his  constitution.  Following  early  the  Una  he  had 
taken  toward  advancement,  however,  nature  was  soon  supplanted  by  fketitioQa  •<• 
pedients,  and  it  was  only  on  occasions,  or  when  among  his  youthful  awioeintee^  that 
he  showed  himself  in  the  true  colors  of  his  originally  hearty  eharaeter.  Tfaemn- 
stances  soon  made  him  an  actor,  (he  tells  us  even  the  precise  time,  where  ho  alhidsi 
to  his  introductioh  into  the  society  of  his  superiors,)  and  possessing  a  native  apti- 
tude to  seemliness,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  acting  pass  jfbr  natnre,  with 
who  had  not  the  opportunities  for  comparison,  or  who  were  deficient  in 
His  ambition  led  him  to  aspire  to  a  place  among  the  cold,  artifidal  arietooney  of 
England ;  ^nd,  jealous  of  his  own  original  position,  he  never  noqnired  their  eear, 
while  he  did  assume  a  large  portion  of  their  marble-like  mannerism.  Btill,  the  tw* 
pulses  of  the  natural  man  would  sometimes  break  down  these  reatralnti^  end 
glimpses  of  his  conscious  superiority  were  had  through  the  veil  of  eonTontion,  Bnt| 
on  the  whole,  he  was  an  actor  in  general  society,  to  a  degree  nrnn  nineodlng  the 
arbitrary  laws  of  the  world.  Without  this  acquired  desire  to  assimilate  hlnMdf  te  ft 
caste,  Scott  might  have  been  of  simple  manners ;  but  with  this  dii^KMltlQny  h|e  ris* 
plicity  of  deportment  was  elaborately  feigned,  though,  like  all  he  chose  to  eniheDU^ 
so  well  feigned  as  to  induce  most  observers  to  believe  it  true.  We  question  if  It 
would  be  easy  to  find  another  man  who,  in  mixed  society,  so  rarely  ezpreoied  Ida 
true  sentiments,  or  betrayed  his  real  emotions.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  there 
could  be  no  simplicity  of  character  in  all  this.' 

The  foregoing  is  as  clear  and  close  a  synopsis  of  the  main  feehireB  of  Ife 
Cooper's  *coach-and-six'  trip  through  Locrh art's  'Life  of  SooTi;'  in  tte 
Knickerbocker  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  prepare,  from  the  extended  maihM  ad* 
vanced  to  our  hand.  Appearing  at  a  time  when  the  admhration  of  Scott^i  groil 
genius  was  more  general  and  profound  than  at  any  previous  period,  it  is  not  to  he 
wondered  at,  that  the  article,  when  copied  and  commented  upon,  at  hooMJi  fpi 
abroad,  created  a  marked  sensation.    Who  expected  to  liear  tfait  Bhr  Wi 
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Scott  was  a  man  who  *  feigned  that  which  he  did  not  feel,  said  that  which  he  did 
not  think,  and,  through  compulsion,  did  that  which  he  did  not  desire  ? '  Who 
wished  to  consider  him  as  *  a  self-reviewer ;  *  *  an  hahitual  mjstifier  in  matters 
touching  his  own  interests ; '  *  a  relentless  discarder'of  a  brother,  yet  a  flatterer  of 
profligate  kings,  dissolute  princes,  and  vapid  nobles,  and  an  humble  follower  of 
wealth  and  power? ' 

Well  do  we  remember  calling  one  evening  by  appointment  at  Mr.  Coopeb's 
hotel  in  town,  with  the  proof-sheet  of  the  article  we  have  been  considering,  that  he 
might  revise  it  for  the  press.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits ;  and  as  he  read,  he 
would  frequently  interrupt  himself  by  comments  upon  certain  passages,  while  we 
sipped  together  a  glass  of  sherry.  Scott  had  spoken  in  his  *  Diary  *  of  Coopeb's 
having  called  upon  him  at  Paris  one  morning,  and  of  his  having  *  exhibited  the 
manners,  or  rather  want  of  manners,  peculiar  to  his  countrymen.*  Cooper  *  fired 
up  *  at  this :  launched  out  against  the  manners  of  Scott  and  his  wife :  said  ^he 
latter  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  fencing-master,  with  *  manners  according ; ' 
that^he  was  *  over-fond  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,*  etc.  etc.  As  Mr.  Cooper  said 
all  these  things  afterward,  under  his  own  signatm*e,  it  is  certainly  not  amiss  that 
we  should  repeat  them  here,  as  collateral  evidence  of  the  qiLO  animo  of  his  trenchant 
paper.  His  fine  bent  head,  undA*  the  light  of  tall  sperm  candles,  that  night,  and 
the  sparkle  of  his  expressive  grey  eyes,  as  he  read  and  commented  in  our  presence 
upon  passages  in  the  proof-sheet  of  his  article,  are  as  palpably  before  our  *  mind's 
eye '  at  this  moment  as  if  we  had  seen  them  but  an  hour  ago. 

This  article  was  elaborately  replied  to,  as  we  shall  briefly  show  hereafter :  and 
we  think  that  even  our  *  North-American '  reviewer  will  admit  that  a  *  devotion  to 
principle '  was  not  the  only  *  moving  why  *  of  Mr.  Cooper's  savage  onslaught- upon 
the  great  *  Northern  Wizard.' 


The  old  *  Oliver  Ellsworth  '  and  *  Saratoga'  Steamer.  — We  noticed  some 
weeks  ago,  in  one  of  our  morning  journals,  an  account  of  the  ^Destruction  of  the 
Oldest  Steam-hoat  Known,  by  being  cut  through  with  ice  in  the  bay  opposite 
New-Hamburgh  on  the  Hudson.  This  was  the  old  *  Oliver  Ellsworth^  steamer, 
built  in  this  city  in  1825,  by  a  frequent  correspondent  to  our  early  numbers,  the 
late  W.  C.  Red  FIELD,  to  run  to  Hartford,  (Conn.)  In  1837  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Hudson  River,  where  she  ran  for  a  long  time  as  a  passenger-boat  About 
1848  she  changed  hands,  when  she  was  re-built,  lengthened,  and  her  name 
changed  to  Saratoga.  From  that  date  up  to  the  time  of  the  disaster,  she  has  been 
employed  in  towing  river  craft  between  Troy  and 'New- York.  A  good  old  water 
mark  of  steam-boat  navigation :  but  what  we  happen  to  think  of  in  this  con- 
neclion,  is  the  fact  of  her  having  collapsed  a  flue  off  New-Haven,  scalding  several 
persons,  and  killing  three  or  four,  soon  after  commencing  her  trips  to  Hartford. 
A  horse-express  was  sent  at  once  from  New-Haven  to  Hartford,  and  the  rider 
rode  into  the  latter  city,  his  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  his  steed  white  with 
foam,  crying  at  the  top  of  his  voice :  ^The  Eliver  Olsworth  ?uis  Viled  her  Wster! 
—  the  Eliver  Olsworth  has  Viled  her  Wster  ! ' ' 
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Reminiscences  of  the  late  Washington  Ibyino:  Nuxber  Twa  —  On  the 
morning  of  the  last  day  which  Mr.  Irving  passed  upon  earth,  we  cfaanoed  by  a 
hair's  hreadth  to  miss  the  punctual  morning  train  to  town,  on  our  weBt^hore 
*  Northern  Rail-road  of  New-Jersey/  Our  business  at  the  publication-offioe  being 
urgent,  we  walked  down  to  the  end  of  the  long  Erie  Rail-road  Pier,  mnd  took  tiie 
sail  ferry-boat  for  Irvington,  across  the  swelling  flood  that  rdkd  between,  de- 
signing to  avail  of  the  Hudson  River  cars  for  the  metropolis.  The  wind  was  a 
smacking  breeze  from  the  north-west;  the  air  clear  and  very  cold.  Half-way 
over,  the  *  Zee '  *  wrought  and  was  tempestuous ; '  insomuch,  that  when  we  azrived 
at  the  opposite  shore,  it  was  found  impossible  to  land ;  and  we  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  sec  the  earlier  train  pause  for  a  moment  at  the  d^pot  and  thai  sweqp  on 
tQwnward,  while  our  skipper  was  still  buffeting  the  wave&  The  next  tndn  was 
due  two  hours  afterward ;  and  it  oqcuixed  to  us,  that  if  we  could  land,  we  would 
run  up  for  a  few  moments  to  Sunnyside,  and  pay  our  hasteful  respects  to  itfriDniB- 
trious  occupant ;  having  seen  it  announced,  by  recent  visitors,  that  the  state  (tf  his 
health,  previously  unfavorable,  had  been  materially  improved.  But  after  two  or 
three  more  vain  attempts  to  land,  we  put  about  and  made  for  the  pier  whidi  we 
had  so  recently  left.  We  had  not  seen  Mr.  Irving  for  some  months ;  the  last 
occasion  on  which  we  had  met  him,  having  been  one  morning  in  the  smnmer,  as 
he  was  getting  out  of  a  Iludson  River  Rail-road  car,  at  the  junction  of  Hudson 
and  Chambers-street,  at  which  time  we  walked  up  to  Broadway  together.  HaTing 
recently  seen  it  mentioned  in  one  of  the  daily  journals  that  he  was  suffering  fiom 
severe  indisposition  at  Sunnyside,  we  expressed  our  surprise  at  finding  him  looking 
so  well,  or  at  least  in  such  apparent  good  health.  He  replied,  in  a  voice  the  hoski- 
ness  of  which  indicated  his  complaint,  that '  but  for  the  asthma,  which  had  of  lata 
greatly  troubled  him,  and  would  n't  permit  him  to  sleep  at  nighty  he  shoold  be 
altogether  an  uncomplaining  man.'  His  bearing  was  erect,  and  his  step  firm ;  and 
there  was  a  healthful  flush  upon  his  face,  which  was  most  gratifying  to  sea 

We  parted  at  the  comer  of  Chambers-street  and  Broadway,  with  a  reqoest  on 
his  part,  that  we  would  soon  ^  cross  over  the  river  and  pay  him  a  visit  some 
pleasant  day : '  and  this  was  the  last  time  we  ever  saw  Washinoton  Ibtoto,  unfiQ 
we  saw  him  in  his  coffin  at  Sunnyside. 

We  mention  this  apparently  trivial  circumstance,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  that 
it  is  tlie  last  look  in  life  which  wo  retain  in  our  memories,  and  not  the  features  of 
tTie  dead.  Mr.  Irving's  aspect,  as  he  lay  clad  for  the  grave,  must  not  be  sup- 
posed by  the  many  present  at  his  funeral  who  had  never  seen  him  while  living;  to 
represent  his  true  lineaments.  The  hair  was  gathered  too  closely  around  the 
temples  and  the  symetrical,  noble  brow ;  and  the  mouth,  in  him  a  most  mobile  and 
ever-varying  feature,  had  almost  lost,  by  a  compression  of  the  lips,  its  natural  ez« 
pression. 

As  we  were  crossing  the  river  to  attend  the  funeral,  we  fell  into  conversation 
with  our  next-village  neighbor,  the  eminent  and  venerable  Hugh  Maxwkll,  so 
long  and  so  honorably  knovm  in  our  city.  He  had  known  Ifr.  Irtino  long  and 
well :  and  he  spoke  especially  of  the  retiring  modesty  whidi  he  had  ixmd  alwagri 
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to  characterize  him ;  *  an  element  always,'  he  added, ,'  of  true  genius  and  real 
worth.'  The  last  time  he  had  seen  him,  was  at  the  opening  of  the  *  New-York 
Historical  Society^s  new  and  imposing  edifice,  l^ot  desiring  to  enter  the  Hall  with 
the  crowd  of  eminent  persons  who  were  filling  it  to  repletion,  he  stepped  into  an 
adjoining  ante-room,  where  he  foimd  Mr.  Irving,  quietly  awaiting  the  time  when 
he  too  could  enter  unnoticed,  and  participate  in  the  intellectual  enjoyments  of  the 
evening,  without  remark,  and  without  ohservation.  This,  with  an  hundred 
kindred  instances  already  cited  by  his  friends,  shows  the  true  spirit  of  the  man. 

Another  nearer  neighbor,  above  us  on  *  the  Hill,'  who  knew  Mr.  Irving  inti- 
mately abroad,  at  the  period  when  commercial  reverses  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic had  made  bankrupt  the  house  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  a  partner,  has 
kindly  reduced  to  paper,  at  our  suggestion,  the  substance  of  a  conversation  which 
he  held  with  us  in  the  cars,  the  morning  after  Mr.  Irving's  funeral : 

*The  incident  in  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  "Washington  Ibvinq,  to  which  I  referred  In 
a  recent  conversation  with  yon,  and  which  you  desire  me  more  fully  to  state  in  writ- 
ing, forcibly  reminds  me  of  scenes  and  memories  long  past ;  and  especially  of  the 
early  intercourse  and  acquaintanceship  which  occasioned  him  ever  afterward,  when 
I  met  him,  to  salute  me  in  a  particular  manner  as  his  friend. 

'  You  are  aware  that  prior  to  1817,  Mr.  Irvino  was  engaged  in  commercial  affairs 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Van  Wabt,  of  Birmingham ;  and  that  the  house  was  in 
that  year,  like  many  others,  subjected  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  one  of  those  extended 
revulsions  of  trade,  wl^ch  were  more  frequent  and  more  disastrous  then  than  in 
recent  times.  In  the  winter  of  1817-18,  being  at  Liverpool  at  the  crisis  of  those 
calamities,  I  passed  a  considerable  period  in  daily  intercourse  with  MA  Irving. 
Meeting  him  one  morning  after  the  receipt  of  letters  from  New-York,  I  observed  a 
smile  on  his  countenance,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  receipt  of  what  I  presumed 
to  be  good  news  concernlDg  his  affairs.  '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  I  am  relieved :  I  feel  that  I 
have  got  down  to  hard  pan.  The  last  debts  on  which  I  relied  have  proved  bad :  and 
in  that  respect,  I  have  no  more  ill  news  to  receive.' 

'  Mr.  Irving  was  now  greatly  at  a  loss  as  to  what  course  of  life  he  should  pursue.  He 
was  already  well  known  in  his  native  city  as  a  writer ;  and  there  were  then  at  Liver- 
pool several  gentlemen  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  him, 
and  regarded  his  writings  as  justly  entitling  him  to  admiration  and  confidence.    To 
bring  him  into  the  society  of  those  who  could  appreciate  his  gifts,  it  was  proposed 
that  he  should  meet  a  select  company  of  literary  gentlemen  at  the  then  principal 
public  library  Rooms  in  Liverpool ;  witH  a  special  view  to  his  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  ^e  leader  of  that  class,  the  celebrated  William  Rosooe.    Mr.  Roscoe  was  con- 
sulted, and  readily  acceded  to  the  arrangement.    He  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  as  author  of  the  'Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medieie*  and  of  the  *  Life  and  Pontificate 
of  Leo  X.f  comprising  a  history  of  Italian  literature  and  arts,  and  of  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Europe.    Unbeknown  to  Mr.  Irving,  several  pieces  of  his  composition  had 
been  placed  in  Mr.  Rosoob's  hands,  that  he  might  read  them  previous  to  the  inter- 
view; and,  among  the  rest,  an  article,  supposed  to  be  his,  *0n  the  Ab&riginee  of 
America*  published,  if  I  remember  righUy,  in  the  ' Port  Folio.'    Mr.  Roscos  read 
the  several  pieces,  and  was  delighted  with  them.    But,  probably  owing  to  the 
novelty  of  the  subject,  his  attention  was  especially  attracted  to  that  relating  to  the 
Indians.    At  the  interview  referred  to,  on  Mr.  Irving  being  introduced,  Mr.  Roscos 
inunediately  said  that  he  already  had  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  him  by  his  writ- 
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logs ;  alladed  to  and  enlogized  Mveral  of  his  oompotitioiis ;  aad  eoodndtd  bgr  m^J^V 
that  he  was  partioolarlj  delighted  with  the  artide  on  the  Nortli-AiiuarieNi  IndlMM; 
some  beautiful  passages  from  which  he  remembered  and  repeated.  Ifr.  bmo^  Sa 
his  amiable  and  quiet  waj»  replied,  that  he  fully  agreed  with  him  in  hit  nHmiitit  cf 
that  admirable  article,  which  was  written  by  his  very  intimate  firiead^  Mr.  Hknr- 
Bektoobt  of  New- York,  and  was  he  thought  one  of  the  best  that  ha  had  pablldwd. 
Mr.  RoscoB  was  so  struck  by  this  reply,  so  pleased  with  the  eaadior,  the  U^ 
minded  integrity  and  Justice  implied  in  it,  and  so  won  by  the  dmpBeitjr,  di&M^, 
and  frankness  of  Mr.  Irying's  manner,  that  he  at  once  eonceiyed  a  high  aatecm  aad 
earnest  friendship  for  him.  He  warmly  recommended  and  enoonraged  Uiii  to  pome 
a  literary  career,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  gladly  exert  whatOFcr  inflncBat  W 
had  with  the  public,  to  make  known  and  promote  the  circulation  of  wbai'lM  ihoald 
thereafter  publish.  It  was  this  incident  chiefly,  as  I  suppose,  tliat  detannliiad  Mr. 
Irtino's  course.  He  soon  after  commenced  the  publication  of  his  'SketdhBook,' 
which  justly  merited  and  received  the  effective  support  of  Mr.  BioaoQifa  seal  aad 
influence.  1 


It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  obliging  writer  of  the  foregoing  wis  not  only  i 
acquaintance  and  friend  of  Mr.  Roscoe^s  while  abroad,  but  upon  his  return 
we  believe,  a  correspondent  of  his,  and  of  other  eminent  men  of  letters^ 
and  philanthropists  of  Britain,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  WmunupowaL 
In  this  connection  also,  we  would  advise  the  reader  of  the  foregoing  nminiMiiMBi 
to  refresh  his  memory  of  one  of  the  earliest  opening  papers  of  *  The  SkeUdi-BoQk;' 
that  upon  *7%«  Liverpool  Athenaum '  and  ^Eoscoe,^  The  gratitude  fixr  MmliWl. 
as  rare  as  it  was  delicate,  which  wanned  Mr.  Ibvino's  hearty  is  as  appemit  in  bii 
writings  as  it  must  have  been  at  the  time  in  his  &ca 

And  speaking  of  *  The  Sketcb-Book : '  we  may  mention  here  a  drcaniBtKDee  •con- 
nected with  the  story  of  ^Mountjoy^  which  afberward  appeared  among  the  ^ONiyiMi 
Papers^  in  the  Enickerbockeb.  One  evening  tliree  or  fbtir  eDiineiit  MemBbf 
among  them  the  great  artists  Washinoton  Allston  and  LBSLn,  happaned  to 
meet  at  Mr.  Ikvimg^s  lodgings  in  London ;  and  as  he  was  about  at  tJiat  time  to  nih 
mit  to  a  prominent  London  publisher  the  manuscript  of  '  The  Sketdi-Book|*  ha 
proposed  to  read  two  or  three  of  the  papers  for  the  entertidnment  of  his  IHandiL 
They  eagerly  seconded  the  idea :  and  as  he  successively  gave  them  the  ^Logmd  «f 
Sleepy-Hollow,*  'The  Widow  and  her  Son,*  etc.,  they  expressed  their  ftrreni  lb* 
light,  and  begged  him  to  '  go  on  by  all  means : '  they  '  could  willingly  dt  op  iD 
night  with  such  entertainment,*  and  the  like.  *  I  then,*  said  Mr.  Iryimcl  '  took  op 
' Mountjoy,*  and  had  read  several  pages,  when  happening  to  look  up,  /MMi|rJU I 
saw  signs  of  flagging  interest  in  the  countenance  of  Allston.  I  presently  doeed 
the  manuscript,  with  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  *  if  they  were  not  tired  of  listeo* 
ing,  I  confessed  to  some  fatigue  in  reading  so  long.*  This  incident  decided  me:  I 
did  not  finish  the  sketch,  but  laid  it  in  my  trunk,  and  never  even  g>^»H?ed  at  it 
again  for  seventeen  years  I  * 

What  modest  deference  this,  to  a  dear  friend's  inferred  opinion  only !  The  neat, 
uninterlined  and  unerased  manuscript,  uniform  with  that  of  all  the  other  artieiaa 
which  appeared  at  the  time  in  the  *  Sketch-Book,*  was  as  fresh  as  yeaterdaj,  whim' 
it  was  phiced  in  our  hands  for  insertion  in  the  Krickibbocksb.    And  ira  wfll 
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here  state  it  as  our  conviction,  without  assigning  our  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
there  was  not  one  among  all  the  other  *  Crayon  Papers,*  which  Mr.  Ikying  re- 
garded with  more  individual  affection  than  this  exquisitely-delicate  and  admirable 
sketch. 

We  have  mentioned  the  old  Van  Tassel  house,  before  it  became  the  pic- 
turesque cottage-mansion  of  Sunnyside,  with  all  its  tasteful  changes  and  ^better- 
ments.'  A  friend  and  correspondent,  Hon.  Abiel  S.  Thurston,  of  Elmira,  in 
our  State,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Editor,  states  a  circumstance  which  brought 
him,  very  many  years  ago,  into  business  communications  with  the  original  pro- 
prietor of  *  WolferVs  Roo%t^  Jacob  Van  Tassel.  Being  an  eminent  lawyer,  at 
the  time,  in  New- York,  he  had  many  cases  in  which  his  legal  services  were  re- 
quired to  establish  the  claims  of  revolutionary  patriots,  for  *  labor  done  and  per- 
formed* in  the  *  Good  old  Cause,'  in  the  times  which  tried  men's  souls.  Among 
these  applicants  for  a  pension,  was  Jacob  Van  Tassel,  at  the  time  proprietor  of 

*  the  Roost'  The  *  record,'  upon  which  his  application  was  based,  and  upon 
which  his  pension  was  immediaUly  obtained,  was  in  his  own  hand-writing ;  and 
it  was  such  a  rare,  quaint  document,  that  long  after  the  *  Crayon  '  sketch  ap- 
peared in  the  Knickerbocker,  describing  *"Wolfert's  Roost,'  Mr.  Thurston  sent, 
with  a  brief  note,  the  original  *  pension-certificate '  voucher  to  Mr.  Irving,  from 
whom  he  received  the  subjoined  reply : 

'  My  dear  Sir  :  Sunnytids,  Deo.  nth,  1855. 

'Accept  my  thanks  for  the  carious  document  concerning  Jacob  Van  Tassel, 
which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  I  shall  carefully  lay  them  up  in  the 
archives  of  my  little  mansion ;  which,  as  you  suppose,  is  built  on  the  identical  site, 
and  I  may  add,  partly  with  the  materials,  of  the  '  stone  house '  once  the  castle  of 
the  redoubtable  Jacob.  I  regret  to  say  I  have  not  the  '  ^oose-O^n' which  once 
formed  its  artillery,  and  which,  if  tradition  speaks  true,  could  carry  a  ball  across 
the  Tappan  Sea.  (Not  in  our  time,  thank  the  Fates  I  A  '  line-shot' would  have 
finished  our  business  I — Editor.)  I  saw  it  once  in  the  possession  of  old  Mr.  Henry 
BoEvooRT,  of  the  Bowery,  who  promised  I  should  have  it  at  his  death :  but  he  is 
dead,  and  the  '  Goose-Gun '  has  gone  into  other  hands. 

'  I  must  have  seen  old  Mr.  Van  Tassel  about  the  time  you  became  acquainted 
with  him.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  at  bis  abode  in  Greeifwich-street, 
New- York,  in  which  I  gathered  some  of  the  particulars  I  have  since  recorded.  He 
was  a  type  of  the  beligerent  yeomanry  of  Westchester  County,  who  figured  in  the 
border  feuds  of  Skinner  and  Cowboy  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  kept  watch 
along  the  shores  of  the  Tappaan  Sea. 

'  Very  respectfully, 

*  Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

•  Abiw.  S.  Thubston,  Esq.  Washuigton  Ihtwo.' 

• 

The  first  time  we  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  Sunnyside,  we  strolled  out,  after  an 
hour's  chat  with  its  honored  proprietor,  to  *  fetch  a  walk '  about  the  beautiful 
grounds.  Wandering  along  by  the  brook-side,  we  came  to  a  rustic  seat  between 
three  verdant  pillars,  rising  from  a  branching  elm  —  a  perfect  plume  at  the  top. 
Upon  the  trunk  of  this  tree  wo  carved  our  baptismal  initial,  L.    It  was  some  five 
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years  aflcrw&rd,  after  a  most  pleasant  night^s  sleep  in  the  bedroom  over  the  south 
porch  at  Sunnyside  ■ 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment  Mr.  Irving,  with  two  candles,  preceded  us, 
and  as  we  were  about  entering  the  room,  he  said : 

'  Now  here  are  some  three  himdred  volumes,  all  in  Spanish,  (choicest  Castilian,) 
which  my  brother  Peter  collected  for  me  from  the  libraries  of  Madrid,  and  a 
few  from  Burgos.  You  can  read  tliem  all  to-night  / — and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
you  will  get  another  such  a  chance.  You  will  not  be  interrupted,  unless  per- 
liaps  about  twelve  oVlock,  when  this  particular  room  may  be  visited  by  the  gbost 
of  a  young  lady  who  died  here  of  love  and  green  apples,  wlien  the  '  Roost'  was 
owned  and  occupied  by  old  Jacob  Van  Tassel.  You  need  n't  look  for  her, 
however :  for  sometimes  she  does  nH  make  her  appearance  at  all.  I  have  n't  seen 
her  mi/seJf  more  tlian  a  lialf-dozcn  times,  altogether ! ' 

We  looked  over  the  title-pages  of  many  of  the  dim  and  not  over-corpulent 
Spanish-bound  tomes,  and  thought  of  the  faithful  brother  whose  brief  record  we 
had  seen  so  many  times  on  Sundays  amidst  the  summer  grass  on  the  west  side 
of  the  little  Episcopal  church  at  *  Dobb,  his  ferry : '  blew  out  our  candles :  slipped 
between  the  sweet-smelling  linen  sheets;  and  dropped  away  into  *  serene  unre- 
membrance  and  utter  silence.' 

The  birds  awoke  us  at  early  dawn:  we  dressed,  descended,  and  Hitupped'  n<nse- 
Icpsly  across  the  small  yellow-and-chocolate  colored  Holland  tiles  of  the  porch,  and 
were  presently  alongside  our  branching  elm,  by  the  steep  bank,  deepening,  with 
the  *  big  blade '  of  a  pocket-knife,  the  *  L '  which  we  had  carved  upon  its  rind  so 

long  before.    (We  pointed  it  out  to  our  excellent  friend  D ,  and  Bro.  Sparrow- 

uuass  the  other  day :  but  it  is  high  up  on  the  tree  now,  and  the  deep  cut  seems 
healing  by  *  second  intention/)  While  cutting  away,  a  hoarse,  unnatural  Toioe 
exclaimed : 

*  W/uit  are  you  doing  in  my  g-r-o-u-n-ds  ! ' 

It  scared  us  almost  out  of  the  *  crotch  '  in  which  wo  were  sitting  I  If  Mr. 
Irving  had  flourished  a  grievous  *  crab-tree  cudgel,'  instead  of  a  small  lithe  stick, 
we  nii«;:ht  have  seen  in  reserve  for  us  the  *  experience '  of  Christian  and  HoPxrcL, 
when  (jlismt  Despair  surprised  them  early  one  morning  on  *  Am  grounds.'  *  As- 
sociation' in  thought,  merely  recalls  this  perliaps  too  trifling  incident  to  our 
mind.  But  while  that  tree  lives,  and  tliat  *  L '  remains,  we  at  least  shall  not 
forget  it 

Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  an  hour  or  two,  on  different  ooo^ 
sions  in  the  library  at  Sunnyside,  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  remark,  among  the 
'ornaments'  of  the  mantel-piece,  a  A^r/A'//?(7  representation  of  Samuel  Rogers, 
the  Banker-Poet  of  England.  It  is  a  small  statuette,  after  the  French  model 
which  was  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Broadway,  some  six  or  eight  years  ago, 
of  which  Gaubkille,  then  in  New-York,  furnished  many  most  striking  speci- 
mens, some  of  them  presenting  the  well-known  lineaments  and  not  *  inexpressi- 
ble '  figures  of  four  or  five  of  our  most  prominent  *  fashionable '  fellow-citizena 
When  we  first  saw  this  statu  tte  of  Rogers  standing  upon  the  mantel-piece,  we 
could  not  help  inquiring  of  Mr.  Irving  who  it  was  an  *  image '  of,  and  whether 
he  exposed  it  as  an  *  ornament,'  or  an  object  of  curiosity  ?    It  was  the  most  un- 
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attractiye  specimen  of  the  *  human  face  divine*  we  had  ever  seen  ;  in  fact,  a  very 
miracle  of  ugliness,  at  first  sight :  but  when  you  knew  who  it  was,  and  had 
scanned  the  features  a  little  more  closely ;  when  you  remembered  that  it  was 
the  refined  and  tasteful  poet,  with  *  warm  heart  and  feelings  young,*  although  he 
was  seventy  years  old  when  it  was  taken ;  veneration  took  the  place  of  siu*prise. 
Mr.  Irving  gave  us  memoranda  of  many  things  heard  from  distinguished 
guests  at  Mr.  Rogers*  table,  with  not  a  few  of  Rogers*  own  sayings ;  some  of 
which  we  shall  present  in  an  ensuing  number. 

We  have  read,  with  exceeding  pleasure,  which  in  due  time  will  be  fully  shared 
by  the  public,  the  subjoined  announcement  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
Mr.  Pierre  M.  Irving  was  the  constant  companion,  the  faithful  friend,  the  ever- 
assiduous  agent  and  cooperator  in  all  the  literary  transactions  of  his  illustrious 
relative.  Many  a  time  have  we  heard  Washington  Irving  dwell,  with  a  glow 
of  gratitude  mantling  in  his  face,  upon  the  disinterestedness,  the  untiring  exer- 
tion, and  ever-ready  kindness,  of  this  his  favorite  nephew.  His  literary  tastes 
are  pure,  and  he  holds  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  writer : 

'  A  MEMOIR  of  Mr.  Irving  may  in  due  time  be  expected  His  entire  manuscripts 
and  correspondence  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Pierre  M.  Irving,  who  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  task.  Such  a  memoir  will  afford  early  sketches  of  New- York  soci- 
ety, and  the  first  attempts  of  American  literature ;  it  will  bring  out  the  details  of 
Mr.  Irvino's  life  when  abroad,  and  his  social  intercourse  with  the  master-minds  of 
Europe  :  and  it  may  explain  the  magic  of  that  power  which  subdued  the  ferocious 
criticism  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Irving's  first  publication  in 
England,  the  reviewer's  den  was  as  surrounded  with  the  bones  of  American  authors, 
as  Doubting  Castle  was  with  those  of  the  pilgrims ;  but  old  Ebony  became  tamed 
by  the  Western  Orpheus,  and  relaxing  his  teeth,  explained  himself  by  a  figure  from 

•  Comus ' :  *  The  genius  of  Mr.  Irving  has  smoothed  the  raven  down  of  Censure  till  it 
smiled.'  Such  a  volume  the  public  will  look  for  with  eagerness,  and  read  with 
delight.' 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  affection  of  Washington  Irving  for  his  nephew  : 
but  this  was  so  general,  that  it  needs  no  special  indication.  When  a  favorite  niece, 
Miss  P ^  was  transplanted  to  Paris,  where,  *  a  happy  wife,  and  happier  mo- 
ther now,*  she  still  resides ;  and  when,  subsequently,  another  niece  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  beautiful  shores  of  green  Cayuga,  to  sustain  the  same  relations ; 
the  changes  sadly  broke  in  upon  his  peace*:  and  there  was  something  partly  sad, 
partly  whimsical,  in  his  description  to  us  one  day,  of  the  *  suspicions  *  which  he 
entertained,  when  he  first  saw  the  self-reliant  young  fellows  *  snooping  *  around, 
and  by  exposing  themselves  to  observation,  preparing  him  for  the  request  for 

*  permission  to  address  his  niece,*  which  was  sure  to  follow  I 

His  love  for  his  elder  brother  seemed  to  us  almost  holy.  We  think  an  infirmity, 
that  of  deafness,  added  to  this  endearment.  *  You  need  not  try,*  he  said  to  us 
one  day,  in  the  little  parlor,  *  to  make  brother  E hear  any  more.  His  hear- 
ing has  gone  forever :  even  an  instrument  is  now  of  no  use  to  him.  We  were 
walking  out  day  before  yesterday :  when,  after  several  unsuccessful  trials  to 
make  him  hear,  he  dropped  his  trumpet  and  said :  *  It 's  all  over,  Washington  : 
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I  shall  hear  no  more  I '  He  walked  sadly  along  for  a  moment :  then  looked 
up,  and  around  upon  the  pleasant  landscape :  *  hut  I  thank  God,*  said  he,  *  I  can 
see !  —  /  can  see  ! '  The  tears  swelled  to  my  eyes,*  said  Mr.  Ikvinq^  *  to  8e«  his 
face  heaming  with  gratitude,  that  still  a  precious  sense  had  heen  left  him.' 

Eminence  of  station  affected  WAsniNCfTON  Trying's  manner  and  hearing  not 
one  whit  Superior  to  it,  he  rose  above,  and  honored  it  Oub  Couktby  was 
honored,  not  he,  when  he  was  sent  as  our  Ambassador  to  Spain,  as  we  remember 
remarking  at  the  time :  and  observe,  by  the  testimony  of  numerous  Americans, 
Everett,  Bancroft,  Ticknor,  George  Sumner,  and  others,  how  much  he  was  Aim- 
««{/J  as  well  as  an  American  minister,  while  he  was  abroad,  accomplishing,  to  the 
fullest  satisfaction,  his  high  office.  But  then  he  was  the  same  man  years  before 
at  Madrid :  as  Mr.  Longfellow  has  borne  abundant  witness,  in  the  few  remarks 
which  he  made  upon  introducing  a  series  of  resolutions  before  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  After  eloquently  adverting  to  the  ineffiiceahle  impression 
made  upon  his  young  mind  by  the  'Sketch-Book,*  Mr.  Longfellow  said : 

*  Many  years  afterward,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Irving  in  Spain,  and 
found  the  Author,  whom  I  had  loved,  repeated  in  the  Man.  The  same  plajrful 
humor;  the  same  touches  of  sentiment;  the  same  poetic  atmosphere;  and  what  I 
admired  still  more,  the  entire  absence  of  all  literary  jealousy,  of  all  that  mean  avarice 
of  fame,  which  counts  what  is  given  to  another  as  so  much  taken  from  one's  self: 

*  AvD  rustling  hears  in  every  breeze, 
The  laurels  of  Miltiades.* 

*  At  this  time  Mr.  Irving  was  at  Madrid,  engaged  upon  his  *  Life  of  Coluxbus  ; ' 
and  if  the  work  itself  did  not  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  zealous  and  conscientious 
labor,  I  could  do  so  from  personal  observation.  He  seemed  to  be  always  at  work. 
'  Sit  down,'  he  would  say ;  *  I  will  talk  with  you  in  a  moment ;  hut  I  must  first  finish 
this  sentence.* 

'  One  summer  morning,  passing  his  house  at  the  early  hour  of  six,  I  saw  his  study 
window  already  wide  open.  On  my  mentioning  it  to  him  afterward^  he  said : 
Tes,  I  am  always  at  my  work  as  early  as  six.'  Since  then  I  have  often  remembered 
that  sunny  morning  and  that  open  window  ;  so  suggestive  of  his  sunny  temperament 
and  his  open  heart,  and  equally  so  of  his  patient  and  persistent  toil :  and  have  re- 
called those  striking  words  of  Dante  : 

*  SiATED  upon  down, 
Or  in  his  bed,  man  cometh  not  to  fame, 

Withouten  which,  whoso  his  life  consumes. 
Such  vestige  of  himself  on  earth  shall  leave 
As  smoke  in  air  and  in  the  water  foam.* ' 

These  tributes  are  from  Irving's  countrymen :  hut  there  lies  before  us  a  muti- 
kted  letter  from  Miss  *L.  E.  L.,*  (Landon,)  to  the  late  W.  G.  C^  (Number  23 
Hans  Place,  Sloane  Street,  London,  without  date,)  wherein  she  speaks  of  the  de- 
light she  had  enjoyed  a  night  or  two  before  in  meeting  with  her  correspondent's 
countryman,  Washington  Irving.     Such  was  the  universal  tribute  abroad. 

"We  have  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  convey  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Irving  in  adverting  to  an  amusing  incident,  or  reciting  a  brief  humorous  story. 
He  could  do  it  —  but  *  there  an  end.^  One  summer  evening  we  were  mudi  admir- 
ing several  articles  of  curiosity  or  tertu  which  were  sprinkled  about  the  centre* 
table  of  the  north  parior :  a  rosary  and  crucifix,  in  wood,  carved  bj  a  monk,  and 
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brought  from  the  Alhambra,  a  very  beautiful  thing;  being  among  the  number. 
While  we  were  admiring  this,  Mr.  Irving  took  out  from  under  some  papers  what 
looked  to  us  to  be  nothing  less,  and  nothing  more^  than  a  handsome  carved  ivory 
folder. 

*  This  is  one  of  my  rarest  curiosities,  Mr.  C :  what  do  you  suppose  that 

instrument  is  ? ' 

^  It  looks  like  a  paper-folder/  we  said,  *  and  a  very  handsome  one.* 

*  Ah  !  that 's  the  way  in  which  the  most  wonderful  curiosities  are  underrated : 
that.  Sir,  is  the  Bagger  that  Macbeth  thought  Tie  saw  !  It  was  presented  to  me 
in  Scotland  by  one  of  his  direct  descendants ! ' 

As  regards  the  religious  life  of  Washington  Irving,  it  is  now  well  established, 
and  was  before  known  to  many,  that  during  the  later  years  of  bis  life,  he  took  a 
devoted,  active  interest  in  all  which  pertains  to  the  Christian  life.  From  hi§ 
friend  and  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Creighton,  the  venerable  Rector  of  Christ  Church  at 
Tarrytown,  (whom,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  we  saw  at  Sunnyside,  tearfully 
regarding  the  lifeless  lineaments  of  his  lamented  friend,  whose  last  obsequies  he 
was  soon  so  feelingly  and  touchingly  to  perform,)  from  Dr.  Creighton,  we  gather 
all  this,  and  even  more.  Speaking,  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  Christ  Church  the 
Sunday  after  Mr.  Irvino's  funeral,  from  the  sentence  in  St  Paulas  history,  *  Sor- 
rowing most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  &ce  no 
more,'  Dr.  Creighton  remarked : 

'  I  HAVE  often  been  asked  if  oar  deceased  friend  was  a  believer  in  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  oar  holy  Christian  faith,  and  I  have  declared  then,  as  I  now  declare,  that 
he  was.  This  opinion  was  founded,  not  alone  on  his  ordinary  langaage  in  conversa- 
tion ;  not  only  in  his  nnintemipted  observance  of  the  days  and  ceremonies  connected 
with  the. Christian  institution  —  and  I  have  never  heard  a  syllable  otherwise  from 
him — but  apon  a  voluntary  declaration,  for  which  there  was  no  occasion,  except 
'  that  out  of  the  falness  of  the  heart  the  month  speaketh.'  One  Sabbath  morning  he 
approached  me  and  asked  why  we  eonld  not  have  the  Gloria  in  EzceUis  sang  every 
Sunday.  I  replied  that  I  had  no  objection,  and  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  to 
prevent  it,  and  at  the  same  time  inquired  of  him:  'Do  you  like  it?'  'Like  it! 
like  it !  *  said  he ;  *  above  all  thingSL  Why,  it  contains  the  snm  and  substance  of  our 
faith ;  and  I  never  hear  it  without  feeling  better,  and  without  my  heart  being  lifted 
up.'  Now,  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  this  sublime  confession  of  faith 
will  see  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  adoration  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour  ;  the  '  Lamb 
of  6oD,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  Therefore,  when  we  consider  the 
unobtrusiveness  of  the  character  of  the  deceased,  we  can  only  believe  that  when  he 
thus  spake,  the  view  which  he  expressed  was  one  of  the  forms  of  *  sound  words  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.' ' 

Dr.  Creighton  continues  to  say,  that  he  was  not  only  *  sound  in  the  faith : '  he 
was  not  only  *  a  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  Word :  *  *  He  was  not  only  regular  and 
punctual  in  his  attendance  at  the  church,  her  communion  seasons,  etc.,  but  his 
heart  was  in  the  services :  it  was  plain  to  see  and  to  feel  that  the  hinges  of  his 
spirit  bent  down,  whenever  he  kneded  and  uttered  the  voice  of  prayer.'  Charity 
with  him  seemed  not  so  much  a  dafy  as  an  instinct :  *  Every  measure  for  the 
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amelioration  of  tho  condition  of  the  poor  and  afiOicted  was  sure  to  meet  his  approba- 
tion. The  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy ;  the  improyement  of  schools,  of  chapelSi 
and  of  churches  ;  was  always  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  especially  interesting  to 
him.  His  advice  and  his  experience  were  always  readily  given  whenever  re- 
quired, and  his  contributions  from  his  purse  were  always  of  tho  most  liberal  kind 
Of  the  extent  of  his  private  charities  no  man  shall  know  \mtil  the  day  when  the 
Saviour  shall  declare :  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  these  little  ones,  ye  did 
it  unto  Me.'  I  have  been  more  than  twice  the  recipient  of  double  the  sum  asked 
for,  when  the  occasion  was  one  that  recommended  itself.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  on  Wliom  positive  dependence  could  be  placed  for  a  favorable  answer 
whenever  the  application  was  of  a  meritorious  character.* 

We  close  this  perhaps  already  too  prolonged  article  with  four  or  five  charac- 
teristic letters,  with  reasons  assigned  for  their  publication  in  the  few  words  which 
precede  them.  Does  not  the  following,  coming  now  as  it  were  from  Ibviko*8 
grave,  speak  more  than  '  volumes'  of  the  goodness  of  the  heart  now  lying  so  pold 
and  still  beneath  the  winter-snows  ? 

*  My  dear  Mb.  Clark  :  Sunnytide,  Oct,  Uh^  1861. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  act  upon  your  suggestions,  heiog 
incompetent  at  present  to  do  justice  to  such  a  theme.  In  the  course  of  a  long  ride 
last  week  through  Sleepy  Hollow  and  parts  adjacent,  my  horse  came  down  with  me 
and  gave  mc  a  full  that  sent  me  home  in  some  such  bruised  and  battered  plight  as 
the  hero  of  La  Mancha  after  one  of  his  forays.  The  same  evening  I  had  an  attack 
of  intermittent  fever,  which  has  hung  about  me  ever  since.  Between  the  fall  and 
the  fever  I  am  at  present  good  for  nothing.  I  am  anxious  to  know  wlmt  the  Coopaa 
Committee,  of  which  I  believe  you  arc  one,  is  doing  and  when  the  general  meeting 
is  to  take  place.     It  ought  not  to  be  deferred  much  longer. 

*  Whatever  tribute  to  his  memory  moy  be  determined  upon,  I  trust  it  will  be  met 
by  the  public  with  the  spirit  which  animated  them  in  the  days  of  his  ripe  renown. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some,  that  of  late  years  he  has  done  much  to  awaken  the 
hostility  of  the  press ;  but  I  trust  there  is  too  much  magnanimity  in  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  to  carry  their  resentment  against  such  a  man  beyond  the  grave.  With 
the  nation  his  name  will  remain  a  treasured  property.  His  works  form  an  invalu- 
able part  of  our  literature,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  subjects  are  in  some  measure 
identified  with  our  political  and  social  history.  His  'Leather-Stocking  Tales'  and 
his  'Tales  of  the  Sea,'  those  eminent  inventions  of  his  genius,  have  opened  regions 
of  romance  which  he  has  made  his  own.  Whoever  ventures  into  them  hereafter 
will  be  accused  of  treading  in  his  foot-prints.  While  an  author  is  living,  he  is  apt 
to  be  judged  by  his  last  works,  and  those  written  by  Cooper  in  recent  years  have 
been  somewhat  cavilled  at.  When  an  author  is  dead,  ho  is  judged  by  his  best 
works,  and  those  of  Cooper  excited  enthusiasm  at  home  and  applause  throughout 
the  world.     When  his  countrymen  would  do  honor  to  his  memory,  let  them  think 

of  these  works.  Yours  truly, 

*  Wasbixctoh  IftTnra.* 

We  present  the  following,  not  because  it  mentions  the  naming  of  a  little  bant- 
ling of  ours,  (*  Pippins  and  Cheese,'  *  Wine  and  Walnuts,'  had  been  proposed  by 
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our  friend  Putnam,)  but  foi^  the  purpose  of  asking  attention  to  the  character- 
istic *  Postscript : ' 

*  My  DEAR  Clark:  Sunny tid^^  April  \Wh^Wi%. 

*  Perhaps  the  following  title  for  your  work  may  pass  muster  among  *  Wine  and 
Walnuts,'  *  Pippins  and  Cheese/  and  other  such  after-dinner  notions : 

^nitk-5Snatita 

FROM      AN      EDITOR'S      TABLE. 
BT     L.     OATLORD     CLARK. 

It  is  probable  something  much  better  may  suggest  itself  to  you,  or  be  suggested 

by  some  friend :  in  which  case  have  no  hesitation  in  d'lscarding  the  above. 

*  Yours  truly, 

*  Washington  iRvnio.* 

'P.  S. :  Young  D.  Willard  F ,  whom  you  have  so  kindly  noticed  in  your  last, 

has  been  passing  the  winter  at  tlie  University  of  Upsala,  attending  lectures,  etc. 
His  intelligence,  assiduity  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and 
his  surprising  acquirements  for  his  years,  have  gained  him  great  favor  among  the 
professors  and  other  learned  men.  He  goes  to  Denmark  in  May,  and  embarks  at 
Copenhagen  for  Iceland,  where  he  intends  to  pass  the  summer.  His  immediate  ob- 
ject is  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  languages,  literature,  history,  and 
traditions  of  the  northern  nations,  their  sagas,  etc. ;  and  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  ac- 
complishing it. 

'  I  cannot  but  contrast  the  conduct  of  this  poor  youth,  bravely  struggling  forward 
to  intellectual  eminence,  in  defiance  of  poverty  and  privation,  with  that  of  the  host 
of  young  Americans,  spendthrift  sons  of  wealthy  fathers,  who  are  wasting  time  and 
opportunity,  degrading  themselves  and  disgracing  their  country,  amid  the  enervat- 
ing and  licentious  pleasures  of  Paris.  Which  of  these  may  be  considered  a  real 
sped  men  of  *  Young  America  f  *** 

This  young  man,  an  *  Onondaga  boy,'  through  great  privation  had  early  secured 
to  himself  an  excellent  education ;  yet  his  aspirations  for  farther  acquisitions  had 
grown  into  an  honorable  enthusiasm.  He  walked  on  foot  from  New-York  to 
Sunnyside,  to  see  Mr.  Irving,  who  persuaded  him  to  stay  two  or  three  days.  A 
week  or  so  after  this,  happening  to  be  at  the  Cottage,  Mr.  Irvino  mentioned  his 
visit,  and  the  great  pleasure  which  it  afforded  him.  The  '  extent  and  accessibility 
of  general  knowledge  with  him  was  wonderful  in  one  so  young.'  He  made  his 
own  way  abroad,  greatly  aided,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  the  advice  and  letters  of 
Mr.  Irving  ;  and  when  there,  managed  by  his  own  exertions  to  reach  the  northern 
region  whence  his  letter  was  written,  and  where  ho  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
such  success. 

We  omit  the  date  to  the  subjoined  note,  and  the  names  mentioned  in  it  It 
will  suffice  to  say,  that  it  was  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  the 
principal  subject  of  it  was  at  the  time  giving  performances  upon  the  boards  of  one 
of  our  theatres  as  a  ventriloquist  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  intro- 
ductory letter  referred  to  was  never  rpceived.  The  whole  note  is  most  cha- 
racteristic : 

tOreenburgh,  Dec.  21«<,  1889. 
*My  dear  Sir:  Your  letter  dated  Monday  16th,  with  t**©  accompanying  ms.,  did 

not  reach  me  until  last  evening,  (Saturday.)    I  have  supplied  the  hiatus  in  '  Pelayo,' 
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and  will  send  it  to  town  by  a  gentleman  who  goes  to-morrow  (Monday)  afternoon, 
and  who  will  put  it  in  the  post-office. 

'The  other  article  for  the  January  number,  entitled  'The  Bermudas:  a  Shak- 
sperian  research/  must  be  at  the  lodgings  of  my  nephew  Pierbe,  as  I  left  it  with  his 
wife  just  as  I  was  departing  from  town.  It  was  wrapped  up  in  a  parcel  with  a 
shirt  that  was  to  be  sent  to  the  laundress.  I  hope  the  ms.  may  not  haye  gone  there 
too,  or  I  shall  be  literally  '  in  the  suds.' 

'  As  to  Mr. ,  I  have  heard  from  one  or  two  other  qoarters  of  hit  rar- 

prise  and  chagrin  at  my  not  having  noticed  a  letter  of  introduction  which  he  says 

he  brought  to  me  from  Mr.  .    The  simple  fact  is,  I  have  never  received 

such  a  letter.  It  may  be  eleeping  iu  some  out-of-the-way  post-office  in  Westchester 
county,  as  is  frequently  the  case  of  letters  addressed  to  me.  The  only  post-office  at 
which  I  inquire  is  that  at  Tarrytown,  and  God  knows  I  receive  five  tim^  as  many 
through  that  as  I  care  for,  or  can  attend  to. 

*I  have  never  known  any  thing  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  until  I  received  the 

copy  you  sent  me.     If  you  should  be  in  communication  with  him,  let  him  know 

these  facts ;  as  I  would  not  be  on  ill  terms  with  a  person  of  his  universal  acqaaintance, 

wonderful  ubiquity,  and  windy  vocation. 

*  Yours,  very  truly, 

*  WABBncoTov  Isvnro.' 

We  hope  the  publication  of  the  annexed  note  may  have  one  good  effect :  we 
trust  it  may  remind  those  thoughtless  persons  who  pour  their  requests  for  auto- 
graphs upon  eminent  authors,  whose  hours  of  leisure  are  precious,  *  golden  hours' 
to  themselves,  and  whose  hours  of  labor  are  even  more  so  to  present  as  well  as 
future  generations,  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  which  their  annoyance  creates.  When 
this  note  was  written,  Mr.  Irving  was  daily  engaged  upon  his  *  Life  of  Washing- 
ton,* which  he  lived  only  just  long  enough  to  complete!  Think  of  sudi  a  writer, 
thus  engaged,  bored  to  extinction  every  day  by  requests  for  ^  his  name/  in  letters 
which  half-filled  his  little  post-office  bag !  Nor  was  this  all :  as  this  passi^  firom 
a  letter  received  the  day  before  the  one  which  ensues,  will  bear  witness :  '  I  send 
you  a  MS.  received  from  a  person  with  whom  I  am  unacquainted.  Look  oyer  it^ 
and  enable  me  to  send  him  a  reply,  whether  favorable  or  otherwise.  My  time  is 
frittered  away  by  correspondence  of  this  kind ;  and  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me 
for  making  you  participate  in  the  bore : ' 
*  Mt  dear  Mr.  Clark  :  Sunny»ide,  Jims  140, 1895. 

'  I  thank  you  for  the  likeness  of  Washington  which  you  have  had^the  kindness  to 
send  me.  I  ought  to  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it  sooner,  but  I  am  hurried 
just  now  in  preparing  a  volume  for  the  press ;  in  looking  for  a  pair  of  horses;  and 
in  endeavoring  to  cope  with  five  dozen  *  regular  correspondents,*  beside  a  cloud  of 
applicants  for  autographs,  those  pestilent  musquitoes  of  literature, 

*  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  and  Mr.  L any  day  that  you  may  feel  inclined 

to  make  me  a  visit.     My  dining-hour  is  three  o'clock,  if  you  will  take  your  chance 

for  family  fare.     If  you  send  me  word  beforehand,  I  will  not  promise  you  a  better 

dinner ;  but  that  I  will  be  home  to  eat  it  with  you.    With  kind  remembrance  to 

Mrs.  Clark  from  'self  and  *  daughters,' 

*  Yours,  very  truly, 
*  L.  Gatlord  Clabk,  Esq.  WAsaniGTOir  Imvixo.' 

*  '^elf  and  daughters  *  in  the  above,  has  allusion  to  a  correspondent  of  the 


%. 
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^Herald  ^  newspaper,  who  had  seen  his  nieces  at  Sunnjside,  and  mistook  them 
for  his  children :  not  unnaturally,  perhaps ;  for  they  *  loved  him  as  if  he  were 
their  &ther ;  *  and  nothing  that  the  most  watchful,  affectionate  child  could  do  for 
a  parent  did  they  omit  to  do  for  him,  to  the  very  moment  of  his  death.  The  like- 
ness of  Washington,  referred  to,  was  a  fine  photographic  copy  of  Shabpless' 
picture,  for  which  Washington  himself  sat  —  a  dignified,  natural  profile  portrait^ 
and  in  expression  much  like  IIocdoh^s  bust  of  the  General. 

Perhaps  the  publication  of  the  *  notelet '  with  which  we  bring  the  present 
article  to  a  close,  may  prompt  the  correspondent  who  sent  the  *  tome '  to  us  to 
forward  to  Mr.  Irving,  to  give  us  its  title.  (Was  it  *  J.  W.  B./  now  in  Washing- 
ton ?)  It  was  carefully  enveloped,  and  as  carefully  directed :  and  as  we  could  not 
accept,  owing  to  a  previous  engagement  in  town,  Mr.  Irving's  cordial  invitation, 
the  *  rummage '  was  not  *  gone  into  : ' 

*  My  dear  Clark  :  SunnyHds,  Sept.  ISth,  1864. 

*  Bayard  Taylor  dines  with  me  on  Wednesday :  come  over  and  join  us,  and  we 
will  have  a  rummage  for  that  '  little,  thin,  very  witty  and  amusing  Spanish  duo- 
decimo tome  with  a  brown  leather  cover/  of  which  you  speak ;  though  I  doubt 
whether  there  can  be  such  a  very  peculiar  tome  in  existence. 

*  Yours  very  truly, 

*  L.  Gatloko  Clark,  Esq.  WASBisoTOir  Iktxvo. 

*-?.  S. :  If  we  find  this  curious  work,  had  we  not  better  send  it  to  Barnttm's 
Museum  ? ' 


Letter  from  the  late  Hon.  Robert  M.  Charlton. — In  looking  recently  among 
our  unfiled  but  well-preserved  and  cherished  letters  fix)m  personal  friendKX)vrespond- 
ents  of  the  Knickerbocker,  *  if  haply  we  might  find '  a  letter  fix>m  Judge  Charl- 
ton, of  Georgia,  *  recapitulating,'  as  he  said,  the  delight  with  which  he  treasured 
his  visit  with  us  to  *■  Sunny  side,'  we  chanced  upon  the  foUowing  characteristic  note, 
*  dropped '  to  us  from  *  Rowland  Springs  Cass  County,  Georgia,'  toward  the  last 
of  September,  1846 :  accompanying  a  spirited  poem  on  *  Lannes,'  sent  for  our 
pages: 

*  I  HAD  thought,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  was  done  with  verse  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
but  the  holiday  of  a  few  weeks  in  this  mountain  region,  where  the  wild  Indian  bo 
lately  roamed,  has  brought  back  some  faint  memories  of  my  romantic  days,  and  I 
have  endeavored  to  *  woo  the  coy  muse.'  She  has  become  so  cold,  however,  from 
my  long  neglect  of  her,  that  I  could  coax  but  little  out  of  her ;  but  I  thought  that  it 
was  due  to  your  long-continued  kindness,  to  send  you  the  little  I  did  coax:,  that  you 
might  see  that  I  still  hold  you  in  remembrance,  and  that  *  my  poverty '  of  time  and 
rhyme,  and  not  '  my  will '  has  consented  to  my  long  silence.  I  suspect  that  you 
will  think  that  I  have  murdered  poor  Lannbs  more  effectually  than  the  Austrian 
cannon  did ;  and  that  I  am  making  you  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  this  posthumous 
killing :  but  you  can  spare  some  glory  from  the  Enickerbccker. 

'  You  gentlemen  of  the  North  can  scarcely  believe  that  we  have  in  Georgia  so 
many  fine  things  as  are  grouped  in  this  region ;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  we 
have  here,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  miles,  mines  of  gold,  iron,  lead,  coal ;  to  say 
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nothing  aboat  the  diamonds  that  lie  scattered  around,  and  the  beautiful  acenexy 
spread  broad-cast  over  the  land.     But  I  have  lingered  out  my  few  daya  of  holiday : 

*  AMD  have  looked  on  hill  and  plain, 
That  I  ne^er  shall  see  again :  * 

for  I  am  on  my  way  back  to  the  dust  and  toil  of  week-day,  work-day  life,  and  to  my 
allotted  task  of  helping  to  drag  the  so-called  Car  of  Justice.  And  so  farewell  poetry, 
mountain  stream,  and  woodland  nymphs ;  and  come  on,  ye  ill-shapen,  atrife-beget- 
ting  demons  of  the  Law !  But  while  you  roam  through  the  garden- walks  of  litera- 
turjB,  cast  some  passing  thoughts  on  the  poor  pilgrim,  who  is  struggling  with  weary 
steps,  over  the  desert  ways  of  strife.  Be  thou  Nafoleon  still,  but  forget  not 
Lannes  ! ' 

Lamented  Charlton  !  —  a  true  Poet,  a  true  Man,  a  true  Friend,  aa  uprigiht 
Judge,  a  good  Citizen  —  a  *True  American.* 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. — ^^Vo  regret  to  sec  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death,  at  San-Francisco,  Cal.,  of  'Dow,  Jr.,'  of  whose  ''Short  Patent  Ser- 
monSy*  continued  in  ^The  Golden  Era^^  we  have  so  recently  made  mention  in  these 
pages.  "VVe  are  sorry  to  sec  it  stated,  that  he  died  under  circumstances  of  great  desti- 
tution. "We  never  saw  him,  save  on  one  occasion,  and  then  only  for  a  moment, 
during  his  prolonged  residence  in  our  city,  while  he  was  contrihuting  his  'Ser- 
mons '  to  the  *  Sunday  Mercury : '  but  the  quaintness  and  originality  of  both  bis 
*  matter '  and  his  *  manner '  as  a  *  sermonizer/  always  found  in  us  a  hearty  ad- 
mirer ;  and  wc  took  not  only  early  but  frequent  occasion,  to  bring  lus  literary  pe- 
culiarities before  our  readers.  A  first  and  second  series  of  his  *  DiscouiBes '  were 
published  in  this  city ;  the  first  of  which  was  flatteringly  dedicated  to  ua,  as  a  re- 
turn for  having  *•  made  the  humble  preacher  famous,  as  well  abroad  as  at  home.' 
Poor  Pace  I  —  wc  grieve  to  hear  of  the  *  low  estate '  into  which  he  had  fidlen  in 
the  *  City  by  the  Sea/  on  the  shore  of  the  great  Pacific !  That  his  odd  oonodtBi 
and  quaint  expression  of  them,  continued  unabated,  take  this  single  passage 
from  the  last  of  his  discourses  which  we  have  encountered ;  based  upon  a  text 
of  a  verse  by  Dr.  AVatts.  lie  is  disagreeing  with  *  Brother  Paul  '  as  to  the  &c^ 
that  a  man  ^  puts  away  childish  things'  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  child : 

'Brother  Pavl  gives  us  to  understand  that  when  a  youth  emerges  from  hli 
chrysalis  state  into  the  full  bloom  of  manhood,  he  'puts  away  all  childish  thinga' 
Here  wo  respectfully  disagree.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  youth  only  laya  aside 
one  childish  thing  in  exchange  for  another.  What  are  two- thirds  of  the  worldly 
objects  which  men  sook,  but  nu-rc  toys,  to  gratify  their  vanity,  pride  or  ambition t 
A  trump  of  fame  is  but  a  penny  trumpet  of  louder  blast  and  stronger  constitution: 
the  patriotic  drum  that  arouses  martial  enthusiasm,  is  but  an  improved  specimen  of 
the  tiny  paste-board  affair  tunkod  upon  persevoringly  between  Christmas  and  New- 
Year's:  and  cannon,  muskets,  rifles,  pistols,  and  all  the  dire  implements  of  war^ 
what  are  they  but  fruit  grown  and  matured  from  the  germs  of  childhood  t  I  make 
a  bold  assertion,  my  friends,  when  I  say  that  nearly  all  who  volunteer  to  take  ap 
arms  in  support  of  a  contested  cause,  are  not  actuated  so  much  by  the  lore  of  plnn- 
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der  as  by  the  excitement,  glory  and  sport  of  the  thing ;  albeit  that  sport  be  indulged 
in  at  the  very  jaws  of  death.  So  the  child  fires  his  pop-gnn,  draws  his  wooden 
sword,  and  squeaks  his  consumptive  trumpet,  governed  by  the  same  impulse,  and 
inspired  by  similar  emotions.  Let  be  said  what  will  be  said  about  maturity  putting 
away  all  childish  things,  I  have  seen  white-haired  old  men  who  would  fain  bend 
the  knee  and  shoot  marbles  upon  the  very  spot  of  earth  ready  to  receive  them, 
were  it  not  for  the  *  rheumatiz,'  and  the  fear  that  their  crutches  might  be  stolen 
during  the  pastime.' 

There  was  always  a  latent  vein  of  strong  common -sense  running  through  Dow, 
Jr.*s  lucubrations,  which  added  not  a  little  to  their  popularity.  They  were  tho- 
roughly original  and  American.  -  -  -  ''The  Tribune '  of  to-day  (a  *  Happy 
New- Year '  to  you,  readers,  one  and  all ! )  has  this  capital  illustration  of  fine^art 
appreciation :  *  Two  very  splendidly  attired  ladies  recently  made  a  condescending 
visit  to  the  studio  of  one  of  our  distinguished  landscapists,  and  asked  the  privilege 
of  looking  at  his  pictures.  The  artist  was  but  too  happy  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest, and  placed  before  tiiem  a  brilliant  sunset  which  he  had  just  finished.  His 
visitors  were  lavish  of  those  charming  epithets  which  ladies  bestow  so  liberally  upon 
the  objects  of  their  admiration.  *  Oh !  is  n't  it  lovely  I  How  sweet !  How  natu- 
ral ! '  etc.  And  then,  after  gazing  at  the  glowing  canvas  for  a  few  minutes  in  rapt 
silence,  the  lady  who  had  been  loudest  in  expressing  her  admiration,  said,  with  a 
naivete  which  must  have  penetrated  to  the  very- core  of  the  painter's  heart: 

*Pray,  Mr.  G ,  is  it  a  moonlight?'     The  artist  meekly  replied  that  it  was 

intended  for  a  *  sunset'     *  Oh !  indeed ! '  replied  the  lady.     *  Pray,  Mr.  G , 

which  do  you  think  the  most  diflScult  to  do,  pictures  in  oils  or  in  worsted  ? ' 
*  Really,'  replied  the  astonished  painter,  *  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  I  have  never 
done  any  thing  in  worsted.'  *  Ah  I '  said  the  lady,  *  I  find  it  so  difficult  in  work- 
ing little  dogs  to  put  in  the  eyes ! ' '  This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  which  the 
lamented  Henry  Tnman  used  to  relate.  He  was  sitting  in  his  studio,  then  in 
Murray-street,  near  Broadway,  one  morning,  when  a  jaunty-looking  young  man 
and  woman  entered,  and  *  wanted  to  see  the  picture  he  had  painted  of  S'phiar 

G ,  in  B street'     It  was  unfinished,  but  was  readily  shown  to  them  by 

the  always  obliging  artist  *OhI  an't  that  good! — an't  that  good! — particu- 
larly the  comb  !  That's  S'phiar's  comb  for  all  the  world !  I  should  ha'  known 
it  any  wheres ! '  The  appreciative  young  lady's  companion  admitted  that  it  was 
good ;  and  added,  flatteringly  to  the  artist :  *  After  all,  paintin'  is  a  regular  trade, 
is  n't  it  ? '  He  told  his  companion,  however,  that  *  the  best  way  to  look  at  a  pic- 
ture, if  you  wanted  to  *  throw  it  ofi*,'  is  so : '  and  he  stooped  down  and  looked  up  at 
it  through  his  legs  I  Some  body  had  probably  told  him  that  distance  was  some- 
times given  to  a  landscape  by  that  process !  Difference  of  costume  rendered  his 
improved  lens  unavailable  to  his  companion.  -  -  -  Two  correspondents,  from 
widely  distant  regions,  north  and  south,  send  us  the  subjoined  ^Sayings  of  Little 
Children.^  Both  are  capital.  *  The  apparent  truthfulness  and  originality  which 
are  manifest  in  your  papers  scattered  over  the  Editor's  Table,  regarding  the  per- 
plexing questions  and  the  unique  reasonings  of  the  *  Little  Folk,'  mark  a  very  dis- 
tinct contrast  to  the  manufactured  stuff  that  so  often  meets  the  eye  in  many  other 
journals :  and  should  you  deem  the  following  worthy  of  a  place  among  your  se- 
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lections,  you  may  rely  on  its  genuineness.  Harry,  a  *  six-year-old,'  a  manly 
little  fellow,  and  remarkable  for  his  candor  and  his  faith  in  prayer,  was  told  by 
his  Aunt  Sally,  that  if  the  snow  ceased  falling  in  the  afternoon  he  should  tik» 
a  sleigh-ridc  with  hcr^  The  snow  continued,  accompanied,  as  the  day  adyanced, 
with  a  strong  wind,  greatly  to  Harry's  annoyance,  as  he  feared  bdng  depxiTed 
by  it  of  his  promised  pleasure.  At  about  two  oVlock,  Aunt  Sallt  bad  occasion 
to  enter  the  quiet  parlor,  when  to  her  amazement  she  beheld  Habrt  (who  had 
not  heard  her  approach)  on  his  little  knees  in  the  beautiful  attitude  of  prayer, 
and  overheard  him  saying :  *  Please,  good  God,  stop  it  snowing,  jtutjar  a  liUU 
while^  so  I  can  go  out  riding  with  Aunty.'  Aunt  Sally  withdrew  without  being 
noticed  by  him ;  and  presently  he  entered  her  room,  with  his  furs  and  cap,  and 
requested  Aunty  to  get  ready,  for  *  he  had  asked  God  to  stop  it  snowing,*  and  it 
would  stop  in  a  minute.^  It  did  *  stop  in  a  few  minutes,'  and  Harrt  had  his 
coveted  sleigh-ride.'  That  is  the  Jirat  little  boy :  now  for  the  9ecand:  *My  dear 
Knickerbocker,  how  is  it  that  in  our  great  State  they  never  can  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools?  Our  boy  of  five  (whom 
you  would  likfe  if  you  only  knew  him)  is  very  fond  of  hearing  the  Bible  read, 
and  his  thoughts  dwell  much  on  the  subjects  therein  ;  as  witness  the  following 
question  which  he  broached  at  the  dinner-table  to-day :  '  Ma,  do  the  Kingfa 
chamberlains  empty  the  slops  ?  "  -  -  -  Since  the  time  that  *  John  Phcekix* 
sent  us  the  pictorial  George  Washington,  (made  by  adding  a  green  body,  in 
most  uncouth  dress,  to  the  green  full  'front-view'  face  of  the  General,  whidi 
constitutes  the  California  postage-stamp,)  we  doubt  if  a  funnier  thing  of  the  Idnd 
has  been  seen,  than  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  following  paragraph : 

'  On  Monday  evening  *  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort/  who  had  evidently 
been  imbibing  too  freely,  foand  themselves  near  Union  Square  about  ten  o'clock.  The 
full  moon  shining  brightly,  displayed  the  statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  ntUng 
grandly  and  sedately  on  his  bronze  charger,  as  ever,  still  pointing  to  the  Chnreh  of 
the  Pilgrims,  with  that  significant  gesture  which  seems  to  Indicate  that  it  ia  only  hy. 
carrying  out  the  doctrines  of  true  liberty  there  preached,  that  the  work  commenced 
by  him  can  be  finally  completed.  But  the  sight  of  Washington  fitUed  to  iiu^vire 
these  graceless  revellers  with  proper  emotions  of  patriotic  reverence.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  only  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  for  a  very  disreputable  trick.  Robbing 
one  of  their  number  of  his  hat  and  shawl,  a  couple  of  the  fellows  climbed  the  pe- 
destal by  the  aid  of  a  la(.ldor  found  within  the  inclosure,  and  sacrilegioasly  enwrapi 
the  august  shoulders  with  the  shawl,  and  placed  the  large  felt  hat  upon  the  Btatdy 
head.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  statue  did  not,  like  its  prototype  in  Don  GiovAmn, 
frown  such  a  frown,  and  shake  its  head  in  so  awful  a  manner,  as  to  cause  the 
sobered  desocrators  to  loso  their  hold  and  fall  headlong  to  the  earth.  But  it  ap> 
pears  that  no  such  ghostly  manifestation  was  made,  for  the  fellows  descended  saf^dy 
and  fled,  leaving  the  image  of  George  AVasiiington  attired  in  such  guise  as  he  nercr 
wore  when  alive.  For  some  reason,  the  metamorphose  escaped  the  Argus-eyed 
policeman  in  that  precinct,  and  for  an  hour  the  passers-by  were  amazed  at  the  un- 
wonted sight  But  at  last,  either  a  watchman  removed  the  hat  and  shawl,  or  their 
anxious  owner  slunk  back  to  recover  his  garments  from  the  shrine  where  his  eom- 
panions  had  placed  them.  At  any  rate,  the  statue  was  denuded,  and  looked  •■  edid 
and  metallic  as  ever,  in  the  clear,  icy  moon-shine  of  the  mid-night  honr.' 
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Apropos  of  our  California  caricature  of  the  Pater  FatricB  :  we  sent  it  at  the 
time  across  the  river  to  Mr.  IrvIno,  who  in  a  note  to  us  expressed  himself  exceed- 
ingly amused  at  its  grotesqueness.  '  Squibob  '  had  turned  up  the  grave  comers 
of  Washington's  mouth,  giving  to  that  feature  the  most  ridiculous  smirk,  while 
the  body  was  very  short,  and  the  dress  terminated  over  the  top  of  a  pair  of  clumsy 
English  top-boots!  -  -  -  How  very  forcible  are  these  charac^ristic  lines 
from  the  German  of  Heine  !  Even  while  we  are  copying  them,  thinking  the 
while  of  the  sad  cause  of  Washington  Irving's  departure,  a  telegraphic  para- 
graph in  the  ^ Tribune^  of  to-day  arrests  the  eye,  announcing  the  instantaneous 
death,  in  the  street,  by  disease  of  the  heart,  of  the  venerable  and  venerated 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  : 

*  Lay  thy  hand  on  this  heart  of  mine,  little  dear ; 
How  it  knocks  in  its  little  chamber !  —  hear ! 
A  carpenter  dwells  there,  and  cruel  is  he ; 
He 's  busil/  making  a  coffin  for  me. 

'  He  hammers  and  knocks  by  day  and  by  night, 
And  long  has  he  put  my  slumbers  to  flight : 
•  0  Master  Carpenter  I  hasten  and  cease, 

That  I  may  be  quiet,  and  sleep  in  peace  ! ' 

You  must  read  this  four  or  five  times.  -  -  -  The  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Patents  is  *  faulty.'  His  formula  for  monthly  returns  from  post-masters 
throughout  the  Union,  upon  the  following  subjects,  has  almost  set  our  esteemed 
and  witful  contemporary,  the  New- York  ^Picayune,^  crazy.  *  How  it  can  be 
expected  that  there  will  hereafter  be  any  regularity  in  the  mails,  burdened  with 
replies  to  such  queries,'  passes  that  journal's  comprehension.:  *■  The  blanks  for 
these  meteorological  reports  are  to  be  filled  with  the  latitude,  longitude,  altitude, 
and  divers  other  'tudes,  indicating  the  amount  of  cloudiness,  direction  and  force 
of  the  winds,  rain,  frosts  or  snow ;  time,  quantity,  depth ;  thunder-storms,  time, 
motion,  direction  and  efifects  —  the  distance  of  lightning,  whether  crooked, 
forked,  or  straight  Aurora  borealis ;  time,  distance,  formation,  arch,  beams, 
corunna,  and  divers  other  runners ;  such  as  shooting-stars,  solar,  lunar  halos ; 
parhelia,  paraselenes,  and  all  other  lenes,  except  the  one  on  our  property. 
*  Double  this  by  three,'  and  subtract  the  *  balance '  for  earthquakes,'  etc.  Now 
these  are  important  inquiries ;  yet  not  greatly  more  so  than  the  following :  but 
we  hope  to  hear  them  all  clearly  and  categorically  answered :  *  If  three  men,  one 
of  them  a  colored  man,  and  the  other  a  fepiale,  set  out  simultaneously,  which  '11 
get  there  first  ?  Required  also,  from  these  premises,  the  time  of  starting,  start- 
ing-point, destination,  and  the  *  Natural  Number'  belonging  to  the  other:'  *Two 
men,  unable  to  travel,  set  out  on  a  journey  at  different  times,  in  company  with  a 
third  in  the  same  condition.  For  three  hours  the  first  two  kept  ahead  of  each 
other,  when,  a  violent  snow-storm  arising,  all  three  lost  their  way.  What 's  re- 
quired ? '  *  If  a  hard  knot  be  tied  in  a  cat's  tail,  which  way,  how  long,  and  with 
what  success,  will  she  run  after  it  ?  Also,  who  tied  the  knot  ? '  -  -  -  Sat 
to  *  L.  G.  C.,'  (writes  '  R.  H.,'  from  Belleville,  Illinois,  to  our  publisher,  Mr. 
Gray,)  *  that  the  beautiful  lines  copied  in  his  Editor's  Table,  under  the  title 
of  *-4  Little  While,^  concerning  the  authorship  of  which  he  makes  inquiry,  were 
published  some  months  since  in  the  ^Journal  of  Commerce '  daily  newspaper, 
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wherein  they  were  credited  to  tho  heart  and  the  pen  of  *  Rev.  Dr.  Bonar.*  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  I  should  have  had  a  caU,  only  a  few  days  ago,  for  a  copy 
of  the  saine  touching  stanzas,  from  a  *  friend  far  away '  m  *  old  Massachusetta' ' 
The  editor  of  ^ The  Beauty  of  ffoliness^''  &  meritorious  religious  joiinuil  of  our 
metropolis,  with  three  or  four  other  friendly  correspondents,  has  kindly  conveyed 
to  iLS  the  saiAe  information.  At  the  same  time,  a  friend  writes  us  from  LouisviHe, 
Kentucky,  that  the  lines  are  to  be  found  in  *  Mrs.  Winslow's  Life,*  with  the  cap- 
tion, ^ Sweet  IlopCy''  and  she  sends  us  a  *  correct  transcript'  of  the  stanzas,  with 
the  recurring  last  line  but  one  changed  according  to  the  title.  Surely  it  must 
have  been  a  copy,  and  then  must  have  been  an  alteration,  in  the  volume  referred 
to :  fur  take  the  single  omitted  stanza  furnished  to  us  by  our  correspondent : 
how  much  more  beautiful  it  is,  than  if  simple  *hope'  were  substituted  for 
''Ilotue!''    Beside,  how  very  touching  is  the  alliterative  repetition  of  the  word: 

*  Beyond  the  gathering  and  the  strewing, 

I  Ahallbc  soon  : 
Beyond  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing, 

I  shall  be  soon  :  • 

Beyond  the  coming  and  the  going, 
I  shall  be  soon : 
Love,  rest,  and  home, 
Sweet  home ! 
Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come ! ' 

Two  or  three  of  the  corpcspondenfe  who  have  written  us  upon  the  subject  of  the 
lines,  ^4  Little  Whilc^^  send  us  also  other  poems  from  the  same  pen :  of  which 
two,  '•The  Seen  and  the  Unseen^^  and  ^The  Rod^^  certainly  servo  to  show  that  wo 
have  in  Mr.  Bonar  a  poet  of  no  common  merit  From  the  first-named,  the  long;- 
est,  we  select  the  subjoined  stanzas  : 


'  Wn.vT  to  that  for  which  we  're  waiting, 

Is  this  glittering,  earthly  toy  ? 
Ileavenly  glory,  holy  splendor, 

{Sum  of  grandeur,*  sum  of  joy  ! 
Not  the  gems  that  Time  can  tarnish. 

Not  the  hues  that  dim  and  die  ; 
Not  tlie  jrlow  that  cheats  tiie  lover, 

IShudod  with  mortality. 
Heir  of  ^lory. 

That  shall  be  for  tlice  and  me ! 

*  Not  the  light  that  leaves  us  darker, 

Nut  tile  fleams  tiiat  come  and  go ; 
Not  the  mirth  whoso  end  is  madness, 

Not  the  joy  whose  fruit  is  woe  : 
Not  the  notes  that  die  at  sunset, 

Not  the  fashion  of  a  dav. 
But  the  everlasting  beauty. 

And  tiic  endless  melody  : 
Heir  of  glory, 

That  shall  be  for  tiiee  and  me ! 

'  City  of  the  pearl-bri<jht  portal, 

City  of  the  jasper  wall, 
City  of  the  golden  pavement, 

Seat  of  endless  festival ; 
Citv  of  Jehovah,  Salem  I 

City  of  Eteruitv ! 
To  thy  bridal  halls  of  gladness, 

From  this  prison  would  I  liee  I 
Heir  of  glory, 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  mo ! 


*  Ah !  with  such  strange  spells  kroand  me 

Fairest  of  what  earth  calls  fair, 
Uow  I  need  thy  fairer  imase         , 

To  undo  the  syren  snare  1 
Lest  the  subtle  serpent-tempter 

Lure  me  with  his  radiant  lie; 
As  if  sin  were  sin  no  lon^r. 

Life  were  no  more  vanity  I  ^ 
Heir  of  glory, 

What  is  that  to  thee  and  mef 

*  Yes,  I  need  tTiee^  heavenly  city. 

My  low  spirit  to  upbear ; 
Yes,  I  need  thee;  earth's  enchantmenta 

So  beguile  mo  with  their  g[lare. 
Let  me  see  thee,  then  these  tetters 

Break  asunder:  I  am  free! 
Then  this  pomp  no  longer  chains  me. 

Faith  has  won  the  victory. 
Heir  of  glory, 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  me  I 

'  Soon,  where  earthly  beauty  blinds  not^ 

Nor  excess  of  brilliance  palls,  ^ 
Salem,  Citv  of  the  llolv, 

Wc  shall  be  within  thv  walls! 
There  beside  yon  crystal  river, 

There,  beneath  Life's  wondrons  tree, 
There  with  naught  to  cloud  or  sever, 

£ver  with  the  Lamb  to  be  1 
Heir  of  glory. 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  me  I ' 
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This  is  very  beautiful     -    -    -     ^Behind  the  Scenes^  in  the  present  number 
will  remind  the  reader  of  a  remark  made  by  John  Sanderson,   in  one  'of 
his  *  Letters  from*  London '  to  the  Editor,  that  *  few  things  are  so  irrepremhU 
in  the  minds  of  most  young  people,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  minds  of 
those  of  *  larger  growth,'  as  the  desire  to   *  go  behind  the  scenes,*  and  see 
how  those  wonderful  effects  are  produced,  which  so  enchant  the  great  audi- 
ence in  front'    But  when  once  seen,  the  illusion  is  very  quickly  dispelled,  as 
our  correspondent  has  graphically  shown.     You  take  a  glass  of  porter  with 
Richard  the  Third  in  his  dressing-room,  just  After  he  has  *  died  all  over  the 
stage '  in  his  last  *  battle  of  Bosworth  field,'  and  see  the  paint  and  perspiration 
running  in  streams  from  his  face  ;  or  you  shake  hands  with  Desdemona,  before 
she  is  half  over  being  smothered  to  death  with  a  pillow ;  and  you  will  never  de- 
sire to  do  the  like  again.     As  to  going  upon  the  stage  as  *  supernumeraries,'  the 
ambition  was  common  among  our  young  bloods  at  the  old  Park  Theatre 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.     Moreover,  they  do  the  same  thing  in  so  staid  a 
city  as  Boston  ;  a  young  resident  of  which  town,  to  whom  we  have  just  been 
reading  *  Behind  the  Scenes,'  says  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  young  fellows 
of  good  family,  and  students  from  Cambridge,  to  *  go  on  '  as  supernumeraries, 
taking  care  of  course  to  thoroughly  disguise  themselves  with  false  whiskers  and 
rouge.     Noble  ambition !    -    -    -    How  it  must  have  stirred  the  blood  of  a 
true  English  sportsman  to  read  in  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  London 
Times,  this  account  of  the  Sports  of  the  Field  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at 
Compiegne :  *  The  imperial  revels  are  but  stiff,  almost  lugubrious  affairs.     The 
court  fetes  and  court  hospit^ities  are  reduced  to  an  affair  of  grim  formality ; 
gentlemen  and  ladies  are  invited  out  in  sets  to  stay  a  week ;  each  set  has  the 
same  routine  of  stiff  etiquette  to  go  through ;  an  etiquette  as  far  removed  from 
fun  as  a  funeral  is  from  a  frolic ;  each  one  has  to  dress  a  certain  number  of  times 
daily,  eat  a  certain  number  of  solemn  dinners  at  the  palace,  attend  a  certain 
number  of  evening  soirees,  and  are  treated  each  to  one  grand  hunt  in  the  forest, 
on  which  occasion  a  melancholy  deer  is  led  out  solemnly  in  front  of  the  party  by 
a  groom,  who  lets  him  go  with  a  kick,  and  a  kindly  hint  to  take  care  of  himself 
which  he  generally  does !    The  whole  set  return  to  town  together  on  a  train 
furnished  by  his  Majesty ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  piece  of  fun  in  the 
trip.'     *  Tantivy !  hark  forward ! '     -    -    -     *  Who  Are  We? '  was  the  subject  of 
a  lecture  delivered  in  a  crowded  hall  at  the  foot  of  Cedar-Hill,  this  evening,  by 
James  T.  Brady,  Esq.,  the  eminent  advocate  and  counsellor  of  New-York.     It 
was  an  elaborate  and  very  forcible  discussion  of  what  constitutes  ^Anglo-Saxon- 
ism,'*  which  was  emphatically  shown  to  be  at  present  *no  where,'  and  where  in 
times  past  it  had  been,  (as  such,  strictly  considered)  it  was  not  over-creditable  to 
humanity,  in  either  its  character  or  its  deeds.     Mr.  Brady's  language  and  elocu- 
tion were  in  unexceptionable  good  taste.     He  is,  as  every  body  knows,  a  most 
self-possessed,  graceful  speaker ;  and  the  applause  of  his  audience  was  hearty  and 
general,  to  the  very  close  of  his  lecture.    It  had  no  partisan  or  sectarian  bias,  and 
contained  not  a  thought  at  which  any  hearer  could  possibly  take  offence.     The 
proceeds  (for  the  Church)  were  unexpectedly  large.     -    -    -    As  apropos  to  a 
violent  far-western  revival  or  camp-meeting  scene,  described  some  eighteen 
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months  ago  by  a  correspondent  in  these  pages,  a  friend  at  the  time,  in  a  private 
note  to  the  Editor,  mentioned  the  following.  We  omit  the  intensiyes  :  '  Oeobge 
P ,  than  whom  there  does  not  live  a  better  or  nobler  man  and  fiiend,  speak- 
ing of  these  irregular,  ill-conducted,  and  ill-sustained  *  revivals,'  and  wild,  inex- 
cusable, orgic-loua  camp-meetings,  said  to  me,  when  the  first  were  all  *  the  rage* 
among  us  lately :  *  I  advise  you,  if  you  are  any  ways  skeery,  to  be  careful  how 
you  look  in  on  *em.  I  wish  I  may  be  shot  if  I  did  n't  get  into  one  once  by  ac- 
cident ;  and  the  first  T  knew,  I  begun  to  shiver,  and  get  into  a  cold  sweat ;  my 
knees  sort  o'  caved,  and  my  eyes  begun  to  give  out ;  and  I  do  belieye  if  they 
hadn't  adjourned  on  me^  I  should  ha'  gozie  under !  I  had  an  uncle  once  in 
Maryland,  who  was  a  fox-hunter  —  used  to  hunt  Sundays.  Once,  while  out 
after  a  fox,  he  '  accidentally  *  got  into  a  sort  o*  camp-meeting ;  and  Sir,  they 
closed  on  him  I — got  him  in  the  straw ;  laid  him  out  as  cold  as  a  wagon-tire  : 
never  afterward  came  out  of  it  a  sound  man :  and  if  you  *U  belieye  me,  he 
died  good  after  it  So  you  see  that  with  me  it  is  a  sort  of  hereditary  family 
tendency!'  -  -  -  ^CasselVs  Illustrated  Family  -B/6/tf,' judging  from  large 
portions  of  it  which  we  have  seen,  is  a  work  as  rare  in  value  as  it  is  exceed: 
ingly  cheap  in  price.  No  pictorial  Bible  that  we  have  seen,  will  for  a  moment 
compare  with  it,  in  the  authenticity,  number,  size,  and  artistic  excellence  of  its 
engravings:  while  the  type,  large  and  clear,  and  the  paper,  firm  and  white, 
upon  which  it  is  printed,  leave  nothing  in  its  execution  to  be  desired.  How 
such  a  work  can  be  published  at  fifteen  cents  a  number,  we  confess  passes  our 
comprehension.  -  -  -  |F?f°  Read  G.  Q.  Colton's  advertisement  of  Pbalb*8 
'  Court  of  Death: 

The  chief  appliance  ncccssarj  for  the  enjoyment  of  new  music  now-a-days  is  a  good 
piano.  It  may  be  found,  but  not  nearly  so  easily  as  a  poor  imitation.  A  bad  piaoo  ia  a 
*  prolonged  torment,  a  good  one  a  perennial  delight.  There  are  sereral  makers  in  Nbw- 
York  from  whom  a  bad  piano  would  be  a  rarity ;  but  we  would  specially  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  IIazbltox  Broth ers,  99  Prince-street,  New- York,  because  we  have  had 
our  latest  experience  of  a  good  instrument  from  them.  All  we  hare  seen  of  their  manu- 
facture have  been  distinguished  by  a  clear,  mellow  tone,  full  and  soft,  an  even  touch  and 
a  reliable  action.  In  every  way  they  were  excellent.  If  any  friend  of  ours  intends  lay- 
ing a  piano,  by  all  means  let  him  visit  Uazbltox  BaoTuias  before  purchasing.  But  to 
our  announcements. 

Firth,  Pond  and  Company,  547  Broadway,  New-York,  have  issued  £fii€  Laneert,  by 
Hblmsmi'ller.  Will  yon  lid  to  m€^  Willie  f  by  Waldo  Allen,  a  rather  pretty  love-song. 
The Sltighing  Gl<e,  by  T.  J.  Cook.  T/if  local  Beautiet  of  Lcs  I'cjtres  Siciliennes,  contain- 
ing seven  arias  from  that  opera.  tSouvcnirs  StyritnSf  impromptu  pour  piano,  par  J.  AscHBRy 
like  most  impromptus  has  been  carefully  composed ;  it  needs  a  careful  interpreter.  Jack 
Fi'ost  Gtdop,  by  Gkorgk  W.  WARnEV.  Gcrmmiay  a  set  of  brilliant  Waltzes  arranged 
from  Labitzky  for  two  pianos,  ei^ht  hands,  by  J.  A.  Fowler.  For  concert  or  school  ex- 
hibition purposes  this  will  be  useful ;  it  seems  to  be  easy,  but  the  full  understanding  of 
an  eight-hand  score  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  us. 

William  Hall  and  Son,  543  Broadway,  New-York,  have  issued  LittU  EttU*t  FarorUu^ 
twelve  beautiful  melodies  fur  piano,  by  James  Bkllak.  Little-finger  pieces,  with  fingering 
marked  throughout.  0  yt'^t^  Thou^rt  Rnn-mbtnly  ballad  by  Folet  Hall.  Friendship,  a 
ballad  by  J.  R.  TnoM.iS.  The  Withend  Jij^e^  song  by  J.  R.  Thomas.  Loving  JSsarts  al 
Home^  by  J.  R.  Thomas,  a  most  beautiful  ballad.  The  composer  is  well  known  as  a  fin- 
ished vocalist  as  well  as  composer :  we  have  beard  him  sing  this  long  ezqnisitelj. 
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THE      I>RINCB3      OF      I>I  C  K  FO  C  KKT  S. 

The  other  day  some  body  gravely  informed  the  writer  hereof  that 
he  had  seen  on  exhibition  at  Barnum's  Museum,  in  this  city,  the  skull 
of  General  Washington  when  he  (G.  W.)  was  a  boy ! 

This  privileged  person  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  than  was 
the  writer  recently  on  seeing  the  authentic  portrait  of  Cartouche, 
photographed  from  a  wax  cast  made  of  that  famous  robber's  face  two 
days  before  he  was  broken  on  the  wheel. 

We  naturally  expect  a  robber's  face  to  express  either  positive  fierce- 
ness or  great  determination.  In  Cartouche's  physiognomy  we  dis- 
cover neither. 

Those  of  us  who  have  in  furtive  moment3  of  our  boyhood  perused 
the  fascinating  history  of  Mr.  Jack  Sheppard,  have  there  learned  that 
to  be  a  great  robber  a  man  need  not  necessarily  be  a  big  one.  Mr. 
Sheppard  was  by  no  means  a  large  person,  (on  the  stage  he  is  always 
impersonated  by  a  woman,)  and  M.  Cartouche,  we  are  told,  stood  less 
than  five  feet  in  his  stockings.  Bat  then  the  square  head,  low  brows, 
and  cropped  hair  of  the  former  personage  gave  him  a  look  unmistak- 
ably thievish ;  whereas.  Cartouche,  in  his  portrait,  appears  more  like 
an  old  essayist  or  divine  than  the  king  of  French  robbers.  His  brow 
is  broad  and  lofty,  and  furrowed  with  thoughtful  wrinkles,  (he  was 
executed  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  I)  His  eyes  are  not  especially 
brilliant ;  his  nose  is  long  and  slanting  downward ;  his  lips  are  rather 
thick,  and  his  mouth  itself  expresses  no  great  degree  of  firmness. 
The  skin  is  that  of  a  little,  dried-up,  leathery  man.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  his  face  is  meditative.  His  head  is  surmounted  by  a  nonde- 
script cap,  like  that  in  which  the  poet  Cowper  is  generally  represented, 
and  from  beneath  it  struggle  a  few  thin,  black  hairs.  The  loose  and 
flowing  garment  that  is  thrown  over  his  shoulders  sustains  his  re- 
semblance to  the  character  to  which  we  first  likened  him. 

In  short,  a  more  amiable  assassin  than  the  Cartouche  of  this  picture 
we  never  looked  upon.  He  is  not  at  all  like  his  traditionary  represen- 
tative at  the  Opera  Comique,  or  in  the  sanguinary  melodrama  of  the 
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Porte  Saint  Martin,  where  a  great,  strapping  fellow,  witii  bovine 
lungs,  invariably  plays  the  part  of  the  robber-hero. 

These  legendary  cobwebs  concerning  the  personal  prowess  of  Car- 
touche, and  the  many  anachronisms  set  down  by  his  previoos  biogra- 
phers, have  all  been  swept  away  by  M.  Barthelemy  Maurice,  who 
labored  hard  for  six  months  among  the  archives  of  the  Paris  libraries 
to  sift  out  the  true  from  the  false  in  the  numerous  so-called  *  Lives  of 
Cartouche,'  and  brought  away  with  him,  as  the  result  of  that  research, 
a  very  interesting  and  reliable  history  of  the  famous  robber. 

Cartouche  must  not  alone  be  looked  upon  as  a  robber ;  nnoonsci- 
ously,  he  was  more  than  that.  He  was  the  personification  of  a  coun- 
try and  of  an  epoch.  In  those  days,  the  corrupt  upper  grades  of  so- 
ciety had  their  ^orrible  counterparts  in  the  lower  classes.  Cartouche 
was  the  representative  man  among  these  democrats  who  would  have 
imitated,  if  possible,  the  scandalous  debauches  of  the  nobility.  The 
scaffold  of  the  Count  de  Horn  elbows  and  explains  the  scaffold  of  C)ar- 
touche.  Your  ordinary  thief  may  exist  at  all  times  and  in  any  coun- 
try. Cartouche,  as  he  really  lived  and  reigned  for  four  years,  could 
only  have  been  in  Paris,  and  during  the  Regency. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  little  cut-down  man,  illiterate  to  the  last 
degree,  being  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  should  command  for  four 
whole  years,  not  in  Paris  only,  but  in  all  France,  a  regularly  organised 
band  of  two  thousand  men,  many  of  whom  had  received  a  more  than 
ordinary  education. 

But  if  Cartouche  never  abode  within  the  classic  precincts  of  a  col- 
lege, he  was,  at  all  events,  a  pupil  of  high  standing  in  another  school, 
that  of  the  gypsies.  He  was  a  capital  hand  at  the  sword,  the  stick, 
and  the  pistol ;  could  twist  his  body  or  his  face  into  whatever  shape 
he  pleased ;  danced  on  the  rope,  and  threw  somersets  backward,  and 
forward,  and  could  perform  the  feat  called  in  France  ^faire  la  roiue^ 
in  America  '  turn  the  cart-wheel.'  Wo  need  not  mention  his  talents 
at  logerdomain ;  in  his  profession,  that  is  an  indispensability.  If  the 
stair-case  did  not  look  quite  safe,  he  went  up  or  down  by  the  chimney 
with  incredible  rapidity.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  with 
liim  to  jump  from  the  roof  of  one  house  to  that  of  another,  and  the 
houses  were  not  always  contiguous,  reader,  but  sometimes  on  opponte 
sides  of  the  street. 

Though  small,  thin,  and  puny  in  ap|x?arance,  he  was  in  reality  of  ro* 
bust  health.  He  could  eat  as  much  as  any  two  men,  and  drink  as 
much  as  four,  without  ever  being  intoxicated,  as  long  as  he  was  chief 
of  the  band,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  amount  of  love-making  he 
accomplished  in  his  spai*e  moments. 

He  so  thoroughly  eclipsed  all  other  French  robbers,  that  not  one  of 
their  names  has  come  down  to  us.    Others  there  were,  it  is  true,  but 
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their  celebrity  is  local  or  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
name  of  Cartouche  alone  remains.  It  is  now  one  hundred  and  tHirty- 
eight  years  since  this  man  was  executed,  and  yet  to  the  children  and 
country-people  in  France  his  history  seems  as  an  occurrence  of 
yesterday. 

The  renown  of  Cartouche  has  indeed  reached  us,  but  were  it  not 
for  M.  Maurice's  book,  we  should  know  nothing  of  the  deeds  which 
have  procured  for  him  that  honor.  Not  for  want  of  books  about  the 
great  robber  would  this  be,  but  that  none  of  these  purported  '  Lives ' 
are  reliable.  They  are  more  or  less  copied  from  each  other,  and  may 
all  be  referred  to  one,  the  first,  which  appeared  a  few  days  after  Car- 
touche's death,  and  gave  at  the  time  considerable  trouble  to  the  police. 
During  the  five  following  years,  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  the  trial  of 
his  accomplices  lasted,  people  were  continually  being  arrested  for  the 
offence  of  reading  '  The  Life  of  Cartouche ; '  among  others,  one 
Rousselot,  a  hawker,  was  taken  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palace  of 
Justice.  Although  the  Court  had  but  just  opened,  he  had  already 
disposed  of  forty-two  copies  at  ten  sous  each,  while  they  only  cost  him 
three ;  not  a  bad  trade,  but  attended  with  certain  inconveniences. 
The  police  had  discovered  that  this  literary  chef  d^ceuvre  —  in  which 
there  was  a  struggle  for  precedence  between  nonsense,  bad  grammar, 
and  worse  spelliug  —  was  more  likely  to  create  new  thieves  than  to 
convert  the  old  ones. 

The  book,  however,  is  the  greatest  success  ever  known  among  the 
publishing  fraternity.  With  the  exception  of  the  Catechisme  and  the 
Paroissietiy  never  was  a  book  so  often  reprinted,  and  in  such  formid- 
able editions.  It  has  certainly  been  more  widely  circulated  than 
'  Paul  and  Virginia,'  than  the  '  Fables '  of  La  Fontaine,  or  the  '  Poems ' 
of  Boileau.  It  would  not  be  overstepping  the  mark  to  estimate  that 
it  has  reached  forty  thousand  editions  from  1V21  up  to  the  present 
day.  Then,  too,  it  has  been  translated  into  every  European  language. 
'The  History  of  the  Life  and  Trial  of  Cartouche,'  is  as  sure  to  be 
found  on  the  shelf  of  every  rustic  in  France  as  his  favorite  almanac. 
Like  the  almanac,  custom  requires  that  it  be  printed  on  wretched 
paper,  with  the  worn-out  type  known  in  France  as  tetes  de  clous,  or 
nail-heads,  and  the  one  traditional  wood-engraving  portraying  Car- 
touche in  a  three-cocked  hat,  with  a  pig-tail  and  a  gushing  shirt-frill, 
holding  three  w'atches  in  his  lefb  hand  and  a  pistol  in  his  right.  An 
edition  of  either  of  these  literary  master-pieces  on  white  paper,  with 
steel  engravings  and  .new  type,  would  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  public,  and  probably  turn  out  a  bad  speculation  to  the  publisher. 

Louis  Dominique  Cartouche  was  born  in  Paris,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  in  1693.  Cartouche  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  poor  cooper,  who  ocoupied  a  very  small  shop.    He  had  two 
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brothers  and  one  sister.  The  brothers*  names  were  Louis,  mcknamed 
Loiiison,  and  Francois;  the  sister's,  Marie  Antoinette.  Louis  was 
hanged  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1 722.  Francois  and  his  sister  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  General  House  of  Correction,  and  probably  died  there, 
if  they  were  not  shipped  by  the  government  to  the  colonies,  as  was 
the  custom  at  that  time.  Louis  Dominique,  the  greatest  rascal  of  them 
all,  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  November,  1721.  So  was  the  illustri- 
ous name  of  Cartouche  blotted  out  forever. 

Up  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  yoimg  Cartouche  ran  the  streets  with 
the  other  boys,  and  showed  no  symptoms  of  the  great  genius  for  thiev- 
ing that  lay  uudeveloped  within  him.  At  last  his  father  determined 
to  put  him  to  a  trade,  his  own.  But  this  did  not  coincide  with  the 
ideas  of  our  future  bandit ;  at  the  slightest  pretext  he  deserted  the 
work-shop  and  wandered  off  about  the  streets  and  in  the  sabnrbs  of 
Paris.  One  day  he  went  out  for  a  frolic  to  the  fair  of  Saint  Laurent. 
Fearing  the  reception  that  awaited  him  in  the  paternal  mansion,  he 
resolved  to  pass  the  night  in  a  hay-fipld.  Here  he  stumbled  upon  a 
camp  of  gipsies,  and  partly  through  inclination,  partly  from  pressing, 
joined  their  band. 

This  circumstance  decided  his  after-career.  He  remained  four  or 
iive  years  in  this  promising  school,  became  an  excellent  acrobat, 
learned  all  sorts  of  feats,  requiring  skill  and  agility,  and  contracted 
the  eccentric  habit  of  regarding  every  thing  as  his  own  that  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on. 

At  last  the  gipsies  were  compelled  to  emigrate  precifntately,  and 
Cartouche,  who  was  lying  sick  in  the  hospital  of  a  cutaneous  disease, 
was  left  behind.  They  probably  thought  that  their  pupil  would  nerer 
recover,  and  indeed  were  not  much  out  of  the  way  in  their  calculations, 
for  in  those  days,  when  a  man  once  entered  a  Paris  hospital,  he  seldom 
came  out,  except  by  way  of  the  dissecting-room. 

But  such  was  not  to  be  the  destiny  of  our  hero.  He  was  dischaiged 
from  the  hospital  almost  entirely  cured,  but  without  money,  help,  or 
friends.  One  thing  alone  he  had  —  an  empty  stomach.  Not  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  property  in  such  circumstances.  An  anmcular  provi- 
dence was  hovering  over  him,  however ;  before  he  had  quite  starved 
to  death  he  was  picked  up  by  a  kind-hearted  uncle  and  taken  back  to 
his  father's  house.  The  prodigal  son  was  received  with  open  arms. 
In  honor  of  his  unexpected  return  the  fatted  calf  was  kiUed,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lusty  goose,  which  was  duly  stuffed  with  chestnuts. 

Cartouche  went  back  to  coopering,  and  led  a. life  of  comparative  in- 
nocence for  eighteen  months.  He  was  not  only  a  good  workman,  but 
a  very  merry  one.  He  told  the  most  amusing  stories,  sang  gypsy 
songs,  did  little  tricks  of  dexterity  and  legerdemain,  in  dibrt,  beoame 
the  pride  of  the  family  and  the  most  agreeable  feUow  about  the  nei^ 
borhood. 
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This  state  of  things  might  have  gone  on  for  some  time,  had  pot 
Cartouche  become  inspired  with  an  unhappy  passion  for  a  pretty 
seamstress  in  the  same  street,  «^ho  had  a  decided  weakness  for  little 
presents.  To  satisfy  the  growing  demands  of  the  adored  one,  Car- 
touche made  forced  loans  on  his  father's  cash-box,  but  this  not  suffic- 
ing, turned  to  account  the  lessons  of  his  gipsy  professors,  and  drew 
largely  upon  the  pockets  of  the  passers-by.  His  dear  papa,  observing 
that  the  longer  and  more  frequently  he  absented  himself  from  the 
shop,  the  more  finely  he  was  dressed  and  the  more  plentifully  he  was 
supplied  with  cash,  began  to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong. 
Being  an  honest  man  himself,  and  wishing  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the 
family,  he  obtained  an  '  order  of  the  King,'  otherwise  called  a  lettre 
da  cachet^  for  the  admission  of  his  son  in  the  Convent  of  the  Lazarists 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Denis.  But  Cartouche  suspected  the  paternal 
mtention,  and  making  up  his  clothes  into  a  small  bundle,  ran  away 
from  home,  never  again  to  return. 

This  was  a  decided  step.  Cartouche  had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  He 
also  crossed  the  Seine,  took  lodgings  in  a  low  tavern  near  the  Cit6,  and 
earned  his  bread  by  the  lightness  of  his  fingers.  In  other  words,  he 
picked  pockets  for  a  living.  Occupied  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
his  profession,  he  soon  forgot  the  exigeant  seamstress. 

Cartouche  excelled  in  picking  pockets.  The  slightness  of  his  form 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  hand,  which  was  like  a  child's,  were  of  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  to  him. ' 

One  evening  that,  in  a  crowd,  he  had  just  '  lifted '  a  magnificent 
silver  snuff-box,  an  individual  of  lofty  stature  but  unprepossessing 
countenance,  walked  up  to  him  at  the  comer  of  the  first  street,  with 
the  stereotyped  phrase :  *  Your  money  or  your  life !  * 

'  My  money  ? '  said  Cartouche,  whipping  out  his  sword  and  placing 
himself  en  garde  with  the  quickness  and  aplomb  of  a  perfect  master  of 
fence,  *my  money  hangs  at  the  tip  of  my  sword.' 

^  There  I  there !  not  so  fast  I  Put  np  you»  sword,  I  beg  of  you.  I 
only  wanted  to  try  you.  I  see  that  you  are  as  quick  as  you  are  brave. 
Give  us  your  hand,  and  let  us  be  friends.'  And  the  tall  stranger  held 
out  a  hand  that  Cartouche  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  take,  excess  of 
confidence  having  never  been  one  of  his  sins. 

'  Ah  I  very  well  I  I  see  how  it  is,'  continued  the  other ;  '  you  mis- 
trust me.  I  saw  you  at  work,  and  on  my  honor,  you  are  a  promising 
fellow.  May  I  never  be  hung  but  you  will  make  your  mark,  young 
man !  It  is  only  fair  that  you  should^  in  turn,  see  me  at  work  and  get. 
some  idea  of  my  abilities.    Let  us  go  back  to  the  crowd.' 

Two  minutes  after,  the  robber  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  purse 
of  fifty  louis,  which  he  had  extracted  from  the  pocket  of  the  Superior 
of  the  Dominicans  while  begging  a  blesnng.    '  There,'  said  he,  taking 
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Cartouche's  arm,  who  made  no  objection  this  time,  *  we  have  worked 
enough  for  to-day  ;  come  home  with  me  and  we  '11  divide  this  trifle ; 
supper  is  waiting,  and  I  am  very  rcgiflar  at  my  meals.' 

lie  conducted  him  to  World's-End  Street,  Rue  Bont-du-Monde 
which  is  now  Rue  Saint-Sauveur,  took  him  through  a  dark  alley,  then 
up  four  flights  of  stairs,  and  finally  ushered  him  into  a  room  which 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  store-room,  so  completely  was  it  crammed 
with  diverse  merchandise,  for  none  of  which  had  cash  been  paid  any 
more  than  for  the  viands  and  potables  on  the  table,  dapes  inemptas^ 
where,  waiting  to  do  the  honors,  wore  seated  two  young  beanties, 
both  sisters,  whose  conversation  was  not  less  spicy  than  their  eyes 
were  bold. 

At  the  dessert  of  this  virtuous  repast,  Galichon,  that  was  the  name 
of  Cartouche's  host,  proposed  to  the  latter  to  take  the  place  of  his  de- 
ceased partner,  who  had  succumbed  to  a  little  temporary  suspension, 
and  marry  the  younger  of  the  sisters  on  the  spot.  The  elder  was 
Galichon's  own  wife  pour  le  quart  d'heure^  as  he  facetiously  limited 
the  conjugal  relation.  Cartouche  agreed,  and  his  nuptials  with  the 
vounffer  and  lovelier  were  soon  consummated. 

»  CD 

•  This  partnershij)  lasted  six  whole  months,  being  only  troubled  by 
those  little  difficulties  that  will  occur  in  the  best  regulated-iamilies, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  came  to  a  premature  end.  Gq^chon  was 
elected  to  the  honor  of  serving  his  king  in  the  galleys  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life,  and  at  the  same  time,  accommodations  gratis  were 
proffered  his  wife  and  his  sister-in-law  at  the  Hopital. 

His  second  family  thus  dispersed,  our  hero  cast  about  him  for  some 
less  brutal  and  hazardous  mode  of  life.  He  now  turned  his  attention 
to  card-playing,  frequented  the  lowest  gambling-houses,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  luckiest  player  in  Paris,  until  discovered  to  be  the  greatest 
cheat. 

Thrown  again  upon  his  resources,  for  he  could  no  longer  obtain  ad- 
mission into  even  the  vilest  dens  of  Paris,  he  adopted  the  trade  of 
recruiter  for  the  army.  On  a  certain  day,  when  he  had  engaged  to 
furnish  five  recruits  to  a  certain  sergeant,  he  could  only  get  together 
four.  The  sergeant,  instead  of  making  a  fuss  about  the  matter,  m- 
vitcd  his  ally  to  supper.  The  table  was  amply  provided  with  solids 
and  fluids.  Our  hero  partook  freely,  too  freely  perhaps,  for  the  next 
morning  he  woke  up  with  his  hands  and  feet  tied,  and  was  greeted 
with  the  far  from  cheering  intelligence  that  he  was  himself  a  soldier. 
He  would  not  deny  that  he  had  drunk  the  king's  health  over  night ; 
beside,  he  had  ten  crowns  in  his  pocket,  something  which  had  not 
haj)pened  to  him  for  a  long  time.  The  recruiter  was  recruited.  He 
declared  that  the  trick  had  been  well  done,  and  marched  gayly  to  the 
wars  in  Flanders. 
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Cartouche  might  have  made  a  very  good  soldier  if  the  war  had 
lasted  longer.  When  peace  was  concluded,  he  returned  to  PariS| 
bringing  with  him  the  nucleus  of  that  troop  wfiich  was  to  prove  so 
formidable  that  the  French  Government  were  to  vwnly  spend  sixty 
thousand  francs  a  month  for  two  years  in  order  to  capture  its  leader. 
As  the  band  grew  larger,  Cartouche  organized  it  and  gave  it  rules 
which  resemble  to  a  certain  degree  those  of  the  Carbonari.  He  him- 
self was  at  first  only  known  to  twenty  or  so  of  his  lieutenants,  who 
gave  him  the  name  of  L'^ Enfant^  a  name  by  which  his  mistresses  and 
friends  alluded  to  him  after  that  of '  Cartouche,'  revealed  by,  or  rather 
wrung  from  some  tortured  wretch  at  the  commencement  of  1720,  had 
become  dangerously  celebrated.  There  were  different  degrees  of 
initiation  into  this  troop,  a  pass-word  changed  daily,  and  places  of 
meeting  and  safety  provided  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  The 
troop  numbered  at  least  two  thousand  members.  After  Cartouche's 
arrest  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  these  were  tried  ;  at  the  same 
time,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  privates  of  the  regi- 
ment of  the  Gardes  Fran^aises  alone,  who  did  not  feel  very  dear  in 
their  consciences,  left  Paris  and  hid  themselves  in  other  regiments,  or 
voluntarily  emigrated  to  the  colonies. 

The  initiated  were  sworn  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  if  necessary,  to 
prevent  their  chief  from  being  arrested,  or  to  rescue  him  if  taken. 
The  booty  was  divided  according  to  rank  or  to  the  dangers  that  each 
one  had  run.  But  more  extraordinary  than  all,  Caitouche  was  re- 
cognized as  the  master,  the  king  of  all  the  robbers  in  Paris,  and  levied 
a  tribute  even  upon  those  who  did  not  belong  to  his  band.  When  he 
met  any  of  these  latter  at  night,  he  took  away  half,  sometimes  all  of 
of  their  booty.  Paris  belonged  to  hijn ;  no  one  had  a  right  to  rob  the 
Parisians  wiUiout  his  permission.  He  even  pushed  his  precautionary 
measures  so  far  as  to  acquaint  his  men  with  four  surgeons  attached  to 
the  troop  in  whose  shops  they  could  go  to  have  a  wound  dressed  after 
an  affair  with  the  police,  and  even  find  a  bed  if  it  were  needed. 

Tavern-keepers,  spies,  informers,  receivers,  and  peddlers  were  counted 
as  non-combatants.  The  business  of  these  latter  was  to  sell  about  the 
country  things  that  had  been  stolen  in  Paris,  and  Cartouche  often 
trusted  them  with  six  or  eight  thousand  francs'  worth  of  property  in 
this  way.  A  lock-smith,  a  gun-smith,  and  a  melter-down  of  gold  and 
silver  were  also  attached  to  the  troop.  Lastly,  though  not  leastly  origi- 
nal. Cartouche  had  a  beast  of  burden,  for  so  we  may  surely  call  a  stupid 
brute,  one  Simon  I'Auvergnat,  who  for  four  years  seems  to  have  ful- 
filled no  other  functions  than  those  of  the  base  of  a  column.  To  ex- 
plain :  One  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  gang  was  to  enter  apart- 
ments situated  on  the  first  story,  by  either  taking  advantage  of  an 
open  window  or  cutting  the  glass  with  a  diamond,  introducing  the 
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hand  and  springing  the  window-fastener.  In  either  case,  they  whistled 
for  Simon  I'Auvergnat,  who  came  swinging  heavily  along,  bent  his 
broad  shoulders  toward  the  wall,  and  presented  what  in  leap-frog  we 
call  a  *  back.'  One,  two,  and  sometimes  three  men  climbed  up,  form- 
ing a  human  pyramid.  Once  thoroughly  settled,  Simon  was  as  firm 
as  a  rock  and  so  remained,  not  budging  an  inch,  for  any  length  of  time 
required.  These  nocturnal  visits  came  to  be  so  common  that  the 
good  Parisians  were  nearly  frightened  out  of  their  lives ;  even  the 
bravest  slept  with  one  eye  open.  Locksmiths  were  called  into  re- 
quisition to  secure  the  windows  with  iron  gratings.  The  Cartoucbians 
did  not  retire  from  the  business  on  that  account ;  they  merely  changed 
their  plans  a  little.  As  they  could  no  longer  get  in  at  the  window, 
they  thrust  in  long  poles  armed  with  hooks,  and  began  to  fish  abont 
among  the  furniture,  and  even  on  the  beds,  for  coats,  vests,  breeches, 
gowns,  and  petti  —  skirts.  Sometimes  even,  when  they  tried  to  draw 
the  bed-clothes  toward  them,  they  dug  their  hook  into  the  flesh  of  the 
sleeper,  who  would  utter  the  most  agonizing  cries,  while  those  outside 
responded  by  shouts  of  diabolical  laughter. 

When  at  last  Simon  I'Auvergnat  was  brought  to  justice,  he  main- 
tained with  pig-headed  obstinacy  that  he  never  had  an  idea  that  he 
was  in  league  with  a  band  of  robbers  ;  he  imagined  that  he  was  en- 
gaged by  a  parcel  of  gay  young  blades,  who  paid  him  fifty  sons  per 
night  for  aiding  them  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  other  people's  bed- 
rooms. It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  he  was  in  earnest  in  what  he 
said ;  we  should  hope  so,  in  any  case,  so  that  the  world  may  now  de- 
finitively settle  upon  its  stupidest  man.  Nevertheless,  if  he  did  not 
entirely  convince  his  judges,  he  left  some  doubt  on  their  minds,  and 
while  so  many  others  were  hanged  or  broken  on  the  wheel,  he  escaped 
with  nine  years  at  the  galleys. 

While  one  division  of  the  troop  scaled  the  windows,  another  de- 
voted itself  to  attacking  belated  pedestrians,  whom  they  first  stunned 
with  a  blow  from  a  loaded  cane,  or  a  flail,  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  then  rifled  their  pockets  at  leisure.  Very  rarely  did  their  victims 
have  time  to  call  for  help  ;  when  such  a  thing  by  accident  happened, 
the  robbers  were  not  particularly  alarmed.  They  knew  by  experience 
that  the  watchmen  had  sufficient  regard  for  their  own  precious  necks 
to  walk  ofl*  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  their  assistance 
was  required. 

Cartouche,  personally,  was  extremely  polite  to  those  he  robbed,  and 
he  forbade  his  men  from  killing  or  even  wounding  their  victims 
needlessly.  It  was  one  of  his  maxims  that  the  same  man  should  not  be 
robbed  twice  in  one  night,  nor  be  too  roughly  treated,  for  fear  the 
Parisians  should  stop  coming  out  after  dark. 

Space  fails  us  to  recount  the  many  audacities  of  the  gang;  how  the 
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jewels  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  wife  were  dean  carried  off  one 
night  from  her  bed-room ;  how,  at  the  introduction  of  cnt-steel  orna- 
ments instead  of  gold,  Cartouche  stole  the  Regent's  sword  at  the 
opera,  broke  it  into  fragments,  ^nd  sent  it  to  him  next  morning  with  a 
sarcastic  note,  reproaching  him  for  his  avarice  >  how  the  Chief  made 
himself  the  instmctor  of  his  band  and  set  up  a  Thieyes'  Institute, 
where  the  pupils  were  taught  to  empty  the  pockets  of  a  dressed  manni- 
kin  internally  hung  with  bells,  without  making  one  of  them  ring, 
(some  arrived  at  such  proficiency  that  they  buttoned  and  unbuttoned 
the  mannikin's  coat,  and  entirely  imdressed  him  without  the  bells  be- 
traying it  I)  lastly,  how  for  a  time  the  band  was  febulously  rich  in  the 
shares  of  Law's  Mississippi  scheme,  of  which  they  relieved  the  share- 
holders' pockets.  We  must  leave  these  details,  with  many  others 
over  which  we  would  feiin  linger,  to  give  place  to  the  story  of  the  sup- 
per to  which  Cartouche  invited  himself  at  the  house  of  a  lady  high  in 
rank. 

It  was  in  July,  1721 ;  Madame  la  Mar6chale  de  Boufflers  had  left 
her  window  open  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  was  busied  making  her 
night-toilet,  when  suddenly,  before  she  had  heard  the  slightest  noise, 
*she  saw  a  young  man,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  step  over  her 
balcony  and  jump  in  at  the  window,  for  all  the  world  like  a  clandestine 
lover  at  the  Opera-Comique.  At  first  the  great  lady  was  deceived  by 
the  appearance  of  her  visitor. 

'  Monsieur,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  unwarrantable  intrusion  P  I 
do  not  know  you.' 

'  A  thousand  pardons,  Madame  la  Marechale ;  I  am  sure  that  yon 
know  md  —  by  reputation  at  least.  You  see  before  you  Louis  Domi- 
nique Cartouche ;  you  will  excuse  me,  will  you  not,  from  going  any 
further  into  particulars?  And  now  attention,  not  a  word,  not  a 
motion !  I  have  come  alone,  but  your  hotel  is  surrounded  on  all  sides. 
However,  fear  nothing ;  I  have  not  come  to  your  house  with  evil  in- 
tentions. I  only  wish  to  be  indebted  to  you  for  two  iavors,  a  good 
supper  and  the  pleasure  of  sleeping  in  a  good  bed,  a  pleasure  which 
has  been  long  denied  me.  There,  do  n't  be  alarmed.  You  are  a 
woman  of  sense ;  grant  this  little  request,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of 

honor  that  I  shall  respect '    Seeing  the  lady's  fears  quieted,  he 

added :  ^  It 's  agreed,  is  it  not  P  You  are  an  angel ;  beside,  you  see 
these,'  and  opening  his  coat,  he  showed  her  half-a-dozen  English 
pistols ;  ^  do  not  oblige  me  to  use  them.  I  will  conceal  myself  behind 
this  curtain ;  order  some  supper,  and  tell  your  femme  de  chambre  to 
go  and  sleep  wherever  she  sees  fit.  Her  bed  is  in  this  cabinet ;  I 
know  your  house  better  than  the  man  who  built  it ;  I  promise  to  be 
quite  contented  with  that  little  bed.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  want  a 
good  night's  rest  above  all  things.  Come,  tiie  sooner  the  better  ;  re- 
member that  I  am  waiting  behind  the  curtain.' 
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The  Marechale  rang  the  bell ;  the  lackeys  brought  a  handsome  re- 
past, and  retired  in  some  astonishment  at  their  mistress's  unwonted 
appetite.  Mile.  Lustine  did  not  appear  surprised  at  all  when  she  re- 
ceived permission  to  pass  the  night  out.  She  was  affiUiee — enrolled 
in  the  gang  —  and  went  off  to  find  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  her 
lover  Bello-Humenr,  one  of  the  Garde  Fran^aise,  who  was  standing 
sentinel  to  his  chief^s  safety. 

The  supper  was  of  the  gayest  —  so  gay,  indeed,  that  Madame  la 
Marechale  at  last  took  part  in  it,  although,  of  course,  but  one  glass  and 
one  knife  and  fork  had  been  provided.  And  afterward  ?  The  after- 
ward in  tliis  case  is  simply  a  matter  of  chronology.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1721,  the  widow  of  Louis  Francois,  Due  de  Boufflers,  Pe^er  and 
Marechal  of  France,  not  less  illustrious  for  the  retreat  of  Malplaqnet 
than  for  the  defence  of  Lille,  the  clever  and  affable  Marechale  had 
been  for  several  years  among  the  sixties ! 

The  next  morning  Cartouche,  who  had  found  every  thing  good  at 
the  supper,  except  the  wine,  and  wishing  as  much  to  show  his  oonnois- 
seurship  as  his  gratitude,  sent  a  hundred  bottles  of  the  first  qoality  of 
champagne  to  the  Marechale.  To  be  sure  the  wine  did  not  cost  him 
much;  he  had  liad  it  removed  by  his  locksmith,  Patapon,  from  the 
cellar  of  a  rich  financier,  the  father  of  the  Paris  Duvemeys.  The 
destination  of  the  hundred  bottles  having  been  afterward  revealed  by 
the  said  Patapon  while  on  the  rack,  the  financier  commenced  a  suit 
against  the  Marechale  for  the  cost  of  the  wine.  Madame  de  Bonfflers 
defended  the  suit,  pleading  that  she  had  fairly  earned  her  wine.  The 
judges  agreed  with  her. 

Cartouche  did  not  limit  the  expression  of  his  gratitude  to* this  pre- 
sent of  the  champagne.  Some  little  time  afterward,  when  his  men  had 
stopped  the  Marechale's  carriage  one  evening  in  the  street,  he  recog- 
nized her  livery,  and  hastening  to  the  carriage-door,  said:  *Let 
Madame  de  Boufflers  pass  free  now  and  always.*  Then  taking  her 
hand  as  if  to  kiss  it,  he  sli])ped  upon  her  finger  a  magnificent  diamond 
ring,  which  he  had  snatched  a  week  before  from  that  of  Madame  de 
Phalaris,  who  never  saw  it  again.  Madame  la  Marechale,  though  die 
accepted  these  questionable  presents,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  veiy 
free  witli  her  money  in  return.  When  Cartouche  was  confined  in  the 
Conciergerie,  and  in  great  want,  she  went  to  see  him  but  once,  and 
left  him  only  a  couple  of  louis  at  parting. 

The  loves  of  Cartouche  were  not  so  numerous  as  might  have  tieoi 
expected.  The  objects  of  his  affection,  however,  never  seemed  to  turn 
out  well.  Of  the  three  we  have  to  do  with,  two  were  hanged,  and  the 
third  was  publicly  whipped  and  branded  and  sentenced  to  the  H6pital 
for  life.  Tlie  one  whom  he  loved  most  and  longest  was  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  energetic  woman,  Marie  Jeanne  Roger,  oKcis  La  Ghrande 
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JeanDetoD,  alias  Jeanneton  Venus,  who  was  scarce  twenty-five  years 
old  on  the  day  of  her  execution.  Her  special  functions  were  to  un- 
buckle and  carry  off  cloaks  and  portmanteaus  from  the  backs  of  horses 
who  were  momentarily  standing  before  the  doors  of  a  tavern,  or  of  a 
wine-merchant.  She  was  so  devoted  to  her  lover  as  to  bear  his 
numberless  infidelities  without  complaint.  He  often  returned  to  her, 
and  always  placed  illimitable  confidence  in  her.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  better  placed  it.  Jeanneton  did  not  only  love  him, 
she  worshipped  him ;  he  was  her  great  man,  her  hero.  Sha  remained 
fitithful  to  him,  even  beyond  the  grave,  if  we  can  consider  that  Car- 
touche ever  had  a  grave.  At  the  time  of  his  confessions,  she  was 
brought  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  She  pretended  at  first  not  to  recog- 
nize him,  and  not  even  to  know  his  name ;  then,  when  she  saw  that  her 
feint  was  useless,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  burst  into  tears,' and 
asked  as  a  favor  to  die  with  him.  Cartouche  revealed  as  little  as 
possible  about  her,  kissed  her  tenderly  several  times,  then  begged 
them  to  take  her  away  lest  she  should  deprive  him  of  his  courage. 

Eight  months  after,  Jeanneton  was  put  to  the  torture,  but  they 
could  make  her  reveal  nothing.  She  did  not  confess  ^  until  she  got 
good  and  ready,'  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  and  then  only  to  ease  her 
conscience.  Although  her  language  was  that  of  a  woman  without  the 
least  education,  of  a  woman  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  vice  from  the 
age  of  sixteen,  there  was,  nevertheless,  not  lacking  a  certain  poetry 
about  her.  When,  for  example,  she  spoke  of  Cartouche  and  those  of 
his  companions  who  were  executed  before  her,  she  constantly,  said : 
^TTiose  who  are  €kad?  One  might  fismcy  a  feeling  like  that  existing  in 
the  heart  of  a  heroine  of  Vendee,  or  in  one  of  the  Puritan  women  of 
Walter  Scott.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  1722,  Jeanneton  was 
banged. 

In  Barhiei^s  Journal^  under  date  of  the  twelfth  of  July,  1722,  is  the 
following  entry :  ^  No  body  is  talked  about  now  in  Paris  but  the  people 
who  are  hanged  and  broken  on  the  wheel ;  every  day  some  one  of  Car- 
touche's gang  is  executed.  Day  before  yesterday  they  disposed  of 
Mademoiselle  Neron  (Marie  Antoinette)  his  mistress.  She  is  mentioned 
in  the  warrant  as  one  of  the  concubines  of  Louis  Dominiqxte  Gar- 
touche,  I  suppose  she  should  feel  highly  honored.  She  was  hanged  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning.'  This  is  a  very  short  funeral  oration  for 
one  of  the  most  enticing  flower-girls  of  Paris,  for  a  pauvre  diablesse 
who  had  not  reached  her  twenty-first  year,  when  death  overtook  her 
in  the  Place  de  Grere,  the  tenth  of  July,  1722,  afler  she  had  been  duly 
put  to  the  torture  and  borne  it  like  a  man,  better  even  than  some 
men. 

As  for  Marie  Le  Roy,  the  third  mistress  of  Cartouche  at  the  time 

of  his  arrest,  we  know  nothing  more  than  we  have  stated  two  para- 
graphs back. 
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Cartouche  loved  danger  for  danger's  sake ;  he  would  have  been  dis- 
gusted at  the  prospect  of  dpng  peaceably  in  bed.  Moreover,  bis  pre- 
sence of  mind  never  deserted  him.  In  June,  1721,  one  of  his  scouts, 
whom  they  called  Ratichon,  told  him  of  a  good  haul  he  might  make 
in  the  Hotel  Desmarets,  all  the  inmates  of  which  had  gone  in  the 
country.  Under  cover  of  the  night,  Cartouche  and  his  men  effected 
an  entrance  into  the  building,  but  whether  Ratichon  himself  had  been 
misled  by  the  police  or  induced  by  them  to  betray  his  captain,  no 
sooner  had  they  done  so  than  the- rooms  were  all  suddenly  lighted  up 
and  the  robbers  found  themselves  surrounded  with  the  King's  archeis 
and  sergeants.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued ;  there  were  dead  and 
wounded  on  both  sides.  Cartouche  felt  that  he  could  not  longer  re- 
sist the  ever  increasing  number  of  his  adversaries.  His  plans  were 
soon  laid  ;  he  was  in  the  grand  8alo?i  of  which  a  few  devoted  friends 
outside  the  door  were  defending  the  entrance.  He  took  off  his  sword, 
his  coat,  his  waistcoat,  and  his  wig,  wrapped  a  handkerchief  abont  his 
head,  climbed  up  the  chimney,  descended  by  another  to  the  kitchen, 
out  of  which  he  walked  in  the  complete  rig  of  a  pastry-cook,  and 
sauntered  with  the  easiest  look  in  the  world  toward  the  great  door  of 
the  Hotel. 

*Is  Cartouche  taken,'  asked  the  officers  as  they  onsaspectingly 
stepped  aside  to  let  him  pass. 

^  Not  yet,  since  he  is  here.'  And  he  fired  off  both  his  pistols  at 
them. 

Thus,  as  in  many  a  similar  instance,  he  came  unscathed  out  of  dan- 
ger ;  but  in  this  case,  in  addition  to  his  dead  companions,  he  suffered 
a  serious  loss :  one  of  his  first  lieutenants,  Jean  Rozy,  otherwise  Le 
Craqueur,  was  taken  alive  and  incarcerated  in  the  Chatelet  Prison. 

Cartouche  took  a  certain  degree  of  pride  in  saying  that  he  never  re> 
ceived  money  from  any  one  to  take  a  man's  life.  When  it  was  to 
render  a  service  to  a  friend,  it  seems  that  he  was  less  particolar  aboiit 
the  matter  of  life  and  death. 

One  day,  as  he  himself  related  the  circumstance  in  his  revelations  at 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  d'Antragues,  alias  Duplessis,  his  lieutenant  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  soldier  in  the  Guards,  came  to  see  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  imprudence  of  receiving  in  his  room,  at 
the  same  time  with  his  legitimate  wife,  who,  by  his  consent,  lived  with 
another  guard,  liis  mistress,  the  girl  La  Blanche,  a  receiver.  A  dis- 
cussion had  arisen  between  the  two  ladies,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  nothing  remained  of  the  poor  La  Blanche  but  her  dead  body, 
which  was  to  be  gotten  quietly  out  the  way. 

Cartouche  adniitted  that  the  situation  was  a  dangerous  one,  and 
without  losing  time  by  giving  useless  sermons  to  his  friend  on  his 
indiscreet  conduct,  took  steps  at  once  to  save  him.    Poor  La  Blanchei 
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duly  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  was  placed  in  a  tall  basket,  which 
Duplessis  carried  upon  his  shoulders.  Cartouche  walked  in  front  with 
his  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other.  They  traversed  thus 
half  Paris,  reached  the  little  bridge  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  threw  the 
basket  and  its  horrible  contents  into  the  river;  all  without  having 
been  disturbed  by  any  living  soul,  though  it  was  hardly  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  by  the  foregoing  story  that  Car- 
touche was  not  particularly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  life-taking,  and 
yet  the  common  people  of  his  day  gave  him  a  reputation  for  kindness 
and  generosity  which,  among  that  class,  clings  to  him  still.  In  these 
stories  the  writer's  desire  to  apotheosize  Cartouche  often  renders  him 
unmindful  of  the  truth.  The  one  following,  however,  may  be  relied 
upon  as  authentic  for  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  gave  rise  to 
a  trial,  the  records  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
French  courts  of  justice.  Secondly,  and  still  more  probably,  our  hero 
here  found  an  opportunity  to  do  a  good  action  without  its  costing  him 
a  sou.  Thirdly,  because  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  amuse  himself  at  the 
expense  of  others,  something  which  afforded  him  infinite  diversion. 

One  beautiful  night  in  December,  1719,  a  merchant-draper  took  it 
into  his  head  to  end  his  woes  by  jumping  off  the  Pont  Neuf  into  the 
river.  He  had  already  mounted  the  parapet,  and  was  about  taking 
the  fatal  leap  when  he  was  gripped  by  the  leg  and  held  back. 

*  Are  you  crazy,  my  friend  ? '  said  this  second  personage.  *  It  seems 
to  me  rather  late  in  the  season  to  take  a  bath  in  the  Seine.' 

'  Monsieur,  let  me  gof  I  beg  of  you ;  I  am  a  wretched  man.  I  want 
to  drown  myself;  I  must.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
drown  myself.* 

*  I  do  n't  deny  it ;  but  just  get  down  now  and  tell  me  the  whole 
affair.  If  I  can't  be  of  any  service  to  you,  you  have  still*  plenty  of 
time  to  throw  yourself  in  the  water.  The  river  won't  run  away,  que 
didble  ! ' 

'  Monsieur,  I  am  ruined.  My  name  will  be  in  the  bankruptcy  list 
at  the  end  of  the  month.    I  shall  not  survive  it,  nor  do  I  wish  to.' 

'  I  do  n't  suppose  you  will  survive  it,  if  you  commit  suicide  before- 
hand ;  but  if  you  pay  the  money,  there  is  no  danger  of  your  being  a 
bankrupt. 

'  Pay  the  money  1  pay  the .    Ton  seem  to  think  that  a  very 

easy  matter,  but  what  shall  I  pay  it  with?  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
ruined,  completely  ruined ! ' 

*  And  I  tell  you  to  get  down  or  I  will  put  you  down.  It 's  very 
tiresome  holding  you  up  in  the  air  there.  There,  down  at  last.  Now, 
take  my  arm  and  we  'U  have  a  little  friendly  chat  about  this.  How 
much  do  you  owe  ? ' 
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*  Twenty-seven  thousand  francs.' 

*  Diable  I  That 's  pretty  steep ;  but  I  have  a  plan  which  I  think  will 
get  you  out  of  the  scrape.  Write  to  your  creditors ;  tell  them  to 
come  to  your  house  to-morrow  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  with  their  ac- 
counts, which  you  will  settle  in  full.' 

'  But  with  what,  Monsieur  ? ' 

*  With  what  I  shall  bring  you,  I  suppose.  But,  by-the-by,  I  shall 
want  your  address.  Very  well,  to-morrow  at  seven.  In  the  mean 
time,  take  these  three  thousand  francs  as  an  assurance  that  I  am 
not  trifling  with  you.' 

*  Monsieur,  you  are  an  angel  from  heaven.' 

*  That  is  not  the  general  opinion^  but  never  mind :  good  night. 
And  now  that  you  have  money  in  your  pocket,  you  had  better  hurry 
home ;  the  streets  are  not  safe.' 

That  evening  at  seven  Cartouche  went  to  the  draper's  house,  where 
he  found  all  the  creditors  of  the  latter  assembled.  Not  one  of  them 
had  failed  to  appear ;  nearly  all,  in  their  anxiety,  had  arrived  before 
the  appointed  time.  At  every  new  arrival  the  poor  draper  had  been 
obliged  to  begin  again  the  touching  story  of  his  attempted  suidde. 
Accordingly  as  soon  as  Cartouche  entered,  he  was  received  with 
unanimous  expressions  of  admiration  and  respect.  The  draper  hardly 
recognized  his  preserver  at  first.  The  costume  of  the  latter,  grave 
and  dignified  in  tone,  had  a  touch  of  the  minister  and  the  lawyer 
combined.  As  Cartouche  could  do  whatever  he  pleased  with  his 
countenance,  he  now  looked  like  a  man  past  fifty,  in  slight  ill-health, 
and  of  a  very  amiable  disposition.  • 

^  A  truce  to  compliments,  Messieurs ;  I  do  not  deserve  them.  Tho 
money  which  I  am  about  to  have  the  lienor  of  distributing  amoog 
you  does  not  strictly  belong  to  me ;  on  my  honor  it  does  not.  It 
comes  from  the  treasury  of  certain  young  friends  of  mine,  whose  lives 
are  not  so  regular  as  they  might  be,  and  who  wish  thus  to  have  the 
benefit  of  an  honest  man's  prayers.  For  Monsieur  is  an  honest  man,  ifl 
he  not  ? ' 

Chorus  of  creditors  unanimous  in  lauding  the  honor,  the  probity, 
the  virtue  of  the  debtor  whom  they  had  detennined  to  make  a  bank- 
rupt by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  upon  whom  they  had  forced  sui- 
cide as  the  only  means  of  escape.  The  young  men,  so  worthily  rep- 
resented by  this  kind-hearted  gentleman,  could  not  have  made  a  better 
use  of  their  money.  Undoubtedly  many  of  their  sins  would  be  for- 
given  them  on  account  of  this  good  action,  the  more  so  as  every  one 
of  the  creditors  promised  to  join  his  prayers  to  those  of  the  draper. 

*  In  that  case,'  resumed  Cartouche,  opening  his  portfolio,  *  we  shall 
all  be  gainers.  But  it  is  getting  late ;  let  us  proceed  to  businesa.  Il 
is  not  safe  to  travel  in  the  street  with  valuables  in  one's  poekeU* 
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To  which  the  creditors  unanimously  assented,  cursing  Cartouche 
and  his  band  up-hill  and  down,  and  uttering  fervent  vows  for  their 
speedy  capture.  Of  course  Cartouche  was  loudest  in  these  denuncia- 
tions. Then  every  creditor  produced  his  accounts,  and  the  merchant 
having  examined  them  and  attested  their  correctness,  Cartouche  paid 
them  one  after  the  other,  until  the  twenty-seven  thousand  francs  were 
entirely  exhausted,  and  all  demands  satisfied.  The  honest  draper 
treated  the  company  to  ratafia ;  all  drank  to  the  health  of  the  philan- 
thropist, as  well  as  to  that  of  the  young  friends  who  made  so  admira- 
ble a  use  of  their  goods  in  this  world  that  it  would  surely  be  put  to 
their  credit  in  the  next.  Finally,  as .  the  dearest  friends  must  part, 
they  began  to  talk  of  retiring.  They  all  insisted  upon  accompanying 
Cartouche  to  his  home,  which,  he  had  said,  was  situated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  He  accepted  the  escort  of  the  creditors,  but  would 
not  hear  of  the  draper's  stirring  out  of  the  house.  He  said  he  should 
stay  at  home  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  his  yesterday's  ex- 
citement. 

You  can  divine  the  rest.  Hardly  had  the  party  set  foot  upon  the 
Pont  Neuf  than  Cartouche's  band  fell  upon  them.  Cartouche  him- 
self set  the  example  o(  resignation,  and  allowed  Kis  pockets  to  be 
searched  and  their  contents  to  be  abstracted  before  any  of  the  rest. 
The  creditors  knew  perfectly  well  that  their  money  had  fallen  into  the 
treasury  of  the  terrible  bandit ;  they  did  not  know,  however,  that  it 
had  only  been  taken  therefrom  on  their  account.  Three  years  after- 
wards, when  the  details  of  this  affair  were  known,  some  of  them 
brought  an  action  against  the  draper  before  the  civil  courts.  But  the 
latter  proved  his  entire  good  faith  in  the  matter ;  besides,  the  credi- 
tors had  given  their  receipts  for  the  money.  They  lost  their  suit, 
and  as  a  consequent  and  additional  aggravation,  had  the  costs  to  pay 
also.  ' 

In  the  beginning  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  for  Cartouche  and  his 
men  to  find  places  of  refuge  in  Paris.  Nearly  all  the  taverns, 
especially  those  in  the  banlieue  and  the  faubourgs,  were  open 
to  him,  and  these  latter  had  always  two  or  three  modes  of  egress. 
But  in  the  proportion  that  his  reputation  spread,  these  asylums  be- 
came one  after  the  other  known  to  the  police,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  them.  Other  taveni-keepers  became  frightened  and  abso- 
lutely declined  the  honor  of  harboring  him  for  the  future.  Besides 
the  taverns,  there  were,  at  first,  in  nearly  all  the  quarters  of  Paris, 
certain  women  who  hired  shops  and  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  leaving  the  doors  and  windows  a  little  way  open. 
The  band  could  not  all  sleep  in  these  places,  but  they  could  always 
drop  bundles  in,  or  themselves  take  refuge  to  let  the  patrol  of  the 
watch  pass  when  the  latter  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted.    Gradu- 
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ally  the  police  closed  all  these  doors  and  windows,  or  converted  them 
into  traps  for  the  capture  of  unwary  Cartoitchiens, 

One  can  hardly  imagine  the  position  in  which  Cartouche  found  him- 
self This  man  who  often  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  at  his 
disposition,  was  frequently  puzzled  as  to  where  he  should  find  a  bed, 
the  last  thing  that  honest  people,  even  the  poorest,  stand  in  need  o£ 
When  he  found  one,  he  never  slept  alone.  It  is  a  fiust  which  has  been 
observed  for  all  time,  and  one  which  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
moralists,  that  malefactors,  especially  those  who  have  been  g^ty  of 
blood-shed,  have  a  horror  of  being  alone  at  night.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble that  Cartouche  had  his  superstitions ;  on  his  trial  it  appeu^  that 
he  had  scruples  about  some  matters.  In  his  confessions  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  he  said :  *  I  have  never  robbed  churches,  nor  been  in  fiivor  of 
robbing.    To  be  sure,'  he  added,  '«7e  ne  saia  pourquoij  par  exemple  t  * 

The  life  which  Cartouche  and  his  companions  were  now  compelled 
to  lead  was  any  thing  but  gay.  The  last  tavern-keepers  who  con- 
sented to  receive  them  Were  naturally  the  most  exacting.  Those  who 
furnished  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  drove  harder  bargains  than 
ever  before,  and  the  robbers  were  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  stolen 
goods  at  reduced  rates  to  the  receivers,  on  account  of  the  growing 
danger  of  the  traffic.  The  Regent  had  offered  a  full  pardon  to  whom- 
soever of  Cartouche's  accomplices  should  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
justice.  Large  sums  were  offered  by  the  town-crier,  and  in  posters 
about  the  city,  for  Cartouche,  dead  or  alive :  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  knowingly  harbored  him  were  threatened  with  terrible  penalties* 
For  some  time  past  he  had  not  gone  to  bed  (when  he  coold  find  one) 
without  having  half  a-dozen  pistols  on  his  night-table  and  within  arm's 
reach.  He  saw  that  his  struggle  against  society  (however  badly  or- 
ganized society  might  be)  must  have  an  end,  and  that  the  fatal  termi- 
nation was  drawing  near.  One  fact  alone  wUl  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
difficulty  which  Cartouche  and  his  lieutenants  experienced  in  proonr* 
ing  a  place  of  safety.  At  the  time  when  the  grand  sewer  of  the  Bve 
Amelot  was  cleaned  out,  in  1823,  there  was  situated  near  its  principsi 
mouth  a  recess,  a  sort  of  grotto  four  yards  square,  which  was  irtiU 
called  in  the  official  reports,  '  Cartouche's  bed-room,'  because  the  rob- 
ber-king had  often  been  obliged  to  pass  the  night  there. 

Cartouche  must  have  had  some  good  qualities,  for  his  companions 
were  constantly  giving  him  proofs  of  a  most  rare  devotion.  History 
tells  us  that  at  Fornoro  in  1495,  when  Charles  VIII.  was  about  to  give 
battle  to  the  Milanese,  who  were  trying  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  he  was 
astonished  by  the  appearance  at  his  side  of  nine  horsemen  dressed  and 
armed  exactly  as  he  was  himself.  These  nine  cavaliers  had  learned 
that  the  enemy,  knowing  the  color  and  arrangement  of  the  king's  oos- 
tume  and  trappings,  intended  to  concentrate  all  thdr  mardeioaa 
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eflforts  upon  hira,  and  it  was  to  divide  attention,  and  to  preserve,  if 
possible,  his  majesty's  life,  that  they  had  adopted  this  stratagem. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  Cartouche's  men  were  acquainted  with 
this  historic  fact,  and  yet  they  renewed  it  out  of  pure  love  for  their 
captain.  Their  spies  apprized  them  that  he  had  been  described  to  the 
police  as  wearing  a  cinnamon-colored  coat,  turned  up  with  red. 
Twenty  men,  who  most  resembled  Cartouche  in  build,  at  once 
adopted  this  style  of  colt  which  was  at  that  time  very  fashionable. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  each  put  a  piece  of  black  taffetas  above 
the  right  eye  to  counterfeit  a  scar,  the  souvenir  of  one  of  Car- 
touche's affrays.  In  this  way  he  was  daily  reported  to  be  at  the  same 
hour  in  the  most  distant  quarters  of  Paris  and  the  banlieu,  to  the 
complete  bewilderment  of  the  police  and  the  ever-growing  terror  of 
the  vulgar.  Hence  they  often  imagined  they  had  captured  Cartouche 
when  they  had  only  got  hold  of  one  of  his  subalterns.  The  public 
were  thus  so  often  deceived,  that  when  the  chief  himself  was  really 
taken  prisoner,  they  refused  to  believe  it. 

We  do  not  know  the  date  of  Cartouche's  first  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment in  the  For  1'  Eveque,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  made  his  escape 
from  that  shaky  prison  on  the  second  of  March,  1721.  He  could  not 
have  been  confined  more  than  two  or  three  months  at  the  most. 

Before  this  first  arrest  Cartouche  had  the  gratification  of  murder- 
ing a  man  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  One  day  that  he  had 
gone  out  walking  with  Magdelaine,  alias  Beaulieu,  his  favorite,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  taking  the  air,  and  with  no  evil  intentions,  at  least  no 
intention  to  commit  a  murder,  since  they  had  not  a  pistol  nor  weapon 
of  any  sort  between  them,  they  were  accosted  by  a  private  citizen. 
The  man  naively  proposed  that  they  should  aid  him  in  taking  Car- 
touche, as  there  was  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  francs  for  that  ban- 
dit, which  they  would,  in  case  of  success,  divide  among  them. 

The  chief  was  at  first  a  little  astonished,  but  soon  recovered,  highly 
praised  the  stranger's  design,  confessed  to  him  that  his  comrade  and  he 
were  out  with  the  same  intention,  but  that  they  would  be  delighted  to 
join  so  courageous  a  man  as  himself.  Then,  having  made  the  stranger 
take  Beaulieu's  arm,  he  diverted  their  walk  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Rue  de  Vaugirards.  On  the  way  Cartouche  went  into  a  shop  and 
bought  a  cheap  clasp-knife.  When  they  got  out  into  the  country 
they  cut  the  man's  throat  with  thi?  miserable  weapon,  and  left  his 
body  in  a  field  without  taking  any  pains  to  hide  it. 

Cartouche  and  his  companion  then  had  a  great  laugh  at  the  con- 
fiding simplicity  of  their  victim.  This  adventure  having  put  them  iu 
good  humor,  they  went  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  at  a  low  tavern 
known  as  the  Porcherons,    There  they  met  a  number  of  their  com- 
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rades,  to  whom  they  related  the  occurrence,  to  the  infinite  diversion 
of  all  parties. 

TAt  night-fall  they  returned  to  Paris,  robbing  several  belated  bour- 
geoise  on  the  way.  The  carriage  of  the  Princess  de  Conti  happened 
to  come  along.  It  was  empty,  but  going  at  a  good  pace.  For  no 
other  object  on  earth  than  to  show  off  his  dexterity  and  address,  and 
win  a  bet  of  a  few  bottles  of  burnt  brandy,  Cartouche  darted  after 
and  caught  up  with  it,  slipped  through  the  •carriage-window,  threw 
out  four  cushions  stamped  with  the  Princess'  arms  to  his  companions, 
and  got  out  as  he  had  got  in,  without  the  coachman's  having  for  a 
moment  suspected  him.  After  this  feat  Cartouche  absolutely  radiated 
with  triumph.  He  was  much  more  delighted  than  if  he  had  taken  a 
well-stuffed  pocket-book. 

But  Cartouche's  race  was  now  almost  run.  The  enp  was  full ;  it 
needed  but  a  drop  to  overflow  it.  By  two  crazy  acts  of  vengeance 
his  ruin  was  consummated.  One  Bernai'd,  keeper  of  a  wine-shop  in 
the  Petite  Rue  du  Bac,  had  long  harbored  him  and  his  troop,  to 
which  he  had  once  been  afiiliatcd.  But  for  some  little  time  back, 
whetlicr  actuated  by  scruples  of  conscience  or  fear  of  the  police,  he 
had  refused  to  receive  his  former  comrades,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tions of  breaking  off  all  relations  with  them. 

This  may  ap])ear  strange,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  generally  en- 
tertained that  when  one  has  joined  a  gang  of  malefactors  there  is  no 
possibility  of  leaving  it.  Cartouche's  Constitution  had  provided  for 
those  who  were  dismissed,  or  who  voluntarily  withdrew.  Eveiy 
member  Avho  wished  to  retire  was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  by  giving  the 
council  notice  two  or  three  days  beforehand.  All  relations  with  him 
were  broken  ofl*,  and  so  long  as  he  kept  secret  all  that  he  knew-  of  the 
band  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  There  had  been  twenty  in- 
stances of  members  who  had  thus  retired,  from  one  motive  or  anodier, 
without  any  one  ever  having  dreamed  of  bearing  a  gmdge  againtt 
them  on  that  account.  But,  exasperated  by  the  dangers  with  which 
he  was  surrounded.  Cartouche  this  time  refused  to  recognize  the  law 
which  he  himself  had  made.  He  treated  Bernard's  retirement  as  an 
act  of  treason,  and  swore  to  have  a  fearful  revenge. 

On  the  fourth  of  October,  at  midnight,  the  doomed  house  was' sud- 
denly assailed.  "With  a  view  to  murder  rather  than  pillage,  the  win- 
dows and  entresol  were  scaled  at  the  same  time  that  the  lower  doors 
were  broken  in.  The  house  and  shoj)  were  searched,  but  in  vun. 
For  several  nights  previous,  Bernard,  knowing  how  his  resignation 
had  been  regarded,  and  the  sort  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  had 
made  a  point  of  sleeping  in  the  country  for  the  good  of  his  health. 

Furious  at  not  finding  him.  Cartouche  ordered  the  hooae  to  be 
sucked.    The  women  who  kept  watch  at  the  comers  of  the  atreets 
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near  by,  were  summoned  by  a  whistle,  and  their  hottea  (tall  baskets) 
filled  with  whatever  was  valuable.  When  nothing  remained  but  the 
heavy  furniture,  that  was  piled  up  in  the  centre  of  the  large  room,  and 
straw  ticks  thrown  over  it  with  the  intention  of  setting  it  on  fire. 
Cartouche  had  sworn  that  not  one  stone  of  this  house  should  remain 
upon  another. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  patrol  of  the  watch,  reinforced  by  detach- 
ments of  the  Gardes  Fran^aises,  arrived  from  all  quarters.  Cartouche 
and  his  staff  w:ere  obliged  to  force  their  passage,  pistol  in  hand. 
Seven  of  the  Ao^^e-bearing  women  were  arrested,  and  with  them 
eight  of  the  most  important  men ;  the  troop  was  disorganized.  In- 
stead of  acknowledging  that  his  star  was  on  the  wane,  and  that  for- 
tune had  dropped  him.  Cartouche  did  as  many  a  vanquished  hero  had 
done  before  him ;  he  ascribed  all  his  misfortune  to  treason.  For 
some  time  his  suspicions  wandered  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  few 
friends  who  still  remained  faithful  to  him.  He  at  last  fixed  them, 
how  justly  we  know  not,  upon  a  young  man  scarce  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  Jacques  Lefebvre,  a  soldier  in  the  Gardes  Frangaises,  of  whom 
he  resolved  to  make  a  terrible  example. 

On  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  October  he  summoned  him,  as  well 
as-  the  members  of  the  Grand  Council  who  were  still  at  liberty,  to 
meet  at  a  lonely  place  behind  the  Chartreux.  The  Council  only  de- 
liberated for  form's  sake ;  the  unhappy  mjin  was  condemned  before- 
hand. Cartouche  passed  his  sword  through  him  first ;  the  others  did 
the  same.    The  body  was  left  in  a  condition  too  horrible  to  describe. 

Gruthus  Duchatelet,  the  man  who  took  the  most  zealous  part  in 
this  ferocious  performance,  was  the  one  who  afterward  betrayed 
Cartouche  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Duchatelet  pleaded  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  treason,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  living  with 
Cartouche.  He  had  become  so  intoxicated  with  absolute  power,  that 
"he  would  have  sacrificed  the  whole  troop  to  his  own  personal  safety  : 
at  the  least  word,  at  the  slightest  suspicion,  he  talked  of  nothing  but 
stabbing  this  one  and  of  blowing  out  the  brains  of  the  other.  Every 
one  of  them  had  been  thus  menaced  or  was  in  danger  of  being.  It 
got  to  be  so  that  they  feared  him  more  than  the  police.  This  is  why 
these  men  who  had  so  often  risked  their  lives  to  save  him,  made  no 
attempt  to  deliver  him  when  he  was  once  safe  within  prison- walls. 

It  was  on  the  thirteenth  of  October  that  Duchatelet  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  Regent  himself,  and  aiTanged 
the  conditions  of  his  treason.  Jean  Courtade,  a  brave  sergeant,  who 
had  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  seen  twenty-seven 
years  of  service  since  that  time,  was  deputed  for  the  capture  of  Car- 
touche. He  had  orders  to  follow  the  guidance  of  Gruthus  Duchatelet, 
and  also  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  that  individual  at  the  least  sign  of 
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treachery,  or  even  of  hesitation.  To  be  sure  the  reward  of  twenty 
thousand  francs  that  was  offered  for  the  capture  of  Cartouche  was  not 
to  be  sneezed  at,  yet  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that  the  desperado 
would  allow  himself  to  be  taken  without  resistance.  Of  the  dangers 
which  he  risked,  Jean  Courtade  says  not  a  word.  His  report  is  a 
model  of  simplicity,  and,  as  it  cannot  well  be  condensed,  we  quote  it 
in  extenso : 

'  Following  the  orders  of  my  Colonel,  transmitted  to  me  by  M.  le 
Major  Pccome,  I  concerted  with  the  Sicur  Duchatelet^  upon  the  meas- 
ures to  be  taken.  I  picked  out  forty  men,  four  of  them  sergeants, 
upon  whom  I  could  personally  rely ;  setting  aside,  of  course,  those 
whom  Duchatelet  said  were  afliliated  to  the  band.  The  next  day  we 
started  from  our  quarter  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  as  the 
sun  was  rising.  We  were  all  well  armed,  but  dressed  as  citizens  or 
sportsmen ;  Duchatelet  wore  a  cinnamon-colored  coat.  We  marched 
two  by  two,  ten  paces  distant,  and  took  different  directions,  in  order 
to  surround  the  designated  house  on  all  sides. 

'  It  might  have  been  a  little  after  nine  when  we  came  in 'sight  of  the 
tavern  '  Au  Pistolet,'  kept  by  Germain  Savard  and  his  wife,  in  the 
Courtille.  Savard  was  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  door-step,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  some  one.  Duchatelet,  whom  I  kept  within  pistol-shot,  or 
rather  within  a  quarter  of  a  pistol-shot,  saluted  him  and  said  : 

' '  Is  there  any  one  up-stairs  ?  ' 

' '  No,'  replied  Savard. 

' '  Are  those  four  ladies  there  ? ' 

' '  Walk  up,'  replied  Savard. 

*  He  stepped  aside  to  alloAV  him  to  pass.  We  instantly  rushed  into 
the  house.  On  reaching  the  room  up-stairs  we  found  Balaguy  and 
Lhnosin  drinking  wine  before  the  fire.  Gaillard  was  still  between  the 
sheets,  and  Cartouche,  seated  on  the  bed  of  the  latter,  was  mending 
his  breeches.  We  pounced  upon  them,  we  bound  them,  each  just  as' 
we  found  him,  with  strong  ropes  which  we  had  brought  on  purpose, 
and  calling  two  carriages,  we  took  them  first  to  M.  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  War,  and  then  on  foot  to  the  Grand  Chatelet  as  soon  as  we 
had  received  orders  to  that  effect.' 

Cartouche  was  followed  to  prison  by  an  immense  concourse  of  peo- 
ple. Arrived  there,  he  was  put  in  the  dungeons,  and  tied  to  a  post. 
At  the  door  of  his  dungeon  four  men  mounted  guard.  Never  before 
had  such  precautions  been  taken  with  a  prisoner.  Notwithstanding 
these  trying  circumstances.  Cartouche  kept  up  the  jollity  of  a  Mark 
Tapley.  On  the  way  from  the  War-Office  to  the  Chatelet,  when  they 
were  leading  him  on  foot  through  the  crowd,  a  police-agent  poked 
him  with  his  cane,  just  as  you  would  goad  an  ox.  Cartouche  stopped 
short  and  gave  the  policeman  a  kick  smack  in  the  face,  with  his  naked 
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and  muddy  foot,  for  the  reader  has  seen  that  they  did  not  give  him 
time  to  dress. 

'Fool ! '  he  said,  while  the  other  was  wiping  the  mud  away,  'why 
do  you  do  to  me  to-day  what  you  would  not  have  dared  to  do  yes- 
terday ? ' 

The  chiefs  of  the  escort  laughed  heartily  at  this  feat  in  gymnastics 
which  Cartouche  had  performed  with  his  arms  tied  behind  him.  The 
hootings  of  the  populace  obliged  the  uncivil  agent  to  leave  the  ranks 
and  take  himself  off. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  delight  caused  in  Paris  by  the  taking  of 
Cartouche,  the  author  of  his  anonymous  biography  tells  us  that  they 
ran  to  Versailles  to  inform  the  King,  who  was  holding  his  petit  levee, 
and  that  they  were  very  near  having  public  rejoicings,  like  those 
which  are  common  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Cartouche  was  too  clever  and  too  redoubtable  a  criminal  to  be  kept 
in  prison  long.  He  was  arrested  on  the  fourteenth  ;  on  the  fifteenth 
his  trial  commenced.  While  this  was  in  progress  he  was  kept  in  his 
dungeon,  heavily  ironed  hand  and  foot.  Otherwise  he  was  not  so 
uncomfortable ;  he  was  exceedingly  well  fed  by  the  express  orders  of 
the  Regent,  and  had  visitors  come  to  see  him  every  day.  He  kept 
up  or  aflPected  an  inexhaustible  gayety  ;  he  spent  half  his  time  in  sing- 
ing songs  that  were  more  than  broad,  and  took  pleasure  in  teaching 
them  to  the  archers  who  kept  guard  over  him.' 

All  the  ladies  who  had  any  connection  with  the  court,  however 
slight,  all  those  who  happened  to  know  a  counsellor,  an  attorney,  or  a 
bailiff,  solicited  and  sometimes  paid  dear  for  the  privilege  of  seeing 
Cartouche  in  his  dungeon.  He  was  the  lion  of  the  day,  but  a  caged 
lion.  It  is  said  that  even  the  Regent  himself  came,  dressed  up  like  a 
tradesman,  which  did  not  prevent  Cartouche  from  recognizing  him,  if 
only  from  the  obsequious  politeness  of  the  jailer  and  the  turnkeys. 

But  more  extraordinary  than  all,  while  Cartouche  was  not  even  yet 
sentenced,  though  the  rack  and  wheel  were  looming  up  before  him, 
measures  were  taken,  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  authori- 
ties, to  represent  him  on  the  stage  of  two  of  the  Parisian  theatres  ! 
With  this  object  the  author  and  principal  actor  of  both  of  the  pieces 
were  several  times  admitted  into  his  dungeon.  Their  names  were  re- 
spectively, for  the  Theatre-Italien,  Louis  Riccoboni  and  Thomassin, 
(whose  real  names  were  Thomaso  and  Antonio  Vincentini ;)  for  The&- 
tre-Frangais,  Marc  Antoine  Legrand  and  Maurice  Quinault,  both  of 
whom  were  societaires. 

When  Legrand  was  called  to  the  stand  on^the  sixteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1721,  he  avowed  that  having  been  introduced  by  the  Lieutenant- 
criminal  into  Cartouche's  dungeon,  he  read  to  the  latter  the  manu- 
script of  his  piece,  and  received  several  counsels  of  which  he  availed 
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himself.  That  he  observed  on  the  table  near  the  prisoner  a  few 
twenty-five  sou  pieces,  and  that  having  asked  him  if  he  were  in  want 
of  money,  Cartouche  replied  hi  the  affirmative,  because  money  enabled 
him  to  drink  with  his  keepers,  who  were  put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  inconvenience  on  his  account.  That,  as  for  other  things,  he  was 
well  enough  satisfied  with  his  food  and  drink,  but  complained  of  his 
bed,  which  consisted  of  five  bunches  of  straw  only.  Legrand  adds 
that  31.  the  Lieutenant-criminal  expressed  a  desire  to  read  the  manu- 
script himself,  because  the  preliminary  labors  of  the  trial  would  not 
permit  of  his  going  to  sec  the  comedy  acted  at  the  theatre,  and  that 
three  days  afterward  he  had  the  honor  of  presenting  him  a  very 
handsome  copy. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  was  going  far  enough,  but  in  his 
last  confession,  in  his  l^estament  de  M(yrt^  as  it  was  called,  Balaguy, 
one  of  Cartouche's  confederates,  (a  young  man  of  twenty,  who  was 
broken  on  the  wheel,  the  twenty-third  of  December,)  gave  a  much 
more  explicit  account  of  what  took  place. 

'  You  know,'  he  said,  '  that  while  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was 
being  prepared,  M.  the  Lieutenant-criminal  and  M.  the  Procureur  da 
Roi  dined  and  slept  every  day  at  the  Cliatelet,  in  a  room  over  that  of 
the  jailer.  One  day  they  came  into  my  room,  with  their  napkins " 
under  their  arm,  and  looking  like  gentlemen  who  had  dined  pretty 
well.  They  were  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen  in  black  coats, 
whom  they  told  me  were  M.  Legrand,  author  of  a  piece  entitled 
Cartouche^  and  M.  Quinault,  who  was  to  play  the  part  of  my  Ulifor- 
tunate  cofhrade.  They  then  sent  for  Cartouche  himself;  and  after 
havhig  had  refreshments  served  for  us,  they  beggeS  us  to  perform 
some  thieves'  tricks  before  them  and  to  talk  the  slang,  which  we  will- 
ingly did.  The  two  actors  took  notes  of  the  slang,  and  repeated  the 
tricks  as  fast  as  we  executed  them.  At  last  the  Procureur  du  Roi  and 
the  Lieutenant-criminal  joined  the  game,  and  tried  to  Mift*  ahandker" 
chief,  a  watch,  and  a  snuff-box,  at  first  badly  enough,  afterward  a  lit- 
tle better.  Cartouche  even  declared  that  M.  the  Lieutenant-criminal 
had  a  talent  for  the  business,  and  that  taken  young,  as  he  had  been, 
he  might  have  arrived  at  eminence  in  the  profession.  We  all  laughed 
a  great  deal,  and  passed  a  capital  evening.' 

Cartouche  was  arrested  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,.  1721  ;  on  the 
twentieth  a  comedy  in  ^\q  acts,  founded  upon  his  life,  and  terminat- 
ing with  his  captivity,  was  put  upon  the  stage  of  the  Palais-RoyaL 
The  Bowery  dramatists  of  our  own  day  could  not  have  been  more 
expeditious. 

The  Mercure  de  France  says  of  tliis  piece,  entitled  Arlequin  CoT' 
toHche^  that  it  was  a  set  of  thieves'  tricks  out  of  which  several  games 
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had  been  composed  and  hustled  together,  to  forestall  another  piece  on 
the  same  subject  which  had  been  announced  at  the  Th^atre-Francaise. 

The  authors  and  actors  of  the  Corned ie  Italienne  did  well  to  hurry 
their  piece  through :  their  competitor's  play  had  been  written  two 
years,  and,  what  is  more,  had  received  the  royal  approval. 

Barbier,  in  his  quaint  journal,  tells  us  what  remains  to  be  told  in 
regard  to  this  play.     He  says  : 

'  On  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first,  at  the  Comedie  Fran5aise  they 
played  Cartouche^  a  little  piece  written  by  Legrand,  the  comedian.  It 
is  tolerably  pretty,  and  an  astonishing  number  of  people  go  to  see  it. 
For  the  rest,  people  of  good  sense  will  take  it  ill  that  they  should 
allow  to  be  represented  on  the  stage  a  man  who  is  still  alive,  who  is 
interrogated  every  day,  and  who  will  end  by  being  broken  alive  on 
the  wheel.' 

In  this  very  city  of  New- York  we  have  had  an  instance  of  a  man 
who  got  out  of  prison  to  go  to  his  own  funeral,  (we  allude  to  the 
case  of  the  notorious  Paddy  Burke,)  and  almost  as  singular  does  it 
seem  when  we  read  of  Cartouche's  attempt  to  break  jail  and  go  to 
see  himself  represented  on  the  stage. 

It  was  in  the  night  between  Monday  and  Tuesday  that  Cartouche 
took  it  into  his  head  to  go  and  see  himself  figure,  by  proxy,  on  the 
boards.  He  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  with  another  man,  who  by 
chance  was  a  mason,  and  was  not  bound.  They  made  a  hole  in  a  larg^ 
waste-pipe,  and  dropped  down  into  it.  Following  its  windings  for  a 
little  distance,  they  stopped  and  removed  a  very  large  hewn  stone 
over  their  heads.  This  gave  them  entrance  into  the  cellar  of  a  fruit- 
erer, whose  shop  opened  upon  the  arcade.  From  the  cellar  they 
mounted  to  the  fruiterer's  shop,  which  was  only  fastened  with  a  small 
bolt  inside,  but  it  was  so  dark  that  they  could  not  see  that.  Unluckilj 
for  them,  there  was  a  dog  in  the  shop  who  barked  loud  enough  to  rouse 
the  seven  sleepers.  It  did  arouse  the  servant-girl,  who  got  up  and 
shouted  '  thieves  1 '  out  of  the  window  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
lungs.  The  master  fruiterer  came  down  witn  a  light  which  would 
have  enabled  the  robbers  to  discover  the  little  bolt  and  get  off  quietly, 
but  so  it  was  not  to  be.  Four  archers  of  the  watch  on  their  way 
home  stopped  in  to  drink  a  glass  of  brandy.  They  recognized  Car- 
touche, who  had  chains  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  took  him  ,back  to 
prison.  The  jailers  were  in  a  terrible  fright  when  they  saw  him,  for 
they  had  received  the  strictest  orders  from  the  Regent. 

In  consequence  of  this  bold  attempt  to  escape.  Cartouche  was  re- 
moved from  the  Ch4telet  prison  to  the  safer  one  of  the  Conciergerie. 
He  was  lodged  in  the  Montgomery  tower.  Here  his  jailers  took  every 
precaution  to  secure  him,  doubling  the  number  of  his  guards,  and 
watching  him  day  and  night. 
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So  long  as  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Cbatelet  Cartouche  did  not 
give  himself  up  for  lost.  For  years  past  it  had  been  one  of  his  favor- 
ite dreams  to  take  this  prison  by  assault  and  liberate  those  of  his  com- 
rades who  were  held  there  at  the  time  being.  Hence  he  felt  confident 
that  his  lieutenants,  to  whom  he  had  often  communicated  his  plans  in 
this  matter,  would  attempt  to  put  them  in  execution  for  his  deliver- 
ance. But  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Couciergerie,  this  hope  left 
him,  and  with  it  much  of  his  cheerfulness. 

Fearing  he  would  commit  suicide,  or  make  a  new  attempt  to  escape, 
his  trial  was  disposed  of  as  quickly  as  possible ;  he  even  underwent 
three  examinations  per  day.  He  was  too  clever  to  imagine  that  he 
could  hoodwink  his  judges  when  he  denied  hb  identity,  pretended 
not  to  know  two  hundred  persons  with  whom  he  was  confronted,  de- 
clared that  his  name  was  Jean  Bourguigroon,  that  he  lived  at  Bar-le- 
Duc,  and  had  only  arrived  in  Paris  three  days  before  his  arrest,  that 
he  did  not  know  either  Savard,  the  keeper  of  the  tavern  whore  he  had 
been  arrested,  nor  any  of  the  four  persons  taken  at  the  same  time  with 
him.  He  had  an  object  in  playing  the  part  that  he  did.  He  thought 
by  keeping  his  promises  with  his  companions  to  the  last,  to  give  them 
time,  and  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of  keei^ng  theirs  with  him. 

lie  was  very  near  betraying  himself  one  day,  however,  when  he 
was  suddenly  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  mother  and  his  young- 
est brother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years.  They  both  recognized 
him  \^ith  tears  and  sobs ;  but  he,  soon  mastering  his  first'  emotion, 
treated  them  as  impostors  and  false  witnesses,  and  said  they  were  peo- 
ple paid  by  his  enemies  to  work  his  ruin.  And  yet,  as  his  mother  was 
going  away,  he  made  a  few  steps  towards  her,  as  if  to  embrace  her, 
and  in  spite  of  himself  his  eyes  were  ;noistened  with  tears. 

If  from  nothing  else  than  the  diftcrent  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated  he  could  see  that  the  fatal  term  was  drawing  near.  All  idle 
visitors  were  denied,  and  hardly  any  one  was  admitted  into  his  room 
but  the  Cure  of  Saint  Barthclemy,  to  whom  he  showed  great  defer- 
ence and  respect. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1T21,  Cartouche  was  sentenced 
by  the  Court  to  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms  and  loins  broken  alive  on 
a  scaffold  which  should  be  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  Place  de 
Greve.  That  done,  his  body  should  be  placed  upon  a  wheel,  his  fiatce 
turned  toward  the  sky,  there  to  end  his  days.  He  was  to  previously 
suficr  the  question  ordinaire  and  extraordinaire  and  his  goods  were 
to  be  confiscated  to  the  King.  The  sentence  concluded  with  a  rc- 
tentum  to  the  efiect  that  Cartouche  should  be  secretly  strangled  after 
he  had  been  put  upon  the  wheel. 

Condemned  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth,  he  had  to  suffer 
the  question  the  next  morning  at  eight;  an  accident  delayed  the 
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operation  till  nearly  nine  o'clock.  The  accident  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon one ;  one  of  his  accomplices,  Jean  Baptiste  Magdelaine,  alias 
Beaulieu,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  had  been  put  to  the  torture  before 
him,  and  died  just  as  he  was  taken  off  the  rack  to  be  laid  upon  a 
mattress. 

The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  court,  judging  Cartouche  un- 
able to  bear  the  rack,  in  consequence  of  being  afflicted  with  hernia, 
the  torture  of  the  boots  was  substituted,  but  without  avail ;  he  would 
confess  nothing.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  voluntarily 
made  a  long  confession,  having  reference  to  six  murders  and  two 
hundred  robberies  at  the  least.  He  spontaneously  confessed  a  seventh 
murder,  then  added  :  '  These  are  all  the  murders  I  remember  ;  if  I 
have  committed  a  few  others,  it  has  been  without  anger  or  hatred,  and, 
in  self-defence.  If  I  remembered  any  others,  I  would  confess  them 
also.' 

Such  was  the  desire  of  the  Parisians  to  see  the  end  of  this  noted 
robber,  that  on  the  very  day  that  sentence  was  passed  upon  him,  that 
is  to  say,  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  a  crowd  assembled  in  the 
Place  de  Grove,  and  in  the  open  space  separating  it  from  the  Concier- 
gerie,  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  before  in  Paris.  All  the  win- 
dows looking  upon  the  Place  were  hired  for  exorbitant  sums ;  two 
Englishmen,  who  had  made  the  journey  from  London  expressly  to 
witness  the  execution,  secured  one  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  francs. 
The  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  occupied  by  ladies  of  the 
court,  the  wives  of  magistrates  and  others  holding  official  positions ; 
several  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  did  not  think  it  beneath  them 
to  solicit  an  entree.  Now,  as  we  shall  see,  the  execution  did  not  take 
place  until  Friday,  the  twenty- eighth,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
consequently  this  aristocratic  and  plebeian  crowd  remained  in  the  street 
and  at  the  windows  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours,  eating,  drinking, 
laughing,  singing,  and  crapking  jokes  at  one  another,  like  a  theatrical 
audience  that  is  kept  waiting  for  its  amusement. 

Breakfasting  with  his  confessor  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  Friday, 
Cartouche  was  asked  if  he  would  not  like  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  replied 
that  he  did  not  drink  coffee,  and  that  he  would  prefer  a  glass  of  wine 
and  a  bit  of  bread.  These  were  brought  him,  and  he  drank  to  the 
health  of  his  two  judges. 

At  two  o'clock  he  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold  by  an  escort  of  two 
hundred  archers.  Arrived  there,  he  was  bound  to  the  cross  of  Saint 
Andrew,  with  a  rope  around  his  jneck.  At  half-past  two  the  reign  of 
Cartouche,  King  of  Paris,  was  at  an  end. 
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THIS     IIE-A.RT"S     C  O  N'B^K  S  S  I  O  lO'.A.  Ij 

We  sat  together  underneath  the  trees 

Tliat  dropped  their  slmdows  down  the  gravel  walk; 
And  when  the  leaves  bowed  to  the  pleasant  breeze, 

"We  wove  their  plaintive  rustling  m  our  talk. 
Before  us,  stretching  downward  o'er  the  hill,    . 

The  waving  wheat  slept  calmly  in  the  night, 
While  dreams  swept  o'er  it,  in  the  starlight  still, 

And  from  our  lips  they  plumed  themselves  for  flight. 

Wo  talked,  in  tones  made  tender  by  the  sight 

Of  the  pale  moonlight  sleeping  on  the  earth, 
Of  hopes  and  plans  just  struggling  into  light. 

To  which  our  Actual  Life  liad  given  V>irth. 
We  talked  of  every  day's  most  quiet  hours ; 

IIow  fast  they  flitted  fnmi  our  grasp  away  ; 
IIow  peacefully  we  sat  among  the  flowers, 

And  heeded  not  the  passing  of  the  day. 

And  then  a  pause  slipped  in  among  our  words. 

And  tlien  we  8ai«l  :  *  IIow  sweet  the  sounds  to-night, 
Like  melody  dropped  off  the  wings  of  birds. 

As  they  fly  upward  to  the  fields  of  light.* 
We  said  :  *  IIow  calm  the  blessed  moonlight  lies. 

Upon  the  white  waves  of  the  silent  lake; 
IIow  still  the  stars  o'crlook  us  with  sad  eyes. 

As  patiently  they  watch  the  evening  break.* 

And  lo  !  a  silence  came  with  measured  steps. 

And  sat  between  us,  with  its  soothing  ways ; 
Till  thoughts  of  love  grew  large  upon  our  lips. 

Though  still  they  struggled  for  conventional  phrase. 
When,  like  a  river's  swift,  resistless  course, 

///«  love  leaped  into  words,  that  from  his  heart 
Came  pressing  on  each  other,  with  such  force 

The  tones  jarred  through  them  like  a  sound  apart ! 

And  as  on  eager  blossoms  falls  the  dew, 

So  fc'll  his  love  (m  me,  with  passionate  will, 
Ilipj)liiig  tlie  wliole  length  of  my  nature  through, 

Ijcaving  no  current  undisturbed  and  still. 
O  blessed  memory  of  that  sweet  night, 

When  we,  beneath  the  watchful,  rustling  trees, 
Drew  from  the  wine  of  love  its  ruby  light. 

And  drained  the  cuj),  e'en  of  its  bitter  lees! 

O  quiet  hills,  and  lake  that  silent  lay ! 

(iuard  wt'U  the  memory  that  I  leave  to  you, 
For  o'or  its  grave  tlie  dead  leaves  fall  away, 

Withered  and  perished  for  the  lack  of  dew. 
0  loaf  lipped  trees,  through  which  the  shadows  shift! 

Murmur  again  those  words  so  sweet  to  hear; 
That  I  may  gather,  where  life's  waters  drift        ^ 

Over  the  sands,  one  jewel  bright  and  clear. 
St.  Louis  J  Jfo. 
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IIOT^^  a?iiEY  MAisr^OK  the  LXJisrATics  ajt  ohkei:.. 

The  traveller  who  makes  the  tour  of  Europe,  in  these  days,  by  rail- 
car  and  steamer,  and  does  the  principal  cities  and  the  most  renowned 
resorts,  by  the  aid  of  a  guide-book,  really  learns  little  of  what  is  worth 
knowing,  concerning  the  countries  he  visits.  To  understand  the 
peculiarities  of  a  people,  to  become  familiar  with  their  customs,  habits, 
and  modes  of  thought,  one  must  turn  aside  from  the  regular  routes, 
visit  the  towns  which  lie  remote  from  the  great  thoroughfares,  and 
study  the  ways  of  the  people  when  uncontarainated  by  the  constant 
influx  of  foreigners.  He  may  not  find  at  the  inns  of  these  country 
towns  waiters  who  speak  English  ;  he  may  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
French  and  German,  instead  of  English  cookery,  and  be  sweltered  at 
night  by  a  covering  of  feathers  instead  of  a  counterpane ;  but,  if  a 
careful  observer,  he  will  reap  benefits  from  his  leisurely  journeyings 
over  territory  rarely  explored,  such  as  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
rapid  tourist. 

Hundreds  of  Americans  pass  through  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Ghent 
every  year,  yet  we  venture  to  say,  that  in  the  past  fifteen  years  not  a 
dozen  have  visited  the  little  city  of  Gheel,  only  twenty-five  miles  from 
Antwerp,  and  but  twelve  from  Turnhout,  an  important  station  on  the 
route  from  Brussels  to  Cologne ;  yet,  to  one  who  regards  the  study 
of  man,  in  all  his  relations  to  life,  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
merits  of  laces,  paintings,  or  buildings,  Gheel  offers  more  of  interest 
than  either  of  the  Belgian  cities  we  have  named. 

The  Belgians  are  a  singular  people.  Except  in  the  large  cities,  they 
have  imbibed  very  little  of  the  gayety  and  frivolity  of  French  manners 
by  their  constant  intercourse  with  their  Gallic  neighbors.  Sedate, 
serious,  and  devout  as  the  Spaniards  whose  yoke  they  bore  so  long, 
they  yet  combine  with  these  traits,  much  of  the  industrious  contented 
nature  of  the  Germans.  More  densely  populated  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  Belgium  is  poor  in  every  thing  except  inhabitants ; 
its  soil,  naturally  sterile,  yields  but  a  moderate  return  for  the  severe 
toil  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  peasant  is  fain  to  content  himself,  hard 
as  his  labor  may  be,  with  black  bread  and  soup  maigre,  seldom  tasting 
meat,  and  only  occasionally  fish. 

I  had  heard  more  than  once  of  the  Insane  Colony  at  Gheel,  from 
eminent  English  psychologists,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1'85  —  resolved 
to  visit  it.  To  do  so  now  is  a  matter  of  little  difficulty,  though  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Belgium,  and  especially 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Antwerp,  was  known  as  '  Siberia,' 
it  was  a  formidable  undertaking.  Deep  sand  obstructed  the  miserable 
roads,  and  the  journey  from  Turnhout,  though  but  twelve  miles,  often 
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occupied  six  or  eight  liours.  All  this  is  changed  now.  Leaving 
Brussels  by  an  early  train,  we  stop  at  Coutich,  the  second  station 
south  of  Antwerp,  whence  a  train  starts  immediately,  on  the  Tumhout 
line,  which  passes  through  Ilerenthals,  where  we  find  an  omnibus  in 
waiting  for  passengers  to  (xheel,  eight  miles  distant.  The  whole 
journey  from  Brussels  occupies  less  than  four  hours. 

The  commune  of  Gheel  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  about  three 
leagues  in  diameter,  lying  between  the  Great  Xetho  River,  and  two 
of  its  branches,  known  as  the  Little  or  Eastern  Nethes.  This  plsdn  is 
called  Campiue,  or  Kempcu  Land,  a  word  signifying,  like  our  campaign, 
or  the  Italian  canipagna,  a  flat  level  without  trees.  The  climate  is 
cold  and  damp,  the  Cainpine  being  cpiite  elevated.  The  soil  was  ori^- 
nally  barren,  but  by  careful  and  painstaking  culture,  has  become  mode- 
rately productive,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Gheel,  which  apj)c'ars  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  The  commune  is 
said  to  be  more  healthy  than  the  adjacent  communes,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  remarkable  for  longevity ;  but  the  water  is  bad,  being  im- 
pregnated with  sulphate  of  lime  ;  and  intermittent  fevers,  t^'phus,  and 
pulmonary  affections  prevail  in  winter.  The  city  of  Gheel  —  for, 
liavhig  a  burgmaster,  it  must  be  considered  a  city  —  has  a  population 
of  between  four  and  five  thousand.  The  ])opulation  of  the  commune 
is  about  ten  thousand,  (iheel  is  quite  a  i)leasant  town.  Its  houses 
are  built  of  brick,  and  are  generally  two  stories  in  height.  Its  princi- 
pal street  is  long  and  wide,  and  has  many  good  buildings,  as  hare  also 
three  or  four  other  streets.  The  Central  Square,  or  Platz,  is  large, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  stores  and  good  dwellings,  while 
the  fourth  side  is  occupied  by  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Amand,  or 
St.  Dympna,  for  it  is  known  by  both  names.  This  noble  edifice  was 
erected  about  a.d.  1200.  There  are  three  other  churches.  There  are 
two  good  hotels,  at  one  of  which,  De  Schild  van  Turnhout,  (Tumhoat 
Arms,)  I  found  a  good  table,  pleasant  attendants,  and  the  most 
scrupulous  neatness.  The  charges,  as  every  where  else  in  Belgianii 
were  very  moderate. 

Gheel,  like  many  other  of  the  Belgian  towns,  has  its  legend  of  its  • 
early  orighi,  and  as  this  legend  is  more  interesting  than  most  of  its 
cla*5s,  and  has  unciuestlonably  a  thin  substratum  of  fact,  bearing 
directly  upon  the  connection  of  the  town  with  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  I  will  sifive  it  briellv.  In  the  sixth  centurv  of  the  Christian 
era,  Dympna,  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  king,  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  through  the  efforts  of  an  anchorite  named  Gerbert,  or 
Gerebert.  Her  father,  a  heathen,  who  had  iov  some  time  looked 
with  lustful  eyes  upon  his  beautiful  daughter,  was  greatly  enraged  at 
her  conversion,  and  threatened  her  and  the  priest  with  his  vengeanoOi 
unless  she  abjured  Christianity  and  yielded  to  his  demands.     The 
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heroic  girl,  preferring  exile  and  death  to  apostasy  and  crime,  embarked 
with  Gerbert  for  the  continent,  and  the  two  found  their  way  to  Gheel. 
Here  Dympna  entered  upon  a  conventual  life,  while  Gerbert  established 
a  monastery  ;  but  the  heathen  father  was  not  to  be  thus  balked  of  his 
prey ;  he  followed  them,  tracked  them  to  their  new  home,  and  renew- 
ing his  demands,  which  were  as  steadfastly  refused  as  before,  drew  his 
sword,  and  in  a  fit  of  rage  smote  off  the  heads  of  both  Gerbert  and  his 
daughter.  Among  the  witnesses  of  this  murder  were  some  lunatics,  who, 
by  the  fright,  were  restored  to  reason  ;  and  the  bystanders  at  once  cried 
out, '  A  miracle !  a  miracle ! '  and  proclaimed  throughout  the  adjacent 
country  that  God  had  vindicated  the  purity  and  devotion  of  the  Chris- 
tian virgin  by  thus  causing  her  death  to  be  the  means  of  restoring  rea- 
son to  the  unfortunate.  What  became  of  the  wicked  old  father  the 
legend  saith  not ;  but  Dympna  was  speedily  canonized,  and  as  saint  and 
virgin,  her  body  and  that  of  the  priest  had  honorable  burial,  their 
tomb  being  changed  into  white  stone  —  the  rocks  of  the  commune  are 
of  dark  color  —  to  indicate  their  purity.  The  miracle  which  had  at- 
tended the  death  of  St.  Dympna  was  often  repeated,  says  the  legend, 
upon  the  insane  who  visited  her  tomb,  and  ere  long  the  demented 
who  had  wealthy  friends  were  brought  here,  in  very  considerable 
nrtmbers,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  her  intercession  on  behalf  of  those  who 
had  lost  their  wits. 

At  length,  six  hundred  years  or  more  after  her  death,  when  the 
faith  in  saintly  intercession  had  reached  its  highest  point,  and  had 
brought  no  small  gain  to  the  Gheelois,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a 
church,  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgin  Saint.  The  Cathedral  of  St. 
Amand,  or  St.  Dympna,  was  the  result  of  this  resolution ;  an  imposing 
structure,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  of  good  propor- 
tions. It  is  said  that  it  stands  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  original  tomb  of  St.  Dympna.  Not  long  after  the  erection  of  the 
church,  the  legend  goes  on  to  relate,  a  considerable  body  of  Germans 
invaded  Gheel,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off  the  bones  of  the 
saint,  and  thus  deriving  the  Gheelois  of  the  gain  arising  from  the 
visits  of  the  insane  to  the  healing  shrine.  The  inhabitants  resisted 
valiantly,  but  were  overpowered,  and  the  invaders  carried  off  a  coflin 
which,  however,  proved  on  examination  to  be  that  of  Gerbert.  De- 
termined not  to  be  foiled,  they  made  a  second  descent  upon  the  town, 
but  this  time  the  Gheelois  had  assembled  a  force  sufficient  to  repulse 
them,  and  in  order  to  secure  these  precious  remains  from  further  dis- 
turbance, they  determined  to  place  them  in  a  shrine  in  the  church. 
To  do  this  was  a  work  of  greater  diflSculty  than  they  had  expected. 
The  coffin  was  found,  but  no  human  force  availed  to  move  it.  At  this 
juncture  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  resident  in  the  town,  came  to  thjem 
and  said,  *  You  will  never  move  it,  unless  you  take  that  horse,'  point- 
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ing  to  a  horse  which  they  had  not  till  then  seen,  The  deaf  mate  had 
never  spoken  before,  and  never  spoke  again.  The  workmen  thus  ad- 
vised, attached  the  horse  to  the  coffin,  and  drew  it  oat  with  ease; 
but  when  the  work  was  done,  the  horse  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  come.  This  miracle,  it  is  added,  produced  a  wonderful  impression 
on  the  people. 

The  tomb  which  now  stands  hi  the  church  is  raised  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor  on  four  pillars,  and  underpeath  it  the  lunatics,  or  iheir 
paid  representatives,  were  required  to  pass,  on  their  knees,  nine  times 
each  day  for  nine  successive  days.  The  stone  pavement  underneath 
the  tomb  is  deeply  worn  by  the  multitudes  who  have  made  this  jour- 
ney. The  altar-piece  of  the  principal  altar  of  the  church  represents 
St.  Dympna  seated  on  a  cloud,  imploring  the  Divine  Mebct  on  a 
group  of  lunatics  standing  near  lier.  On  either  side,  other  groups  of 
the  insane  may  be  seen,  their  hands  and  feet  bound  by  golden  chains, 
similar  in  form  to  those  still  used  for  restraining  violent  maniacs. 

In  a  central  chapel  of  the  diambulatorium,  there  is  an  elaborate  carv- 
ing of  considerable  merit,  representing  scenes  in  the  history  of  the 
samt.    In  the  first  compartment  her  birth  is  portrayed  ;  in  the  secoDd, 
the  death  of  her  mother,  the  Queen  of  Ireland ;  in  the  third,  the  devil 
appeal's,  tempting  the  Irish  sovereign ;  the  fourth  shows  her  embark- 
ing on  board  ship  with  Gerbert ;  the  fifth  exhibits  the  King  in  pursnit, 
Avith  the  devil  at  his  ear,  prompting  liim ;  in  the  sixth,  he  is  seen  cut- 
ting off  his  daughter's  head,  while  the  decapitated  corpse  of  Gerbert 
lies  near.    In  the  seventh,  several  priests,  richly  dressed,  are  carrying 
the  relics  of  the  sauit  in  grand  procession.    In  the  eighth,  the  devil  is 
escaping  from  the  head  of  a  female  lunatic,  while  prayers  are  being 
said  by  some  priests,  and  a  chained  maniac  close  by  seems  anxiously 
waiting  for  his  deliverance. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  church,  on  the  left  of  the  choir,  St.  Dympna*s 
statue,  dressed  in  rich  silks  and  profusely  ornamented,  occupies  a  huge 
glass-cnso,  and  before  it  are  wax  tapers  and  a  prie  Dieu. 

In  a  small  house  attached  to  the  principal  church-tower,  I  was  diown 
a  dark,  dungeon-liko  room,  in  which,  formerly,  maniacs,  broaght  here 
for  euro,  were  lodged  by  their  relatives  for  nine  days  consecutively, 
while  the  ficuriiuiCy  or  nine  days'  exercise,  was  performed,  Xioc 
young  virgins,  hired  for  the  purpose,  were  to  make  a  daily  procession 
through  and  around  the  church,  passing  nine  times  each  day,  on  their 
knoos,  under  Dympna's  tomb,  chanting  all  the  time  invocations  for  the 
maniac's  recovery.  ^Meantime,  the  unfortunate  lunatic  was  chained 
bv  the  wrist  and  ankle  near  the  tire-place  of  the  dunficeon  alreadv  de- 
scribed,  or  at  night  confined  to  the  bod  by  chains,  and  often  made 
worse  undoubtedly  by  the  formula^  of  exorcism,  mumbled  over  by  the 
priest  in  his  presence. 
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These  superstitious  ceremonies  have  now  fallen  into  desuetude, 
being  very  rarely  practised  of  late  years ;  *  The  people,'  as  a  venerable 
old  abbe  told  me  with  a  sigh,  '  having  lost  their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  intercession  of  saints.' 

On  St.  Dympna's  day,  which  is  about  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost, I  was  told  that  thousands  of  people  from  neighboring  communes 
flock  into  Gheel,  and  pay  their  homage  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint, 
many  of  them  passing  on  their  knees  imder  her  tomb  as  a  preventive 
of  insanity.  So  much  for  the  legend  of  Gheel  and  the  church's  treat- 
ment of  its  lunatics.  Let  us  now  turn  to  its  history  as  a  colony  of  the 
insane,  and  see  what  is  the  condition  of  the  Gheel  of  to-day. 

The  open-air  treatment  of  the  insane  is  no  newly-devised  system. 
Melampus,  even  in  the  mythologic  period  of  Grecian  history,  seems  to 
have  comprehended  its  advantages,  for  we  read  that  he  compelled  the 
daughters  of  King  Admetus,  who  had  become  lunatics,  to  follow  the 
herds  over  the  hills,  and  spend  their  whole  time  in  the  bracing  moun- 
tain air,  and  that,  by  this  treatment,  he  restored  them  to  reason.  The 
Egyptian  priests,  who  were  skilled  in  medicine,  came  still  nearer  to 
the  practice  of  the  Gheelois.  The  insane  were  congregated  near  their 
temples,  which  generally  occupied  the  centre  of  a  large  open  space. 
They  were  here  compelled  to  go  through  many  religious  ceremonies, 
in  order  to  occupy  their  attention,  and  required  to  take  long  walks, 
to  go  from  one  temple  to  another,  and  to  spend  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  cultivating  the  earth,  and  in  other  exercises  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  monks  of  Saragossa,  in  Spain,  applied  the  same 
principles,  agricultural  labor  and  open-air  exercise,  to  the  treatment 
of  lunatics ;  but  the  rich  would  not  work,  and  very  few  of  them  were 
cured,  while  of  the  poor,  the  greater  part  recovered.  We  are  not, 
however,  disposed  to  believe  that  either  of  these  cases  served  in 
any  respect  as  a  model  for  Gheel,  Its  system  has  grown  out  of  the 
necessities  of  its  case.  For  several  centuries  the  number  of  the  in- 
sane resident  in  the  commune  has  ranged  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  persons.  At  first,  and  indeed  for  several  hundred  years, 
they  came  to  take  advantage  of  the  intercession  of  the  saint ;  but  as 
but  few  could  perform  a  neuvaine  at  the  same  time,  and  as,  moreover, 
the  purses  of  many  of  them  were  not  heavy,  they  boarded  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  commune,  and  often  sought  to  lighten  their  expenses  by 
engaging  in  agrciultural  or  other  labor.  In  many  instances  this  would 
lead  to  their  recovery,  which,  though  attained  without  the  ceremony, 
Avas  considered  as  due  to  ike  interposition  of  St.  Dympna;  and 
others  similarly  afflicted,  were  brought  to  the  place  by  their  friends, 
in  the  hope  that  they  also  might  be  benefited.  Gradually  abuses 
grew  up  requiring  judicial  redress,  and  though  the  people  are,  in  dis- 
position and  habits,  admirably  adapted  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
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insane,  yet  some  regulations  have  been  found  necessary,  and  these, 
being  enacted  by  the  government,  form  the  code  by  which  the  rehu 
tions  of  the  insane  with  the  other  inliabitants  are  governed.  This 
code  is  simple,  easily  comprehended,  and  adapted  by  its  justness  and 
fairness,  to  work  beneficially  i'or  both  parties. 

The  entire  commune  of  Gheel  is  divided  into  four  sections,  and  a 
physician  is  appointed  for  each,  who  has  charge  of  the  treatment,  med- 
ical and  general,  of  the  lunatics  in  his  section,  making  frequent  reports 
to  the  medical  inspector  or  head-physician  of  the  commune,  whose 
power  over  the  insane  and  the  families  which  receive  them  is  almost 
absolute.  This  medical  inspector  may  enter  at  any  time  of  day  or 
night,  and  without  notice,  any  dwelling  in  the  commune  where  the 
insane  are  kept,  examine  their  rooms,  bedding,  and  food,  and  inquire 
into  the  attendance  they  receive  ;  hear  complaints  on  either  side,  re- 
move patients,  deprive  the  housekeeper  of  his  license  or  require  him 
to  furnish  better  accommodations.  The  poorer,  the  more  infirm,  imbe- 
cile or  heli)less  a  patient  is,  the  stronger  the  claim  he  has  upon  the 
medical  inspector.  Such  powers  can  only  be  safely  delegated  to  men 
of  great  prudence,  judgment,  and  humanity ;  and  in  this  respect, 
the  Belgian  government  have  been  singularly  happy  in  their  choice. 
Dr.  Bulkins,  the  present  inspector,  and  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Parigot, 
are  both  admirably  adapted  to  so  delicate  an  office,  and  both  have 
filled  it  with  great  success.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  to  have  letters  to  Dr.  Bulkins,  and  to  secure  his  services  as 
my  chaperone,  in  visithig  this  interesting  community;  and  I  can  tes- 
tify most  heartily  to  his  tact,  patience,  humanity,  and  impartiality  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  The  sectional  physicians  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  were  Drs.  Van  Vetzen,  Broechmans,  De  Backer  and 
Verbist.  Surgical  diseases  are  not  frequent,  and  Dr.  Girolt  officiated 
as  surgeon  for  the  whole  commune. 

There  were  at  this  time  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  insane  per- 
sons in  the  commune,  or  about  seven  and  three-fourths  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population.  The  proportion.  Dr.  Bulkins  informed  me,  had  at 
one  time  been  fully  ten  per  cent,  but  since  the  erection  of  insane  hos- 
pitals on  improved  plans  in  the  larger  cities  of  Belgium,  the  violent, 
dangerous,  suicidal  and  homicidal  cases  were  for  the  most  part  sent  to 
those  institutions,  while  quiet  cases,  especially  if  incurable,  were  for- 
warded to  Gheel.  This  had  operated  to  diminish  their  numbers  about 
twenty  per  cent. 

These  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  patients  are  distributed  in 
nearly  five  hundred  different  dwellings,  not  quite  one-half  being  in 
the  city  of  Gheel,  while  the  remainder  "are  scattered  through  the  com- 
mune. Except  in  very  rare  cases,  no  family  is  allowed  to  board  more 
than  four  lunatics,  and  very  many  receive  only  one  or  two.    The 
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regulations  in  regard  to  the  food,  clothing,  fomitore  and  roon)  of  the 
patiently  are  very  strict.  The  utmost  cleanliness  is  enforced*  In 
summer,  Dr.  Bulkins  said,  the  lunatic  residents  were  npt  allowed  to 
leave  their  domicU  before  six  in  the  mornmg,  or  remain  away  from  it 
later  than  eight  p.m.  In  winter  the  hours  were  from  eight  A.M.  to 
four  P.M.  No  one  is  allowed  to  furnish  them  with  any  spirituons 
liquors ;  nor  can  the  keeper  of  a  cabaret  supply  refreshments,  except 
to  quiet,  tranquil  patients,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  his  book. 
The  householders  licensed  to  receive  lunatic  boarders,  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  '  hosta^^  or  those  allowed  to  take  patients  paying  at 
least  five  dollars  per  annum  more  than  the  indigent  patients ;  and 
'  nourriciers '  or  foster-fathers,  who  take  charge  of  the  pauper  and  in- 
digent lunatics,  receiving  about  forty-six  or  forty-seven  dollars  per 
annum,  for  their  food,  clothing  and  attention.  Living  is  proverbially 
cheap  in  Belgium,  especially  among  the  laboring  classes,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  support  an  adult  on  this  sum. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  lunatics  are  both  able  and  willing  to  work, 
and  thus  bring  in  considerable  sums  in  aid  of  the  families  who  take 
charge  of  them ;  but  this  is  an  item  which  cannot  be  reckoned  upon 
beforehand,  as  the  patients  are  given  out  in  the  order  they,  are  re- 
ceived, and  the  nourricier  is  as  likely  to  receive  a  poor  bed-ridden 
crone,  as  an  active,  capable  man  or  woman.  Tet  the  physicians  were 
unanimous  in  saying  that  cases  of  neglect,  and  deprivation  of  suitable 
food  or  elothing,  were  exceedingly  rare.  Indeed,  it  was  the  general 
rule,  that  among  these  families  oi  nourriciers^  if  there  was  a  necessity 
for  pinching  economy  any  where,  it  was  practised  in  the  fiimily,  and 
not  on  the  patient.  The  wife  wore  her  cloak,  though  old  and  shabby, 
or  the  husband  his  blouse,  a  year  longer,  that  the  lunatic  might  have 
a  new  and  warm  jacket  or  petticoat ;  if  there  was  any  thing  beyond 
the  common  fiire  upon  the  table,  the  lunatic  was  first  served,  and  then 
the  others,  if  any  was  left. 

About  one-half  of  the  whole  number  are  classed  as  working  at 
some  employment ;  of  these,  a  large  proportion  are  women.  The 
other  half  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  work.  .  About  one-six- 
teenth of  the  whole  number  are  classed  as  rich  patients,  and  pay  from 
eighty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  dolkrs  per  annum.  The  indigent 
patients  are  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  the  remainder  or  mid- 
dle class  pay  from  fifty-five  to  idxty  dollars  per  annum. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  of  Ib^  whole  were  affected  by  mania  in 
some  form,  sixty  were  melancholiC|  fifty-one  epileptics,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  demented. 

Having  obtained  these  statistics,  I  went  with  Dr.  Bulkins,  at  his  re- 
quest, on  one  of  his  rounds,  to  observe  for  myself  the  condition  o 
the  insane,  and  the  results  of  a  mode  of  treatment  varying  so  greatly 
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from  that  in  vogue  m  the  insane  hospitals.  As  he  purposed  visitiog 
the  remoter  districts  of  the  commune,  he  ordered  his  carriage,  and 
entering  it,  drove  with  me  to  one  of  the  most  barren  and  lonely  por- 
tions of  the  Campine,  some  two  leagues  or  more  from  Gheei.  Our 
first  call  was  to  be  at  an  isolated  cottage  on  the  highest  part  of  this 
moor ;  but  some  time  before  we  reached  it  we  met  a  gray-haired  luna- 
tic, the  solitary  boarder  at  this  cottage.  Dr.  Bulking  said,  who,  with 
bare  head,  and  his  long  locks  ilying  in  the  wind,  was  gesticulating 
furiously,  and  occasionally  uttering  cries  and  howls  in  a  most  stento- 
rian voice. 

'  lie  imagihcs  himself,'  said  the  doctor,  '  to  be  Napoleon,  and  he  is 
giving  his  orders  to  his  troops  who  are  gathered  for  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  He  is  one  of  our  noisest  patients,  and  on  this  plain  he  can 
have  fuU  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  lungs,  without  disturbing  any 
one.' 

'  Is  he  not  dangerous  and  violent  to  others  ? '  I  asked. 
'  Not  at  all,'  was  the  reply,  '  as  you  shall  see  for  yourself.     Ton  lit- 
tle child  has  been  sent  after  him  ;  see  how  easily  he  will  control  him.' 
The  child  whom  the  doctor  pointed  out,  was  a  rosy-cheeked,  bare- 
legged little  urchin  of  perhaps  half-a-dozen  summers,  and  as  the  luna- 
tic was  giving  the  word  of  command  to  his  imaginary  legions  to 
wheel  and  charge  in  battalions,  the  little  fellow  plucked  the  skirt  of 
his  blouse,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  when,  presto,  change  I 
the  8oi-dlstant  emperor  was  transformed  into  a  quiet,  humble,  shame- 
faced  man,  who  with  shambling  step  and  downcast  eye,  suffered  the 
boy  to  lead  him  to  the  cottage. 

^  A  little  child  shall  lead  them,'  said  the  doctor,  as  he  turned  to  me, 
smiling. 

We  alighted  at  the  cottage ;  every  thing  was  very  plain,  and  the 
cottagers  were  evidently  poor ;  but  the  best  room  in  the  house  was 
the  lunatic's,  and  its  snow-white  cupboard  and  benches,  and  its  nicely 
sanded  floor,  gave  evidence  of  the  neatness  of  the  cottager's  wife. 
'  Who  have  the  j^rincipal  charge  of  the  lunatics  in-doors  ? '  I  asked. 
'The  women  and  children  for  the  most  part,'  was  the  reply. 
'  When  very  violent,  the  men  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  asked  to 
help,  but  there  are  very  few  women  in  the  commune  who  are  not 
competent  to  manage  even  the  most  turbulent,  and  generally  they 
succeed  much  better  than  the  men.  They  possess  more  tact  and 
adaptation  to  the  work.  Our  women  are  usually  very  amiable,  and 
centuries  of  experience  have  given  them  a  skill  in  the  management  of 
the  insane  you  will  seldom  meet  elsewhere.' 

Wo  drove  next  to  a  small  hamlet  where  there  were  ten  or  twelve 
insane  persons.  On  our  way  we  met  two  young  men,  with  their  legs 
tied  loosely  together  with  thongs. 
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^  That,'  said  the  doctor,  ^  b  to  prevent  th^m  from  nummg  away.* 
^  What  hinders  their  taking  them  0%  if  they  wish  to  escape?*  I 
asked. 

*  Nothing  except  a  bit  of  superstition.  The  thongs  are  put  on  with 
a  ceremony  which  invests  them  with  a  sort  of  sacredness,  in  their 
view,  and  they  never  take  them  off  themselves.* 

*  Do  you  have  many  escapes  ? ' 

•  ^  Very  few ;  only  eleven  last  year,  and  most  of  those  did  not  go 
far.  As  the  householders  lose  their  pay  from  the  day  the  patient 
escapes,  and  can  get  no  more  patients  till  his  return,  they  are  usiudly 
successful  in  bringing  them  back  very  soon.' 

^  How  many,'  I  asked,  ^  are  under  restraint  of  any  description  ?  * 
\  Only  about  thirty  of  the  whole  number  in  the  conmiune.* 

*  And  what  are  your  restraints  ? ' 

^  The  thongs,  as  you  have  seen,  the  camisole,  and  stn^ping  the 
arms  back  at  the  elbows,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  striking  others.' 

*  No  chains?' 

*  Not  now ;  formerly  they  were  thought  necessary,  but  we  are  very 
thoroughly  converted  to  the  system  of  non-restraint.' 

As  we  alighted  from  the  carriage,  a  lunatic  was  carrying  hi  his 
arms  a  pretty  little  girl  of  two  or  three  years,  with  whose  prattle  he 
seemed  greatly  delighted. 

^  That  man,'  said  the  doctor,  '  is  subject  to  violent  paroxysms  of 
mania,  daring  which  he  destroys  frimiture  and  clothing,  and  is  really 
dsmgerous.  Formerly  we  should  have  chained  him ;  and  even  since 
he  came  here,  the  paysan  with  whom  he  lives  was  seriously  bruised 
in  the  attempt  to  subdue  him  in  one  of  these  paroxysms ;  but  the 
sight  of  that  child,  and  permission  to  take  it  in  his  arms,  quiets  him  at 
once.' 

^  But  is  there  not,'  I  asked,  ^  danger  to  the  child  in  trusting  her  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  maniac? ' 

*  I  think  not,'  he  answered,  ^  in  this  case.  When  a  lunatic  manifests 
a  dislike  for  a  diild,  (a  very  rare  circumstance,)  they  should  never  be 
left  alone  together.  We  had  a  painful  incident,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  a  little  child  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago ;  but  thete  the  lunatic,  who 
was  of  a  very  jealous  temper,  had  conceived  a  hatred  for  the  child.' 

*•  Have  you  had  no  other  misfortunes  arismg  from  this  perfect  free* 
dom  in  which  the  lunatics  are  indulged  ? '  I  inquired. 

^  One  only.  In  1845  the  burgomaster  of  Gheel  was  assassinated  by 
a  lunatic,  whom  he  had  needlessly  irritated.  The  man  professed  to  be 
a  physician,  and  went  about  the  country,  gathering  up  herbs  and  sim- 
ples, with  which  he  concocted  nauseous  doses,  which  some  of  the  ^y- 
sans  were  foolish  enough  to  take.  The.  burgoniaster  was  a  druggist, 
and  partly,  I  presume,  from  pro£MNnonal  jealoasy»  and  partly,  potsi- 
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bly,  from  the  love  of  teasing,  he  ridiculed  the  lunatic  before  a  crowd 
of  people,  calling  him  a  quack  and  a  swindler,  and  forbidding  him  to 
l^retend  to  practise  any  more.  The  man  was  very  angry  and  much 
excited,  and  soon  after,  meeting  the  burgomaster  alone,  he  pltmged  a 
knife  into  his  breast.' 

^  Do  you  not  find  inconvenience  and  crime  the  result  of  the  &miliar 
acquaintance  of  lunatics  of  the  two  sexes  ? ' 

'  Far  less  than  among  the  sane.  There  have  been  only  foar  cases  ef 
sexual  crime  in  seven  years.' 

'  Mrs. ,'  said  the  doctor  to  a  comely  matron  of  fifty,  in  the 

next  cottage  we  entered,  '  the  friends  of  Lacordaire  have  lost  very 
heavily  by  the  flood,  and  write  me  that  they  can  allow  but  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs  a  year  for  his  support  hereafter.  I  will  send 
him  to  Henri,  (a  9iourricier  who  had  applied  for  another  patient,)  and 
give  you  Colonel  Minot,  who  has  just  come,  and  whose  friends  are 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  having  him  well  attended.* 

A  tear  started  in  the  good  woman's  eye. 

*  Doctor,'  said  she, '  I  cannot  give  up  Lacordaire ;  he  has  been  with 
me  fifteen  years,  and,  helpless  as  he  is,  I  love  him  like  a  brother.  I 
will  keep  him  at  the  reduced  price.' 

'  Well,  well,'  said  the.  Doctor,  in  his  brisk  way,  *  we  will  arrange  it 
some  how ;  for  I  have  told  Colonel  Minot's  friends  that  you  will  take 
him,  which  gave  them  great  satisfaction.' 

'  I  cannot  do  it,  if  I  must  in  consequence  give  up  Lacordaire,*  said 
the  matron  decidedly. 

As  we  left  the  house.  Dr.  Bulkins  said  to  me :  ^  This  is  a  not  nnfre- 
quent  occurrence.  Our  people  very  often  become  much  attached  to 
the  patients,  and  most  strongly,  I  think,  to  the  helpless  ones.* 

As  we  rode  slowly  over  the  Campine,  we  saw  considerable  num- 
bers of  the  male  patients  in  the  fields,  laboring  quite  actively,  and 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  cottages  I  noticed  women,  whom 
the  Doctor  informed  me,  were  lunatics,  sewing,  knitting,  performing 
household  duties,  or  still  oftener,  taking  care  of  young  children. 

'  Nothing,'  said  Dr.  B.,  '  exerts  a  more  powerful  influence  on  our 
lunatics,  than  the  presence  of  children.  They  become  quiet  at  once 
under  the  magnetism  of  the  eye  and  voice  of  a  child.' 

I  inquired  the  number  of  recoveries. 

'  The  per-ccntage  is  not  large,'  said  the  Doctor  sadly ;  *  from  seven 
to  ten  per  cent  is  all  that  we  can  report.  It  should  be  conadered, 
however,  that  most  of  our  cases  are  chronic,  and  would  generally  be 
pronounced  incurable  when  they  come  here.  I  think  our  suocess  is 
about  as  good  as  that  of  hospitals  for  incurables  generally.' 

*•  And  the  deaths  ? '  I  asked. 

^  About  the  same  per-centage  as  the  recoveries.    Our  patients  gen* 
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erally  live  loDger  here  than  the  same  class  in  the  hospitals,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  so  much  m  the  open  air.  Some  of  them  die  at  a 
great  age ;  but  general  paralysis  is  here,  as  every  where  else,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  a  formidable,  frequent,  and  fatal  disease.' 

We  had  now  returned  to  the  city,  and  as  we  passed  a  commodious 
brick  building,  *  That,'  said  the  Doctor, '  is  our  Music-Hall,  at  which 
such  of  our  patients  as  are  musically  inclined  hold  reunions  occafflon* 
ally.  The  plan  of  these  reunions  was  suggested  by  one  of  our  pa- 
tients, who  had  been  an  eminent  violinist,  and  who  succeeded  in 
organii^ing  a  musical  association  here.' 

At  a  cabaret  near  by,  a  company  of  aged  men,  all  lunatics,  the 
Doctor  said,  were  quietly  playing  at  dominoes.  We  reached  the 
doctor's  office  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  omnibus  started  for 
Herenthals  to  meet  the  Antwerp  train;  and  I  was  consequently 
obliged  to  bid  my  courteous  entertainer  a  hasty  adieu,  and  soon  after 
to  take  my  last  look  upon  the  pleasant  little  city  of  Gheel,  and  its 
colony  of  lunatics. 


LINSS:   *IF    I    DIE    EARLY. 


I. 


If  I  die  early,  bury  me 
Where  the  warm  sun  is  shining  clearly, 
No  marble  and  no  willow  tree, 
If  I  die  early. 


n. 


In  some  still  spot  I  used  to  know, 
Where  the  blue  violets  love  to  grow. 
It  win  be  sweet  to  slumber  so, 
If  I  die  early. 

m. 

If  I  die  early,  think  of  me, 
As  one  escaped  from  care  and  sorrow, 
Who  watched  but  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  shining  morrow. 

IT. 

There  sometimes  let  your  footsteps  rove. 
Look  up  in  the  calm  sky  above. 
And,  smiling,  tiumk  the  €k>D  of  Love, 
That  I  died  eariy. 
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Under  the  chill  December  moon 

Are  crimes,  wild  revels,  and  slumbers  sweet : 
There  are  hearts  that  mourn  some  dear  hope's  dooQiy 

And  pulses  that  to  joy-bells  beat 

Under  the  moon,  a  white  corpse  lies, 

With  sofUy-falling  and  golden  hair ; 
"With  pale  lids  over  the  clouded  eyes. 

And  folded  hands  on  a  bosom  fair ; 
On  a  maiden  bosom  cold  and  calm, 

"White  in  the  chill  moon's  frosty  glow, 
Under  the  rigid  and  icy  palm, 

Rosy  and  round  in  the  last  year's  snow : 
"White  is  the  curtain's  sweeping  fall, 

The  drapery  of  the  couch  is  white ; 
Spotless  the  shroud  and  the  heavy  pall  — 

Under  the  moon  is  a  corpse  to-night  I 

Under  the  moon  is  a  bride  to-night : 

"With  lips  of  glowing  and  maiden  bloom, 
And  eyes  outshining  the  torches  bright 

That  glitter  around  the  festal  room : 
Smiling  she  draws  the  curtains  aside. 

The  velvet  curtains  of  crimson  hue. 
"While  silver-crowned  in  her  royal  pride, 

The  full  moon  sits  in  the  frosty  blue ; 
And  *Look,  dear  love,'  she  says  to  the  groom, 

"With  smiles  and  blushes  upon  her  brow, 
*  Strangers  we,  in  the  last  year's  moon, 

Solemnly  plighted  and  wedded  now.' 
He  softly  smiles  on  his  blushing  bride. 

But  in  his  eyes  creeps  a  shadowy  gloom, 
And  turning  a  troubled  face  aside, 

He  dares  not  look  on  the  winter  moon. 

The  night  grows  late :  they  pass  the  wine  ; 

They  drink  the  health  of  the  *  happy  pair,' 
Bright  as  her  eyes,  the  jewels  shine 

In  the  fair  bride's  wavy  and  raven  hair. 
But  the  bridegroom  groweth  still  and  pale, 

lie  shades  his  fac^  with  its  mantling  gloom, 
And  from  his  heart  of  hearts,  a  wail 

Goes  up  to  the  mocking  winter  moon. 
He  too  remembers  the  last  year's  snow, 

And  other  lips  of  as  fresh  a  bloom. 
Eyes  that  sparkled  a  year  ago. 

Clouded  and  pale,  under  this  year's  moon. 
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OOINO      BACK      AGAIN. 

Desecrated  by  a  rail-road  entering  the  village  close  by  the  identi- 
cal stream  where  I  used  to  catch  minnows  with  a  pin-hook  —  new 
houses  and  new  faces  at  the  station — not  the  old  houses  with  their 
steep  roofs,  but  new-fashioned  ones,  with  piazzas  round  thefti ;  I  am 
on  the  sunny  Bide  side  of  the  cars,  and  have  kept  the  blinds  down  till 
now,  but  something  tells  me  we  are  nearing  the  village  of  boyhood, 
and  as  we  '  slow,'  I  raise  the  blind.  There 's  the  same  turn  in  the  road, 
I  remember  that ;  but  how  small  the  old  church  looks  with  its  open 
belfry  1  Can  that  be  the  same  belfry  where  the  swallows  nested,  and 
where  we  used  to  try  and  throw  stones?  It  looks  as  though  one 
might  toss  a  stone  there  now.  And  there,  in  the  distance,  is  the  old 
house  ;  even  that  looks  small.  And  there 's  the  hill  we  used  to  slide 
down  in  the  winter-time,  always  warned  to  be  careful.  I  wonder  how 
a  boy's  sled  could  go  down  such  a  hill,  though  perhaps  it  has  been 
graded.  But  the  whistle  sounds,  and  I  am  whirled  by  all  the  old 
familiar  places,  and  go  on  dreaming  of  the  boyhood's  days  passed 
away  forever.  •         •         •         • 

We  have  crossed  a  new  bridge  over  the  river,  and  that  river 
divides  my  childhood  from  my  manhood. 

There  are  church  spires  in  the  distance,  and  I  shade  my  eyes  from 
the  glistening  steeples.  We  are  passing  along  roads  lined  with  elms  j 
twenty  minutes  oiJy,  since  I  lefl  my  boyhood's  home,  and  now  stand- 
ing on  the  very  pavements  where,  in  the  former  days,  all  my  manhood 
burst  upon  me. 

I  must  stop  here  awhile ;  there  isson^thing  sacred  here.  As  I  go 
up  the  street  a  home  feeling  comes  over  me.  I  seem  to  know  every 
one  I  meet,  and  yet  know  1:10  one ;  they  are  all  strange  faces,  and  yet 
are  the  type  of  the  former  time.  I  think  I  know  where  they  are 
going  —  down  to  the  office  yonder  for  letters.  I  draw  my  hat  closer 
over  my  eyes ;  there  is  a  struggle  coming  soon.  I  pass  an  alley-way 
reading  from  the  street,  and  look  up  to  an  old,  familiar  window,  but 
some  one  has  put  up  a  tall  building  in  the  rear,  and  the  window  is  shut 
out.  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  The  straggle  is  put  off  a  little  time,  and 
the  great  sorrow  lifted  for  a  ncioment,  but  only  to  come  thicker  and 
darker  as  I  turn  the  comer ;  and  the  old  green,  with  its  churches  and 
its  trees,  bursts  on  me.  I  must  stop  here — here  in  front  of  the  house 
which  I  could  not  see  from  the  alley-way!  I  wish  it  was  night,  that  I 
might  go  up  and  kneel  on  those  steps,  and  be  left  there  a  little  whilo 
alone.    It  was  just  there,  between  those  two  windows,  that  we  stood. 
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she  beautiful  in  her  innocence,  and  I  strong  in  my  manhood.  Even 
now  can  I  see  the  man  of  God  taking  one  step  forward,  joining  om- 
hands  ami  saying :  ^  Those  whom  God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man 
put  asunder.'  I  remember  the  beautiful  roses  in  her  head-dress,  but 
visions  come  to  me  of  stiff,  cold  japonicas  laid  round  her  pale  £ice  in 
the  winter  time.        .... 

I  go  on  to  mv  old  boardmg-place,  I  put  my  fece  against  the  win- 
dow-pane aiul  strive  to  forget ;  but  how  can  I,  while  the  same  chapel- 
bell  yonder  is  ringing  hurriedly,  and  the  same  students  rushing  across 
the  green.  I  am  all  lost  in  thought,  when  some  one  touches  me  on 
the  arm.  •"  I^o  you  wish  dinner,  sir  ? '  I  ought  to  know  that  voice, 
but  not  that  irrav  hair.  I  tell  him  I  will  wait  for  tea.  He  tarns  to 
go,  but  I  call  him  back.  He  recognizes  me ;  he  talks  of  old  times, 
lie  is  tliOiman  who  used  to  make  the  tires  in  tbe  house,  but  he  has  a 
heart.  He  asks  about  my  witb,  and  I  tell  him  about  the  japonicas,  and 
the  old  man  goes  away  sorrowful  because  he  cau  give  no  comfort.  I 
remember  him  afterward  as  the  one  friend  left  to  me  in  the  city  where 
aforetime  I  knew  so  man  v. 


I  am  hurried  along  again  in  the  tram,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  alone  in 
tlie  world.    The  spring-time  has  been,  and  the  sununer,  and  now  to  me 
all  is  cold,  dreary  winter-time ;  and  yet  the  spring-time  of  nature  is 
once  more  bursting  on  me.    The  buds  are  all  swollen  on  the  trees  off 
which  we  two  picked  the  fruit  last  summer.    I  have  taken  the  straw 
off  the  roses  in  front  of  the  house  —  she  saw  them  covered  in  the  fell- 
time  —  and  though  the  same  flowers  may  bloom  there  as  fresh  and 
beautiful,  yet  other  hands  shall  tend  them.    The  same  seed  she 
gathered  will  soon  be  planted,  but  she  will  not  see  their  hlooming. 
Yet,  why  should  I  sorrow  for  the  future  ?    She  died  with  flowers  in 
her  hand,  and  looking  on  thi  flower-cross  hung  upon  her  foot-board — 
gazing  on  tliat  with  her  sofl  eyes  of  love  —  she  told  us  of  visions  of 
beautiful  flowers  in  the  land  whither  she  was  hastening,  where  there 
was  neither  summer  nor  winter,  day  nor  night,  but  all  things  were  il- 
lumined by  the  effulgent  glory  of  God. 

•  •  •  •  •  .  ■• 

We  have  a  vault  in  the  city,  deep  down  under  the  groad,  where 
cofHns  arc  laid  on  shelves  like  merchandise.  And  here,  in  the  country, 
we  have  a  beautiful  grave-yard,  where  the  grass  grows  green  and  the 
birds  sing  in  the  summer-time.  So,  because  she  loved  flowers,  we 
buried  her  here  in  the  country ;  and  in  a  few  days,  now,  I  shall  take 
my  little  girls  up,  and  they  will  plant  roses  there,  *  because  mother 
loved  them,'  and  because  she  died  folding  her  hands  so  peacefully,  and 
looking  on  the  flower-cross. 
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n. 

THB    DOG,    THE    SEXTON,    AND    THE    DBIVE. 

I  HAVE  just  come  from  there.  The  grass  is  beginning  to  look  green, 
and  the  old  sexton  was  sodding  the  new  graves  made  in  the  winter- 
time. No  one  went  with  me  —  only  the  dog  she  used  to  love,  the 
same  one  she  brought  up  in  the  cars  with  her,  the  same  one  that  we 
caUed  away  from  her  door  the  night  before  the  japonicas  were  laid 
about  her. 

The  poor  dog  had  never  \>een  up  to  the  cemetery  before ;  but  when 
I  opened  the  iron  gate,  and  went  into  the  inclosure,  he  came  close  in 
behind,  and  as  I  stood  by  the  earth  mound  and  raised  my  hat,  he  lay 
*  close  down,'  and  knew  as  well  as  I  did  what  the  long  heap  of  earth 
meant ;  and,  with  his  head  between  his  paws,  perhaps  he  thought  of 
all  the  kindnesses  of  bis  old  mistress,  and  all  the  many  times  his  rough 
head  had  been  patted  with  soft  hands,  and  all  the  gentle  words  that 
had  been  spoken  to  him. 

'  Soft  hands  shall  no  more  stroke  you,  my  faithful  Watch ;  her 
gentle  voice  will  no  more  call  you  from  the  river  in  the  summei'-time, 
as  it  was  wont  to  do  when  you  swam  so  far  away  with  the  stick  the 
little  children  threw  you.  Poor  dog  1  you  and  I  are  getting  old 
together.'  ^ 

I  kneel  down.  Watch  comes  nearer  to  me  —  he  looks  up  in  my 
face.  I  know  what  he  would  say,  if  he  could :  '  We,  who  are  left,  will 
be  faithful  to  one  another  —  you  and  I,  and  the  little  childrenJ* 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

• 

I  meet  the  old  sexton  down  by  the  gate  yonder,  and  he  tells  me  it 
is  hardly  time  to  put  the  sods  on  yet.  He  is  waiting  for  the  grass  to 
grow  a  little  more.  He  wants  green  sods  for  young  graves.  The  old 
man  says  something  about  putting  down  the  tomb-stones,  but  the 
words  seem  harsh  to  me.  He  talks  of  it  as  a  business  thing.  All  my 
heart  comes  up  in  my  throat.  I  leiEtve  the  old  man,  and  Watch  and  I 
go  home  together. 

The  house-blinds  are  all  open  again  —  they  were  shut  tight  only  a 
few  days  ago  —  but  no  gay,  pleasant  voice  welcomes  us  on  the  door- 
sill,  as  it  used  to  do  in  former  time.  Inside  there  is  a  strange  smell, 
as  if  the  painter  had  been  there.  There  is  a  little  room  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  but  they  keep  the  door  shut,  because  the  strange  smell  seems 
to  come  stronger  when  it  is  open. 

I  have  come  up  early  from  the  city  to-day.  The  little  children  are 
delighted  because  there  is  a  carriage  and  two  white  horses  in  front  of 
the  gate.  They  are  gohig  up  to  see  where  manmia  is,  and  to  take  the 
rose-bushes.    We  go  up  together.    Every  thing  is  done  in  silence ; 
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but  when  the  roses  are  all  planted,  a  child's  fistce  looks  up  to  mine  and 
says :  *  Papa,  I  know  whose  grave  this  is ;  it  is  mamma's.  But  whose 
grave  is  that  with  the  tall  tower  on  it  over  there  ? '  I  tell  her  that  is 
some  one  else's  grave,  and  ask  her :  '  Where  is  manmia  ?  *  A  little 
while  she  looks  on  the  earth-mound ;  then,  glancing  upward,  points 
with  her  hand,  and  says :  ^  Manmia  is  in  the  sky,  papa.' 

•  •••••  • 

The  little  girls  and  I  go  away  together,  and  they  are  glad  to  see  the 

horses  and  carriage  again  ;  and  while  I  am  filled  with  sorrow,  they,  in 
their  pure  young  girlhood,  are  trying  to  settle  between  them  whether 
the  horses  are  gray  horses  or  white,  and  whether,  if  they  asked  papa, 
he  would  take  them  a  longer  drive,  down  under  the  aqueduct,  and 
along  the  stream  where  the  mill-wheels  are  all  the  while  making  snch 
a  pleasant  noise.  So  we  go  down  there,  and  see  the  samp  wheels 
going  round  that  she  and  I  saw  last  summer,  and  the  same  great  mass 
of  foam  snuggling  itself  up  close  by  the  mill. 

The  little  children  are  glad  to  see  the  white  foam  breaking  away  and 
dancing  down  along  the  ripples  ;  but  to  me,  older  than  they,  it  brings 
sad  meaning  —  it  looks  like  the  snow-white  shroud  they  wrapped  her 
in ;  and  the  little  fiakes  floating  down  look  like  the  white  japonicas  I 
have  told  you  about. 

•  .0.  •  •  •  • 

A  vision  comes  to  me  now.  Though  I  see  it  not,  yet  a  gentle  hand 
is  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  a  voice  comes  comforting  me :  '  She 
whom  thou  lovest  is  even  now  walking  close  by  that  river  which  flows 
by  the  throne  of  God.' 

And  I  feel  calmer  and  better  for  what  the  voice  has  told  me  ;  bnt 
the  memory  of  the  prayer  I  once  offered  comes  back  to  me,  and  I  re- 
peat it  over. 

The  little  children  come  away  from  the  carriage-window  and  dt 
down  by  me,  and  I  tell  them  what  I  once  asked  for  mamma,  long  ago, 
before  they  were  born. 

Lifk's  sun-light  is  bright  to  the  soul  of  my  youth, 

But  slmdows  are  lying  before,  in  the  way ; 
And  as  Time  hurries  on  (I  ween  it  is  truth) 

The  sun-light  will  fade,  but  the  shadow  will  stay. 

But  Thou  who  liast  promised  to  answer  the  prayer 
Of  all  who  may  ask,  for  the  sake  of  Tut  Son, 

With  heart  of  a  pinner,  O  God  I  may  I  dare. 

To  think  that  in  mercy  Thou  'lit  grant  me  this  one? 

Then  ppare  her,  oh !  spare  her  —  that  beautiful  one ! 

Bow  mc  to  the  dust  'neath  the  stroke  of  Tut  rod ; 
But  from  sorrow  and  grief,  for  sake  of  Tut  Sok, 

Preserve  lier,  the  gentle  one,  merciful  God  1 

There  are  shadows  in  the  carriage,  and  the  little  children  do  n^t 
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look  any  i^ore  out  at  the  window ;  but  they  keep  close  by  me  till  we 
three  go  together  into  the  house,  hand-in-hand.  Then  we  see  glimpses 
of  sun-shine  coming  in  at  the  western  window  and  playing  on  the  par- 
lor-floor ;  and  my  heart  is  strengthened,  because  the  little  girls  tell  me 
all  is  bright  sun- light  where  mamma  is. 

III. 

SHADOWS:  TAKINO  THE  DEED:  TWILIGHT. 

Yes,  my  little  girls,  all  may  be  *  bright  where  mamma  is ; '  but 
when  the  warm  sun  comes  and  makes  every  thing  grow  so  beautifully, 
there  will  be  shadows  cast  by  long,  rank  grass  on  mamma's  grave,  and 
there  will  be  shadows  on  her  vacant  chair  in  the  evening-time. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

I  look  out  again  at  the  western  window,  and  watch  the  sloops  glid- 
ing so  pleasantly  along ;  but  now  and  then,  when  I  see  one  coming 
down  on  tbe  other  side,  and  hovering  under  the  great  Palisades 
yonder,  she  seems  freighted  with  shadows,  and  to  bo  sailing  there 
only  to  remind  me  how  little  way  apart  are  the  shadows  and  sun-light 
of  life.  Yet  I  remember  that  '  clouds  have  a  silver  lining ;  and  when 
the  little  voice  says,  '  Papa,  see  what  a  beautiful  sloop ! '  the  shadow 
is  lifted,  and  the  silver  lining  comes,  for  the  face  upturned  to  mine 
seems  dancing  in  the  sun-light. 

The  children  thought  mamma  had  only  gone  away  for  a  little  while, 
and  would  come  back  again.  Their  voices  sounded  out  as  happy  as  in 
the  former  time.  They  played  with  the  same  little  girls,  told  over  the 
same  stories  mamma  taught  them,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  her  coming ; 
but  now,  since  they  have  been  up  to  plant  the  rose-bushes,  they 
know  what  the  great  pile  of  earth  means,  and  the  white  stones  with 
the  black  letters  on  them ;  and  the  two  voices  spelling  it  out  tell  me 
'  that  was  mamma's  name^  and  some  day  we  will  go  and  see  her,  but 
she  will  not  come  home  again.'      .... 

So,  the  sloops  glide  along ;  the  green  leaves  grow  apace ;  the  buds 
burst  into  blossoms,  and  all  the  many  voices  of  spring  are  saying :  *  The 
summer  will  come  again.'  But  not  again  to  me,  voices  of  spring  — 
not  again  to  me  —  save  only  there  may  be  comfort  in  the  opening 
blossoms  of  the  youth-time  of  my  little  children. 

•  •       _         •  •  •  •  • 

I  have  staid  at  home  again  to-day,  and  have  just  come  from  the 
village,  where  I  have  been  to  consunmiate  the  purchase  of  the  plot  of 
ground  in  the  cemetery  twenty-five  feet  square.  I  must  have  a  neat 
railing  put  round  it,  and  plant  more  flowers.  The  plat  is  large  enough, 
and  yet  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  could  ever  bear  to  see  a  little  grave 
snuggling  itself  down  close  beside  the  one  the  sexton  has  just  done 
sodding  to-day.        .         •         •*  ^      • 
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Do  you  know  there  is  something  very  sad  in  the  pnixbase  of  a 
burial-place  ?  Very  few  ever  think  of  buying  the  little  plat  in  the 
cemetery  before  the  necessity  comes.  But  then,  how  dear  the  place 
seems  to  you !  IIow  willingly  you  pay  your  money  for  it !  How  firm 
you  clutch  your  deed,  and  read  over  its  long  form  of  words  to  see  if 
any  are  omitted  !  What  a  co7i8Cious7iess  of  otonership  one  bas,  as  he 
opens  the  iron  gate,  and  goes  in  where  the  moimds  are !  Tbe  owner- 
ship of  houses  and  lands  is  nothing  to  it.  There  is  a  sacredness  aboat 
the  plat  in  the  cemetery.  Those  who  come  after  you  will  respect  it ; 
no  stranger  will  intermeddle  with  it.  It  is  yours  —  all  yours.  You 
have  a  family  burial-place.  Then,  at  the  coming  of  the  summons, 
when  you  shall  lie  down  in  your  darkly-curtained  room,  witb  tbe  great 
sun-light  shut  out;  when  —  if  you  chance  to  live  in  the  city  yonder — 
the  straw  shall  be  scattered  in  front  of  your  dwelling,  and  tbe  hum  in 
the  street  fall  with  a  deadened  sound  upon  your  ear ;  in  tbat  hour  the 
bright  visions  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  will  bring  calmly  to 
mind  the  hillocks  and  white  stones  in  your  little  inclosure,  and  you 
shall  pass  away  with  the  sweet,  consoling  thought :  '  There  will  I  be 
buried  also.' 

Yet  voices  have  been  calling  to  me  since  I  bought  tbe  little  spot  of 
ground ;  they  have  been  always  saying :  '  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust.'  They  have  been  telling  of  crushed  hopes,  of  strong  love-bonds 
broken  asunder,  of  the  uselessness  of  making  a  struggle  without  an 
object ;  and  now  almost  the  voices  have  persuaded  me.  But  no ;  the 
voices  of  my  little  children  are  in  my  ear ;  the  sound  comes  up  through 
the  open  window.  They  are  playing  about  the  grass,  so  fresh  and 
green  after  the  shower  of  yesterday.  One  of  them  runs  into  the  house 
for  something  forgotten.  I  stop  and  tell  her  she  is  a  beautiful  angel ; 
and  she  runs  away  with  my  kiss,  full  of  happiness.  Then  the  voice 
comes  in  again  at  the  window,  and  I  hear  it  sa3ring,  *  Sister,  papa 
says  I  am  an  angel ;  but  I  do  n't  think  I  am  as  beautiful  as  the  angels 
where  mamma  is ; '  and  all  my  spirit  yearns  within  me  toward  my  two 
little  girls.        .......... 

The  air  is  calm  and  still.  The  sun-light  comes  playfully  in  upon  the 
carpet.  Evening  songs  are  sung  by  the  voices  of  birds.  The  sun 
goes  away  over  the  Palisades,  and  the  breeze  of  evening  brings  through 
the  window  the  sweet  smell  of  the  apple-blossoms.  The  two  little 
girls,  hand  in  hand,  come  in  together,  and  I,  secure  in  their  double 
love,  sit  down  between  them,  and  tell  them  of  the  other  land,  where 
it  is  always  summer-time  and  sun-shine.  So  the  twilight  darkens 
round  us,  and,  with  their  little  heads  resting  on  my  shoulders,  they 
pass  away  into  dreams  of  mamma ;  while  the  faithful  dog,  looking  up, 
seems  to  be  saying  over  again :  ^  You  and  I  and  the  little  girls  will 
love  one  another.' 
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OitUtiburg,  {lU.) 


Briii>ri>i>rKSS. 


I. 


Oh  !  where  is  the  place  of  our  rest  ? 

I  have  heard  its  low  music  afar : 
From  the  place  of  our  rest,  and  the  land  of  the  blest. 

Like  the  sounds  that  might  drop  from  a  star. 


u. 


I  have  caught  a  green  glimpse  of  its  trees ; 

And  the  waters  that  sung  in  their  shade : 
The  bird-haunted  trees,  flowing  back  from  the  breeze, 

'T  was  the  music  I  heard  which  they  made. 


m. 


But  those  woods  leaning  over  their  streams, 

Of  late  I  have  sought  them  in  vain : 
And  the  glorious  streams  that  I  saw  in  my  dreams, 

I  never  shall  see  them  again ! 


IV. 


For  that  was  in  times  passed  away, 
When  my  heart  it  was  younger  than  now : 

In  ihe  times  passed  away,  like  a  spring-weather  day. 
With  a  sun-set  of  gold  on  its  brow. 


T. 


There  were  hopes  that  have  gone  on  before, 
And  loves  that  I  thought  would  remain : 

The  hopes  gone  before,  to  that  mystical  shore, 
And  the  loves  that  will  come  not  again  1 


Tl. 


But  my  eyes  they  are  blinded  by  sin. 
And  sorrow  has  lain  on  my  breast ; 

And  sorrow  and  sin,  they  cannot  enter  in, 
To  that  beautiful  land  of  our  rest 


▼II, 


Oh!  where  is  the  place  of  our  rest? 

My  sight  shall  I  ever  regain  ? 
And  the  place  of  our  rest,  that  Land  of  the  Blest, 

Shall  I  ever  behold  it  again  ? 
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•THE       SON       PB^      TBCB3       lidC -A.  »".• 

REMINISCENCES    OP    NAPOLEON    THE    SECOND. 

Until  my  visit  to  Europe  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  stories  that  were  in  circulation  regarding  the  cmel  treatment  of 
the  son  of  the  great  Napoleon  by  the  Austrians.  A  hurried  visit  to 
Vienna  enabled  me  to  correct  these  impressions,  and  threw  new  and 
more  favorable  light  upon  the  history,  talents  and  ambition  of  this 
interesting  young  prince. 

I  was  waiting  one  morning  very  patiently  at  the  Hotel  Monicdi  in 
Vienna,  for  the  arrival  of  my  cicerone  Max,  of  whose  ability,  honesty, 
and  large  experience  the  loquacious  little  landlord  had  been  discours- 
ing at  great  length.  I  had  but  a  few  days  to  scour  the  city  in  sight- 
seeing, and  I  desired  the  leadership  of  one  whose  comprehensive  and 
discriminating  knowledge  of  localities  would  enable  him  to  concen- 
trate my  labor  to  a  good  purpose.  Soon  Max  arrived.  In  outward 
appearance  he  was  as  finished  a  gentleman  as  one  could  desire  to  see. 
He  evidently  understood  the  infiuence  of  first  impressions.  His  dress 
was  faultless,  and  there  w^as  an  air  of  quiet,  elegant  ease  about  him, 
reminding  me  very  much  of  the  well-known  Henry  Wickoff  so 
strangely  associated  with  the  annals  of  English  and  American  diplo- 
macy. Max  spoke  English  almost  faultlessly,  an  accomplishment  that 
I  learned  afterwards  he  had  acquired  while  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
valet  to  an  English  nobleman  in  London,  where  he  had  resided  several 
years.  It  did  not  take  me  long-  to  arrange  with  this  elegant  persour 
age  the  fees  of  office,  which  to  my  surprise  were  much  more  reason- 
able than  I  had  a  right  to  expect,  from  the  proverbial  character  of 
Austrian  guides  for  extortion. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  subterranean  chambers  under  the  Church 
of  the  Capuchins,  where  the  embalmed  and  buried  majesties  of  the 
house  of  Ilapsburg  repose  without  their  bowels ^  as  all  the  interior 
arrangements  of  Austrian  royalty,  hermetically  sealed  in  silver  vases, 
find  a  resting-place  in  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  or  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Stephen's,  the  heart  and  entrails  being  equally  divided  be- 
tween tbem.  In  these  vaults  below  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  are 
\he  ninety-threee  imperial  coffins,  some  of  silver  and  some  of  bronze. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  mausoleum  could  be  finer  than  the  bronze 
tomb  erected  in  one  of  the  vaulted  chambers  by  the  celebrated  Maria 
Theresa  for  her  husband,  and  wuthin  which  she  herself  was  afterward 
entombed.  It  is  an  immense  sarcoj)hagus  of  bronze,  ornamented  at 
the  sides  vrith  raised  w^ork  of  pure  silver  representing  the  prinoipgl 
incidents  of  their  lives.    The  half-reclining  figures  in  bronze  of  the 
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royal  pair  upon  the  top,  are  most  beantifiil,  and  characterized  by  a 
sharpness  of  outline  and  elegance  of  finish  not  surpassed  by  any  of 
modem  execution.  They  are  portrait-statues;  and  that  noble  pre- 
sence and  majestic  look  of  the  Empress,  once  so  proverbial  through- 
out Europe,  are  here  most  admirably  preserved.  A  large  medal  of 
solid  gold  presenting  the  classic  profile  of  one  of  her  daughters,  orna- 
ments the  foot  of  the  tomb.  This  sarcophagus  stands  upon  a  loftjb 
pedestal  in  the  centre  of  this  vaulted  chamber,  while  round  it,  in  de- 
cent order  placed,  are  the  bronze  coffins  of  their  children  and  grand- 
children. Li  the  next  crypt  lie  Francis  of  Austria  and  his  Empress, 
the  parents  of  Maria  Louisa,  in  a  large  bronze  sarcophagus ;  whfle  near 
upon  the  floor  of  the  vault,  may  be  seen  the  bronze  coffins  of  Napo- 
leon's second  Empress,  and  that  child  of  such  brilliant  hopes,  but  such 
unhappy  destiny,  the  son  of  Napoleon,  he  who  was  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  that  house  which  '  the  Rodolph  of  his  race  *  had  founded. 
Strange  that  the  blood  of  the  injured,  insulted  and  persecuted  Jofie- 
phine  should  now  quicken  the  pulses  of  him  who  at  this  moment  oc- 
cupies that  throne,  to  obtain  an  heir  for  which  she  was  so  ruthlessly 
and  cruelly  thrust  aside  to  make  room  for  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  Lorraine.  That  Empress  and  her  son  both  die  exiles  from 
France,  while  the  grandson  of  the  despised  Josephine,  and  if  rumor 
lies  not,  with  not  one  drop  of  the  Napoleon  blood  in  his  veins,  now 
wields' the  sceptre  of  Napoleon,  and  restores  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
name.  Who  sh^  say  that  God  is  not  just,  or  that  there  is  no  Ne- 
mesis in  history  ? 

It  was  over  the  bronze  coffin  of  this  son  of  so  many  hopes,  and  of 
wltbse  life  the  world  seems  to  know  as  little  as  that  of  the  famed  *Iron 
Mask,'  that  I  l«amed  from  Max  the  following  interesting  incidents. 
I  had  spoken  quite  severely  of  the  unnatural  cruelty  with  which  the 
young  prince  had  been  treated  by  those  who  were  so  nearly  allied  to 
him,  when  I  was  met  by  the  indignant  protest  of  Max,  who  denounced 
all  these  reports  as  the  sheerest  fiibrications. 

*•  He  came  to  the  halls  of  his  maternal  ancestors  after  the  downfall 
of  his  father,*  said  my  informant,  *  with  his  education  to  be  com- 
menced and  his  character  moulded.  Of  course  it  was  the  desire  of 
his  grandfather  that  he  should  be  educated  as  a  German  prince,  and 
if  he  manifested,  as  he  grew  older,  any  enthusiasm  for  the  military* 
spirit,  it  should  be  encouraged ;  but  still  it  was  held  to  be  good  policy 
to  keep  him  dissevered  firom  all  communication  or  connection  with  the 
political  agitators  of  France. 

*  When  I  first  saw  the  Prince,  his  frame  had  all  the  slendemess  and 
fragility  of  infancy.  There  was  a  paleness  of  the  cheek,  and  a  languor 
in  the  expression  of  his  eye  that  clearly  indicated  great  delicacy  o( 
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constitution.  At  the  time  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  just  spriDging  into 
manhood,  and  took  the  greatest  delight  in  military  exercises,  of  which 
he  was  extravagantly  fond,  and  in  which  he  attained  great  proficiency. 
His  strict  and  unremitting  attention  to  his  military  duties,  soon  de- 
voured his  strength,  and  it  was  during  the  last  month  of  his  life,  while 
sinking  beneath  the  ravages  of  his  disease,  that  I  was  called  upon  to 
attend  him  ;is  his  body-servant,  and  oflen  did  I  wheel  him  about  in 
his  garden-chair  among  the  leafy  glades  and  quiet  solitudes  of  Sch5n- 
brun,  attcndhig  him  until  ho  breathed  his  last  in  the  same  apartment 
that  his  fatlier  occupied  when  flushed  with  the  glories  of  the  conquest 
of  Vienna.  It  was  a  cruel  story ;  the  Napoleonists  circulated  over 
Europe  that  the  young  Prince  was  poisoned  by  the  order  of  his  grand- 
father. Never  did  I  behold  such  affection  as  that  which  existed  be- 
tween the  aged  Francis  and  his  grandson.  Never  did  a  day  pass 
during  the  last  year  of  the  grandson's  life,  when  time  could  be  spared 
from  his  duties,  that  his  grandfather  was  not  j  by  his  side  for  hours, 
lavishing  on  him  the  most  endearing  epithets,  and  the  most  devoted 
attention.  The  Prince  was  evidently  very  fond  of  his  grand&ther, 
and  oflcu  used  to  speak  of  his  affectionate  attentions  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  I  have  said  that  he  took  great  delight  in  military  exercises.  It 
was  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1831,  that  the  Prince  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  took  the  command  of  the  Hungarian  regi- 
ment then  in  garrison  at  Vienna.  I  was  present  with  an  immense 
crowd,  who  had  come  out  from  the  city  to  witness  the  parade  that 
was  to  inaugurate  the  event.  It  was  very  evident  to  all  when  he 
made  his  first  appearance,  that  death  would  soon  claim  him  for 
his  own.  He  could  hardly  sit  upright  on  his  horse,  bnt  there  wat  a 
fire  in  his  eye,  and  a  wonderful  strength  in  the  tones  o£  his  voice,  that 
evinced  how  great  the  struggle  was  that  his  pride  and  will  were  mak- 
ing against  his  physical  weakness.  In  him  every  thing  announced  the 
incipient  symptoms  of  that  fell  disease  which  attacks  more  particu- 
larly the  sensitive  and  the  beautiful,  and  while  the  eye  beams  with  fire, 
and  the  cheek  glows  with  rosy  freshness,  is  insidiously  undermining 
health,  and  slowly  but  surely  gnawing  at  the  vitals.  I  heard  Doctor 
Malgatti  on  this  occasion,  shortly  after  the  diill,  say  to  the  Prince 
quite  earnestly :  '  !Monsigneur,  I  desire  you  to  remember  that  you 
have  a  will  of  iron  in  a  body  of  glass,  and  this  indulgence  of  yours  in 
such  active  exercise  must  in  the  end  prove  fatal.'  The  next  day  Mal- 
gatti considered  it  his  duty  to  make  a  representation  on  the  state  of 
the  Duke's  health.  Both  patient  and  physician  the  day  after  were 
summoned  into  the  imperial  presence.  ^^lalgatti  repeated  his  state- 
ment. The  Emperor  then  turned  to  the  young  Prince  and  siud: 
'You  will  repair  immediately  to  SchOnbrun.*  The  Prince  bowed 
respectfully,  but  as  he  was  raising  his  head,  he  gave  a  glance  of  ex- 
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cesaiye  indignation  toward  the  physician,  and  said  in  a  low  earnest 
tone,  ^  It  is  you  who  have  put  me  ander  arrest,'  then  hurried  away. 
It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  this,  that  I  was  called  upon  to  attend 
him  amid  the  quiet  walks  and  pleasant  retreats  of  Soh5nbrun.  The 
progress  of  his  disease  was  most  singularly  rapid,  being  of  that  kind 
known  as  galloping  consumption :  but  as  each  day  I  wheeled  him 
about  the  grounds,  and  was  an  eye-witness  to  his  patient  endurance, 
his  almost  womanly  gentleness,  and  &scinatiDg  affability  of  manner, 
my  feelings  of  attachment  for  him  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  so  that 
when  the  destroyer  claimed  him,  and  his  eyelids  closed  in  death,  I 
folt  that  I  had  lost  my  dearest  friend,  and  wept  like  a  child.  I  never 
observed  his  resemblance  to  his  father  so  striking  as  it  was  a  few 
hours  after  death,  when  he  was  laid  out  in  his  coffin.  The  &ce,  as  it 
often  does  in  death,  went  back  in  its  outline  to  the  resemblance  to  the 
great  Emperor,  which  when  a  child  in  his  cradle  was  said  to  have 
been  so  remarkable. 

*'  He  was  passionately  fond  of  reading  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  his  illustrious  parent,  and  had  read  almost  every  thing  that 
had  been  written  concerning  hiuL  He  had  accumulated  a  perfect 
library,  in  every  language,  of  biographies  of  Napoleon,  with  treatises 
on  all  his  important  battles.  To  Prince  Mettemich  he  is  said  to  have 
often  remarked :  ^  The  essential  object  of  my  life  should  be,  not  to 
make  myself  unworthy  of  the  glory  of  my  distinguished  father.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  reach  this  point,  and  must  try  to  appropriate  his 
high  qualities,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  rocks  upon  which  he  was 
shattered.' 

*  One  morning  a  short  time  before  his  death,  while  I  was  wheeling 
him  about  the  grounds,  he  said  to  me :  *  Max,  my  good  fellow,  how  I 
abominate  this  wretched  body  that  thus  sinks  under  my  will.'  As  he 
said  this,  there  was  a  fire  in  his  eye,  and  a  compression  about  the  lips 
that  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  first  Emperor.  The  burden  of  his 
conversation  while  I  was  with  him  was  about  his  father  and  his  cam^ 
paigns,  and  he  would  converse  about  them  without  showing  any  signs 
of  weariness,  whereas  upon  any  other  subject  he  soon  became  listless 
and  fatigued.  One  morning  in  speaking  of  Waterloo,  he  said :  ^  I 
have  often  wondered  my  father  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  my  unde 
and  perish  there  at  the  head  of  his  guards;  what  a  glorious  death 
this  would  have  been,  and  what  a  magnifioent  close  to  his  brilliant 
career  I  Ah!  those  perfidious  Englidi;  why  could  they  not  have 
treated  him  with  that  magnanimity  with  which  I  know  he  would  have 
treated  their  great  Wellington,  had  the  fortune  of  war  thrown  him 
into  my  &ther's  hands  ? ' 

^  His  &miliarity  with  every  inoident  in  his  Other's  life  was  perfectly 
marvellous,  and  it  was  to  me  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  hear  him 
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expatiate  upon  the  great  conceptions  of  Napoleon,  and  listen  to  his 
well-digested  and  appreciative  criticisms  upon  some  of  his  military 
achievements.  He  appeared  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  locality 
of  every  battle-field  where  his  father's  eagles  had  witnessed  triumph 
or  defeat :  while  his  knowledge  of  the  prominent  traits  distingnishiog 
each  of  the  Marshals  by  whom  his  father  was  surrounded,  exhibited 
what  application  he  had  brought  to  bear  upon  this  his  favorite  study. 
The  last  week  of  his  life  that  he  was  able  to  take  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  he  appeared  contrary  to  the  usual  impressions  produced  by  this 
insidious  disease,  to  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  was  soon  to 
die  :  but  his  only  anxiety  about  a  future  state  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  doubt  that  sometimes  haunted  him,  as  to  whether  he  should  be 
able  to  recognize  his  father  in  the  other  world.  He  indulged  in  curi- 
ous speculations  as  to  his  father's  employment  in  a  future  state, 
whether  he  would  find  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  military  genius ; 
and  frequently  repeated  the  German  poem  that  gives  permanency  to 
the  superstition  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  empire,  that  the  good  Em- 
peror reappears  at  miduight  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  to  hold 
a  review ;  and  more  particularly  would  he  repeat,  and  that  with  em- 
phatic delight,  the  verses : 

*  And  when  midnight  robes  the  sky, 

The  Emperor  leaves  his  tomb. 
And  rides  along,  surronnded  by 
His  shadowy  staff,  in  the  gloom. 

*  A  silver  star  so  bright. 

Is  glittering  on  his  breast ; 
In  a  uniform  of  blue  and  wliitc, 
And  a  gray  camp-cloak  he  is  dressed. 

'  The  moon-beams  shine  afar, 

On  the  various  marshaled  groups, 
As  '  The  Man '  with  the  glittering  silver  star 
Proceeds  to  review  his  troops. 

'  In  files  the  troops  advance. 

And  then  are  no  longer  seen : 
The  challenging  watch-word  given  is  '/'Vance,* 
Tlie  answer  is  St.  Hel6ne.* 

'  The  two  last  verses  seemed  to  be  great  favorites  with  him,  and  he 
repeated  them  with  a  spirit  and  an  energy  that  was  delightful  to  lis- 
ten to,  and  would  have  filled  the  soul  of  the  author  with  rapture.' 

In  alluding  to  Maria  Louisa,  Max  said  that  her  attentions  were  un- 
remitting during  her  son's  illness,  and  he  breathed  his  last  sigh  in  her 
arms ;  but  that  she  always  appeared  to  him  as  very  indifferent  to  the 
memory  of  her  distinguished  husband,  an  indifference  clearly  manir 
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fested  by  her  second  marriage  with  one  very  inferior  to  herself  in 
rank,  and  possessing  no  attractions,  either  of  mind  or  person. 

My  informant  ceased  his  interesting  narrative,  and  we  continued  for 
some  time  wandering  through  this  subterranean  city  of  dead  kings, 
queens,  and  princes,  every  now  and  then  reading  some  familiar  his 
toric  name  upon  the  coffin's  lid  that  brought  up  memories  of  mailed 
knights  and  warrior-kings  in  battle  slain,  or  dying  by  the  assassin's 
knife,  the  strangling  cord  or  the  poisoned  bowl.  It  was  the  very 
spot  where  one,  like  Skakspeare's  unhappy  king,  might  have  told 

'  Sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : 
How  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  war, 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed, 
Some  poisoned  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  killed.' 

I  emerged  from  the  damp  vaults  of  the  Capuchins  with  new  and 
more  agreeable  impressions  of  the  son  of  the  great  Napoleon,  and 
with  more  charitable  notions  concerning  some  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg-Lorraine  now  mouldering  there. 

The  life  of  him  who  in  his  cradle  had  been  saluted  with  the  title  of 
King  of  Rome,  was  brief;  but  brief  as  it  was,  it  served  as  a  most 
withering  satire  upon  human  ambition.  He  will  simply  be  regarded 
in  history  as  le  Jils  de  Phomme^  and  as  such  let  him  rest,  the  last  vic- 
tim to  the  restless  ambition  of  Napoleon  the  Great. 
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*  QaU  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  xnodui 
Tarn  cari  Capitis/ 


0  Earth,  Earth !  sorrowing  by  the  solstice  glide, 
The  heavens  have  'reft  thee  of  a  darling  pride, 
And  an  immortal  element  so  rare, 
It  seemed  the  very  soul  of  sun  and  air, 
Whose  gentle  glory,  every  thing  it  kissed, 
Tipped  with  a  tinting  of  Auroral  mist : 
Sweet  soul  of  Irving  I  charity  and  cheer  I 
Divine  quintessence  of  the  sxnile  and  tear  I 
Oh  I  wail  and  weep  the  tears  of  Memory  ; 
Earth,  clad  in  mourning,  claim  thy  legacy  ! ' 
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I    L    I    O    N-. 

There  arc  two  periods  to  which  the  mind  of  reflective  man  oon- 
tinuously  reverts  in  his  unqucnching  thirst  after  the  knowledge  from 
which  his  original  progenitor  was  excluded  on  account  of  his  weakness 
and  proneness  to  disobedience ;  the  distant  Past,  the  uncertain  Fature. 
Helpless,  hopeless,  and  despondent  in  the  latter,  he  directs  his  anxious 
thoughts  to  the  only  source  left  him,  to  that  other  period  which  is  so 
full  of  rich  experience  to  the  seeker  after  knowledge.  In  it  only  does 
he  find  facts  on  which  to  depend,  like  so  many  rounds  in  the  ladder  of 
improvement,  in  which  to  ascend  once  more  to  the  original  state. 

Wide  as  may  be  the  chasm  separating  the  beautiful  from  the  good, 
the  imaginary  from  the  true,  the  inspirations  of  the  poet  from  the 
conclusions  of  the  historian,  the  former  only  bear  the  test  of  time  in 
the  ratio  of  their  truthfulness  to  nature,  and  to  those  certain  and  un- 
bending laws  which  possess  an  attractive  influence  upon  mankind, 
leading  onward  and  upward  to  their  great  omnipotent  Soubgb.  All  be- 
fore him  is  a  thickening  mist,  inviting  yet  receding,  like  the  fignre  of 
the  guardian  angel  in  the  picture  of  life.  When  he  looks  behind  bim 
downward  into  the  depths  of  the  Past,  invoking  the  spirits  of  the  long 
since  dead,  and,  as  it  were,  imploring  the  aid  and  benefit  of  their  at- 
tainments, like  the  ghost  conjured  by  Macbeth,  they  rise  up  to  warn, 
as  well  as  to  reveal. 

Of  the  various  localities,  celebrated  as  much  by  the  perceptions  of 
the  poet  as  by  the  real  occurrences  in  which  man  has  acted  his  part  on 
our  little  globe,  there  are  none  perhaps  more  worthy  of  the  footsteps 
of  his  successors  than  Ilion.  Notwithstanding  that  every  trace  of  his 
deeds  has  long  since  been  obliterated,  and  nothing  now  remains  to 
verify  the  tale  of  the  past,  but  the  landmarks  of  nature,  forming  as  it 
were  the  outlines  of  the  picture  so  vividly,  so  undyingly,  drawn  by 
the  imagination  of  Homer,  with  the  Iliad  as  a  guide,  the  whole  tragic 
scene  is  readily  called  up  before  the  mental  vision  of  the  visitor,  who, 
like  an  ardent  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  his  devotions,  finds  inspiration 
from  the  hallowed  soil,  over  which  his  steps  are  bent. 

While  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  various  and  eminent  beauties 
of  nature  which  surround  the  Ilion  of  Priam ;  the  open  sea,  with  its 
lovely  isles,  the  coast  not  high  enough  for  sublimity,  but  sufficiently  so 
for  beauty ;  the  receding  plain,  the  gently  rising  hills,  and  the  more 
distant,  lofty  mountains  of  the  Idean  range,  must  have  had  their  due 
weight  in  the  source  from  which  he  drew  his  ever-to-be-admired  inspi- 
rations ;  yet  how  seldom  has  the  poet  alluded  to  them.  With  the 
tenderest  expressions  of  natural  emotion,  and  the  most  vivid  repre- 
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sentatioDs  of  human  passion,  nature  was  considered  by  Homer  but  an 
accessory ;  and  it  is  in  space,  as  well  as  time,  that  the  visitor  finds  in- 
accuracies in  his  delineations.  Human  figures  and  human  actions  are 
almost  exclusively  his  theme. 

Ilion  certainly  occupied  one  of  the  most  remarkable  localities  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Around  it  had  occurred  some  of  the  greatest  acts 
in  the  drama  of  human  existence.  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  were  close 
by  it,  and  the  finest  Archipelago  lay  spread  befcfTe  it.  The  genius  of 
the  ancient  Greek  extended  to  the  whole  country  around  it,  and  the 
highest  intelligence  of  man  gave  vitality  to  Asia  Minor,  then  the 
garden  of  the  world. 

Travellers  from  Europe,  when  visiting  the  Troad,  used  to  sail  along 
the  coast  from  Smyrna,  and  after  passing  Lesbos  and  the  Gulf  of 
Adrymit,  and  the  promontory  of  Assos,  land  somewhere  near  the  rums 
of  Alexander  Troas,  which  they  often  mistook  for  Troy  itself.  Steam 
was  then  not  much  in  use,  and  either  the  visit  had  to  be  limited  to  a 
few  hours'  duration,  or  the  visitor,  after  a  longer  stay,  continued  on 
his  way  to  Stamboul  by  land  to  the  Dardanelles,  Galipoli,  Rodosto, 
etc.  Now,  the  usual  manner  of  visiting  Ilion  is  to  land  from  a  steamer 
at  the  Dardanelles,  and  thence  proceed  along  the  Trojan  coast  to  that 
part  which  is  nearest  the  site  of  that  celebrated  spot,  and  so,  after  a 
couple  of  hours'  ride  to  cross  the  plain  near  the  Scamander,  and  thus 
attain  the  object  of  the  pilgrimage.  Another  way  is  to  procure  horses 
at  the  Dardanelles,  and  ride  over  a  varied  route,  in  nearly  a  direct 
line,  across  the  country  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  site  of  Homer's 
Dion.  The  latter,  though  the  most  laborious,  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
structive and  interesting,  as  it  leads  the  visitor  over  many  hallowed 
spots  of  ancient  lore.    He  may  then  return  in  a  boat  along  the  coast. 

For  thirty  or  forty  miles  around  the  plain  of  Troy,  every  step  is 
fruitful  in  historic  or  classic  recollections.  From  the  '  broad  Helles- 
pont,' as  you  sail  along  the  coast,  your  eye  fondly  rests  upon  such 
places  as  Orphymium,  RhaBteum,  Thymbrea,  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  the 
mouth  of  the  Scamander,  and  the  tombs  of  Patrocles  and  Achilles, 
Sigeum,  and  other  spots,  all  belonging  to  the  history  of  Ilion.  If  you 
go  across  the  country,  you  meet  with  the  ruins  of  '  Ilium  recens,'  the 
tomb  of  ^sy tis,  and  ride  along  the  banks  of  the  Scamander,  until  you 
reach  the  hill  on  which  once  stood  the  Pergama,  a  strong  castle  of 
Priam. 

Near  the  Dardanelles  the  country  is  hilly  and  covered  with  trees 
and  brushwood,  in  which  wild  animals  conceal  themselves  during  the 
day,  and  spread  havoc  among  the  timid  flocks  of  the  poor  herdsmen 
who  have  succeeded  to  the  heritance  of  the  once  warlike  sons  of  Priam. 
Poverty  strikes  the  eye  on  all  sides ;  miserable  villages  and  wretched 
huts  are  scattered  here  and  there  on  his  route ;  and  the  haggard  and 
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sallow  countenances  show  the  prevalence  of  the  intermittent  fevers 
which  desolate  the  plain  quite  as  sadly  as  did  the  armies  of  the 
Grecians. 

Centuries  have  passed  over  the  celebrated  plain,  obliterating  almost 
every  vestige  of  the  towns,  fortresses,  edifices,  even  the  tumuli  of  the 
heroes  long  since  became  dust,  and  their  wayward  spirits  returned 
to  their  Creator.  Although  there  is  much  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  descriptions  of  llomer,  more  of  deeds  and  scenes  than  of  nature, 
doubts  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  Ilion  ever  was  here. 
If,  however,  it  did  not  exist  here,  it  existed  no  where  else,  for  no  spot 
upon  the  globe  possesses  the  same  hills,  streams,  seaboard  and  isles 
that  are  found  here.  To  the  impartial  visitor  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
of  the  spots  mentioned  by  ITomer ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  his 
pilgrimage,  he  should  go  to  them  with  a  believing  heart  and  a  perfect 
confidence  in  his  classic  poem,  and  the  results  of  the  researches  made 
by  its  devout  students. 

The  Scamander^  and  the  Simoes,  like  the  Tiber  of  Rome  and  the 
Arno  of  Florence,  are  less  celebrated  by  their  dimensions  than  their 
history,  or  rather  the  history  of  the  scenes  which  have  occurred  on 
their  banks.  They  have  their  rise  in  the  distant  Idean  chain,  of  which 
the  summits  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  site  of  Bion.  Near  the 
loftiest  peak  of  Mount  Gargarus  is  a  cave  of  unknown  extent,  from 
which  gushes  a  stream  of  pure  and  icy  cold  water :  rushing  down  the 
mountain  side,  it  forms  innumerable  cascades  of  much  beauty,  and  its 
eddies  are  filled  with  silver  trout.  Descending  to  the  valley  below,  it 
loses  its  limpid  character  and,  mixed  up  with  earthy  particles,  flows 
sluggishly  toward  the  distant  sea.  At  different  points  it  assumes  dif- 
ferent names.  As  it  gushes  from  the  mountain  summit,  the  Greeks 
call  it  AyAsmd  Soo,  and  fancy  it  is  a  holy  fountain  dedicated  to  the 
'  Panaiya,'  or  Virgin  Mary,  who,  with  them  as  with  the  pious  Catholics, 
has  superseded  any  higher  source  of  salvation  and  eternal  happiness. 
In  the  valley  it  becomes  the  Me7idere  Soo  of  the  Turks,  a  word  which 
is  the  oi-igin  of  the  term  meandering  in  the  English  language.  It 
laves  the  patrimony  of  JEneas,  and  the  town  which  still  bears  his  name, 
wretched  houses,  both  Mussulman  and  Greek,  amid  masses  of  rains, 
stones  cut  from  the  adjacent  mountain,  which  have  survived,  as  it  were, 
the  injuries  of  man  and  of  the  elements. 

From  -^neas  the  Simoes  continues  its  course  along  the  valley,  a 
crooked  and  turbid  stream,  varied  by  occasional  compressure  between 
hills  which  rival  each  to  embrace  its  classic  waters,  until  it  reaches  the 
elevation  on  which  once  stood  the  Pergama,  a  fortified  residence  of 
Priam. 

Strabo  entertained  the  impression  that  the  kingdom  of  Troy  ex- 
tended from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  over  a  considerable  extent  of  conntiy 
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inland,  along  the  Hellespont,  the  Archipelago,  and  far  beyond  the 
Idean  chain,  in  which  is  the  source  of  the  Simoes.  Most  of  the  names 
which  he  mentions  in  describing  it,  no  longer  exist,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  even  to  ascertain  his  localities.  The  position  and  resources  of 
Ilion  must  naturally  have  given  it  great  consequence  among  the 
powers  then  existing,  and  rendered  it  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
Grecians.  Priam  certainly  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Straits,  and 
could  easily  render  his  power  embarrassing  to  all  of  the  people  of  the 
uEgean  Sea.  From  his  elevated  residence  he  could  command  a  pros- 
pect of  great  extent  around  it,  seaward  —  even  behold  the  peak  of 
Athos,  almost  one  hundred  miles  off. 

From  the  Pergama  to  the  sea  the  Simoes  seems  to  have  changed  its 
name,  to  Scamander.  It  here  is  a  finer  stream ;  compressed  between 
two  hills,  it  gains  in  speed,  and  is  quite  a  respectable  brook.  The 
banks  are  precipitous,  and  those  of  the  Pergama  are  so  steep  as  to 
need  no  defence.  In  modern  warfare  the  strong  place  of  Priam  would 
easily  fall  before  shot  and  shell,  but  javelins  from  the  opposite  height 
could  not  disturb  it.  Down  this  steep  bank  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  a  passage,  used  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
water  when  besieged  on  the  side  facing  the  plain.  On  the  summit  of 
the  hill  are  also  to  be  seen  many  large  hewn  blocks  of  stone,  deep  ex- 
cavations, and  other  strong  evidences  of  the  existence,  at  a  remote 
period,  of  the  habitation  of  man.  The  ascent  from  the  stream  is 
rugged  and  tedious,  but  of  so  much  interest  to  the  visitor,  that  he 
heeds  it  not.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  sufficient  to  explain  what 
some  have  deemed  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  the  Ilion.  Slop- 
ing down  to  the  plain,  the  eye  rests  upon  a  group  of  tall  poplars  and 
a  few  oaks,  and  beholds  a  little  stream  issuing  from  them  to  join  the 
Scamander.  This  has  its  rise  in  the  '  cold  and  warm  springs '  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  They  were  evidently  beyond  the  wall  which  pro- 
tected the  Pergama  from  approach  by  the  plain.  Masses  of  hewn 
rock  still  mark  the  line  of  this  defence. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  feelings  with  which  I  looked  down,  for  the 
first  time,  from  the  site  of  the  Pergama,  over  the  many  interesting 
points  on  the  plain,  which  I  had  already  visited.  I  could  distinctly 
trace  the  course  of  the  Scamander  down  to  its  mouth  in  the  sea,  near 
the  Turkish  castle  of  Kum  Kalay.  I  picture  to  myself  some  of  the 
great  scenes  so  beautifully  described  in  the  Hiad.  Around  me  were 
probably  the  tombs  of  Priam's  sons ;  where  we  stood  the  noble-hearted 
Hector  prepared  for  battle,  and  was  addressed  by  his  father : 

*  Th£  sage 


Who  strikes  his  reverend  head,  now  white  with  age : 
Oh !  stay  not,  stay  not,  g^rdless  and  alone. 
Hector,  my  loved,  my  dearest,  bravest  son ! 
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veils,  rending'  her  tresses,  and  bewailing  the  bitter  iate  of  her  dead 
son ;  the  groans  of  the  father,  his  heart  rent  with  grie^  which 

'  Driteb  him  to-and-fro 
With  all  the  raging  impotence  of  woe.' 

I  did  not  forget  the  fair  Andromache,  whose  tender  parting  frohi 
her  husband  is  so  touchingly  described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Iliad.  Near  where  I  stood  she  had  plied  her  *  melan- 
choly loom,'  and  her  handmaids  prepared  the  bath  ibr  her  husband's 
return,  when  she  heard  her  mother's  lamentations.  Distracted  with 
fear,  she  flies  to  the  dome  of  her  dwelling,  mounts  the  walls  now 
crumbled  beneath  my  feet,  casts  a  hasty  look  down  the  gentle  de- 
clivity leading  to  the  *  cold  and  warm '  springs,  and  seeing  the  dread- 
ful scene  of  her  dead  husband  dragged  along  the  ground : 

*  A  SUDDEN  darkness  shades  her  swerving  eyes. 
She  faints,  she  fails,  her  breath,  her  color  flies.' 

Withdrawing  my  eyes  from  the  animated  scene  which  Hector's 
death  must  have  occasioned  on  the  plain,  and  even  among  the  Grecian 
shipping  in  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander,  now  filled  up  by  the  alluvial 
deposits  from  the  plain  and  valley  beyond,  I  imagine  Priam  King  of 
Bion,  the  heart-broken  father,  descend  from  the  Pergama,  and  falling 
prostrate  before  Achilles,  embrace  his  knees,  bathe  his  hands  in  tears, 
and  beg  the  dead  body  of  the  best,  the  bravest  of  his  sons.  I  behold 
the  wife  and  mother,  frantic  with  despair,  kiss  the  pale  cheek  of  the 
departed  hero ;  all  Bion  move  out  of  the  Seian  gate,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  to  meet  the  mourning  train  ;  the  lamentations  of  the  Ibeauteous 
Helen  for  her  gallant  and  brave  defender;  the  preparation  of  the 
funeral  pyre,  the  burning  of  the  body,  the  erection,  over  the  ashes,  of 
the  mound  or  tomb,  by  which  I  stood  to  picture  out  the  scene ;  and 
thus  the  conclusion  of  the 

— '  HoNOBS  Hion  to  her  hero  paid, 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hsotob*8  shade.' 


THBBNODIA. 


DkadI  dead  I 
Jnst  as  the  darling  had  eome  to  know 
The  &ce  of  her  mother  who  loTed  her  so. 
She  faded  away  from  our  aching  sight, 
like  a  star  that  is  drowned  in  &e  morning  light. 

Dead  I  dead! 
And  nothing  is  left  of  her  now  but  the  shell 
That  held  her  pure  spirit.    Ah !  well,  well, 
God  knows  what  is  best,  or  to  smite  or  to  spare 
And  the  lamb  it  safe  tn  the  Shxfhkrd'b  care. 

Dead!  dendl 
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CHINESE       SKETCHES. 


BT  JOUX   E.   DUKK,  UXITED  STlTia  HATT. 


CHINESE      MUSIC. 


In  music,  (if  that  can  be  called  music  which  is  composed  of  the 
most  discordant  sounds  it  is  possible  to  imagine,)  the  Chinese  are  not 
only  behind  the  age,  but  behind  two  or  three  hundred  ages  back. 
They  have  no  very  great  variety  of  instruments ;  and  therefore  seem 
to  have  it  in  view  to  make  up  in  noise  what  they  lack  in  number. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  gongs,  cymbals,  a  diminutive  drum,  two 
stringed  instruments,  a  wired  instrument,  three  wind  instruments,  and 
the  tum-tum.  Their  gongs  and  cymbals  are  original,  and  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  little  drum  is  made  of  pig-skin,  and  sounds  like  a 
pair  of  very  loud  castanets,  with  the  addition  of  a  sort  of  ringing 
noise.  One  stringed  instrument  is  like  a  lute,  and  the  other,  (called  by 
the  Portuguese  viola^)  is  a  small  violin  with  but  three  strings.  The 
wired  instrument  is  a  thin  harp-shaped  box,  having  brass  wires  drawn 
across  it,  like  the  strings  of  a  piano-forte ;  this  is  laid  horizontally, 
and  played  upon  with  two  bamboo  sticks.  Two  of  the  wind  instm- 
ments  are  of  brass.  One  resembles  a  clarionet  in  shape,  and  the  bag* 
pipes  in  tone ;  the  other,  a  large  base  instrument,  resembles  nothing 
that  I  know  of  in  shape,  and  the  loAving  of  a  distressed  cow  in  sound. 
The  third  wind  instrument  is  a  flute,  closely  akin  to  ours.  The  tum- 
tum  is  from  India,  and  is  somewhat  like  our  small  drum. 

The  musical  scale  of  the  Chinese  consists  of  only  five  notes,  instead 
of  seven,  and  their  music  is  not  written  on  five  lines  like  ours,  but  in 
perpendicular  columns,  like  the  characters  in  their  books.  The  eleva- 
tion or  depression  of  tones  is  indicated  by  distinctive  names.  They 
have  no  semi-tones,  and  hence  arises  a  tedious  monotony  of  sound. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  resemblance  between  the  Chinese  melodies  and 
the  ancient  Scottish  airs.  If  this  be  so,  Scotch  music  in  the  days  of 
Ossian  must  have  been  much  ruder  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  repre- 
sented, for  of  all  unearthly  sounds,  Chinese  singing  is  perhaps  the 
most  unearthlv.  Tliere  is  no  noise  like  it.  Those  who  have  attended 
a  genuine  Chinese  theatrical  performance,  have  had  a  specimen  of  how 
the  men  acquit  themselves  in  song ;  but  Chinese  music  can  only  be 
heard  to  perfection  by  strolling  through  the  narrow  streets  of  a  Chi- 
nese town.  Men,  women  and  children  all  strain  their  voices  to  the 
utmost  pitch,  and  give  out  a  sort  of  double-fortiOed  squeaking  falsetto. 
The  singers  are  usually  accompanied  by  the  viola,  and  sometimes  by 
the  pig-skin  drum  likewise.    One's  tympanum  throbs  and  thmma  as 
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though  a  dozen  fairies  were  beating  npon  it.  Yet  the  Chinese  have 
their  Jenny  Linds,  Grisis  and  Sontags ;  their  Lablaches  and  Tambur- 
ininis.  They  have  their  '  infant  phenomena,'  too,  who,  if  they  keep 
their  lungs  whole  until  arriving  at  mature  age,  certainly  deserve  the 
name.  You  are  frequently  called  upon  to  admire  what  in  any  other 
place  than  a  Chinese  town  you  would  suppose  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  piteous  complaint  of  a  pig  jammed  under  a  gate ;  being  all  the 
time  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  lest  the  warbler  should  break  a 
blood-vessel  in  your  presence. 

Unlike  our  private  singers  at  home,  the  Chinese  need  no  pressing  to 
*  favor '  a  company  with  a  song.  On  the  contrary,  the  performances 
are  generally  voluntary,  and  the  performers  never  give  the  excuse  of 
cough  or  cold.  In  truth,  a  slight  cold  is  rather  an  improvement  upon 
their  style.  The  willingness  wdth  which  they  entertain  you  in  this  re- 
spect is  only  equalled  hy  the  evident  vanity  of  the  singers,  or  the  ex- 
ulting pride  of  the  by-standers  of  celestial  origin.  '  That  booty  ? ' 
one  will  ask ;  and  others,  '  How  you  likee  dat  ? '  '  What  you  tinkee 
dat  ? '  '  'Merican  side  can  sing  so  booty  ? '  To  all  of  which  it  must 
be  your  invariable  rule  to  give  the  expected  answers,  or  you  will  im- 
mediately find  yourself  involved  in  a  discussion  in  their  horrible  lingo, 
called  Pigeon-English,  of  which  you  are  sure  to  have  the  worst,  for 
the  odds  are  too  strong  against  you. 

So  long  as  a  Chinese  songstress  can  keep  herself  surrounded  by  lis- 
teners she  will  sing ;  and  I  believe  really  that  singing  in  a  Chinese 
town,  like  the  reveille  and  tattoo  of  Great  Britain  around  the  world, 
never  ceases.  Their  favorite  hour  is  just  at  the  close  of  twilight. 
When  all  else  is  still,  and  silence  would  reign  with  darkness,  howls  and 
squeals  begin  to  float  upon  th#  air ;  at  first  low  and  indistinct,  but 
soon  loud,  confused  and  piercing.  Almost  every  other  door-step  is 
thronged  with  noisy  musicians,  (your  pardon,  Euterpe!)  and  their 
eager  and  admiring  listeners.  From  windows  and  casements  come 
the  tones  of  more  delicate  and  retired  singers,  beatifying  a  select  party 
within.  Every  group  has  at  least  one  '  infant  phenomenon,'  the  gen- 
tle cadence  of  whose  voice  may  occasionally  be  heard,  followed  by 
exclamations  of  astonishment  and  delight,  repeated  perhaps  for  the 
hundredth  time.  Be  the  theme  of  any  song  plaintive  or  gay,  the  tune 
seems  to  be  much  the  same,  and  at  times  a  hideous  chorus  will  startle 
you  into  the  belief  that  fiends  are  let  loose  upon  earth. 

According  to  my  observation,  the  gong  and  cymbals  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  performances  at  public  *  sing-songs '  and  theatres. 
The  energy  with  which  the  performers  call  the  undoubted  powers  of 
their  instruments  into  requisition  is  distressing  to  barbarians.  Amid 
embroidered  silks,  tinsel,  painted  lanterns,  gilding,  and  fire-crackers, 
your  thoughts  are  savagely  monopolized  by  the  gong  and  cymbals. 
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Once  in  a  long  while  the  other  more  modest,  but  no  less  grating  in- 
struments may  be  heard,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Just  as  you  begin 
to  fancy  you  can  discover  something  like  a  turn  to  a  tune,  tariffs  iung^ 
ching^  crash^  ting  go  the  gong  and  cymbals.  And  such  is  Chinese 
music. 

It  was  at  Cumsingmiin,  a  small  fishing  and  smuggling  village,  that  I 
first  entered  a  Chinese  theatre.  This  was  but  a  temporary  edifice. 
For  several  days  many  persons  were  engaged  in  erecting  an  immense 
firail-looking  building,  which,  w^hen  completed,  w^as  indeed  a  singular 
structure.  There  was  not  a  nail  in  it ;  but  the  whole  frame  was  built 
of  bamboo  lashed  with  ratan.  The  roof  was  of  palm-leaf,  and  the 
sides,  which  were  ornamented  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
paintings  I  ever  saw,  were  of  matting :  altogether  it  was  an  ingenious 
contrivance.  The  theatre  drew  together  a  great  concourse  of  people 
from  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  and  fofl:  a  week  Cumsingmiin 
was  quite  gay.  The  company  performing  was  from  Canton,  and  it 
w^as  said  by  the  long-tailed  critics  that  they  played  their  parts  tolera- 
bly well.  Although  amused,  I  was  not  much  interested  in  the  Chi- 
nese plays,  of  course.  These  appeared  always  to  be  operatic  dramas  or 
dramatic  operas,  and  to  me  there  came  nothing  but  confused,  undreamt- 
of sounds,  led  by  squeaking  voices.  The  clarionet-like  instrument,  which 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  severe  cold,  kept  up  a  running  accompaniment 
with  every  singer,  while  the  rest  of  the  instruments,  stoutly  supported 
by  squibs  and  fire-crackers,  performed  their  parts  in  a  manner  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  celestial  audience. 

I  liave  seen  in  China  a  musical  box  manufactured  at  Geneva, 
which  plays  all  the  Cliinese  airs.  These  are  four  in  number.  But 
from  this  one  does  not  obtain  a  positively  correct  idea  of  the  music  of 
the  celestials,  for  the  instrument  is  so  much  more  harmonious  in  tone 
than  any  they  have,  that  although  the  airs  themselves  are  &ithfully 
preserved  throughout,  they  are  disguised. 


•PIGEON. ENGLISH.' 

In  an  attempt  at  the  pronunciation  of  many  English  words,  the 
Chinese  frequently  convert  them  into  others  of  the  same  language. 
This  is  particularly  and  more  perceptibly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
word  business  ;  which,  when  turned  out  by  a  Chinese  tongue,  becomes 
pigeon :  sometimes  spelt  pidjin.  Hence  comes  Pigeo7i-English^  a  gib- 
berish introduced  into  China,  by  which  all  transactions  with  foreigners 
are  arranged.  It  is  not  only  bad,  or  rather  execrable  English,  but  it 
has  actually  become  a  language  of  itself.  It  will  not  do  to  address  a 
Chinese  merchant  or  shop-keeper  in  English  proper,  and  expect  him 
to  understand  you,  permitting  him,  of  course,  to  use  the  gibberish ; 
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but  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  this  peculiar  mode  of  addressing  all  China- 
men thrown  in  immediate  contact  with  foreigners. 

Pigeon-English,  or  Inglissee-talkee^  is  composed  of  English  words, 
having,  for  the  most  part,  Portuguese  terminations,  to  which  a  few 
real  words  of  Portuguese  and  fewer  of  Chinese  are  added.  But  all 
this  must  be  tumbled  into  the  awkward  idioms  of  the  Chinese,  and 
great  care  is  required  in  speaking  it,  for  many  words  which  we  use  in 
one  sense,  the  Chinese  understand  in  another.  The  language,  as  it 
then  stands,  is  the  very  perfection  of  absurdity.  Besides,  the  Chinese 
experience  much  difficulty  in  properly  pronouncing  some  of  our  con- 
sonants in  certain  positions,  and  will  frequently  transpose  an  I  for  an  n, 
an  r  for  an  ^,  etc.  etc. 

The  more  thoroughly  to  explain  what  I  mean,  and  to  give  the  reader 
a  further  insight  into  this  ludicrous  peculiarity  of  a  portion  of  the 
celestial  beings  who  inhabit  the  flowery  kingdom,  I  will,  with  his  per- 
mission, imagine  myself  shopping  in  company  with  him,  up  and  down 
old  and  new  China  streets,  in  Canton,  at  a  time  previous  to  the  de- 
struction of  its  factories  by  the  natives,  and  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  English. 

First,  then,  we  want  to  buy  some  lacquered- ware,  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, enter  the  shop  of  Hipqua  in  New  China-street. 

*  How  you  do,  Hipqua  ?  ' 

*  Welly  wen,  tankee  ;  how  you  do  ? ' 

*  I  well.    What  have  got  ? ' 

Here  I  might  as  well  mention  that  you  should  never  ask  imme- 
diately for  what  you  want  of  a  Chinese  shop-keeper,  for  experience  has 
taught  many  that  it  makes  a  difference  of  two  or  three  hundred  per 
cent  in  the  price.  What  you  are  actually  in  search  of,  should  be 
stumbled  upon  accidentally,  as  it  were,  and  the  price  asked  as  though 
it  were  done  as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity.  Yet  the  part  must  be 
well  played,  for  these  fellows  are  keen  observers.  But  to  our  conver- 
sation. 

The  invariable  reply  to  the  above  question  is : 

'  Anyting  hab  got.    What  ting  want  yee  ? ' 

*  I  no  sabee ;  lettee  my  see  something.' 

Here  many  articles  are  produced,  and  we  will  suppose  that  we  — 
that  is,  the  reader  and  myself — want  a  nest  of  tea-poys,  or  small  tea- 
tables. 

'  How  muchee  this  cigar-boxee  ? ' 

*  Oh !  dat  cigar-boxee  I  dat  tree  quart  dollar.' 

*  Too  muchee.     More  cheap  have  got  ? ' 
'  No  ;  more  cheap  no  got.' 

'  Can  catchee  one  all  same  that,  half  dollar.' 

*  No ;  no  all  de  same.' 


V 
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*Yes!' 

'  Where  can  catchee  ?  ' 

*  In  Old  China-street.' 

'  Ay,  yah  I  no  can.  Spose  you  want  yee,  my  can  catchee  one,  hap 
dollar ;  no  so  good  dissee.' 

*  What  for  you  talkee  my  so  fashion ;  no  occasion.  My  sabee  pro- 
per price.' 

*  No,  you  no  sabee  proper  price.' 

*  Ay,  yah  !  why  you  no  talkee  my  proper  pigeon  ? ' 

*  My  talkee  proper  pigeon.    Teeruly,  my  talkee  proper  price.' 
Now  you  take  up  a  work-box  or  something  else,  and  very  much  the 

same  conversation  ensues.  Then  we  say,  'Good  day,  Hipqaa;'  to 
which  he  replies,  '  Goo'  bye ! '  But  suddenly  we  perceive  peeping  out 
from  a  yellow  paper  covering  the  legs  of  some  tea-poys.  Without 
turning  round,  but  continuing  toward  the  door,  one  of  us  asks: 
'  How  muchee  tea-poy  all  same  that  ?  ' 

Hipqua's  manner  instantly  undergoes  a  change,  if  we  play  our  parts 
as  we  should,  and,  instead  of  appearing  indifferent  as  before,  he  shows 
great  anxiety  to  make  a  bargain. 

*  You  want  yee  ? ' 

'  No,  no  want  yee.' 

*  Stop !  makee  look  see.'  The  paper  is  stripped  from  the  legs  and 
the  top,  and  you  see  before  you  the  very  thing  you  want.  But  you 
must  endeavor  to  control  even  the  expression  of  your  countenance,  or 
the  cunning  old  rogue  will  detect  you.  *  Ah  1 '  he  continues,  *  dat 
numraer  one ;  fus  chop.    Wenny  cheap,  too  cheapee.' 

*  My  tinkee  that  cargo-pigeon ' —  cargo-pigeon  meaning  an  article 
made  for  exportation. 

*  No !  can  seekeeure  dat  no  cargo-pigeon.    You  likee,  no  likee  ? ' 
'  How  muchee  ?  ' 

*  How  muchee  you  gib  ? ' 

And  now,  probably,  a  very  good  bargain  is  struck. 

From  Hipqua's  we  go  to  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  curiosities,  and  over- 
haul and  appear  delighted  with  every  thing,  except  that  which  we  de- 
sire to  purchase. 

'  First  chop  curios  have  got,  my  tinkee.' 

*  Yes,'  rejoins  old  Mauchow,  '  nummer  one  curio.' 

'  How  long  tim  have  catchee  this  curio  ? '  we  ask,  looking  at  some 
carved  images  of  little  value  with  great  earnestness. 
'  Hab  catchee  he  two  day,  no  more.' 
This,  of  course,  you  know  to  be  a  fib. 

*  My  tinkee  he  olo.' 

*  No !  no  olo  ;  he  new.' 

*  What  side  he  come  from  ? ' 
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'  Pekin.' 

Another.  We  know  that  they  were  made  about  two  streets  off. 
However,  you  profess  to  want  some  of  them  very  much :  the  shop- 
keeper demands  an  enormous  price ;  you  demur ;  he  comes  down  one- 
quarter,  then  one-half;  you  tell  him  it  is  too  late  now,  and  as  you  are 
leaving  the  shop,  you  —  accidentally,  to  all  appearance —*  almost 
stumble  over  the  thing  you  desire,  and  about  which,  as  at  Hipqua's, 
you  do  not  seem  at  all  earnest.  Tour  bargain  is  made,  and  we  de- 
part. All  this  has  not  been  done,  the  reader  doubtlessly  understands, 
without  much  the  same  sort  of  conversation  as  that  described  in  our 
visit  to  the  other  shop. 

From  the  curiosity-shop  we  go  to  others,  and,  in  like  manner,  make 
our  purchases. 

The  boat-men  and  boat-women,  the  servants  of  the  different  reri- 
dences,  the  coolies  about  the  hougs,  and  all  who  have  any  intercourse 
with  foreigners  are  adepts  in  this  business-lingo.  The  French,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  and  the  Parsees,  Armenians,  and  Asiatic  Jews  resid- 
ing in  China,  though  they  may  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  soon  learn  to  speak  fluently  in  pigeon-English.  In  &ct, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  business  without  learning  it. 

If  my  reader  will  continue  with  me  a  few  minutes  longer,  I  will  in- 
troduce him  into  the  house  of  a  foreign  resident  of  China,  whom  we 
will  suppose  to  foe  a  man  of  family  of  the  name  of  Smith.  Well  then, 
we  ring  the 'bell,  and  the  servant  appears.  Now,  in  most  of  the  resi- 
dences of  foreigners  in  China  the  drawing-rooms  and  parlors,  and  din- 
ing-rooms, too,  are  above  the  ground-floor,  and  all  up-stairs  is  desig- 
nated as  ^  top-side,'  while  down-stairs  is  known  as  ^  bottoni-side.'  Of 
course  we  ask  for  the  lady.    *  Missee  have  got  ? ' 

If  the  lady  be  not  at  home,  the  reply  of  the  long-tailed  domestic  is, 
*  No  got ;  *  if  the  contrary  —  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  the  case  in 
this  instance  — he  will  say :  *'  Missee  hab  got  top-side.'  After  this  an- 
swer we  soon  wind  our  way  up  to  her  presence,  and  after  making  our- 
selves agreeable,  if  we  can,  for  a  little  while,  we  are  about  to  go,  when 
she  politely  insists  on  our  remaining  to  tiffin^  and  rings  the  bell.  Upon 
the  entrance  of  the  servant,  you  just  have  time  to  wonder  if  those 
sweet  lips  are  to  be  polluted  by  pigeon-English,  when  out  it  comes : 

*  Boy ' — every  Chinese  man-servant  is  a  boy,  be  he  old  as  Methuse- 
lah —  *  catchee  chow-chow  top-side  chop-chop.*  Which  means,  bring 
luncheon  up-stairs  immediately. 

This  all  sounds  oddly  enough  at  first,  but  the  ear  soon  accustoms  it- 
self to  pigeon-English,  even  when  the  words  are  uttered  by  lovely 
woman. 
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CHINESE        SOLDIERY. 


It  is  not  very  long  since  a  war  between  England  and  France  on  the 
one  side,  and  China  on  the  other,  was  brought  to  a  dose.  The  result 
of  this  was  a  compact  favorable  to  all  Christendom.  In  view  of  this 
event,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  old  Knickebbocker  to  learn  the  character  of  the  armies 
with  which  the  forces  of  these  two  great  allied  powers  were  brought 
in  conflict.  Having  some  years  ago  become  acquainted  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  those  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  is 
confided,  this  information  I  shall  endeavor  to  impart  to  others. 

Perhaps  no  people  in  the  world  more  deserve  the  soubriquet  of  *  tag- 
rag-and-bob-tail '  than  those  persons  who  compose  the  less  invincible 
than  noisy  and  turbulent  armies  of  China.  Their  shaved  heads  and  long 
queues,  tattered  loose  trowsers  and  jackets,  primitive  and  almost  use- 
less weapons,  and  the  generally  grotesque  and  filthy  appearance  they 
present,  render  them  subjects  of  ridicule  to  the  outside  barbarians ; 
and  why  they  should  be  so,  is  incomprehensible  to  the  celestial  war- 
riors. They  suppose  themselves  superior  to  any  troops  in  the  world, 
and  well  designed  by  their  imposing  aspect,  when  drawn  up  in  battle- 
array,  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  their  stoutest  adversaries.  Yet 
they  know  that  they  are  laughed  at ;  they  know  that  they  have  been 
not  only  defeated,  but  whipped  most  outrageously  by  Christians,  and 
may  be  again ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  their  insuperable  vanity  wiQ 
not  permit  them  for  one  moment  to  admit  the  superiority  in  arms  of 
any  other  nation  —  even  to  themselves.  One  would  £mcy  from  this 
that  they  might  be  imbued  with  something  like  a  spirit  for  conflict ; 
but  alas !  they  are,  except  when  fighting  against  each  other,  the  yeri- 
est  cowards,  I  sincerely  believe,  of  all  God's  creatures.  This  may 
arise  in  a  measure  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  are  fiur 
behind  western  armies  in  their  implements  of  warfare,  although  they 
never  would  allow  that  this  were  so  in  the  presence  of  a  foreigner. 

I  once  saw  a  review  and  parade  of  Chinese  troops,  and  can  with 
truth  aver  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  diverting  spectacles  I  ever  be- 
held in  my  life.  First  came  banners,  gongs,  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
composed  of  three  or  four  awkward  riders  on  as  many  shaggy  and 
stumbling  ponies,  a  field-piece,  looking  as  though  it  might  be  more 
formidable  to  friends  than  foes,  and  a  general  oflicer  in  a  sedan  chair, 
surrounded  by  his  staff.  Following  these  was  a  body  of  about  a 
thousand  men,  being  infantry  and  artillery  agreeably  interspersed,  free 
from  the  restraint  of  any  rule  or  order  of  march.  Then  succeeded 
more  banners,  more  gongs,  and  more  cavalry,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  the  commander-in-chief^  in  an  immense  double  sedan-chair,  borne 
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by  eight  coolies,  likewise  surrounded  by  his  staff,  and  having  immedi- 
ately in  his  rear  a  corps  of  twenty  chosen  men,  armed  with  percussion 
muskets.  Next  came  a  perfect  avalance  of  old  rusty  cannon,  mounted 
on  field- carriages  that  would  go  sideways,  as  they  were  dragged  along 
by  some  of  the  rear-guard.  An  officer  mounted  on  a  particularly 
lazy  white  pony,  and  sitting  on  the  end  of  his  own  queue,  seemed  to 
have  the  command  of  these ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  war- 
steed  could  avoid  injury  in  consequence  of  the  eccentric  manoeuvres 
of  the  crab  like  artillery.  Last  came  what  should  have  been  first, 
(but  the  Chinese  always  reverse  every  thing;)  a  corps  of  pioneers. 
Or,  if  they  were  not  pioneers,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  call  them. 

The  uniform  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  is  by  no  means  the  least  amus- 
ing of  their  peculiarities.  The  jacket  they  wear  is  of  the  approved 
celestial  pattern,  and  generally  red.  On  both  front  and  back  there  is 
a  white  patch,  having  inscribed  upon  it  in  black  sometimes  the  num- 
ber or  name  of  the  regiment,  but  more  frequently  the  Chinese  cha- 
racter signifying  savage  intrepidity,  or  bravery  to  recklessness.  The 
intention  of  this  is,  that  the  enemy  shall  be  awed,  when  the  Chinese 
themselves  are  either  on  the  advance  or  retreat.  Upon  their  heads 
they  seem  to  toss  the  cast-off  caps  of  mandarins.  Their  trowsers  are 
either  plain  white,  or  black  oiled  cotton,  made  full  in  the  legs,  and 
sagging  down  behind  like  an  empty  sack.  Besides,  they  are  generally 
torn,  and  flutter  from  their  legs  in  the  breeze,  like  pennons  from  the 
masts  of  a  junk. 

There  are  but  few  fire-arms  to  be  found  among  the  Chinese  armies, 
and  those  are,  in  general  of  the  rudest  kind.  They  have  the  old 
match-lock  and  fire-lock ;  muskets  being  very  rarely  used  by  them. 
Not, 'I  presume,  on  account  of  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  arms, 
but  because,  as  in  every  thing,  the  prejudices  and  and  great  attach- 
ment to  established  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  paramount  to  all  else. 
Their  weapons  consist  chiefly  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  lance,  the 
javelin,  the  mace,  and  one  resembling  an  immense  cheese-knife  on  a 
long  pole,  and  another  a  trident.  The  two  last-named  are  called  the 
cow-lin  and  pah^  and  are  said  to  be  formidable  at  close  quarters. 
They  carry  also  the  double  short-sword,  which  they  use,  it  must  be 
confessed,  with  great  dexterity.  But,  after  all,  the  great  weapons  of 
the  Chinese  soldiery  are  noise  and  confusion.  Gong-sounding,  cracker 
and  squib-firing,  the  clash  and  clatter  of  arms,  and  the  prattle  of 
tongues,  besides  yells,  and  various  feats  of  a  gynma«tio  character, 
which  are  of  no  ordinary  skill  or  activity,  they  seem  to  regard  as  a 
sure  means  of  intimidating  an  advancing  foe.  In  this  they  have  had 
fatal  instances  of  their  egregious  error  of  late ;  yet  they  adhere  stead- 
fastly to  the  old  tactics,  and  I  suppose  ever  will. 

A  Chinese  warrior  then  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  dangerous 
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person,  although,  like  a  rat  when  cornered,  he  will  fight.  Otherwise, 
he  appears  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  waving  of  banners  and 
small  flags,  the  sounding  of  goiigs,  and  the  occasional  diBcharge  of  a 
rude  fire-arm,  or  in  lieu  of  that,  a  summerset  or  two.  Great  yictories 
have  frequently  been  reported  by  generals  after  such  an  extraordinary 
demonstration  as  this  by  their  armies.  Among  the  imperialist  and 
rebel  troops  I  have  seen  thousands  engaged  on  both  sides  for  hours  at 
a  time,  when  the  little  damage  sustained  on  either  side  was  incredi- 
ble. Yet  there  were  occasions  when  both  armies  fought  well,  though 
neither  of  them  would  have  stood  before  Europeans  or  Americans. 


OPIUM. 

The  opium  trade  in  China  has  been  legalized.  But  as  it  wns  con- 
ducted of  late  years,  it  was  most  absurd  to  call  it  smuggling.  Beride 
fast-sailing  ships  to  fetch  the  ^  drug,'  as  it  is  termed  by  the  import- 
ers and  dealers,  from  Calcutta  and  other  ports  of  India,  the  steamers 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Onental  Company  openly  engaged  in  the  tra^ 
fie.  All  the  smuggling  that  was  done  commenced  subsequently  to  its 
ari-ival  on  the  Chinese  coast,  and  for  this  purpose  small  clippers  and 
Chinese  vessels,  technically  termed  '  smug-boats,'  were  employed. 

The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium  by  the  government  of  ClunA 
was  merely  nominal  after  all ;  for  many  facilities  were  allowed  for- 
eigners for  its  introduction  —  not  only  at  the  verge,  but  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  —  and  some  of  the  mandarin-boats,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  revenue  and  prevent  idl  smugglings 
frequently  became,  by  bribery,  the  means  of  conveying  it  some  dis- 
tance toward  the  interior.  , 

For  the  reception  of  opium  on  its  arrival  from  India,  vesselSy  called 
receiving-ships,  were  anchored  in  several  harbors.  From  these  it  was 
re -shipped  into  the  smaller  craft,  and  finally  found  its  way  throughout 
the  empire  and  continued  its  havoc.  The  five  ports  opened  after  the 
first  war  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  as  well  as  Hong-Kong  and 
Cum-sing-miin,  (a  small  harbor  about  fourteen  miles  from  Macao,) 
AvcTc  entrepots  for  opium.  There  was  scarcely  a  mercantile  house  cf 
any  standing  in  China  but  what  was  engaged  in  this  trade ;  nor  was 
this  regarded  as  a  derogation.  Millions  were  invested  in  it,  and  mil- 
lions made  by  it ;  and  its  prices  and  sales  were  quoted,  as  now,  in  the 
newspapers  of  India  and  China  as  regularly  as  the  prices  and  sales  of 
stocks  at  home. 

That  the  continual  use  of  opium  is  destructive,  the  reader  need  not 
be  informed.  Yet  he  can  have  no  conception  of  the  ravages  it  is  oomr 
mitting  in  China.  The  families  distressed,  the  widows  and  orphaoi 
thrown  upon  the  cold,  unfeeling  world,  and  the  estates  squandcind  hy 
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means  of  the  pernicious  poppy,  it  is  not  attempted  to  number.  How 
completely  lost  is  the  imagination  while  contempls^ting  this !  In  a 
country  where  the  population  can  only  be  guessed  at  —  so  vast,  so 
extensive,  as  to  seem  to  its  inhabitants  without  limits  —  misery  and 
sorrow  must,  under  any  circumstances,  walk  uncontrolled  in  its  midst. 
But  when  a  powerful  enemy,  the  companion  of  death,  wearing  the 
semblance  of  a  friend,  insinuates  himself  within  the  threshold,  tempta- 
tion is  followed  by  decay,  and  thousands  are  abandoned  and  thousands 
lost. 

With  the  rebels,  who  pretend  to  be  Christians,  drinking  to  excess, 
and  smoking  either  tobacco  or  opium,  are  contrary,  they  believe,  to 
the  laws  of  both  God  and  man.  And  they  have  added  an  eleventh 
commandment  in  their  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  which  is :  'Thou 
shalt  not  use  opium.'  Among  the  enthusiasts  this  is,  perhaps,,  all  very 
well,  but  the  masses  only  seem  to  regard  these  as  crimes  on  account 
of  the  punishment  they  bring  with  them  from  the  magistrates.  Hoping 
to  obtain  a  little  insight  into  their  belief  in  these  matters,  I  once 
asked  some  of  the  people  —  that  is,  the  genuine  bi  rcoXXoi  —  through 
an  interpreter,  why  they  never  drank  nor  smoked  ?  The  answer  '^as, 
in  all  cases,  because  they  would  be  bambooed, 

'  And  why,'  continued  I,  '  do  you  not  smoke  opium  ?  ' 
'  Oh  f '  they  replied,  '  we  should  be  beheaded  if  we  did  that ! ' 
Just  as  though  a  man  at  home  had  said  :  '  I  do  not  commit  murder, 
because  I  shall  be  hanged  for  it.'  And  many  might  have  said  it,  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  times  by-gone,  when  criminals  were  punished  and  a  felon 
was  called  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  not  a  defendant ;  and  a  man  who 
stole  was  called  a  thief;  and  a  man  who  set  fire  to  a  house  was  called 
an  incendiary ;  and  a  man  who  killed  another  was  called  a  murderer. 
The  opium-smoker  is  an  old  man  at  thirty.     With  pale,  sunken 
cheek  and  haggard  in  expression,  with  eye  hollow,  languid,  and  rest-^ 
less,  he  stalks  about,  the  very  personification  of  ruin.     Wan  as  he  is, 
and  drowsy  as  he  sometimes  must  be,  he  seems,  at  intervals,  imbued 
with  a  peculiarly  brilliant  imagination.     His  flights  of  fancy  carry  him* 
far  into  the  ethereal  world.     Descending,  he  longs  for  his  pipe,  to» 
which,  as  soon  as  his  employment  will  permit,  he  returns.    There  are 
opium-smokers  in  all  classes,  who  have  their  different  smoking-houses. 
The  quality  of  the  opium,  and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  attending  its* 
inhalation,  differ,  of  course,  according  to  the  rank,  wealth,  taste,  or 
refinement  of  the  smoker.     But  among  the  rich  the  habit  is  most  fre- 
quently indulged  in  at  home. 

I  was  once  invited  to  a  sort  of  aoire^  d*  opium^'  or,  as  my  host 
expressed  it,  a  '  smokee  pigeon,'  and,  by  way  of  experiment,  took  a 
pipe.  After  whiffing  off  ten  bowlfuls,  a  thick  fog  appeared  before  my 
visual  organs,  and  I  was  affected  with  partial  deafiaess,  accompanied  by 
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a  siDging  in  the  ears  similar  to  that  caused  by  indulging  too  freely  in 
quinine.  I  immediately  aroused  myself,  being  very  well  satisfied  with 
this  experience  without  going  any  farther.  My  very  polite  and  hos- 
pitable Celestial  friends  remonstrated,  but  I  was  obdurate,  and  refosed 
to  prolong  the  heavenly  enjoyment.  They  regarded  me  after  this  as 
more  of  a  barbarian  than  ever. 

A  pipe,  to  be  properly  enjoyed,  must  be  taken  upon  a  Inzarioiis 
couch.  Reclining,  with  the  head  resting  upon  a  hard  bamboo  pillow, 
and  a  small  lamp,  filled  with  tea-oil,  burning  by  his  side,  the  opium- 
smoker  prepares  the  poison  for  his  bowl.  This  is  done  by  holding  a 
small  quantity,  which  has  already  undergone  a  preliminary  process  at 
the  manufacturer's,  over  the  flame  after  attaching  it  to  the  end  of  a 
silver  probe-shaped  pin  made  for  the  purpose.  When  thus  scorched 
by  the  heat,  the  opium,  which  is  of  the  consistency  of  paste,  bubbles, 
contracts,  and  run  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  pin,  and  by  dexterously 
twisting  and  turning  this  over  the  light  of  the  lamp,  a  pointed  cone  is 
formed  of  about  the  size  of  a  homoeopathic  globule.  This  is  placed  in 
the  aperture  of  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  made  to  receive  it  and  held  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  flame.  In  three  or  four  puffs,  every  one 
of  which  draws  smoke  into  the  lungs,  it  is  gone,  and  the  operation 
has  to  be  repeated ;  and  so  on,  over  and  over  again.  The  number  of 
pipes  smoked  varies  according  to  the  inclination  or  strength  of  nenres. 

A  more  sensual,  and  a  very  common  mode  of  enjoying  opium- 
smoking,  is  to  be  surrounded  by  young  and  beautiful  women  —  that 
is,  Chinese  beauties,  not  unfrequently  virgins  —  arrayed  in  gorgeous 
silks  and  decked  with  flowers,  who  fill  the  pipe  when  necessary  and 
receive  by  turn  the  reclining  form  into  their  arms.  Thus,  in  a  haiy, 
mazy  bewilderment  of  pleasure  and  delight,  the  senses  gradually  fiide 
away,  and  the  opium-smoker  sleeps  —  perchance  dies  I 
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Suits  of  cloth  soon  wear  out,  but  they'll  do  well  enough 

For  those  who  the  tailor  can  pay : 
But  for  durable  suits,  India-Rubber  *s  the  stuff, 

For  they  last  a  Goodyear  and  a  Day. 
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^  THE     G-RA.VE     CREEK     M:0XJN"I>. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  I  was  one  of  a  party  that  embarked  upon  one 
of  those  lumber-rafts  that  annually  leave  the  head-waters  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  its  tributaries  and  float  down  the  almost  endless  maze  of 
the  Ohio's  silvery  tide.  Of  the  adventures  that  befell  us  I  do  not 
propose  to  write.  My  object  is  more  particularly  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  some  of  those  ancient  relics  that  stand  as  mementoes  of  the 
past  along  that  river.  After  various  fortunes,  we  found  our  unwieldy 
water-craft  overpowered  by  the  raw  winds  of  March,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  'tie  up,'  as  the  lumber-men  call  it,  and  await  milder 
breezes  and  more  genial  skies. 

To  our  great  delight,  we  found  ourselves  in  sight  of  the  great  In- 
dian Mound  that  looms  up  from  the  plain,  a  silent  and  mysterious 
relic  of  a  lost  race.  A  walk  of  over  two  miles  along  the  track  of  the 
'  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road '  brought  us  to  the  little  village  of 
Moundsville.  This  place  is  at  the  mouth  of  '  Big  Grave  Creek,'  and 
about  fifteen  miles  below  Wheeling  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  The 
Creek  was  named  by  the  Indians,  and  the  town  by  the  present  inhab- 
itants, after  the  Mound,  that  is  the  only  object  of  interest  thete. 

After  considerable  .difficulty  we  found  an  ill-shapen  dwarf,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  and  by  him  were  ad- 
mitted through  the  gate  of  a  high  board  fence  that  inclosed  the 
Mound.  I  had  then  gratified  a  curiosity  of  twenty  years'  standing. 
I  had  often  seen  this  olden  relic  as  I  had  floated  by  the  place  either 
upon  some  raft  or  one  of  the  floating  palaces  of  the  western  waters. 
But  now  I  stood  at  its  base.  This  has  been  called  an '  Indian  Mound ; ' 
but  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  built  by  a  race  of  people 
that  have  become  extinct,  and  forgotten  save  for  these  mysterious  rel- 
ics. Certain  it  is,  the  Indians  had  not  the  skill  or  the  means  to 
accomplish  such  a  work. 

This  singular  structure  rises  out  of  a  plain  that  extends  for  some 
distance  up  Big  Grave  Creek.  It  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  over 
seventy-five  feet  in  height.  Its  base  covers  an  area  of  one  acre.  It  is 
some  fifty  rods  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  rises  in  the  shape  of 
a  perfect  cone.  Its  sidfe  are  steep  and  precipitous  —  so  much  so  that 
one  cannot  climb  its  sides  but  with  difllculty.  On  these  sides  grow 
lofty  and  gigantic  trees  from  base  to  apex.  On  the  summit,  which  is 
reached  by  a  winding  path  which  nearly  encircles  the  Mound,  is  a  flat 
area,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  regular  con- 
cavity. It  is  now  levelled  off  and  covered  partly  by  a  rude  summer- 
house  sadly  gone  to  decay. 

This  and  the  large  trees  growing  near  the  summit  are  cut  full  of 
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inscriptions  of  visitors'  names ;  of  coarse  our  little  party  also  left  their 
cards^  our  residences,  day  of  the  month,  year,  etc.  When  first  dis- 
covered, a  single  white  oak  of  huge  dimensions  rose  like  a  flag-staff 
from  this  concavity.  But  this  was  cut  down  by  vandal  hands  to  make 
room  for  the  rickety  summer-house. 

A  few  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  grounds  commenced  excava- 
tions into  the  bowels  of  this  relic  of  antiquity.  He  proceeded  into  it 
on  a  level  with  the  base ;  when  arrived  at  the  very  centre,  he  found 
the  earth  loose,  as  though  there  had  been  at  some  time  a  cavity  there. 
On  examining  among  this  loose  earth,  three  skeletons  were  found 
nearly  perfect.  One  was  of  gigantic  size  ;  the  jaw-bones  were  perfect, 
and  when  in  their  proper  position  would  encircle  a  man's  bead.  From 
calculations  made  from  a  leg-bone  which  was  found  perfect,  the  owner 
of  it,  when  on  earth,  must  have  been  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in 
height. 

Old  coin  of  unknown  workmanship,  beads,  and  evidences  of  rust 
were  found,  the  latter  indicating  that  instruments  of  metal  had  there 
decayed,  which  is  further  evidence  that  the  mound  was  built  by  a  race 
to  whom  the  arts  and  sciences  were  known.  These  skeletons  were 
removed  by  the  proprietor.  After  his  death,  his  heirs  did  not  realize 
their  value  to  the  antiquary,  and  now  they  are  entirely  lost. 

From  the  place  where  these  relics  were  found,  the  proprietor  made 
an  excavation  of  four  feet  in  diameter  to  the  top,  a  distance  of  seyenty- 
five  feet,  and  walled  it  up  with  bnck  like  a  well.  Into  this  sabterta- 
neous  passage  we  were  admitted  by  our  crooked-legged  dwarf.  Onr 
olfactories  were  at  first  regaled  with  the  rank  odors  of  decaying  yege* 
tables,  the  owners  having  used  the  passage  the  past  winter  for  a  cellar. 
The  entrance  is  perhaps  six  feet  high  and  three  or  four  feet  wid% 
walled  u])  on  the  sides  and  arched  overhead  with  brick.  Throngfa 
this  narrow  and  odoriferous  passage,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  single  tal- 
low candle,  we  were  conducted  to  the  centre  of  the  Monnd.  Here 
we  found  the  wall  of  the  perpendicular  passage  to  the  top,  before 
mentioned,  in  many  places  broken  in,  and  all  around  this  upright  wall 
the  earth  had  fallen  in,  so  that  one  could  crawl  on  his  hands  and 
knees  entirely  around  it.  Our  guide,  howeven  warned  us  that  it  was 
not  considered  safe  in  those  '  diggings,'  as  the  earth  was  almost  con- 
stantly fiilling. 

Of  this  we  had  sui!icient  evidence  in  the  loose  flaky  masses  of  earth 
that  seemed  ready  to  fall  from  over  our  heads.  It  was  not  a  very 
romantic-looking  place,  and  our  stay  in  the  dark,  gloomy  bowels  of 
that  JMound  was  not  very  protracted.  We  contributed  a  few  shOlings 
to  our  loquacious  and  deformed  guide,  and  departed,  contrasting  in 
our  minds  Yankee  enterprise  and  Virginia  indolence.  If  that  nagnlar 
Mound  was  in  a  Yankee  State,  in  the  possession  of  a  man  of  taot 
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and  enterprise,  it  would  not  be  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  The  grounds- 
would  be  fitted  up  neatly,  and  all  the  appliances  of  a  place  of  fashion- 
able resort  be  added  thereunto.  It  is  worth  visiting,  even  in  its 
present  dilapidated  situation.  It  is  a  great  curiosity.  When  it  is 
first  seen,  looming  up  gradually  above  the  highest  buildings  in  the 
village  that  almost  surrounds  it,  covered  as  it  is  with  lofty  and  aged 
trees,  rising  from  a  very  level  piece  of  ground,  its  symmetrical  and 
cone-like  proportions  all  strike  the  beholder  with  amazement. 

We  left  the  spot  well  paid  for  our  long  walk,  all  impressed  with  the 
evidences  of  great  antiquity  and  the  singular  mystery  that  surrounds 
it.  Many  antiquarians  have  dated  the  era  of  its  erection  anterior  to 
the  flood. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  events  I  have  just  narrated,  we  found  our- 
selves again  fastened  to  the  Virginia  shore  waiting  for  a  gale  of  wind 
to  spend  its  fury.  It  was  a  quiet  Sabbath.  We  were  landed. under  a 
high  hill  that  rose  abruptly  almost  from  the  river's  bank  to  the 
height  of  many  hundred  feet,  its  sides  still  covered  with  the  gigantic 
denizens  of  the  forest  that  stood, 

*  As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  dark,* 

and  sheltered  the  red  Indian  and  his  white  foe  in  the  days  of  the  Wet- 
zels,  the  Boones,  and  the  Kentons. 

On  the  opposite  shore  the  bottoms  are  larger,  and  stretch  away  in 
cultivated  farms  to  the  more  distant  hills.  To  while  away  the  tedious 
hours,  in  the  absence  of  books  or  papers,  we  strolled  along  through 
the  forest  down  the  banks  of  the  river.  While  thus  leisurely  killing 
the  time  and  listening  to  the  occasional  chirp  of  an  early  spring  song- 
ster or  the  chatter  of  a  squirrel,  we  came  to  a  high  bluff  bank  covered 
with  large  trees,  with  here  and  there  one  just  ready  to  tumble  over 
into  the  river,  whose  swelling  tides  had  undermined  it.  Many  of 
these  trees  were  cut  ftill  of  names,  dates,  etc.,  as  high  as  one  could 
reach,  and  some  of  them  bore  inscriptions  high  among  the  branches. 

On  cxaminal'ion,  we  found  the  spot  to  be  an  ancient  burial-ground. 
This  seemed  strange,  as  every  thing  appeared  to  be  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  civilization,  and  as  silent  and  primeval  as  when  the  first  white 
man  guided  his  frail  bark  past  these  dangerous  shores.  The  graves 
before  us  bore  the  marks  of  great  antiquity,  which  denoted  their  occu- 
pants to  have  lived  and  died  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of 
this  fertile  valley.  Perhaps  they  were  the  graves  of  early  settlers  who 
were  killed  in  some  Indian  skirmish.  Two  graves,  to  which  were 
placed  large  flat  rocks,  (taken  apparently  from  the  bed  of  a  brook  that 
gurgled  by,)  old  and  moss-covered,  we  found,  on  careful  examination,  , 
to  bear  each  the  rude  inscription :  '  I.  W.  1786.' 

While  pondering  over  these  relics  of  the  early  settler,  with  the 
busy  shapes  of  Indian  surprise,  and  massacre,  and  sickness,  and  death 
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in  the  lonely  wilderness  thronging  our  brain,  we  were  accosted  by  a 
settler,  in  the  garb  of  a  hunter,  with  a  rifle  upon  his  shoulder,  and  we 
could  almost  fancy  that  he  belonged  to  the  ago  of  which  we  bad  been 
pondering  and  had  just  awakened  from  his  '  Rip  Van  Winkle '  sleep 
of  seventy-five  years  to  relieve  our  anxiety  to  know  the  story  of  the 
moss-covered  forest-graves  before  us.  But  though  he  proved  to  be  of 
the  present  age,  he  was  intelligent  and  communicative. 

lie  informed  us  that  near  the  spot  where  we  then  stood,  but  where 
now  the  Ohio  surges  along,  having  been  entirely  washed  away,  once 
stood  '  Baker's  Fort '  or  '  Station.'  Here  it  was  that  the  pioneers  of 
this  region  sought  shelter  from  the  savages,  whose  depredations  at 
that  time  and  subsequently  gave  to  the  country  around  the  appella- 
tion of  the  '  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.'  The  stones  before  us,  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  bearing  the  same  inscription,  namely,  '  I.  W.,* 
indicated  the  graves  of  John  Wetzel  and  his  son  John  Wetzel,  Jr.,  in 
those  days  the  J  being  made  like  an  I.  The  other  graves  marked 
the  resting-place  of  others  of  less  note,  who  were  the  victims  of 
savage  cruelty. 

John  Wetzel  was  the  father  also  of  Lewis  Wetzel,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Indian-haters  and  hunters  that  ever  hung,  like  an  avenging 
demon,  upon  the  trail  of  the  Indian.  The  death  of  John  Wetzel  the 
elder  happened  in  this  wise.  In  company  with  two  companions  he 
had  crossed  the  river  in  a  canoe  to  see  if  they  could  discover  any  In- 
dian 'sign.'  As  they  were  paddling  leisurely  along  the  opposite 
shore,  they  were  surprised  and  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  savages  con- 
cealed in  the  bushes  on  the  bank.  They  turned  their  canoe  at  once 
for  the  Virginia  shore.  It  is  said  that  while  he  kept  his  face  toward 
the  foe,  they  did  not  fire ;  but  turning  for  an  instant  to  note  the  direc- 
tion of  his  canoe,  they  fired  and  wounded  him  mortally.  One  of  his 
companions  was  killed,  Avhile  the  other  threw  himself  out  of  the  canoe 
on  the  side  opposite  the  enemy,  and  keeping  his  head  nearly  under 
water,  in  this  way  holding  on  to  the  edge  of  the  canoe  with  his 
fingers,  they  floated  down  the  river  and  on  to  Fish  Cteek  Island,  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  Fort. 

Here  they  remained  till  dark,  when  the  survivor  pushed  the 
stranded  canoe  into  the  stream  again  and  silently  paddled  to  the  Vir- 
ginia shore.  Wetzel  was  removed  to  the  Fort,  where  he  soon  after 
expired  and  was  buried  in  the  humble  xmd  lonely  grave  before  us* 
John  Wetzel  the  younger,  and  brother  of  Lewis,  was  killed  in  a  sKr- 
mish  with  the  Indians  up  Captina  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio 
directly  opposite  the  site  of  Baker's  Fort.  His  body  was  recovered 
and  brought  over  and  buried  by  the  side  of  his  father.  Both  stones, 
as  we  have  said,  bear  the  same  date,  namely,  1786,  which  in^catea 
that  they  were  killed  the  same  year. 
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There  are  many  other  graves  there,  but  few,  however,  that  bear 
any  inscription  upon  the  rude  stones  that  mark  them.  One  we  noticed 
that  bore  the  inscription,  'L.  P.  18001,'  intended  no  doubt  for  1801. 
How  many  thrilling  tragedies  have  been  enacted  along  this  river ! 
How  many  midnight  alarms  and  hair-breadth  escapes!  What  an 
interesting  story,  could  its  entire  history  be  gathered  from  the  fading 
legends  and  records  of  the  past  I  Here,  roaming  the  dense  and 
gloomy  forest  from  Wheeling  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  Lewis  Wet- 
zel, Boone,  Kenton,  and  Washburn  laid  the  foundation  of  that  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement  that  now  renders  that  region  the  garden  of 
America. 

Among  them  all,  none  were  moye  successful  than  Lewis  Wetzel.  It 
is  said  he  would  cut  a  blaze  upon  a  tree  the  size  of  a  shilling,  then 
start  in  an  opposite  direction  upon  the  run,  load  his  rifle  while  running 
a  hundred  yards,  and  then  turn  and  fire,  hitting  the  mark  in  the  cen- 
tre. While  being  chased  by  Indians,  as  he  sometimes  was,  he  would 
load  his  rifle  as  he  ran,  then  suddenly  wheel  and  shoot  his  nearest  pur- 
suer ;  he  would  bound  away  again,  loading  as  he  ran,  thus  picking  off 
his  pursuers  till  none  remained.  The  Indians,  naturally  superstitious, 
soon  came  to  regard  him  with  awe,  supposing  him  in  league  with  the 
evil  spirit  and  his  gun  always  loaded. 

Up  Captina  Creek,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  emptying  juist  oppo- 
site these  old  relics,  some  fifty  yards,  once  stood  the  block-house  of  a 
pioneer  whose  name,  I  believe,  was  Maywood.  He  had  often  been 
warned  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  cautious  in  regard  to  the  Indians ; 
but  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  warning.  He  was  surprised  one  day  while 
at  work  in  the  field,  murdered  and  scalped;  his  wife  and  family  shared 
the  same  fate,  except  a  son,  who  was  absent  from  home,  and  an 
adopted  daughter,  who  was  engaged  to  the  son  in  marriage.  This 
young  lady  was  made  captive  and '  conveyed  to  their  villages  near 
Circleville.  She  was  afterward  rescued  by  her  lover  and  Lewis 
Wetzel,  and  returned  in  safety  to  Baker's  Fort. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  a  tract  of  land  from  this  place 
to  Fish-Creek  Island,  of  eleven  hundred  acres,  is  now  owned  by 
Michael  Cressap,  now  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Col.  Cressap  who  murdered  the  family  of  Logan,  the  Mingo 
chief,  near  the  moutb  of  the  Great  Kenha^a. 

Lewis  Wetzel  survived  the  dangers  of  Indian  warfare,  and  in  later 
years  removed  some  twenty  miles  inland  from  Natchez,  where  he  died 
in  1808,  and  though  no  costly  shaft  has  been  erected  over  his  lowly 
and  unmarked  grave,  he  has  a  monument  in  the  hearts  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  hardy  pioneers  that  will  endure  when  many  prouder 
names  are  forgotten. 
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On  I  do  n't  you  remember  poor  ragged  Tom  Brown, 
Who  used  to  cry  papers  and  books  'bout  the  town  ? 
"Well,  his  name  with  his  fortune  has  wondrously  grown, 
And  now  poor  Tom  Brown  is  a  being  unknown. 
But  FiTz  Thomas  Db  Brown  is  well  known  to  the  fiur 
Of  the  opposite  sex,  as  the  *  great  millionaire.' 
How  it  chanced  that  the  dashing  Miss  Susan  McHonby, 
AVho  was  '  struck '  with  De  Brown,  or  rather  his  money, 
Succeeded  in  winning  the  rich  prize,  when  others 
As  wise  as  herself,  with  their  managing  mothers, 
Set  for  the  old  bachelor  nets  and  sly  traps. 
And  cunningly  tipped  with  fine  feathers  their  caps, 
I  trow  not     The  maid,  deaf  to  other  men's  flattery, 
Threw  on  Brown  —  of  her  charms  —  the  full  force  of  the  battery. 
And  fair  was  Miss  Susan,  distressingly  fair, 
AVith  that  dreamy-like  languor  of  eye,  and  8iu:h  hair  — 
T  was  of  a  rich  hue  between  auburn  and  red, 
And  curled,  like  a  cork-screw,  close  up  to  her  head. 
Well  skilled  in  the  art  to  please  gentlemen's  fancies, 
She  showered  upon  him  such  bright,  winning  gl&nces, 
That  not  even  Brown,  the  *  invincible  prize,' 
Could  stand  the  sharp  fire  of  her  dazzling  eyes. 
And  soon  he  surrendered,  yea,  knelt  at  her  feet ; 
But  all  his  soft  phrases  I  will  not  repeat ; 
Enough,  that  she  promised  to  be  his  dear  wife, 
To  love  him  and  comfort  him  all  of  his  life. 
Yet  darted  these  thoughts  through  her  selfish  heart  then : 
*  They  say  the  old  fellow  is  throe-score  and  ten. 
He  can't  live  forever :  I  '11  take  the  best  care 
Of  himself  and  his  gold ;  when  ho  dies  I  '11  be  heir 
To  all  his  possessions  —  still  youthful  and  feir 
I'll  reign  a  young  widow,  a  gay  *  millionaire.' 

And  Brown  —  ne'er  young  wooer  felt  bliss  more  ecstatic 

That  he,  yet  that  last  cursed  twinge  of  rheumatic 

Any  great  demonstrations  of  pleasure  prevented. 

He  was  forced  to  remain,  for  the  present,  contented 

With  a  kiss  from  the  ripe  lips,  bewitchingly  placed 

In  the  reach  of  his  phiz :  while  one  arm  bound  her  waist, 

He  placed  on  the  lily-white  finger  a  ring. 

Just  finished  to  order  — '•  an  elegant  thing. 

All  blazing  with  diamonds.     Well  pleased  was  the  maid 

At  the  exquisite  taste  her  old  lover  displayed. 

But  she  soon  ascertained  it  would  scarcely  atone 

For  the  sacrifice  made  —  the  plain  diamond  alone. 

So  she  hinted  that  now,  *  to  set  off  the  point  lace 
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And  glac6  silk  selected  her  person  to  grace 

On  ^e  nuptial  occasion,  the  whole  set  was  needed ;  * 

Nor  was  it  in  vain  that  the  bride-elect  pleaded. 

Brown  scratched  his  bald  pate  and  opened  his  eyes, 

For  his  fair  Susan's  hints  struck  him  dumb  with  smprise. 

Tes,  thus  the  old  lover  consoleth  himself 

When  for  the  bright  baubles  he  rolls  out  his  pelf: 

With  such  fancies  and  freaks  the  dear  girl  will  have  done 

When  we  two  fond  lovers  are  changed  into  one. 

But,  alas  for  his  peace  I  ere  the  honey-moon  waned, 
He  had  from  his  wife's  lips  this  truth  ascertained, 

*  That  his  nice,  cozy  house — though  a  score  it  would  hold  — 
Was  too  small  for  her  use,  badly  fashioned,  and  old.' 
What  mattered  it  now  that  her  dear  husband  wore 

A  frown  on  his  brow,  and  between  his  teeth  swore  ? 

They  were  *  tied '  past  undoing,  excepting,  of  course. 

That  way  of  untying  in  mode,  called  divorce : 

Be  Brown  might  resort  to  such  means  if  he  dare. 

He  would  soon  find  his  wife  would  be  odds  with  him  there. 

Move  he  must !  move  he  should  I  not  an  inch  would  she  yield ; 

Move  he  did  —  Mrs.  Brown  was  left  lord  of  the  field. 

And  Azminster  tapestry,  soft  as  the  down, 

Must  carpet  their  elegant  mansion  *  up-town.' 

The  furniture,  rose-wood,  with  rich  satin  covering, 

And  Parian  statues,  with  nymphs  round  them  hovering, 

Must  rest  on  the  mantel-piece,  fill  up  the  niches ;  * 

Brown  threatened  and  stormed — but  his  wife  '  vrore  the  breeches.' 

At  length 't  was  completed ;  from  attic  to  hall. 

Shone  satin  and  rose-wood.    And  cards  for  a  ball 

There  issued :  for  now,  though  the  'talk  of  the  town,' 

Was  of  the  grand  *  Avenue  Palace '  of  Brown, 

And  its  gorgeous  appurtenances ;  all  might  not  know  it, 

So  a  soirie  dafuante  was  given  to  show  it 

In  a  third-story  chamber,  grim,  grouty,  and  sullen. 

His  dressing-gown  on  and  his  feet  swathed  in  woollen, 

A  prisoner  sat  Brown  with  the  gout  in  his  toe. 

While  his  wife  danced  mazurkas  and  polkas  below. 

*  Ah !  Brown,'  said  a  friend,  some  weeks  aft^  the  ball, 
As  they  met  on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Wall, 

*  When  I  think  of  your  home  I  envy  your  life, 
An  elegant  mansion  t  a  charming  young  wife  I 

By  experience  you  know,  keeping  '  bachelor's  hall ' 
Is  a  sad  life  to  live.'    '  Just  no  living  at  all,' 
Said  De  Brown  :  and  he  gave  his  friend's  shoulder  a  slap 
As  he  thought  of  '  the  fox  with  his  tail  in  a  trap.' 
'  Just  no  living  at  aU  I    When  you  find  such  a  fiiiry 
As  /  have  secured  for  a  wi^  why  —  then  marry.' 
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Though  from  youth  to  the  present  his  time  he  had  spent 

In  the  city's  hroad  limits,  in  health  and  content,        « 

His  wife  ascertained  —  foolish  fancy,  no  doubt — 

That  she  did  n't  feel  well,  though  each  day  growing  stout. 

A  house  must  be  speedily  found  for  her  where 

Her  delicate  lungs  could  inhale  country  air. 

Poor  Brown  !  did  he  yield  to  his  fair  Susan's  wishes  ? 

Yes,  after  a  kick  at  a  tray  of  choice  dishes. 

Tables,  footstools  and  chairs  were  upset  with  a  crash, 

Among  Sevres  and  silver,  a  '  general  smash.' 

Are  there  not  men  at  present  engaged  in  the  city, 
With  wives  out  of  town,  who  his  sad  fate  will  pity  ? 
Who  will  sigh  when  they  think  of  the  coffee  half-boiled ; 
Cold  muflBns,  and  steaks  that  are  burned,  but  not  broiled  ; 
When  away  to  the  depot  they  hurry  for  life, 
Leaving  breakfast  half-eaten,  a  dishabille  wife : 
And  riding  by  rail,  through  dense  clouds  of  dust, 
They  haste  to  the  city,  as  business-men  must  ? 
Such  the  daily  routine  of  the  life  of  De  Brown, 
For  *  business '  each  day  called  the  banker  to  town, 
When  an  accident  happened,  a  terrible  '  smash-up,' 
That  made  of  the  millionaire's  lame  leg  a  *  hash  up.' 
Conductors  and  baggage-men,  rail-road  inspectors, 
Were  soon  on  the  spot  with  a  dozen  directors, 
All  hoping  *  it  would  n't  endanger  his  life.' 
*  You  '11  pay  for  the  leg  you  've  cut  off,'  said  his  wife. 
Db  Brown  was  a  rich  man  :  the  *  company  '  knew 
If  they  did  n't  come  down  with  the  *  dust,'  he  would  sue. 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  now  felt  the  loss  chiefly  her  own. 
Demanded  *  ten  thousand '  in  cash  —  't  was  paid  down  ; 
Then  turning  to  Brown,  who  lay  suffering  there, 
She  said  in  a  whisper :  *  Do  n't  mind  it,  my  dear, 
For  though  by  the  aid  of  a  crutch  you  must  go, 
You  '11  be  troubled  no  more  with  the  gout  in  that  toe.' 

Uow  consoling  her  words.     De  Brown  heaved  a  sigh, 

And  thought  —  what  he  pleased,  though  he  did  n't  reply  ; 

While  she  thought  —  heartless  wife,  as  she  soothed  him  to  sleep. 

That  his  limbs  were  all  worth  more  to  sell  than  to  keep. 

When  at  length  he  got  able  to  *  hobble '  again, 

For  to  Mrs.  Brown's  joy  he  didn't  die  then. 

He  vowed  that  he  would  travel  by  *  steam-power '  no  more. 

Hearing  this,  his  wife  ordered  a  '  carriage-and-four : ' 

And  De  Brown,  though  objecting  to  useless  display. 

As  usual,  *  gave  in,'  and  his  wife  had  her  way. 

'T  was  a  clear  sunny  day,  in  our  warm  July  weather, 
That  De  Bkown  and  his  wife  took  an  airing  together, 
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In  their  private  conveyance.    Two  fancy-matched  pairs 
Drew  them  o'er  the  highway,  with  arched  necks  and  gay  airs  ; 
When  the  coachman,  not  used  to  the  reins,  it  would  seem. 
Though  well. recommended  to  drive  '  double  team,' 
Got  the  lines  in  a  snarl.     Down  the  frightful  descent, 
Rearing,  leaping  and  plunging,  the  fiery  steeds  went. 

*  Save  yourselves ! '  cried  the  driver,  as  with  a  light  bound, 
He  leaped  from  the  carriage-box  safe  to  the  ground  : 
Mrs.  Brown  gave  a  scream  and  endeavored  to  get  out, 
But,  ere  she  succeeded  was  hastily  set  out : 
For  the  coach  was  o'crturned  at  a  bend  in  the  road, 
And  divesting  themselves  of  the  last  of  their  load. 
The  high-mettled  steeds,  nothing  daunted,  sped  on. 
As  De  Brown  o'er  a  frightful  embankment  went  down. 
And  this  notice  in  all  the  city  papers  next  day 
Was  read  with  regret :  *  A  gay  team  ran  away. 
With  the  highly  respected  Fitz  Thomas  De  Brown, 
Both  himself  and  his  wife  from  the  carriage  were  thrown. 
«  He  suffers,  't  is  stated,  the  loss  of  an  arm. 

But  his  wife,  charming  woman,  escaped  without  harm.' 

Last  evening  I  met  —  what  is  left  of  De  Brown, 
Again  in  his  old  *  bachelor  quarters  '  in  town. 
His  wife  keeps  the  *  country-seat,'  he  keeps  the  *  hall,' 
And  each  for  the  other  cares  nothing  at  all. 

M  O.  R  A  L  . 

Dame  Nature,  old  thoughts  for  the  young  ne'er  designed : 
One  may  hide  their  true  feelings,  a  lover  may  blind 
To  gain  a  rich  husband ;  bulgih !  when  they  're  wed 
What  was  pent  in  the  heart  will  escape  at  the  head. 
Rare,  rare  is  the  incident  —  name  it  who  can, 
When  a  young  woman  marries  a  poor,  aged  man  ? 
But,  more  to  the  folly  of  men  be  it  said, 
rOur  charming  young  girls  rich  old  men  often  wed. 
When,  when  were  youth's  fancies  congenial  with  age  ? 
As  well  might  a  ballet-girl  marry  a  sage. 
In  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  pleasurable  life, 
As  the  old  man  his  quiet,  who  weds  a  young  wife. 
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Thb  Ritals  :  a  Tale  of  tiib  Times  of  Aaron  Burb  and  Albxandbb  Hamilton.    Bj  Hon. 
Jerk.  Clemens.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company. 

We  once  heard  Hon.  Jere.  Clemens  deliver  a  'repellent'  speech  in  the 
crowded  Senate-chamber  of  the  United  States  at  Washington :  and  we  were  struck 
at  the  time  with  his  energy,  the  closeness  of  his  argument,  and  the  force  of  the 
blows  which  he  dealt  his  antagonist :  at  the  same  time,  his  coolness  and  perfect 
self-possession  excited  general  remark  and  admiration.  We  must  say,  that  in  the 
work  before  us,  as  an  author,  the  honorable  ex-Senator  seems  quite  another  sort 
of  man.  He  avows  the  existence  of  the  strongest  prejudice  in  his  own  mind,  in 
the  very  outset  He  considers  Pauton  a  very  timid  biographer  of  Burr,  who  was 
afraid  to  'encounter  the  tide  of  undeserved  reprobation  which  is  yet  beating 
against  the  tomb  of  the  illustrious  dead ; '  a  man  '  unsurpassed  as  a  soldier,  un- 
rivalled as  a  lawyer ;  pure,  upright,  and  untarnished  as  a  statesman ; '  yet  who, 
*  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  became  the  object  of  the  bitterest  calumnies 
that  malice  could  invent,  or  the  blindest  prejudice  could  believe ; '  and  who  was 
finally,  by  persecution,  literally  '  dogged  to  his  grave.  Under  the  garb  of  fiction 
our  author  has  endeavored  to  '  relieve  Surras  memory  from  the  unjust  suspicions 
which  embittered  his  life.'  Such  being  Mr.  Clemens'  estimate  of  the  diaracter  of 
Aaron  Burr,  perhaps  it  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  learn,  that  he  r^arded 
his  great  antagonist,  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  being  quite  a  different  sort  of  per- 
son. *  Of  Alexander  Hamilton  I  have  written  nothing  of  which  I  do  not  bdiere 
he  was  capable.  The  world  never  presented  such  a  combination  of  greatness  and 
meanness,  of  daring  courage  and  of  vile  malignity,  of  high  aspirings  and  of  low 
hypocrisy.  Shrewd,  artful  and  unscrupulous,  there  were  no  means  he  would  not 
employ  to  accomplish  his  ends  —  no  tool  too  ha&e  to  be  used,  when  its  services 
were  needful.  He  was  loose  in  his  own  morals,  even  to  licentiousness :  slander 
was  his  favorite  weapon,  and  no  one  stood  in  his  way,  who  did  not  feel  the  venom 
of  his  tongue  and  pen.'  With  such  prejudiced  views  as  these,  frankly  admitted 
and  urged  in  our  author's  preface,  his  work  may  be  safely  left  to  the  conscientious 
and  discriminating  judgment  of  his  readers.  The  work  is  certainly  interesting, 
in  parts  eminently  so :  but  its  style,  especially  where  a  mild  halo  is  attempted  to 
be  thrown  over  seduction,  as  in  the  account  given  of  Burr's  liaiBon  with  the  beauti- 
ful Miss  MoNCRiEF,  is  of  that  species  which  may  be  described  as  '  eztra-goshlng.' 
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PoBMS  BT  Stdnet  Dobbll.    In  one  Volume:  pp.  644.    Boston:  Ticnrok  and  1!ebld8. 
'  Birerside  Press '  of  H.  p.  HonGHTON  and  Compant. 

There  is  one  thing  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  about  this  yolume  of  poeiQB. 
It  is  unusually  replete  with  the  unmistakable  marks  of  Qenivs.  It  shows,  in 
numerous  instances,  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  true  *  vision  and  fiunilty 
divine : '  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  attentive  and  even  IM^ 
over-critical  reader  will  find  in  its  pages  more  indifferent  rhythm,  and  a  greater 
lack  of  melodious  versification,  than  can  be  found  in  any  similar  fneriiariaui 
volume  of  its  size  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  *  In  the  next  few  years  the 
author  modestly  says,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  longer  dramatic  performances, 
*The  EomaTif^  I  hope  to  write  more  *  Poetry : '  ten  years  hence,  if  God  please,  a 
*  Poem/  *  The  best  English  critics,  we  venture  to  say,  will  counsel  him,  in  the 
mean  time,  as  we  venture  to  do,  to  cultivate  a  little  more,  that  smoothness  of  0xe^ 
eution^  which  need  never  belittle  a  great  thought,  or  render  forced  or  unnatural 
a  truthful  simile  or  a  happy  conceit.  *  Give  to  your  best  of  thoughts  the  best  of 
words,'  is  a  good  maxim,  which  a  more  prolonged  experience  will  induce  Mr. 
DoBELL  to  heed. 

*  The  Roman '  and  *  Balder,'  two  long  dramatic  poems,  we  have  not  read  with 
the  attention  which  they  demand :  doubtless  they  merit  the  high  praise  whidi 
has  been  awarded  to  them  by  <iot  a  few  of  the  British  journals.  But  ii  is  in  the 
minor  lyrics  that  we  like  Mr.  Dobell  best :  such  as  the  feeling  devotional  lines, 
<  When  the  Rain  is  on  the  Roof,'  '  The  Milk-Maid's  Song,'  *  Grass  from  the 
Battle-Field,'  *  The  Orphan's  Song,'  and  other  the  like  productions.  By  the  way, 
we  will  quote  the  last-named,  that  the  reader  may  see  with  what  a  charm  a  man 
of  poetic  thought  and  observation  can  invest  the  simplest  object : 


<  I  HAD  a  little  bird, 
I  took  it  firom  the  nest; 
I  prest  it,  and  blest  it, 
And  narst  it  in  mj  breast. 

'  I  set  it  on  the  sround, 
I  danced  round  and  roand, 
And  sang  about  it  so  cheerly, 
With  <  Hey,  my  little  bird. 
And  ho,  my  little  bird, 
And  ho  but  I  love  thee  dearly ! ' 

'  I  make  a  little  feast 
Of  food  soft  and  sweet, 
I  hold  it  in  my  breast. 
And  coax  4t  to  eat ; 

'  I  pit,  and  I  pat, 
I  call  it  this  and  that, 
And  sing  about  it  so  cheerly, 
With  *  Hey,  my  little  bird, 
And  ho,  my  little  bird, 
And  ho  but  I  love  thee  dearly ! ' 

*  I  may  kiss,  I  may  sing, 
But  I  canU  make  it  feed. 
It  taketh  no  heed 
Of  any  pleasant  thing. 


*  I  scolded,  and  I  socked. 
But  it  minded  not  a  whit, 
Its  little  mouth  was  looked, 
And  I  could  not  open  it 

*  Though  with  pit,  and  with  pat, 
And  with  this  and  with  that, 

I  sanff  about  it  so  cheerly, 
And  hey,  my  little  bird, 
And  ho,  my  little  bird, 
And  ho  but  I  love  thee  dearly ! 

'  But  when  the  day  was  dene, 
And  the  room  was  at  rest, 
And  I  sat  all  alone 
With  my  birdie  in  my  breast, 

<  And  the  light  had  fled, 
And  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
Then  my  little  bird 
Lifted  up  its  head, 

'And  the  little  mouth 
Loosed  its  sullen  pride. 
And  it  opened,  it  opened. 
With  a  yearning  strong  and  wide. 

'  Swifter  than  I  speak 
I  brought  it  fboa  onoa  more, 
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But  the  poor  little  beak 
Was  locked  as  before. 

'  I  sat  4own  as^ain, 
And  not  a  creature  stirred, 
I  laid  the  little  bird 
Again  where  it  had  lain  ; 

'  And  again  when  nothing  stirred. 
And  not  a  word  I  said, 
Then  my  little  bird 
Lifted  up  its  head, 
And  the  little  beak 
Loosed  its  stubborn  pride, 
And  it  opened,  it  opened, 
With  a  yearning  strong  and  wide. 

*  It  lay  in  my  breast. 
It  uttered  no  crv, 

'T  was  furnished,  't  was  famished, 
And  I  could  n't  tell  why. 

*  I  could  n't  tell  why, 

But  I  saw  that  it  would  die, 

For  all  that  I  kept  dancing  round  and 

round, 
And  singing  above  it  so  checrly, 
With  '  Iley,  my  little  bird, 
And  ho,  niy  little  bird, 
And  ho  but  I  love  thee  dearly !  * 

*  I  never  look  sad, 

I  hear  what  people  say, 
I  laugh  when  they  are  gay 
And  they  think  lam  glad. 

*  My  tears  never  stiirt, 
1  never  sav  a  word, 

But  I  thinlc  that  my  heart 
Is  like  that  little  bird. 

*  Every  day  I  read. 
And  I  sing,  and  I  play, 
But  througti  the  long  day 
It  taketh  no  heed. 

*  It  taketh  no  heed 

Of  any  pleasant  thing, 
I  know  It  doth  not  read, 
I  know  it  doth  not  sing. 


'  With  my  month  I  read. 
With  my  hands  I  play, 
My  shut  heart  is  siiut, 
Coax  it  how  you  may. 

'  You  may  coax  it  how  vou  ma^r 
While  tfie  day  is  broaa  and  bright. 
But  in  the  dead  night 
When  the  guests  are  gone  awaj, 

*•  And  no  more  the  masic  sweet 
Up  the  house  doth  pass. 
Nor  the  dancing  feet 
Shake  the  nursery  glass ; 

*  And  I  've  heard  my  aant 
Along  the  corridor. 
And  my  uncle  gaunt 
Lock  his  chamber-door ; 

'  And  upon  the  stair 
All  is  nushed  and  still. 
And  the  last  wheel 
Is  silent  in  the  square ; 

*  And  the  nurses  snore, 

And  the  dim  sheets  rise  and  fall. 
And  the  Iamp-li^ht*s  on  the  wall, 
And  the  mouse  is  on  the  floor ; 

*  And  the  curtains  of  my  bed  * 
Are  like  a  heavy  cload, 

And  the  clock  ticks  loud. 
And  sounds  are  in  my  head ; 

'  And  little  Lizzie  sleeps 
Softly  at  my  side, 
It  opens,  it  o^ns, 
With  a  yearning  strong  and  wide  I 

'  It  yearns  in  my  breast, 
It  utters  no  cry, 
'T  is  famished,  't  is  famished. 
And  I  feel  that  I  shall  die, 
I  feel  that  I  shall  die, 
And  none  will  know  why. 
Though  the   pleasant  lira  is 

round  and  round 
And  singing  about  me  so  cheerly. 
With  '  Key,  my  little  bird. 
And  ho,  my  little  bird, 
And  ho  but  I  love  thee  dearly  I ' ' 


The  PrRiTAXS  :  or  the  Cnrncn,  GorRT,  and  Parliament  of  En'gland,  durixo  thb  Bnon 
OF  Edward    VI.   and   Qukex   Elizabkth.    By  Samuel  IIopeins.    VoL   L    Boaton: 

Gould  and  Lincoln.    180l». 

We  have  here  yet  another  of  the  great  historical  works  of  which  our  ago  is 
only  less  prolific  than  of  novels.  This  volume  embraces  the  period  fixnn  *tfae 
first  Puritan,'  IIooper,  who  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  in  1560, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  mechanical  executioii  of  the 
volume  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  publishers,  and  the  history  is  at 
erudite  and  vivacious  in  its  character. 
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Foot-Falls  on  the  Boundart  op  another  World  :  with  Narratite  iLLUSTRAnoys.  By 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  formerlj  Member  of  Congress,  and  late  American  Minister  to 
Naples.     In  one  Volume  :  pp.  528.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Cohpant. 

*  It  is  pretty  impossible/  remarked  a  *  talented '  contestant  in  a  countxy  debat- 
ing-society, *  it  is  pretty  considerable  impossible  for  a  person  for  to  communicate 
to  another  those  ideas  whereof  he  himself  is  not  possessed  of:  because,  in  so 
doing,  it  is  pretty  impossible  for  him  for  to  eradicate  himself  therefrom/  This 
pellucid  statement  has,  in  past  time,  *  hit  our  case  exactly,*  in  relation  to  works 
upon  ^ Spiritualism^^  which  we  have  t>een,  at  different  periods  within  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  called  upon  to  notice  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazina  Our  old 
and  excellent  friend  and  aforetime  correspondent,  Judge  Edmonds,  furnished  the 
most  elaborate  and  carefully-treated  of  these  works :  honorable  alike  to  his  faith 
in  his  subject,  and  the  adroitness  with  which  it  was  placed  before  his  readers. 
But  in  relation  to  all  our  friend's  well-fortified  *  spiritual  phenomena,'  what  could 
we  say  ?  There  was  not  a  single  corroborative  *  idea '  in  relation  to  operative 
spiritualism,  *  whereof  we  ourselves  were  possessed  of : '  so  that  it  only  remained 
for  us  to  place  the  Judge's  *  platform,'  himself  standing  firmly  fixed  upon  it,  be- 
fore our  readers ;  which  we  are  glad  to  say  we  did,  to  the  author's  entire  satis- 
faction. Previously  to  this,  however,  we  had  sought  carefully,  and  with  no  little 
trouble,  to  investigate  the  subject  We  attended  not  a  few  table-moving,  spirit- 
rapping,  and  other  the  like  *  demonstrations,'  including  the  teryjirst  which  was 
ever  exhibited  in  our  metropolis :  that  of  Mrs.  Fish  and  the  Misses  Fox,  at  the 
old  *  Howard  Hotel '  on  Broadway.  But  in  no  case  would  a  table  move,  with  all 
the  united  help  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it :  and  exceedingly  express- 
ive were  the  negative  raps  of  the  *  Spirits,'  declining  to  hold  any  communication 

whatever  with  *  Mr.  C ,  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  ! '    We 

were  ghostfully  tabooed,  black-balled,  cast  out  Up  to  this  moment,  our  visible 
experience  of  the  wonderful  doings  of  *  Spiritualism '  *  hath  this  extent  —  no 
more.' 

But  because,  with  *  our  short  sight,  we  cannot  fathom  the  depths  beyond,'  shall 
we  doubt  that  others  have  not  *  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divifie '  which  are  de- 
nied to  us  ?  Not  at  all :  nor  do  we  for  one  moment  underrate  the  perfect  con- 
scientiousness, the  firm  belief  of  those  whose  way  is  guided  by  the  brightest  light 
while  ours,  to  tlieir  eyes,  is  tracked  alone  by  the  *  blackness  of  darkness.'  *  If 
they  had  n'^t  seen  it,  they  would  n't  have  believed  it.'  No  doubt  Well :  we 
have  n't  seen  it ! 

As  touching  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  to  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  a 
mere  glance  over  its  pages  will  suffice  to  show,  that  the  work  is  not  a  treatise  on 
*  Spiritualism,'  or  what  in  modem  times  goes  under  that  name.  It  speaks  of 
spontaneous,  not  of  evohed  phenomena ;  of  those  which  may  be  said  to  occur  by 
the  visitation  of  God,  and  not  at  the  instigation  of  man.  It  is  a  work  which  has 
evidently  demanded  great  and  various  research  on  the  part  of  the  author :  for  he 
found  it  necessary  to  *  consult  the  best  professional  works  on  Physiology,  especially 
in  its  connection  with  mental  phenomena,  on  Psychology  in  general,  on  Sleep,  on 
Hallucination,  on  Insanity,  on  the  great  Mental  Epidemics  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
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rica ;  on  the  subject  of  Human  Electricity,  in  connection  with  its  influence  on  the 
nervous  S3'stem  and  the  muscular  tissues/  Bj  these  and  other  almost  equally 
important  researches,  Mr.  Owen  became  satisfied,  that  it  *  behooved  the  student 
in  this  field  to  devote  his^  attention  to  spontaneous  phenomena,  rather  than  to 
those  that  are  evoked ;  to  appearances  and  disturbances  that  present  themselves 
occasionally  only,  it  is  true,  but  neither  sought  nor  looked  for :  like  the  iminbow, 
or  the  Aurora  Boreall^,  or  the  wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listetb,  uncontrolled  by 
the  wishes  or  the  agency  of  man.'  A  record  of  such  phenomena,  carefully  se- 
lected and  authenticated,  constitutes  the  staple  of  the  volume  before  us.  One  of 
the  most  striking  chapters  of  the  workf  to  our  conception,  is  one  entitled  *  The 
Change  at  Deaths  We  commend  the  book  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  fed  an 
interest  in  the  general  themes  of  which  it  so  comprehensively  and  elaborately 
treats. 


Nkw  Mlscellaxies  :  by  Charles  Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Qi'EEN.    Boston  :  Tickxor  and  Fields. 

Mk.  Kinc.slev  has  a  style  characterized  by  as  direct,  terse,  and  idiomatic 
English  as  ever  Cobbett  possessed :  and  moreover,  beside  his  reputation  as  in 
author  of  works  of  the  imagination,  he  is  a  writer  of  sound  practical  eomafnon-9enMt^ 
on  matters  of  every-day  life :  a  fiict  which  he  is  not  backward  in  illustrating  and 
enforcing,  in  language  equally  strong  and  simple.  He  seems,  too,  to  be  almost 
ubiquitoas ;  to  be  *  every  where  at  the  same  time,'  and  to  be  *  doing  every  thing  at 
once.'  A  '  novel  ^  from  his  pen  reaches  his  readers  almost  simultaneously  with  a 
volume  of  essays  on  multifarious  themes,  all  handled  as  he  only  could  handle 
them;  and  at  the  same  time,  aside  from  the  performance  of  his  high  and  re- 
sponsible clerical  duties,  we  find  by  the  English  journals,  that  he  is  here  and 
there,  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  addressing  ^  National  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciations '  and  other  kindred  a'^eful,  practical  ^  institutions '  of  Britain :  in  other 
words,  always  at  work  at  something,  and  always  doing  it  A  very  remarkable 
man,  with  a  very  remarkable  working  intellect,  is  the  Rev.  Chaiilbs  Kikosuet. 
From  a  paper  on  ''Great  Cities  and  their  Influence  for  Good  and  EtH^  wn  take 
the  annexed  brief  extract  Its  catholic  spirit  and  well-reasoned  *  views '  do  equal 
honor  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer : 

'  The  main  exciting  cause  of  drunkcnncs-^  i«),  I  believe  firmly,  bad  air  and  bad  lodgiDg. 

*  A  man  shall  spend  his  days  between  tlie  foul  alley,  where  he  breathes  sulphureted  hydrch 
gen  ;  a  close  work-shop,  where  he  breathes  carbonic  acid,  and  a  close  and  foni  bed-room, 
where  he  breathes  both.  In  neither  of  the  three  places,  meanwhile,  has  he  bis  fair  share 
of  that  mysterious  chemical  agent,  without  which  health  is  impossible,  the  want  of  whidb 
betrays  itself  at  once  in  the  dull  eye,  the  sallow  cheek,  namely,  light.  Believe  me/ it  it  no 
mere  poetic  metaphor  ^vhich  connects  in  Scriptures,  Light  with  Life.  It  is  the  ezprenioo 
of  a  deep  law,  one  which  holds  as  true  in  the  physical  as  in  the  spiritaal  world ;  a  case  in 
which  (as  perhaps  in  all  cases)  the  laws  of  the  visible  world  are  the  coanterparts  of  thoae 
of  the  invisible  world,  and  Earth  is  the  symbol  of  Heaven. 

*  Deprive,  then,  the  man  of  his  fair  share  of  fresh  air  and  pure  light,  and  what  fidknvaf 
His  blood  is  not  properly  oxygenated ;  his  nervous  energ>'  is  depressed,  his  digeatioa  in- 
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paired,  especially  if  his  occupation  be  sedentary,  or  requires  much  stooping,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  thereby  becomes  contracted ;  and  for  that  miserable  feeling  of  languor 
and  craying  he  knows  but  one  remedy  —  the  passing  stimulus  of  alcohol ;  a  patnng  stimu- 
lus—  leaving  fresh  depression  behind  it,  and  requiring  fresh  doses  of  stimulant,  till  it  be- 
comes a  habit,  a  slavery,  a  madness.  Again,  there  is  an  intellectual  side  to  the  question. 
The  depressed,  nervous  energy,  the  impaired  digestion,  depress  the  spirits.  The  man 
feels  low  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body.  Whence  shall  he  seek  exhilaration  ?  Not  in  that 
stifling  home  which  has  caused  the  depression  itself.  He  knows  none  other  than  the 
tavern,  and  the  company  which  the  tavern  brings ;  6on  help  him  ! 

'  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  easy  to  say,  God  help  him ;  but  it  is  not  difScult  fbr 
man  to  help  him  also.  Drunkenness  is  a  very  curable  malady.  The  last  fifty  years  have 
seen  it  all  but  die  out  among  the  upper  classes  of  this  country.  And  what  has  caused  the 
improvement? 

'  Certainly,  in  the  first  place,  the  spread  of  education.  Every  man  has  now  a  hundred 
means  of  rational  occupation  and  amusement  which  were  closed  to  his  grandfather ;  and 
among  the  deadliest  enemies  of  drunkenness  we  may  class  the  printing-press,  the  rail- 
road, and  the  importation  of  foreign  art  and  foreign  science,  which  we  owe  to  the  late 
forty  years'  peace.  We  can  find  plenty  of  amusement  now,  beside  the  old  one  of  sitting 
round  the  table  and  talking  over  wine.  Why  should  not  the  poor  man  share  in  our  gain  ? 
And  he  ought  to  have  the  means.  Whatever  other  rights  a  man  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
this  at  least  he  has,  if  society  demands  of  him  that  he  should  earn  his  own  livelihood,  and 
not  be  a  torment  and  a  burden  to  his  neighbors.  He  has  a  right  to  water,  to  air,  to  light. 
In  demanding  that,  he  demands  no  more  than  nature  has  given  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest.  He  is  better  than  they.  Treat  him,  then,  as  well  as  God  has  treated  them.  If  we 
require  of  him  to  be  a  man,  we  must  at  least  put  him  on  a  level  with  the  brutes.' 

Among  the  shorter  *  Miscellanies  *  is  one  entitled  ^TJwughts  on  Shelley  and 
Byron^  wherein  the  writer  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  latter  against  the  many 
*  good-going  gentlemen  and  ladies,'  among  whom  he  is  generally  spoken  of  wrtb 
horror ;  *  he  is  *  so  wicked,'  forsooth ;  while  poor  Shelley,  *  poor  dear  Shbllbt/ 
is  *  very  wrong,  of  course,'  but  'so  refined,'  *  so  beautiful,'  'so  tender ; '  a  fidleik 
angel,  while  Btron  is  a  satyr  and  a  devil.  He  boldly  denies  the  yerdict ;  asserts 
that  neither  of  the  two  are  devils,  but  that  Shellet  is  far  less  like  one  of  those- 
Hebrew  and  Miltonic  angels,  fallen  or  unfallen,  than  Btron  is ;  and  adds :  *  At 
all  events,  Btbon  never  set  to  work  to  consecrate  his  own  sin  into  a  religion,  and 
proclaim  the  worship  of  undeanness  as  the  last  and  highest  ethical  development 
of  *  pure'  humanity.  No :  Btbon  may  be  brutal,  but  he  never  cants.  If  at  mo- 
ments he  finds  himself  in  hell,  he  never  turns  round  to  the  world,  and  melodiously 
informs  them  that  it  is  heaven,  if  they  could  but  see  it  in  its  true  light'  We 
were  about  to  say  that  these  '  Miscellanies '  were  excellently  printed,  and  upon 
good  paper:  but  it  is  not  necessary.  See  the  names  of  the  publishing-house 
whence  the  volume  proceeds. 


Book-Kbbpino  :  bv  Sinele  and  Double  Entry.  Simplified  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  ]By  W.  W.  Smith  and  Edward  Mabtut;  New- York :  A.  S.  BAairu  and 
BcBB.    1859. 

This  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  want  by  presenting  the  system  of  book- 
keeping in  so  simple  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  practicable  Study  in  common 
schools.  It  not  only  contains  all  the  forms  of  6ntry  in  full,  but  by  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers  at  every  step  the  papU  is  made  to  understand  the  reasons. 
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Editorial  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Knickerbockbb  Maoazinb:  Nvm 
BER  Eleven.  —  We  promised,  in  closing  the  last  number  of  this  desultoiy  *  N«r 
rative-IIistoiy,*  to  make  brief  reference  thereafter  to  a  ^Reply  to  Cooper's  Attack 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott^  and  his  Biographer^  Lockhart^^  which  appeared  in  these 
pages,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month  from  the  publication  of  the  '  provocatioii  pi- 
per '  which  drew  it  forth.  It  was  published  anonymously ;  and  we  do  not  know 
that  we  are  authorized,  even  at  this  late  period,  to  state,  that  it  was  fitnn  the 
pen  of  Edward  S.  Gould,  Esq.  We  shall  therefore  keep  the  name  of  our  cat- 
respondent  in  the  back -ground:  *'8t<it  nominis  umbra: '  premising  only,  tfaattiie 
writer  had  met  Mr.  Cooper  abroad;  and  *  struck '  with  his  manners  toward  him- 
self and  other  *  fellow-countrymen  '  at  that  time  in  Paris,  he  came  to  regaxd  him 
with  an  affection  *  passing  the  love  of  women.*  If  we  remember  righdy,  than 
was  certain  *  Parisian  correspondence '  in  one  of  our  daily  journals  of  that  en, 
which  gave  full  vent  to  this  singular  affection —  ^par  la  gauche,^  Be  that  as  It 
may :  Mr.  Cooper  had  no  more  gratification  in  driving  a  coach-and-six  tibron^ 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  than  our  second  correspondent  had  in  driving  a  straig 
tandem  Yankee  team,  '  with  a  big  bull-dog  under  the  wagon,*  throu^  the  greet 
novelist's  review  of  the  same. 

The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Cooper  begins  by  assuming  as  '  a  sound  principle  d 
retributive  justice,'  that  an  individual  who  fails  fully  to  substantiate  audi 
charges  of  criminality  as  he  voluntarily  prefers  and  persevering^y  aigiMi 
against  another,  must  be  content  to  endure  the  penalty  which  he  sought  to  in- 
flict' *  We  premise,'  he  says,  '  one  thing  only,  in  contradiction  of  the  wriftor^ 
assumption,  and  in  exposure  of  the  essential  defect  of  his  whole  argument,  tfait 
the  every  day  life  (comprising  the  unpremeditated  thoughts,  words,  and  deedi) 
of  the  purest  uninspired  man  that  ever  lived,  cannot  bear  the  test  of  a  monl 
scrutiny  which  boasts  nothing  short  of  perfection  as  its  standard :  and  henoe^ 
that  a  man  *  found  wanting '  under  such  microscopic  investigation,  is  not  to  be 
successfiAly  denounced  as  '  radically  deficient  in  the  very  elements  of  honeefy,* 
by  a  fellow-man,  who  is  necessarily  liable,  on  the  same  ground,  to  the 
denunciation.' 

After  some  scathing  remarks,  touching  Mr.  Cooper's  assumpticm  that 
hart  *  should  have  been  the  last  person  in  the  world  whom  Sir  Walrb 
should  have  selected  as  his  biographer,'  the  reviewer  takes  up  the  proporitiaa  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Thomas,  (then,  w«  beBsn^  oar 
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neighbor  *over  the  border'  in  Canada,)  to  indicate,  by  an  understood  sign, 
whether  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  *  Wizard  of  the  North '  was  to  be  duly 
honored  or  not : 

'  Mb.  Cooper  gives  us  a  dissertation  on  letters  of  introduction:  and  the  gist  of  the 
matter  is  this:  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  being  constantly  applied  to  for  letters  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter, often  found  himself  in  the  predicament  where  thousands  of  less  conspicuous 
men  have  been  placed  :  namely,  the  necessity  of  giving  a  letter  to  some  one  in  him- 
self perhaps  unexceptionable,  but  on  whom,  for  reasons  of  their  own,,  either  he  or 
his  brother  was  disposed  to  confer  limited  attention.  As  it  was  not  admissible  to  re- 
fuse the  letter,  and  as  a  letter  so  worded  as  to  call  for  limited  civility  only,  would 
necessarily  offend  the  applicant,  it  seemed  to  be  indispensable  that  some  private 
mark  should  be  adopted,  by  means  of  which  Tuomas  could  avoid  the  offence,  and 
Sir  Walter,  at  the  sany  time,  could  discriminate  between  his  guests.  The  latter, 
therefore,  requests  the  formfer  to  sign  such  letters,  short,  T.  Scott,  instead  of  Thomas 
Scott.  We  think  that  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement  will  be  obvious  to  any  one 
who  reflects  on  Scott's  situation,  and  the  absolute  necessity  he  was  under  of  limit- 
ing his  civilities  somewherey  unless  he  were  really  to  give  up  every  other  vocation, 
and  devote  himself  solely  to  the  entertainment  of  company.  Mr.  Cooper,  however, 
thinks  differently.  He  thinks  that '  a  little  bootless  civility '  might  easily  be  ren- 
dered to  all ;  which  opinion,  if  made  applicable  to  hia  own  guests,  instead  of  other 
people's,  would  certainly  evince  a  very  hospitable  disposition.  But,  letting  that 
pass,  he  says :  '  How  easy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  to  have  given 
a  letter  generally  and  simply  expressed,  which  should  mean  what  it  said,  and  which 
should  not  impose  any  great  trouble  on  his  brother ;  but  this  might  have  lost  the 
parties  a  supporter  p  •  •  •  <  But  this  is  not  all,  quoth  Mr.  Cooper.  This  private 
mark  is  not  honest.  It  is  deception.  A  man  who  will  do  this,  would  not  hesitate 
to  lie  on  other  occasions.  Nay,  the  mere  reader  who  is  not  shocked  at  such  moral 
turpitude  the  moment  he  hears  of  it,  is  wanting  in  the  very  elements  of  honesty.' 

We  do  not  consider  this  point  of  the  defence  to  be  over-strong  as  an  *  argu- 
ment : '  but  as  a  palliation,  as  an  excuse,  in  such  a  case  as  Sir  Walter's,  it  i»  un- 
doubtedly *  well  taken,'  as  the  lawyers  say.  Still,  we  think  it  would  have  been 
better,  if  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  had  declined  to  give  such  letters  as  required  an  un- 
derstood protestando.  When  Washington  Irving  first  returned  home  from 
abroad,  where  he  had  won  an  exalted  fame,  and  had  mingled  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  he  was  not  unfrcquently 
solicited  to  furnish  to  American  *  bloods '  going  abroad, '  carrying  their  brains  in 
their  pockets,'  letters  of  introduction  to  such  distinguished  men  as  Moore, 
Rogers,  etc  That  he  declined  with  all  kindness  must  of  course  be  assumed  : 
but  there  were  other  parties,  he  said,  to  such  a  courtesy :  those  young  men  might 
*■  want  to  meet  Rogers  ; '  might  *  like,  of  all  things,  to  secure  a  chance  to  visit 
Moore  ; '  but  on  the  other  hand,  neither  Moore  nor  Rogers  might  have  any 
such  longing  to  see  them  /  We  say,  that  a  refusal  in  such  a  case,  dictated  by  a 
good  heart,  and  carefully  guarded  against  wouncUng  either  the  pride  or  feeling  of 
the  applicant,  was  after  all  the  truest  kindness.  The  following  is  an  *  argument,' 
somewhat  forcibly  *  put : ' 

'  Mr.  Cooper  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Scott's  the  admission  that,  in  criticidng  the 
Curse  of  Kehama,  he  reviewed  it  fiivorably :  that  is,  he  'slarred  over  the  absordi- 
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tics  and  enlarged  upon  the  beauties  of  the  work.'  Now  Mr.  Cooper,  of  all  the  men 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  should  be  the  very  last  to  complaif9^oi  the  criticisni 
which  '  slurs  over  absurdities  and  enlarges  upon  beauties ;  *  but  waiving  the  ad 
hotniru'in,  let  us  see  what  he  says  about  Scott's  admission  : 

' '  All  this  was  worthy  of  a  Grub-street  hack.  In  the  first  place  we  see  the  utter  want 
of  principle,  which  palms  off  on  the  public  dishonest  reviewing;  and  then  follows  the 
miserable  salvo  for  his  own  talents,  by  declaring  what  he  would  have  done,  had  n(^  the 
unjustifiable  course  he  actually  took,  been  part  of  the  system.* ' 

*  It  seems,  then,  that  if  a  critic,  anonymously  reviewing  the  poem  of  a  friend, 
ventures  to  say  what  he  thinks  of  the  beauties,  and  omits  saying  what  he  thinks  of 
the  faults,  he  evinces  '  an  utter  want  of  principle.* ' 

Here  is  a  passage,  and  a  very  brief  one,  in  relation  to  an  assumption  of  Mr. 
Cooper's,  that  Scott  had  intentionally  suppressed  thp  date  in  a  letter  to  hw 
friend  Kllis,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  first  reviewed  Soutuey's  poem,  and  after- 
ward wrote  to  SouTiiEV  that  he  had  not  neea  that  poem : 

*TiiK  insinuation  is  entirely  gratuitous :  there  is  no  ground,  on  the  face  of  die 
transaction  as  represented  by  the  critic  himself,  for  suspicion.  He  simply  ehoae* 
to  suspect.  There  is  no  evidence  —  no  pretension  to  evidence.  And  to  talk  about 
*  men  of  established  probity ;  *  to  aver  that  Scott  cannot  now  come  before  the  world 
with  the  pretension  to  be  superior  to  suspicious  of  this  nature;  Heaven  and  earth, 
who  is  this  bravo  of  criticism  ?  —  this  common  st^bber  ?  —  that  presumes  to  suspect 
without  occa.^ion,  and  dares  to  vilify  because  he  suspects  ? ' 

Perhaps  this  language,  to  adopt  a  *  Yankee'  term,  may  seem  ^ha^sh: '  it  strikes 
tfs  as  open  to  that  objection  :  we  felt  it  incumbent  upon  us,  however,  having  pre- 
sented Mr.  Cooper's  '  Attack'  quite  *at  large,'  for  a  synopsis,  to  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  tlie  reviewer  was  himself  reviewed.  A  single  passage,  explaining 
the  n'iii<onn  which  actuated  Scott  in  writing  for  Murray's  *  Review '  a  notice  of 
'The  TaffH  of  mij  Lmullord^^  \\\\\9X  close  our  extracts.  The  statement  is  not 
merely  *  plausible '  —  it  is  satisfactory  : 

'  We  come  now  to  Scott's  review,  for  the  *  Quarterly,'  of '  Tlic  Talcs  of  my  Land- 
lord.' Scott,  at  this  time,  was  the  '  Great  Unknown.  After  the  publication  of  the 
book  reforn.d  to,  Mi:uray,  the  publisher,  addressed  to  him  n  letter  glowing  with  grat- 
itude and  ^ratulution  on  its  success;  and  expressing  his  (Murray's)  confidenee  so 
decidedly  that  Scorr  was  the  author,  that  Sir  Walter  was  at  first  embarrassed  as  to 
tilt'  most  expedient  manner  of  replying.  However,  he  escaped  the  dilemma  with  much 
ingenuity.  He  assure<l  Murray  that  he  did  not  claim  the  authorship  —  that  he  had  not 
read  the  work  until  it  was  printed,  etc. ;  and  finally,  to  show  how  Mrioiut  he  was  in 
his  disclaimer,  offered  to  rtwicw  the  veri/  work  in  question^  a  thing  which,  he  intimated, 
the  author  himself  would  not  think  of  attempting,  Hence,  it  is  not  strictly  true, 
as  an  abstract  assertion,  that  Scott  volunteered  to  review  his  own  writinga  His 
doing  it  was  a  kind  of  necessary  exj)edient  to  repel  Murray's  inquisitivenesa.' 

And  with  the  foregoing  extract  we  take  our  leave  of  this  controversy,  in  which, 
on  both  .*^ides,  undue  bitterness,  both  of  feeling  and  expression,  was  exhibited, 
which  made  the  judicious  grieve.  But  nothing  which  Cooper  ever  wrote,  ex- 
hibited more  truly  the  fearlessness,  the  out-spoken  frankness  of  the  mmn,  than 
this  most  extraordinary  article  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  hia  8on-iii<4mw, 

LOCKRAUT. 
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Just  about  this  time  there  began  to  appear  in  the  Kniokeebockir  a  double 
series  of  what  may  literally  be  termed  *  papers  *  proper :  we  mean  the  two  jour- 
nals, *  The  Bunkumnille  Chronicle '  and  '  The  Bunkum  FUg-BUiff:  The  first 
was  a  short-lived  sheet,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  anon :  but  the  second 
attained  to  a  ripe  maturity,  and  grew  in  knowledge,  and  increased  in  graces  of 
style,  and  force  and  originality  of  thought,  until  the  anonymous  editor  withdrew 
from  its  *  columns,'  removed  from  Bunkum,  and  we  believe  for  a  number  of  years 
from  the  State.  The  last  time  we  heard  from  him  he  was  on  his  way  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  the  South,  in  connection  with  a  company  with  which  he  had  be- 
come associated,  and  with  whose  transactions  he  was  to  be  especially  identified. 
We  know  of  few  things,  among  the  lighter  papers  of  this  Magazine,  from  its  very 
commencement,  which  used  to  afibrd  us  more  amusement,  than  we  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  the  manuscript  of  *  The  Bunkum  Flag-Staff.'*  Its  satire  upon 
passing  follies  and  events  was  so  pointed,  yet  so  sly  and  adroit ;  its  swelling 
periods  of  'stabbed  English,'  and  its  magniloquent  way  of  setting  forth  the  com- 
monest truisms,  were  so  infinitely  droll ;  and  above  all,  the  burlesque  of  the 
style  of  a  back-woods  journalist,  whose  pomposity  could  only  be  equalled  by 
his  ignorance,  was  so  faithfully  rendered,  that  for  several  months,  '  The  Flag- 
Staff's  opinions  were  the  very  oracles  of  the  Press,  far  and  near.  We  propose 
now  to  part  company  with  our  eminent  wrangling  critics,  and  to  devote  the  re-  ^ 
mainder  of  this  number  of  our  narrative  to  a  brief  but  comprehensive  consider- 
ation of  the  ^journals '  under  notice.  Versatile  *  Sparroworass,'  with  his  early 
poetry  and  later  prose ;  thoughtful  *  St.  Leger,'  with  his  Germanic  creations  of 
fancy,  and  gems  of  feeling;  the  myriad-minded  *  Meister  Karl,'  and  wild,  wise 
and  witty  *  Mace  Sloper,'  will  soon  step  again  upon  *  these  boards ; '  but  for  the 
present,  listen  to  the  career  and  the  characteristics  of  a  *  bom  journalist' 

^The  BunkumviUe  Chronicle '  was  started  with  the  avowal,  in  the  very  first 
number,  that  the  editor  was  '  not  aware  of  having  any  principles  in  particular, 
except  a  considerable  taste  for  the  *  loaves  and  fishes.'  What  *  field  of  useful- 
ness,' (however  clever  it  might  be  in  puns,  and  fanciful  niaseries,)  could  such  a 
journal  expect  to  occupy  ?  The  result  of  the  enterprise  affords  the  answer. 
Three  numbers  of  this  journal  only  had  appeared,  when  there  arose  in  the  ad- 
joining village  of  Bunkum,  in  the  same  county,  ^The  Bunkum  Flag-Staffs^  which 
in  a  short  time  had  the  effect  to  '  root  it  out  of  the  ked'ntry.'  When  the  editor 
*  took  his  eye  and  threw  it  round  community,'  he  *  realized '  at  once  the  *  great 
necessity '  there  was  of  a  paper  such  as  the  'Staff  : '  and  hence  its  *  advent  and 
first  appearance : ' 

QTbe  13unltum  JFIaj[-<StaS  anl»  3fn2)fptn2)titt  BEtbo. 

SXVOTBO    TO  TBm    PRTirniPT.VS  or  *B8 ;    THK  COXaTITXmOH     OF    TIIB    aTATX    OF     VtW*t01iC:     TnF  rOOBTH  OF 
JDLT  :     I.IFBf   UBSRTT,    LllrRATOliK,    ADVmRnaSMXirTS.    ASIO    A    STANOAHl*    UCRRSMCi. 

This  *  head-platform '  is  sufficiently  explicit;  but  in  a  *  leader,'  the  editor 
comes  out  still  stronger :  *  We  set  forth  in  this  editorial  leader  where  we  are  ; 
and  where  that  is,  there  we  shall  be  found.  We  never  will  shirk  the  responsi- 
bility in  any  one  instance,  be  it  one  or  more,  while  we  have  an  editorial  chair  to 
set  into,  any  more  than  we  have  a  right  hand  to  cut  o£    Planted  upon  our 
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*  Flag-Staff/  and  with  a  substratum  to  go  on,  we  confidently  iq»peft],  with  a  fair 
appreciation  that  our  animus  will  not  be  misunderstood,  and  affirm  that  we 
stand  in  the  attitude  of  apposition  !  Our  Adversakt  will  find,  that  in  flinging 
himself  into  the  newspaper  area,  we  shall  speak  with  all  kindness  and  discre- 
tion, but  not  to  be  trifled  with.  What  a  brassy  impudence  there  is  in  the 
flourish  of  his  trumpets,  and  no  wool  after  all :  a  mere  fiigo,  to  blind  the  eyes, 
and  shift  the  responsibility.  How  can  you  make  a  charge  on  a  bag  of  wind  of  a 
non-plus  ? — where  you  can't  find  one  iota  or  scintilla  of  a  platform  ?  *  Got  no 
principles  I '  —  got  no  platform  to  stand  on  to ;  shifted  about  when  the  current 
blows  east,  or  when  the  current  blows  west,  just  as  it  happens.  There 's  the 
rock  that  our  friend  of  *  The  Chronicle '  is  going  to  split  on  to.  He  can^t  write 
good  if  he  aint  got  no  principles  :  he  brings  out  of  the  stables  of  his  intellect 
the  greatest  cavalcade  of  richly-comparisoned  and  well-lodking  t«0r«2t,  harnessed 
to  a  little  bit  of  meaning  I  ever  seen ;  but  what  do  they  all  amount  to,  if  he 
aint  got  no  principles  ? ' 

By  such  *  searching,'  vigorous  editorials  in  ^ The  Staff ^^  wM  the  ^Chraniele^ 
speedily  driven  from  the  field.  Let  us  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  *  The 
Bunkum  Flag-Staff'  as  an  independent,  out-spoken  journal,  of  varied  intelli- 
gence, and  replete  with  a  critical  acumen  as  rare  as  it  is  remarkable  in  a  sheet 
of  its  humble  pretensions.  In  the  opening  number  is  an  account  by  the  editor, 
describing  ^Our  Visit  to  the  City.^  He  was  befooled  in  several  instances,  and 
complains  lustily  thereof  Take  one  example :  *  We  do  n't  know  when  we  were 
more  sucked  in  and  indignant  than  on  a  visit  which  we  paid  on  the  tip-toe  of 
expectation,  to  '  Col.  Fremont's  Woolly  Horse  from  the  Rodsy  Mountains.*  If 
they  call  this  a  Lusus  Naturce^  then  we  do  n't  know  what  a  Lunm  Ndturm  is. 
It  is  an  altogether  Humbug :  a  mere  or'nary  horse,  with  a  bald  tail,  but  not 
worth  twenty-five  cents  to  see  the  hairs  off:  if  we  owned  him,  we  would  give 
four  times  that  quantity  to  have  'em  on.  All  the  visitors  went  out  of  the  room 
looking  sheepish  enough  about  their  own  part  and^lot  in  the  Woolly  Horse,  and 
silent  as  death.  We  never  made  such  an  Ass  of  ourself  as  in  going  to  see  the 
foregoing  horse ! '  He  was,  however,  very  much  pleased  with  a  concert  which 
he  attended,  which  he  criticises  in  true  artistic  style,  as  may  be  gathered  firom 
the  following  sentences :  *  The  base  singer  has  a  splendid  organ,  of  powerful 
timber,  but  a  little  unsteady ;  perhaps  we  should  say,  not  entirely  confident  of 
grip  in  some  of  the  upper  notes.  The  tenor  sang  like  a  dozen  angda.  He 
shows  depth,  tone,  penetration,  a  succinct  method,  discrimination,  perfect  free- 
dom in  alt,  but  no  practice.  The  other  singer  has  a  plump  style,  a  little  exagger- 
ated occasionally  in  expostulatory  passages,  owing  to  toO  sudden  shifting  of  his 
crescendo  from  sideways  to  upside  down.  Let  him  look  to  this.'  The  ^Literary 
Criticisms'  of  the  'Staff'  are  *  deep,'  and  indicate  the  *  Thinker.'  Here  ensue, 
in  illustration,  brief  passages  from  a  review  of  Macaulay's  History  of  En^and, 
just  then  commenced : 

*  We  have  just  risen  from  the  pemsal  of  this  work,  which  is  sweetly  written.  "We 
think  it  is  a  little  lu  favor  of  monarchy,  but  that  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  iket 
that  the  author  is  an  Englishman ;  and  being  a  native  of  the  soil,  he  would  not  of 
coarse  go  about  to  soil  the  natives.    Let  the  republican  therefore  be  earefbl ;  te  Ut 
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works  take  sueh  *  hold  on  the  mind  that  it  is  neeessary  to  mind  your  hold.    His 
style  is  pleasing,  except  to  a  yery  few,  who  can  leap  over  that  to  the  sabjeok-matter.' 

Macaulat  had  objected,  it  seems,  to  the  orthography  ofWsBSTBR,  which  was 
being  followed  by  his  American  publishers,  the  Brothers  Habper  :  whereapon 
the  *  Staffs  remwks :  ^  For  ourself,  we  do  n't  care  three  straws  about  it :  we  are 
democrat  enough  to  claim  the  small  privilege  of  spelling  our  words  as  we  please, 
right  or  rong.  If  we  relinquish  this,  the  next  thing  they  will  object  to  our 
choice  of  words !  However,  verbum  taphead :  enough  on  thcU  head.  We 
heartily  recommend  Macaulat's  history,  such  as  it  is.' 

A  forcible  example  is  given  of  the  independent  spirit  of  the  editor,  in  his  no« 
tice  of  the  ^Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.''  He  is  *  will- 
ing to  praise,  but  not  afraid  to  blame : ' 

'  Mr.  Bart  has  done  a  good  service  to  the  cause  of  letters  by  these  volumes,  which 
have  now  been  published  some  years.  It  does  us  good  to  review  the  work.  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  talents,  which  subsequent  events  pnure.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  we  think,  will  yet  find  his  level,  and  posterity  may  live  ro  thank  us  for 
what  we  have  here  said.  "We  have  one  bone  to  pick  with  him;  however,  which  we 
should  have  done  if  we  had  met  him  among  the  Simplons  or  the  TwolUerries.  He 
had  not  ought,  on  the  score  of  congugial  affection,  for  to  have  divorced  his  wife,  if 
she  was  a  colored  woman ;  and  if  we  had  a>met  her  before  he  done  the  deed,  we 
would  have  said  to  her :  '  Josephine,  stand  to  your  rights ! '  While  we  're  about  it, 
we  may  as  well  say  we  've  another  bone  to  pick  with  Mr.  Bart.  He  do  n't  do  jus- 
tice to  that  poor  ereater  shut  up  on  Saint  Helena,  where  Mr.  Cipriani  could  n[t  get 
fire- wood  to  warm  him,  nor  any  good  oil  to  put  in  his  lamp,  nor  mutton  which  was 
worth  a  single  cent,  nor  half  water  enough  for  his  bath,  nor  half  wine  enough  for 
his  water ;  and  what  wine  he  had  was  made  of  sour  grapes  and  sugar-of-lead,  giving 
the  poor  capty  ve  a  stomaeh-ache  every  day ;  and  yet  Bart  wants  to  make  out  that 
the  overseer  'gin  the  old  hero  a  good  deal  more  than  he  deserved  I  But  Mr.  Bart 
is  an  Englishman,  and  an  Englishman  is  a  hectoring  bully,  wherever  you  find  him ; 
and  he  is  n't  any  thing  else.' 

There  is  a  gem  of  musical  criticism  in  a  subsequent  number,  upon  the  per- 
formance on  the  violin,  (before  a  'select  few,'  the  editor  included,  of  M.  Screitch 
Quel,  a  distinguished  foreign  '  artist : ' 

'  Apart  from  the  ruddy  fiesh-color  styje  of  playing  so  prevalent  now-a-days,  we 
thought  we  perceived  a  sombre  cast  of  intonation  which  marks  the  school  of  Ban- 
JOELLL  His  fingering  we  thought  a  trifle  defective  in  the  management  of  the  second 
joint  of  the  little  finger,  although  some  intuition  would  soon  bend  that  to  at  least  a 
warrantable  degree  of  curve.  We  say  this  without  at  all  meaning  to  reflect  on  Mr. 
OuEL,  whose  playing-hand  no  doubt  conscientiously  follows  the  school  in  which  it 
was  fetched  up,  and  is  fSsr  from  meaning  to  do  wrong.  To  compensate  this,  his  slide 
is  wonderful ;  and  in  some  instances  we  thought  he  would  be  flat  down,  lapsing 
considerably  beyond  the  slight  tromiUo  which  would  have  been  sufficient  We 
would  recommend  a  shake^nd-a-half  more  in  the  d  foriiwi  passage  of  the  eaveaJt  to 
Luscreeehiaf  and  a  little  more  firmness  in  the  ecUUnza  ;  as  this  is  only  in  accordance 
with  the  tictacs  of  the  very  best  violin-players  during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is, 
however,  a  mere  shadow  on  the  general  sunlight  of  that  exqmsite  caveat,  for  which 
we  thank  our  friend  for  rendering  It  to  well  as  he  done  it    In  handling  the  in- 
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Btrument,  M.  Ouel  is,  in  the  upward  stroke,  firm  and  judicious ;  his  downward 
stroke  might  be  praps  a  leetle  whittled  away,  we  think ;  not,  howeyer,  without 
danger  to  the  equipoise/ 

Indeed,  the  *5te/f'  was  always  preeminent  in  its  musical  criticisms.  Its  notice 
of  the  advent  of  Leopold  De  Meyer,  the  pianist  *  Thunderer/  under  the  nom  ds 
plume  of  *Herr  Smash,'  was  a  very  striking  piece  of  *  strong  writing.'  He  gave 
a  concert  in  Bunkum,  where  his  *  Grand  Piano '  was  *  secured  to  the  floor  by 
transverse  timbers,  and  a  sidelong  piece  of  iron : ' 

'  Herr  Smasu  soon  entered  with  a  bust  of  unanimous  applause.  His  appearance 
was  exontrik.  A  bushy  head  like  a  bushel,  and  a  smear  of  mustashes  onto  his  upp<.'r 
lip^  otherwise  a  frock-coat  and  sundries.  He  also  carried  a  cambrick  handkerohif 
perfumed  with  musk.  We  smelt  it.  He  took  his  position,  planting  himself  firm, 
while  two  upholsterers  tacked  his  coat  tiiils  with  little  brass  studs,  also  secured  his 
body  with  ropes.  His  audience  were  by  this  time  at  the  highest  point  of  the  key- 
veevt,  and  time  they  was.  He  took  off  his  gloves,  hurled  his  eyes  all  round  the 
theajrter,  lookii^  grim,  held  his  wrists  about  three  feet  above  the  key-board,  letting 
the  ends  of  his  fingers  hang  down,  his  hair  stood  right  up,  and  we  knew  that  emi- 
nent jepardy  was  a-coming.  So  held  them  for  three  minutes,  while  all  the  whole 
audience  was  nigh  out  of  breath,  and  while  they  was  so,  down  he  came  with  his  ten 
finger-nails !  After  this,  he  looked  round  with  a  smile,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience,  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  broke  through  all  bounds.  Before  this  was 
over  he  lifted  up  his  fingers  and  down  he  came  again,  insomuch  that  the  brass  plate 
of  the  piano  was  wrenched  off,  and  one  leg  thrown  pretty  much  across  the  room. 
Unmindful  of  this,  he  now  began  galloping 'with  his  fingers  from  end  to  end  of  the 
instrument,  turning  head  over  heels  between  a  quaver  and  a  semi-quaver,  and  all 
right  again  and  on,  before  any  body  would  know  that  there  was  any  time  lost.  Ue 
first  played  Yankee  Doodle,  out  of  compliment,  smothering  it  up  with  the  blanket 
of  ornament,  and  so  tucking  it  in,  that  when  the  poor  Yankee  did  peep  out  with  its 
face  wo  hardly  knowed  it.  Says  we  to  ourself, '  Can  this  be  Yankee  Doodle  come  to 
town,  Yankee  Doodle  dandy  ? '  After  this  however,  unloosing  his  musical  bark 
from  the  wharf  of  patriotism,  he  began  to  play  the  Battle  of  Prague,  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile,  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Battle  of  Wagram,  Battle  of  Austerlitz  and  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  all  concentred  into  one  grand  junction  cannonade,  which  after  the 
third  volley  ripped  off  his  coat-tail*,  tore  up  the  brass  nails,  and  threw  the  lid  of  the 
piano  clean  across  the  room,  while  the  sensation  of  the  audience  was  unmitigated  in 
the  extreme.  Ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  children  at  the  breast  bawled 
aloud,  while  some  friends  of  ours  were  so  foolish  as  to  bohoo  out  of  mere  enthusiasm. 
Just  as  you  think  it  all  done,  horns,  fiddles,  cymbals,  gong,  and  kettle-drum  with  a 
bang;  bang;  bang;  bang;  tiddle  de  diddle  dc  idle;  bang,  bang,  bang,  tiddle  de 
dum  de  idle ;  bang  bang  bang  bang  bang  ;  then  a  slow  measured  bang ;  bang  ; 
BANG ;  then  at  it  again  with  a  fiddle  de  iddle  de  iddle  de  crash  !  crash !  smash ! 
and  with  that  logs,  keys,  iron,  wire,  sank  down  on  the  floor  in  one  mass  of  hetereo- 
geneous  chaos,  and  Herr  Smash,  his  hair  on  ocnd  ;  his  coat  tails  ripped  off;  his  eyes 
flashing  fire ;  his  mustashes  looking  thunder ;  his  fists  clenched ;  his  meouth  foam- 
ing, ran  right  off  the  stage.* 

Those  of  our  readers  *of  long  ago,'  who  remember  Herr  Smash's  terrible 
*  style,'  will  scarcely  recognize  in  this  an  exaggerated  picture.     At  the  time  we 
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write,  the  following  is  as  applicable  as  it  was  years  ago.    The  House  of  Repre- 
sontatiyes  is  just  getting  over  a  long  'pinch '  for  a  Speaker: 

'The  session  of  Congress  has  commence,  and  we  are  now  gohig  to  throw  oat  Bome 
remarks  for  their  good.  We  see  they  can 't  get  no  speaker  as  yet.  Bime-by,  we  're 
afeercd,  there  will  be  too  many  Speakers.  That  ain't  all :  they  *ll  speak  too  much  ! 
They  usually  spend  the  fust  part  of  the  session  in  balloting,  and  the  middle  in  doing 
nothing,  and  the  latter  eend,  when  the  business  ought  to  taper  off  gradual,  and  come 
to  the  sharp  p'int  of  an  accomplished  good,  which  will  puncturate  into  all  time,  they 
get  the  business  all  huddled  up  like  a  drove  of  sheep  in  a  corner,  and  nothing  to  do 
but  to  scratch  and  hurry  and  sweep  together  the  bills  and  papers,  the  most  of  which 
they  chuck  under  the  table.'  .  .  .  '  Representatifs  of  the  people,  slappin'  you  onto 
the  back,  we  say  to  you  firmly,  yet  with  apparent  kindness,  '  Alter  your  tictacs  in 
this  matter.'  * 

The  editor  was  not  without  his  personal  admirers,  who  occasionally  remem- 
bered him,  in  a  delicate  way,  by  appropriate  and  tasteful  presents.  One  of  these 
ho  thus  felicitously  acknowledges :  *  A  lurge  sweet  Squash  have  been  sent  to  ug, 
with  the  *  admiring  good-wishes  of  a  fervent  friend ; '  and  though  we  want  such 
esculent  wegetables  for  the  use*t  of  our  family,  wo  shall  forbear  to  cook  it,  but 
hang  it  up  into  our  orifice,  to  stimulate  us  to  further  literary  efforts.  Thanks  I 
thanks ! '  Mr.  "Wagstaff  is  greatly  encouraged ;  he  put  his  sheet  at  a  low  fig- 
ure, and  takes  almost  *  any  thing '  and  every  thing  in  payment ;  as  witness  the 
following : 

'  It  affords  us  the  most  adequate  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  *  Staff*  goes  good:  it 
is  firmly  planted  on  the  top  wave  of  an  advancing  public  opinion,  and  gifted  with 
eagle-wings,  and  a  heart  of  oak,  incited  by  moral  purposes,  and  devoted  to  adver- 
tisements.    It  has  received  the  most  marked  encomiums.     Our  brother  has  written 
to  us  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  our  journal.    All  talent  snapped  up  as  it  occurs. 
There  will  be  a  series  of  discriminating  articles  on  music,  to  which  we  call  the  at- 
tention of  amatoors.    Principles  of  'Ninety-eight  and  all  the  great  measures  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  other  principles,  fally  sustained.    Vice  uprooted  by  the  heels,  and 
cast  him  like  an  oxious  weed  away.    All  kinds  of  job-work  executed  with  neatness 
and  despatch.    The  fine  arts  and  literature  fully  discussed.    Horses  and  cabs  to  let 
by  the  editor.    Old  newspapers  for  sale  at  this  offia.    Wanted,  an  Apprentics.    He 
must  be  bound  for  eight  years,  fold  and  carry  papers,  ride  post  once-t  a- week  to 
Babylon,  Pequog,  Jericho,  Old  Man's,  Mount  Misery,  Hungry  Harbor,  Hetchabon- 
nuck.  Coram,  Miller's  Place,  Skunk's  Manor,  Fire  Island,  Mosquito  Cove  and  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  on  our  old  white  mare,  and  must  find  and  blow  his  own  horn.     Run 
AwAT,  AN  Indented  Affebntioe,  named  John  Johns,  scar  on  his  head,  one  ear  gone, 
and  no  debts  paid  of  his  contracting.     California  gold,  banks  at  par,  pistareens^  fiip- 
penny  bits,  and  United'n  States's  currency  in  general,  received  in  subscription.  Also, 
store  pay,  potatoes,  corn,  rye,  oats,  eggs,  beans,  pork,  grits,  hay,  old  rope,  lambs'- 
wool,  shovels,  honey,  shorts,  dried  cod,  catnip,  oil,  but'nut  bark,  paints,  glass,  putty, 
hemp,  snake-root,  cord-wood,  live  geese  feathers,  saxafax,  dried  apples,  hops,  new 
cider,  axe-handles,  mill-stones,  hemlock  gum,  bacon  and  hams,  ginshang-root,  vine- 
gar, punkins,  ellacompaine,  harness,  hops,  ashes,  slippery-ellum  bark,  clams,  nails, 
varnish,  sheet-iron,  sapsag o  cheese,  old  junk,  whisk-brooms,  manure,  and  all  other 
produce,  taken  in  exchange.     Wantsd  to  Hdub,  a  New  Miloh  FAaass  Cow ;  give 
eight  quarts  of  milk  night  and  morning;  alto,  to  change  milka  wiUi  some  neighbor 
with  a  cheese-press  for  a  skim-milk  cheese  once-t  a  week.' 
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We  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  ^curcumstance*  mentioned  below  hoi  'a  ground 
basis  and  sustratum  of  fact :  * 

*  The  following  occurred  very  lately  on  the  Hemptstead  plains.  A  party,  connsting 
of  I,  and  Mabtix  Van  Burex,  Ex-President,  and  John  and  some  others,  were  travel- 
ling on  a  very  foggy  night.  We  suppose  you  could  not  see  yonr  idenUcal  nose  on 
your  face.  We  presently  got  off  the  road  onto  a  race-course,  by  the  Judge's  Stand. 
Here  we  asked  a  man,  and  he  said :  '  Keep  your  eyes  on  yender  light,  and  yon  will 
come  ought  straight.'  We  followed  the  light,  and  went  straight  on  foUowin'  the  road, 
until,  in  due  course  of  time,  we  come  out  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  Judge's  Stand; 
but  this  time  we  take  no  notice  of  it,  only  kept  on  folio  win'  the  road.  The  course  being 
round,  and  yet  the  road  appearin'  pretty  near  straight,  we  kept  on,  nntil  the  second 
time,  coming  round  to  the  Judge's  Stand,  one  of  the  party  says :  *  Appears  to  me,  we 
have  seen  that  objek  before.'  I  said,  'No,  I  guess  you're  mistaken:'  so  we  kept 
straight  on  again,  for  the  light  appeared  as  far  off  as  ever.  A  third  time,  in  the 
space  of  say  pretty  near  half  an  hour,  we  come  round  to  that  stand  again,  and  then 
we  all  exclaim,  sotto,  and  also  viva  vochey  :  '  We  ark  oirro  a  Rack-Coubss!  ' ' 

Could  any  thing  be  more  delicate  than  the  subjoined  ?  The  insinuaUon  is  so 
adroit,  its  expression  so  very  Bunkumish,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to 
re-produco  it  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wagstaff's  contemporaries,  'here,  there, 
and  everywhere '  : 

'  Respon'sif  to  an  appeal  in  the  last '  Staff,'  we  have  received  from  the  MessrsL  All- 
brook,  of  Bunkum,  accompanied  with  a  very  handsome  letter,  some  bottles  of  the 
wintagc,  which  we  found  to  be  most  pure  and  medycinal  and  done  our  health  good. 
Wo  had  hardly  consumed  one  of  them  before  we  were  met  by  a  subscriber  in  the 
street  who  immediately  said,  *  Waostaff,  how  well  you  look! — you  bin  to  the 
springs  ? ' 

' '  No,'  said  we, '  we  have  had  a  present  of  some  wine,  and  it  has  put  new  life  into 
us.' 

'  The  wery  pleasantest  part  of  the  letter  was,  which  was  itself  cheering,  and 
showed  that  they  love  us,  that  if  ever  we  got  sick  again,  (and  who  can  perwide 
against  sickness  ?)  they  had  more  of  such  medicine,  and  to  call  on  them  for  jast  as 
much  as  we  want.  They  must  be  Allbrook,  to  be  sure,  if  that 's  the  waj  their 
heart's  flow  out  in  keindness  to  their  fellow-men ;  and  we  are  glad  there  is  sneh  a 
firm  in  Bunkum,  and  that  the  firm  has  such  remedies  to  dispose  ot  HowoTer,  the 
*  Staff'  is  the  last  one  that  would  ride  a  willing  horst  to  death.     It  never  will  do  it' 

Faithful  to  his  promise  of  devoting  much  attention  to  musical  matters  for  the 
benefit  of  *amatoors/  the  ^  Staff  ^  elaborately  notices  the  'Sweedish  cockatrice^* 
Jenny  Lind  i  *  Iler  voice  is  not  square  :  it  is  of  an  oval  texture.  When  she  got 
up  in  the sustenuto^  we  stood  aghash  :  but  when  she  tried  the^Mto,  the  obligat»^ 
and  sunk  down  to  the  crupperico  notes,  we  nocked  under.  She  has  little  merit 
as  an  artist,  but  as  a  singer,  she  's  good.*  AVe  bring  our  extracts  from  the  edi- 
torial department  of  ^The  Flag-Staff'  to  a  close,  with  the  annexed  brace  of 
thoughtful  passages,  which  have  more  valuable  inculcation  in  tliem  than  may 
meet  the  eye  of  the  merely  casual  reader : 

'  A  LITTLE  Tiff.'  —  Oh  I  how  many  are  carried  too  far,/fr  too  far,  we  are  afiraldt 
by  this  nefiarious  practice!  They  will  even  take  a  little  tiff  before  twelve  o'eloek 
M.,  the  meridhin  of  the  day ;  and  if  they  keep  on  till  twelve  x.  the  meridian  ef 
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life,  they  will  be  eonfirmed  Bote,  and' the  blood>red  streaki  be  teen  shooting  throngh 
their  ooontenances.  Friends,  do  not  do  it  I  We  had  rather  see  yon  teetotalers  than 
to  indulge  in  too  many  of  these  tiffs.  Tou  must  govern  your  propensities,  bat  the 
moment  that  they  take  the  reins  out  of  your  hands,  your  carriage  will  be  smashed 
into  a  thousand  atoms  I  Then,  at  the  last  end  of  your  life,  you  will  be  obliged  lor 
preservation  to  abstain  even  from  a  glass  of  wine.  Use  the  good  things  of  Gku)  as 
not  abusing  them.  If  you  must  abuse  them,  you  better  not  touch  them.  Bat  we 
should  be  sorry  to  bring  you  to  this  pass,  and  have  you  say,  as  in  an  ancien'  chrcMii- 
cle,  '  Alas !  what  have  I  do  1 '    Do  not  interput  that  ancien'  chronicle  where  he  say : 

*  I  okVJKOT  eat  but  little  meat, 

My  stomach  Is  not  good ; 
But  I  can  drink,  while  I  do  wink, 
With  him  that  wean  a  hood  : 

*  Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare, 

Both  feet  and  hands  go  cold, 
But  Belly  !  Goo  send  thee  good  ale  enow, 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old ! ' 

'  Kow  this  ancien*  man  who  thought  so  much  of  his  stomack,  and  composed  this 
versicle,  was  himself  a  solenm  wamink.  He  lost  his  appetite.  He  say  himself  he 
did  n*t  care  anythink  for  Wholesome  meat-vittles  : 

*  I  HA,vB  no  roast  but  a  nut-brown  toast, 
And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire  — 
Much  meat  I  not  deuire.'^ 

Of  course  not,  and  he  say  why ;  because  he  was  so  completly  rapt  and  lapt  in  the 
fomelted  maltuous  sperritsi ' 

'TuK  BiBLK. — We  sincerely  wish  that  people  would  read  the  Bible  m<Mre,  and 
talk  about  it  less.  We  have  now  '  Thi  Babds  of  the  £ible.'  And  what  can  be 
said  of  the  bards  of  the  Bible  more  than  they^  say  fo^  themselves?  Can  the 
Psalmist  be  clapt  upon  the  back  patronizingly,  and  be  told  that  he  writes  well,  and 
that  Mr.  GiLnLLAN  admires  him  ?  Was  it  not  enough  to  have  the  '  Old  Men  of  the 
Bible,'  the  '  Young  Men  of  the  Bible,'  the  '  Women  of  the  Bible,'  the  *  Babies  of  the 
Bible,'  and  must  we  have  the  Bards  of  the  Bible  ?  Oh  I  the  Holy  Book  it  above 
praise.  Mr.  GiuriLLAN  might  clap  his  hands  till  they  were  raw,  to  applaud  the 
harp  of  David,  and  it  would  be  no  use.  In  short,  we  wonld  say,  read  the  Bible 
more  than  you  read  those  who  advite  you  to  read  the  Bible.' 

A  specimen  or  two  of  the  ^AdvertisemenU^  of  the  ^  Staff*  brings  us  to  the 
end  of  our  tether.  The  *bill'  of  the  ^Bunkum  Museum'  was  copied  by  Mar- 
ry att  into  the  book  which  he  published  on  his  return  to  England  from  this 
country,  not  only  without  credit,  but  as  an  actual  specimen  of  '  Theatricals  in 
America.'    The  short  advertisemeniB  also  take  Burlesque  to  its  terminus : 

BUNKUM  MUSEUM.— Jastopened,  with 
100,000  Cariosities,  and  perrormance  in 
Lecter-Room ;  among  witch  may  be  found 
TWO  LIVE  BOAR  CONSTRICTORS,  MaU 
and  Femail. 

also!  I 

A  STRIPED  ALGEBRA,  STUFT. 

besides  I  I 

A  PAIR  OF  SHUTTLE  COCKS,  and  one 
SHUTTLE  HEN  —  aUve  1 


I 

SWOARD  WITCH  GEN.  WELLINGTON 
FIT  WITH  AT  THE  BATTEL  OF 
WATERLOO!  whoom  is  six  ftet  long, 
and  broad  in  proportion. 

with! 

A  ENORMUSS  R ATTLETAIL  SNAIK  —  a 

regular  whopper  1 1 

amdI 

THE  TUSHES  OF  A  HIPPOTENUSE. 
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TOGBTHEB   H1TH  !  ! 
A  BENOALL  TIGEU :   SPOTTED  LEPROSY  I 

GREAT  MOUAL  SPECTACLE  OF 

iHount  TtJBubius!  I    * 

PART      0M«. 

Sbrn  opens.  Distant  Moon.  View  of  Bey 
of  Napels.  A  thin  smoke  rises.  Jt  is  tf\e 
Beginning  of  the  Eruction!  The  Naples 
folks  begin  to  travel.  Yaller  fire,  follcrcd 
by  silent  thunder.  Awful  consternation. 
auihin  rvmhhs!    It  is  the  Mounting  nrc- 

6ariu'  to  Vomick  !  They  call  upon  the  Fire 
department.  It  '*  no  use  !  Flight  of  stool- 
piogeons.  A  cloud  of  impenetrable  smoke 
nanz  over  the  fated  city,  through  witch  the 
NapTers  arc  seen  makiu'  tracks.  Awful  ex- 
plosion of  bulbs,  kurbs,  toruiquets,  pin- 
wheels,  scrpentiles,  and  tourbillon  spirals ! ! 
The  Moulting  Larer  begins  to  sqush  out ! ! 

END  OF  PART  ONE. 

COMIC     SONG. 

The  Parochial  Bcedle, Mr.  Mullet. 

LIVE  INJUN  ON  THE  SLACK  WIRE. 
Live  -Injun, Mr.  Mullet. 

OBLIGATORES  ON  TUE  CORNUCOPIA, 
BV  SIGNOR  VERMICELLI. 

Signor  Veumicelli Mr.  Mullet. 

Id  the  course  of  the  evening  will  be  an  ex- 
hibisliuu  of  Exileratin'  Gass !  upon  a  Laf- 
fin  lli^hena! 

Laflin  liighena, .-. . .  Mr.  Mullet. 

PART      TWO. 

Bkt  of  Naples  'luminated  by  Bengola 
Lites.  The  lava  gushes  down.  *  Through 
the  smoke  is  seen  tlie  city  in  a  state  of  con- 
flagration. Tlie  last  family  !  *  Wkar  is  our 
parents! !^  A  red  hot  stone  of  eleving  tuns 
weight  falls  onto  *em,  and  mashes  'em.  The 
bear-headed  father  falls  scentless  before  the 
Stat 00  of  the  Vcrgin  !    Dtnnniong  !  ! 

THE  UOLE  to  COXCLUDE  WHITH  A 

GRAND    SUAKSPEARING    PYROLIG- 
NEOUS  DISPLAY  OF  FIREWURX ! ! 


Maroon  Bulbs,  chaDsing  to  a  spiral  weel, 
witch  changes  to  tne  Star  of  our  Union ; 
after,  to  beantiful  p'ints  of  red  lites ;  to 
tinish  with  Busting  into  a  Brilliant  Per- 
spiration ! !  I 

During  the  performance  a  No.  of  Poplar 
Airs  will  be  performed  on  the  Scotch  Fid- 
dle and  Bag-Pipes,  by  a  Real  llighlander. 

Real  Highlander, Mr.  Mullet. 

Any  boy  making  a  muss  will  be  injected 
to-onc-t. 

As  the  Bunkum  Museum  is  Temperance, 
no  drinkin'  aloud  ;  but  any  one  can  find  the 
best  of  lickera  in  the  Sloon  below. 

Admissin  25  Cents:  Children  on  th4  tt^tial 

terms. 

A  CHOCTAW,  now  in  this  city,  will  be 
willing  to  teach  his  language  for  his 
board.     Samp  required  for  breakfast 


WANTED :  A  Stove.  It  must  be  air-tight, 
and  burn  one  stick  of  wood  per  day, 
and  be  good  for  cooking.  A  recent  patent 
preferred. 

WANTED,  a  pious  Coachman,  for  a  pious 
man,  to  drive  a  plain  pair  of  sober 
horses. 


1NGINS.  —  Six  carboys  of  Ingins,  now- 
landing  from  Schooner  Wethersfield,  at 
Digby's  Lower  Wharf.  Entitled  to  Deben- 
ture, on  Store  and  in  Bond.     S.  k  J.  Dinks. 

PUTTY.  — Six    quintals 
For  sale  in 
lots  to  suit  Purchasers.    Assorted  Sizes. 

G.  G.  &  R.  RiGDiTif. 

rpRIPE. — Six  cases  Connecticut  Tnpe,  of 
J  the  vintage  of  1850.  Warranted  sound, 
and  to  do  no  damage  to  the  human  system. 

S.  HlQGIXS. 


T  ONG-ISLAND 

I J  of  best  Long- Island  Putty. 


7  TSTERS.  — Twelve    tons   Hwkabonnock 
1   Harbor 'Isters,  assorted  sizes.   The  best 
in  the  world,  anywheres.     In  lots  to  suit. 

Snooks  iit  Fils. 

SPRUCE-GUM  TO  CHOR.  — A  cord  and 
a  half  of  good  chorin*  Spruce-Gum.     In 


lump  or  stick.  B.  W.  F.  Layman  Lampsok. 
We  have  a  fiiint  suspicion  that  Mr.  Wagstaff  was  induced  to  vacate  the  «edi- 
torial  chair  of  the  *  Flag-Staf!J*  in  consequence  of  a  collision  which  occurred  be- 
tween hinLSclf  and  one  of  his  *  constitooents,*  a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  A 
severe  leader,  in  the  editor's  *bcst  style/  had  appeared  in  Uie  *Stafl^'  reflecting 
upon  the  character  and  standing  of  the  legislative  aspirant  He  called  at  once 
to  see  the  editor,  who  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  '  with  a  sin- 
gular smile  upon  his  face,*  asked  him  *if  he  wrote  that  interesting  article?* 
'  We  answered  in  the  negative  that  we  did,  and  that  we  were  glad  ho  was  pleased 
with  it  —  it  was  so  hard  to  write  good.*  *  Pleased  with  it  I  *  he  exclaimed  :  *  I  '11 
show  you  how  'pleased'  I  am  with  it :  /  am  the  gentleman  you've  printed  on, 
and  I  'ye  come  to  ring  your  nose  for  it,  you  nincumnonplus  of  an  editor  1  *    And 
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with  that,  he  knocked  our  hat  07er  our  eyes,  seized  our  note  between  his  two 
gritty  fore-fingers,  and  squeeged  and  twisted  it  till  it  bled.  He  then  lefL  We 
said  nothing,  for  it  was  done  on  political  grounds.  Who  would  n't  be  willing  to 
submit  to  such  a  trifle,  to  enjoy  the  free  speech  of  a  powerfiil  newspaper?  We 
felt  elevated  by  the  act ;  and  if  we  had  had  two  noses,  would  have  turned  to  him 
the  other  also,  for  a  second  pull.' 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  We  do  n't  Jcruno  about  that^ 
exactly,  let  us  say  to  our  frank  Old  metropolitan  bachelor-friend,  who,  *  being  in 
a  communicative  mood,'  addresses  us  an  entertaining,  one-sided  missive,  setting 
forth  the  supremo  delights  of  *  Old  Bachelorinm.^  We  doubt  whether,  in  all 
cases,  we  do  '  look  through  the  same  spectacles : '  for  we  were  thinking  this  mo- 
ment, that  we  would  n't  give  ih^  feel  of  our  little  boy's  hand  when  he  wakes  up 
in  the  night  and  puts  it  in  ours,  or  of  his  and  his  little  sister's  out-door  kiss, 
though  their  red  lips  were  as  cold  as  the  snow  in  which  they  were  *  pel-laying,' 
for  all  the  lonely  hotel  joys  with  which  he  would  tempt  us.  But  he  shall  be 
heard,  nevertheless : 

*  I  FEEL  assured  by  your  monthly  outpouring  of  thoughts  and  sentiments,  that  tot 
look  at  the  foibles  and  follies  in  the  game  of  life  which  is  being  played  on  this  ro- 
tating globe,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  through  the  same  ungilded  speotaeles. 

'  1  tell  you  frankly,  I  am  no  youth.  1  have  reached  the  age  of  wisdom  untram- 
melled, for  which  I  am  thankfuL  With  no  wife  to  ride  some  favorite  hobby  to  the 
terror  of  my  pocket ;  with  no  squalling  ehildren  to  annihilate  each  sleeping  night ; 
here  in  my  hotel  I  live  in  peace  and  quietness ;  ring  my  bell  nnfeariogly  when  I 
require  waiting  on,  and  poke  my  own  fire  when  it  needs  it.  My  friends  exclaim, 
when  we  meet  during  my  morning  promenade  on  Broadway :  '  Why,  how  stout 
you  're  getting ! '  I  know  I  am  not  as  small  about  the  waist  as  I  was  a  few  years 
ago.  But  who  likes-  to  see  a  wasp-waisted  fellow  wriggling  along  out  of  breath, 
and  making  his,bow  to  the  simpering  girls  he  meets  as  if  he  was  going  to  break  in 
two }  Not  /.  Give  me  your  '  stout,'  if  yon  please,  individual,  who  puts  his  foot 
down  with  a  consciousness  that  the  blood  isooursing  unrestricted  through  his  veins, 
and  that  his  manly,  substantial  appearance  inspires  respect.  Owing  to  a  severe  at- 
tack of  measles  in  my  youth,  (for  1  conceive  it  to  proceed  from  no  other  cause,)  the 
hair  has  recently  commenced  falling  from  the  top  of  my  head,  and  a  looking-glass 
reveals  to  me  a  constantly  widening  bald  spot :  my  whiskers  also,  from  the  same 
misfortune,  are  lightly  frosted ;  of  course  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  restore  them  if  pos^ble 
to  their  original  color,  and  allow  my  barber  to  apply  a  kind  of  dark  pomatum  — 
not  dye,  mind  you ;  that  1  never  would  consent  to.  Dye  in  any  form  I  abhor. 
Never  say '  Dye  1 '  Many  of  my  acquaintances  use  it,  I  know ;  but  they  are  no 
models  for  me. 

*  My  days  are  passed  in  a  very  rational  and  pleasant  manner.  I  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing at  nine,  after  my  fire  has  been  lighted.  (Some  persons,  out  of  mere  bravado, 
boast  of  dressing  in  a  cold  room.)  At  ten  I  descend  to  breakfast,  after  which,  for 
an  hour  or  more,  I  enjoy  my  s^^  and  morning  paper.  A  long  promenade  on 
Broadway  comes  next,  not  to  admir«  and  gnae  after  females^  I  aarare  you ;  but 
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for  exercise.  It  is  as  necessary  as  eating.  One  o'clock  is  my  Innch-hoar ;  a  delight- 
ful smoke  —  my  choice  Havanas  —  follows.  (I  'ye  positively  heard  women  pronounce 
smoking  a  natty  habiL  They  'd  deny  men  every  comfort  if  they  could.)  At  three 
o'clock  my  man  John  drives  my  bays  up  to  the  door.  I  'm  fond  of  horses.  In  I 
jump  and  take  a  turn  on  the  road  to  see  who's  out  Back  at  six  to  dine.  This 
table  <f  hdte  fashion  I  do  n't  like.  The  airs  of  young  damsels  trying  to  '  catch '  hus- 
bands ;  and  young  fops  with  clean  handkerchiefs  and  collars  for  the  occasion,  atti- 
tudinizing to  gain  the  admiration  of  the  before-mentioned  damsels,  disgust  me* 
Evening  generally  finds  me  at  the  opera,  theatre,  or  strolling  about  town.  I  ask 
you  candidly,  is  any  married  life  comparable  with  mine  ?  Wife  cross ;  no  servants ; 
dinner  spoiled;  children  sick,  and  a  thousand-aod-one  other  troubles  are  experi- 
enced 4aily  by  married  men.  Many  is  the  time  I  've  thanked  my  stars  that  I  am 
single  and  free  I 

'  There  is  one  thing  in  this  fashion-mad  age  that  I  detest  worse  than  any  other. 
It  is  a  dancing-party,  or  '  crush,'  as  it  is  termed.  How  I  was  ever  tempted  to  at- 
tend one,  is  my  constant  wonderment.  I  thought,  when  I  received  a  card  of  invi- 
tation from  my  old  friends,  the  Smiths,  stating  that  they  would  be  happy  to  see  me 
on  a  certain  evening,  and  heard  privately  that  the  young  ladies  were  to  make  their 
first  appearance  in  society  on  that  occasion,  or  '  coming  out,'  as  it  is  called,  that  it 
was  to  be  a  very  select  and  quiet  affair.  Imagine  my  surprise,  when,  on  getUng 
within  two  squares  of  the  house,  and  hearing  a  band  of  music  in  full  blast,  I  said 
tu  a  young  friend  who  was  also  going  to  the  '  crush,'  '  They  most  be  serenading  some 
politician,  by  the  noise,'  and  heard  him  reply : 

' '  Oh  I  no  I  They  are  just  commencing  a  polka-redowa.' 

'  With  that  he  quickened  his  pace,  dragging  me  along,  and  we  soon  reached  the 
'  brown-stone  mansion,'  our  destination.  Every  window  was  a  blaze  of  light. 
When  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  we  entered  the  hall,  a  babel  of  sonnds  struck 
my  ear,  such  as  it  had  never  heard  before.  After  ten  minutes'  unceasing  straggle, 
I  gained  the  stairs,  wiped  my  perspiring  brow,  and  gazed  down  upon  the  heaving 
sea  of  heads  that  filled  every  part  of  both  parlors  and  hall,  in  perfect  amazement 
While  I  stood  thus  stupified  with  the  sight  and  sound,  my  hat  in  my  hand,  an  im- 
pudent negro  rushed  down  the  stairs,  shouted  in  my  ear,  '  Gentlemen  in  the  back, 
room,  second  story,'  and  disappeared.  Directly  my  young  friend  also  passed  me- 
saying,  as  he  pointed  over  hia  shoulder :  *  Back-room,  second  story.'  I  concluded  to 
make  my  way  to  the  *  back-room,  second  story,'  to  see  what  it  contained.  The  door 
stood  open,  and  I  entered.  It  was  filled  with  young  dandies,  some  brushing  their 
hair,  some  their  boots,  and  some  their  clothes ;  but  from  what  I  heard,  I  should  judge 
their  conversation  needed  the  moat  brushing.  In  every  corner,  on  every  chair,  upon 
the  tops  of  the  doors  were  piled  mountains  of  coats  and  hats.  I  took  off  my  over- 
coat, a  new  one,  tried  every  closet-door  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  hang  it  up ;  found 
them  all  locked,  and  was  obliged  to  deposit  it  upon  one  pile  of  garments,  and  my 
hat  upon  another.  I  then  descended  to  the  '  regions  below,'  the  hall ;  and  after  nu- 
merous unsuccessful  efforts,  reached  the  drawing-room  door  in  safety.  The  deafening 
music  had  ceased,  but  the  clatter  of  tongues  was,  if  any  thing,  louder  than  before. 
Near  to  where  I  stood  I  noticed  several  young  women  consulting  pieces  of  gilt-edged 
paste-board,  and  heard  them  whisper  among  themselves  that  same  strange  word, 
'  Polka-Redowa.'  Very  soon  the  music  struck  np  in  all  its  force ;  oouple  after 
couple  embraced,  and  commenced  whirling  round  and  round  in  a  very  strange  man. 
ner.    I  made  up  my  mind  to  watch  the  damsels  who  had  been  whtopering  together, 
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and  see  how  they  would  act  nnder  the  circnmsUiieea.    As  mob  as  a  i 

and  looked  at  one  of  them,  out  she  stepped,  he  passed  his  riglit 

waist,  took  her  right  hand  in  his  left;  but  said  not  a  word:  she  IcsBcd 

guidly  upon  his  shoulder;  both  then  commenced  moving  thdr feci Tapidlj,  aad 

away  they  spun,  round  and  round  like  the  rest,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  ike  left, 

now  backward  now  forward,  bumping  and  bouncing  against  the  other  tamfitm  im 

the  crowd.     I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  hostesses  onee  in  a  while ;  bat  as  for  gcCdBg 

near  enough  to  speak  with  them,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  questioiL 

hours  of  this  whirling,  supper  was  announced ;  and  into  the  sopper-room  ike 

company  marched,  two  by  two,  to  the  sound  of  martial  music.     Then 

one  of  the  greatest  battles  for  eatables  I  ever  saw  or  erer  heard  o£     With  the 

ing,   hauling,    crowding  and  grabbing,  the  refreshments  soon  disappeared — &e 

greater  portion  upon  the  floor ;  my  clothes  were  completely  mined  by  the  Mewed 

oysters,  ice-cream,  jelly  and  champagne  that  was  spilled  upon  them. 

*  I  beat  a  retreat  from  that  place  in" double-quick  tirce,  and  was  soon  eomfortaUj 
seated  in  my  own  chamber  ;  a  segar  in  my  month,  and  slippers  cp»on  my  feet.  Tow- 
ing *  never,  positively  never/  to  be  caught  at  such  an  affair  again/ 

'P.'  is  quite  right  about  ^A  Crv^h/  for  it  is  unquestionably  the  rery  ncgatiop 
of  comfort,  and  all  sensible  enjoyment :  but  in  his  bachelor-estimate  c/  ^Hamjt^ 
and  ^Children/  ho  is,  to  make  use  of  a  strong  expression  crf  diae€st,  *SnIlj.* 
*  Least  way  5?/  that  \^  our  opinion.  -  -  -  We  perceive  thai  several  of  ocr 
contemporaries  are  in  the  regular  habit  of  imparting  a  wonderful  aiDonsd  and 
astounding  variety  of  information  to  their  reader?,  in  their  ^Sotieei  U>  C4frT€fq0tfmi^ 
enU?  We  feel  not  a  little  alarm  zf,  the  thought  that  we  shall  be  eompeOed  tQ> 
adopt  a  similar  course :  ^  alarm,'  because  the  various  researdi  that  it  mffi^ 
upon  us  will  of  necessity  be  immense,  and  greatly  enhance  the  maigiiitiide  «€ 
editorial  duties.    The  following,  however,  require  "■w"^*^tf  *licitiiitnl:* 

'Macaulat.' — Yes:  under  the  direetion  ;      huM  discovered  the  SeW'ir«M:  taA. 


of  the  London  publishers,  the  ^HitU/ry '      what  is  equaDj  rcsaarikaUey  «»( 

of  England*  be^ning  where   Lord       from  5^oah,  and  the  other froM  0«<wa, 


Macaclay  left  off,  will  be  carried  for-    « x  Bibucal  i^tfon,' '  What  wm 

ward  to  completion,  or  onward  to  the  cbaraeter  of  the  *Uxrf*'  w%aA  tk>^ 

commencement  of  the  reign  of  VicroELk,  j^^^,  'bang  opoa  Iht  wS^iywt/  whms 

by  F.  Marqchar  Tuppeb,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  th«y  ait  down  aad  <rM  ly  t^  nT«» 

A.S.S.,    etc.,    author  of    'Proverbial  i>f  Baby  km  t ' /^•f'- iu«ry#,  w*  tai*  k. 

Philosophy,'  and  other  kindred  works.  of  eourse ;  th*  ^jmamm  Uwm  md  '»m 

The  styles  of    the    two   writers  are  Jews^haipa '  of  ««WMr»*.*    YWtr4^« 

greatly  similar.    Mr.  Tcrraa's  genius  ty  the  riven  wef»  UU  ^  tiUm 

'  Junius'  Letters.'  ^^  ^  T^  ^^  ^  -^4<W«^. 

whieh  preraiii  as  ^ttmm  ym^ii^mf 

*  DiscovEBEB.'—  No :  that  is,  not  liUrally,  the  hoH^rs  of  tkat  n'lfifj  ifriWMi     §$ 

The  Jirat  discoverer,  strictly  ffpeaksog, .  nsiica  with  tht  Umm  4i^l0tm  iSmm  h^^ 

was  the  dove  sent  out  byKoAflfrom.  k*Ud  qmuvtn:  Wma  Ul^  ^nm  *4 

his  ark,  who  brought  back  a  proof  of;  ykivw%,  vW  vCm  t^  MCt^  a "  ^i\msr 

the  fact     Thus  Columla,  a  dove,  dk-;  m^                   ~ 


covered  the  Old  World,  while  Coutm-  '     fyrthtr  itA^  mm  fJk*  pmof^m^mi^ 
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howl  with  sore  eyes :  thus  both  streams 
are  peculiarly  noisy.  The  '  WormB  of 
Nile*  have  been  almost  entirely  re- 
moved. Several  years  ago,  through 
the  Intervention  of  our  Consul  at  Tam- 
pico,  a  case  of  the  celebrated  *North- 
American  Vermifuge*  (see  advertise- 
ment elsewhere  in  the  present  number) 
was  taken  to  the  very  source  of  the 
Nile,  by  an  adventurous  tourist,  the 
corks  removed,  and  the  whole  emptied 
Into  the  stream.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  wriggling  inhabitants  of  that 
famous  river  eloped  ut  onc^  for  the 
ocean,  and  the  stream  is  now  healthy 
and  pure.  Recent  travellers  make  no 
mention  of  having  seen  a  single  worm 
in  the  Nile. 

'An  Upholsterer*  is  right.  The  legiti- 
mate yellow  of  the  native  gosling  be- 
gins to  change  about  the  sixth  month 
after  egression  from  the  maternal  shell. 
The  original  tint  may  hang  about  the 
pin-feathers  underneath,  but  the  goose 
aspect  and  costume  predominate  there- 
after. The  transition  of  voice,  from  the 
adolescent,  tender  *peep'  of  the  oflF- 
spring,  to  the  big  adult  quack,  is  sur- 
prising indeed.  This  point  will  be 
fully  elucidated  in  future  numbers, 
under  our  head  of  '  Original  Autobio- 
graphy.' 

*Sphynx.' — *Did  King  Solomon  take 
SnuflF?'  In  our  desire  to  instruct,  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  played  upon.     As- 


answer  emphatically  JTo :  Tobaeeo  had 
not  then  been  discovered. 

'  Easel.' —  We  can  pat '  Eaul  '  at  onee  at 
his  ease.  Claude  LosRAiin  wag  a 
glazier  of  Lombardy.  Unfortimately 
he  took  little  pain$  with  his  profeHion, 
but  dabbled  with  brushes  and  pdat- 
pot  instead.  He  was  good  at  imaU 
sketches  in  portraiture,  but  was  too 
lazy  to  complete  any  thing  whieh  he 
ever  began.  His  penchant  was  for 
sign-painting ;  and  at  the  time  of  hit 
death  he  had  engagements  for  three 
hundred  beer-houses  and  tavern  insig- 
nia ;  but  he  never  completed  one  oi 
them.  Hence  arose  the  striking  sen- 
tence (now  passed  into  a  saying)  whidi 
was  spoken  of  him  by  Hoicsa  in  hii 
Bucolics :  '  He  died,  and  made  no  tif^.* 

'  Moustache  *  is  obviously  in  error.  There 
is  no  authentic  account  (although  wt 
admit  that  verbal  ones  have  obtained) 
that  whiskers  formerly  sprouted 
monthly  on  the  ancient  Sphynzcf. 
The  question  at  once  arises,  '  Whe 
shaved  them  f  *  Had  they  eontinned  to 
grow,  they  would  have  overrun  the 
whole  mighty  features  which  thty 
adorned. 

'  Investioator.'  —  The  opinion  enmnt 
among  the  Brahmins  that  Yoltaiii 
wrote  Clarke's  Commentaries  is  wholly 
unfounded  in  point  of  fiMt.  That 
learned  and  pious  work  is  the  joint  pro* 
duction  of  Victor  Hugo  and  the  esle- 
brated  Pickwick. 


suming  that  'SrnvNx '  is  in  earnest,  we 

If  our  readers  arc  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  labor  required  to  produce 
these  authentic  *  Answers,'  and  properly  appreciate  our  endeavors  to  enlighten 
them,  ailcr  the  manner  of  some  of  our  contemporaries,  wc  may  be  induced  to 
present  another  equally  interesting  and  instructive  batch,  at  some  future  period: 
for  we  arc  *  assiduous  to  please.'  ...  Senator  Sewakd,  not  long  sinoe^  in 
addressing  his  friends,  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  county, 
who  had  assembled  to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome  aflcr  his  long  sojourn  abroad^ 
spoke  feelingly  of  his  cordial  reception,  and  expressed  the  great  delight  he  expe- 
rienced at  being  once  more  in  the  beautiful  city  to  which  his  heart  had  so  often 
longingly  turned  during  his  prolonged  absence.  Ho  adverted  incidcntaflj  to  the 
fact,  that  often,  in  praising  his  own  *  sweet  Auburn,*  he  had  been  reminded  of  a 
'  blemish  of  its  beauty,'  in  the  State-Prison,  which  rises  gloomy  and  frowmng;  in 
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the  north-western  section  of  the  city.  Senator  Seward  might  have  defended  this 
great  structure,  we  think,  on  other  than  mere  moral  grounds.  It  is  a  most  im- 
posing architectural  erection ;  and  we  have  seen  it  when  its  aspect  was  almost 
sublime  in  its  gloomy  grandeur.  One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  impression 
which  it  makes  upon  the  mind  is,  that  you  regard  it  with  the  same  emotions  in 
looking  at  it  as  a  Man,  with  which  you  first  beheld  it  as  a'  Boy.  Our  first  view 
of  the  prison  as  a  lad,  was  from  the  height  of  Genesee-street,  where  it  is  intersected 
by  another  street  which  runs  past  the  east  front  of  the  structure.  A  soft,  wet 
snow-storm  was  being  hurled  against  its  walls  and  wings,  and  battlemented 
erections  within :  it  was  wet  and  dark  and  dismal :  but  how  it  filled  the  young 
imagination  as  a  Prison !  Wo  saw  it  once,  four  or  five  years  after,  in  the  bright 
light  of  the  rising  sun,  as  we  rode  into  the  village  from  the  East,  with  the  driver 
of  *  I.  M.  Sherwood's  Telegraph  stage-coach.'  The  echoes  of  the  bugle  from  the 
walls  were  dying  away,  and  '  Copper  John  '  stood  triumphant,  with  his  musket 
by  his  side,  upon  the  apex  of  the  flying  buttresses  which  crown  the  central  tower. 
The  bold  blue-granite  walls  and  the  great  structure  itself,  seemed  to  fill  the  eye  in 
the  direction  of  the  north-west  Five  or  six  years  ago,  we  saw  it  again.  Our 
first  impression  of  its  weird  architectural  effects  had  not  changed  a  particle.  Au- 
Durn  State-Prison,  like  the  spire  of  Saint  Paul's  Church  in  our  city,  *  fills  the 
eye  '  at  first  sight,  and  the  mind  never  loses  the  impression  which  is  at  once  con- 
veyed to  it  OuTB  never  has.  -  -  -  Nothing  but  the  *  great  moral  truth,* 
(namely,  that  all  sausages  *  are  not  what  they  seem,')  embodied  in  the  parody  on 
Southey's  *  Battle  of  Blenheim,'  has  secured  even  a  reference  to  that  production 
in  these  pages.  Our  correspondent,  if  he  be  our  reader  as  well,  should  have 
known  that  parodies,  as  a  general  thing,  are  our  especial  aversion.  Nevertheless, 
we  cut  a  specimen-slice  from  the  Blenheim  sausage  : 


% 

*  It  was  a  Sunday  evening : 

Old  Caspar,  having  come 
To  get  a  glass  of  beer,  sat  down 

And  forthwith  ordered  some : 
Beside  him,  munching  cakes  and  bits 
Of  candy,  sat  his  little  FaiTZ. 


He  saw  his  brother  Hrinbich 
Have  something  queer  and  round, 

Which  he  within  the  bar-room, 
While  playing  there,  had  found. 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  very  queer  and  round. 


' '  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  trade ! ' 
The  little  Hbinrich  cries ; 
And  little  munching  Frffz  looks  up 

With  wonder-waitine  eyes : 
*  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  trade 
And  how  these  sausages  are  made.' 


*  *  *T  is  not  so  nice,*  old  Caspar  cried, 
'  As  making  cheese  or  krout, 
And  how  most  sausages  are  made 

Is  a  matter  of  ereat  doubt ; 
But  every  body  thinks,*  quoth  he, 
*  That  few  are  what  they  ought  to  be.' 


Oh !  cannon-balls  and  sausages  I  -  -  -  We  are  not  a  *  Brother  of  the  Mystic 
Tie ; '  but  greatly  do  we  honor  the  close  heart-communion,  the  noble  esprit  de 
corps^  which  binds  the  world-wide  brotherhood  of  *  free  and  accepted  Masons,'  to- 
gether. We  were  forcibly  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  Sir  Knight  Parker, 
{i.  grandson  of  the  femous  Red  Jacket,  and  his  successor  as  Chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,)  at  the  grand  Masonic  Banquet  held  in  Chicago,  last  autumn,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which,  it  would  appear,  have  but  recently  been  published.  The  Chief 
is  described  as  a  *  full-blood'  Indian,  but  highly  educated,  and  an  exceedingly  elo- 
quent and  effective  speaker :  '  Few  white  men  could  equal  his  charms  of  action 
and  utterance : ' 
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'  Hb  spoke  of  himself  as  almost  a  lone  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  noble  race;  of  his 
struggles  in  coming  forward  to  manhood,  and  seeing  his  race  disappearing  as  the  dew  be- 
fore the  morning  sun.  As  he  found  his  race  thus  wasting  away,  he  asked  himself: 
'  Where  shall  I  go  when  the  lust  of  my  race  shall  have  gone  forerer  ?  Where  shall  I  find 
home  and  sympathy  when  our  last  council-fire  is  e:^tinguished  ?  I  aaid,  I  will  knock  at 
the  door  of  Masonbt,  and  sec  if  the  white  race  will  recognize  me,  as  thej  had  mj  anoo- 
tors,  when  we  were  strong  and  the  white  men  weak.  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  BUt 
Loiige^  and  found  brotherhood  around  its  altar.  I  knelt  before  the  Great  Light  in  the 
Chapter,  and  found  companionship  beneath  the  Royal  Arch.  I  entered  the  Encampment, 
and  found  valiant  Sir  Knights  willing  to  shield  me  there  without  regard  to  race  or  nation. 
I  went  farther.  I  knelt  at  the  cross  of  my  Savioub,  and  found  Christian  brotherhood,  the 
crowning  charity  of  the  Masonic  tie.  I  feci  assured  that  when  my  glass  is  ran  out,  and  I 
shall  follow  the  foot-steps  of  my  departed  race,  Masonic  sympathies  will  cluster  round  my 
coffin,  and  drop  in  my  lonely  grave  the  evergreen  acacia,  sweet  emblem  of  a  better  meet- 
ing !  If  my  race  shall  disappear  from  this  continent,  I  have  the  consoling  hope  that  oar 
memory  will  not  perish.  If  the  deeds  of  my  ancestors  shall  not  live  in  story,  their  mem- 
ories will  remain  in  the  names  of  your  lakes  and  rivers,  your  towns  and  cities,  and  wiH 
call  up  memories  otherwise  Corgotten.' 

After  pouring  forth  in  words  like  these,  the  exuberance  of  a  full  heart,  he  sat 
down,  *  amidst  the  solemn  silence  and  deep  emotion  of  the  guests.*  At  length, 
Iiowever,  he  arose  again,  and  said : 

'  Few  eyes  could  hold  their  tears  as  he  poured  forth  in  words  like  these  the  ntteraneet 
of  a  full  heart.  Silence  for  a  time  prevailed  after  he  sat  down,  when  he  rose  and  said: 
'  I  have  omitted  one  thing  which  I  ought  to  have  said.  I  hare  in  my  possession  a  me- 
mento which  I  highly  prize  —  I  wear  it  near  my  heart.  It  came  from  my  ancestors  to 
me,  as  their  successor  in  office.  It  was  a  present  from  Washington  to  my  grandfather. 
Red  Jacket,  when  your  nation  was  in  its  infancy.  You  will  all  be  glad  to  see  and  handk 
it,  and  I  should  do  wrong  were  I  not  to  give  you  the  opportunity.'  As  he  spoke  thns^  bft 
removed  the  wampum  from  his  neck,  and  drew  from  his  bosom  a  large  massiTe  medal.  In 
ovul  form,  some  seven  inokes  by  five,  and  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand  along  the  taUes. 
On  one  side  of  this  medal  was  engraved,  in  full  length,  the  figure  of  the  two  chiefs :  Rid 
Jacket,  in  costume,  presenting  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  Washington,  with  right  hand  ex- 
tended, as  in  the  act  of  receiving  it.  On  the  other  side  were  the  Masonic  emblems,  with 
the  date  1792,  if  my  memory  is  correct.  The  significance  of  tMs  gill  to  the  samgeduef 
is,  that  Washington  and  he  were  Jfasorui.* 

ArKOPOs  of  Masonry :  our  sometime  correspondent,  *'  Kit  Ejelvih,'  sends  as  a 
gossippy  *  screed,*  describing  a  social  gathering  of  a  Lodge  of  the  ^Mjrstic  Tk;^ 
which  he  recently  attended :  a  communication,  extracts  from  which  will  be  *in 

keeping'  in  this  connection  : 

*  Well  do  I  remcmher,  when  a  boy,  the  preparations  for  celebrating  'Saint  J<Mt 
Day^  by  the  Fraternity.  It  was  a  famous  display;  and  not  only  those  most  interested 
but  the  curious  and  the  lovers  of  the  order,  gave  up  the  entire  day  for  the  purpose.  Hen, 
women,  and  children  assembled,  and  with  divine  blessing  invoked,  listened  to  some  well- 
appointed  lecturer,  who  gave  in  words  simple  and  impressive,  sentiments  of  Futh,  Hopt^ 
and  Charity.  And  then  the  barhccuc  under  trees  and  upon  the  sward,  where  crowded  t&0 
gallant  and  fair,  to  meet  in  communion  of  friendly  feeling  and  hearty  well  wishes  1  Bit 
faded  is  the  custom :  long  ago  was  it  wrapped  and  labelled  and  shelved  in  the  old  tenplo 
of  Time.  Years  have  added  vellum  and  binding  and  covers  until  the  stuned  package  is 
looked  upon  by  many  who  knew  it  not,  and  by  many  who  are  indifferent  to  its  social  xe- 
cords !  And  why  is  it  ?  Our  progressive,  selfish,  avaricious,  grasping  age  has  no 
pathy  for  it — no  desire  to  renew  it ;  for  there  is  no  money  in  it.   Yet  photographed  ^ 
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some  hearts  are  old  remembrances,  strong  and  enduring,  which  '  amid  the  hum  and  shoek 
of  men'  have  lasted  like  covered  brands  of  hickory,  that  need  only  a  slight  ttn-covering  to 
show  a  bright,  genial,  and  sparkling  warmth.  Such  are  among  us,  and  blessed  be  the  one 
of  ffoUand  Lodge^  No.  8,  who  took  from  the  shelf  this  old  bundle  and  opened  it.  I  know 
my  blessing  will  be  echoed  yet  again,  for  this  bundle  is  so  dusty,  and  bears  upon  it  so 
ihnch  of  age,  that  he  who  hears  of  it  will  run  to  see  its  contents,  and  will  in  turn  tell 
others,  until  not  one  room  shall  hold  or  one  Tiler  tile  them.  This  resurrection  shall  ga  on 
until  the  breath  of  life  shall  be  given  to  the  dry  bones  of  the  valley,  and  they  shall  arise 
*  an  exceeding  great  army ; '  and  there  shall  be  concord  and  union  and  brotherly  love  and 
the  marrying  of  hearts,  estranged  because  they  knew  not  one  another.  Pardon  a  brief 
history  of  the  lodge  aforesaid.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  of  Light  5787,  and  of  our  Lord 
1787.  A  long  list  of  names  there  is  of  those  who  have  been  seated  upon  the  '  high  places 
of  earth.;  Marshaled  in  the  front  ranks  is  the  name  of  Gkorgb  Washington  :  and  follow- 
ing him  are  Db  Witt  Clinton,  Costbr,  Grinnell,  Livingston,  Rbmsbn,  Astor,  Lawrkncb, 
Emmbtt,  Paulding,  Pbrrt,  Rutgkrs,  Roosevelt,  Stagg,  Sutdam.  They  have  gone,  't  is 
true ;  but  they  have  left  the  record  of  their  deeds  and  achievements  written  far  up  and 
deeply  upon  the  great  tablet  that  will  receive  the  inscriptions  only  of  the  good,  the  virtu- 
ous, and  the  just. 

*  And  shall  not  the  present  list  of  the  living  tell  of  worth,  intellect,  good  works,  and 
brave  acts  ?  Of  these  there  are  those  who  wield  heavy  commercial,  financial,  literary, 
medical,  and  legal  sceptres ;  who  have  helped  to  whiten  oceans  with  canvas ;  who  have 
helped  to  promote  science  and  the  arts,  enterprise  and  the  aggrandisement  of  nations ; 
who  have  helped  to  brighten  the  fireside  with  the  chaste  diction  of  language ;  who  have 
helped  and  stood  by  the  weeping  and  fainting  heart,  giving  courage  to  the  living,  and  as 
Gk)D's  instruments,  life  to  the  dying;  who  have  helped  and  dispensed  justice  when  malice, 
envy,  and  hate  looked  '  crushing  triumph '  to  the  innocent,  and  turned  the  oppressed  into 
freedom,  and  the  oppressor  into  bondage.  Ay!  here  these  all  meet;  and  leaving  the 
world  and  its  sapping  cares,  speak  with  open  hearts ;  and  there  is  neither  guile  nor  de- 
ception found  therein. 

'  Some  time  since  it  was  decided  upon  by  the  Lodge  that  the  good  old  custom  of  social 
unions  should  be  revived;  and  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  same,  the 
first  Feast  of  HearU  was  held  December  twelfth,  1859.  il'early  one  hundred  members  sat 
down  to  viands  rare  and  plenteous.  North,  South,  East,  and  West  gave  in  their  peculiar 
supplies,  and  the  sunny  isles  of  the  sea  sent  their  fragrant  offerings  '  purple  and  gushing ; ' 
and  therewith  taste,  neatness,  order,  and  quietness  abounded.  The  elder  man,  dignified 
in  years  as  well  as  position,  helped  his  younger  brother,  sans  etiquette  of  rank  or  age ; 
and  heart  met  heart  in  out-running  demonstrations  of  kindly  feeling.  Presiding  in  grace 
and  dignity  was  the  Master  in  the  full  gush  of  mental  vigor  and  the  noon  of  manhood ;  a 
physician  of  rank,  and  the  highest  merit ;  to  his  profession,  an  ornament ;  to  the  world,  a 
gentleman  of  usefulness;  to  the  craft  a  loved  brother  and  superior  officer  —  Dr.  J.  J. 
C .  At  his  left  a  well-known  banker  of  distinction ;  to  the  world,  a  financier  of  emi- 
nent ability ;  to  the  social  circle,  a  warm  heart,  crowded  with  the  brightness  of  cheer  and 

the  sentiment  of  song  —  H.  H.  W .    Upon  the  right,  the  massive  form  of  a  renowned 

physician,  princely  in  a  mind  of  strength,  and  eminent  as  an  author — Dr.  W.  W.  S . 

On  each  side  were  cohorts  to  all  professions,  valuable  adjuncts  to  their  avocations  and  to 
mental  culture  —  Boaz  and  Jacbin  ;  while  their  mouths  uttered  the  language  of  refinement, 
the  humorous  story  and  the  pleasant  song ;  gentlemen,  here  meeting  for  better  acquaint- 
ance and  a  union  of  thought.  The  great  Treasure-store  of  the  World,  the  Bank,  was  re- 
presented by  one  who  needs  no  description :  although  tk^sre  was  silver  upon  his  head,  hif 
heart  sang  truce  to  Twenty-five — S.  B.  W , 

*  To  Mr.  Thorpb,  a  hundred  hearts  tl^at  ni^t  gave  pleasant  acknowledgments :  and  who 
of  our  Metropolis  and  Broadway  has  not  tasted  of  his  cuisine,  and  pronounced  it  good?' 

Apbopos  of  Kit  ELslyin  :  we  aimoiiDoecl,  not  long  sinoe^ '  witb  q[>ecificatioD8|' 
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an  illustrated  volume  of  sketches,  etc/,  with  the  felicitous  title  of  ^Kit  Kehins 
luT/wh,'  as  *  ready  for  press : '  and  so  it  was  ;  but  its  publication  has  been  de- 
layed until  the  present  time,  owing  to  a  temporary  interruption  in  the  business 
jiflUirs  of  the  publishers.  Wo  shall  soon  be  able  to  welcome  the  volume  from 
the  press  of  A.  S.  Rollo  and  Company.  -  -  -  It  was  our  fortune  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  pleasant  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  American  and  English,  gathered 

the  other  niglit  at  the  house  of  our  friend  S.  H ,  in  Twenty-first  street,  where 

lordly  mansions  *rule,'  as  the  stock-brokers  phrase  it  After  an  elegant  and 
sumptuous  repast,  beautifully  served,  the  recherche  board  was  exchanged  for  the 
spacious  parlors,  from  which,  after  an  hour  with  the  ladies,  several  guests  so  dis- 
posed wore  invited  to  the  billiard-room,  in  a  spacious  apartment  of  an  upper 
story  :  and  here  occurred  a  *  surprise,'  which  amused  us  not  a  little.  At  either 
end  of  the  apartment  was  a  picture  of  a  Bridge,  unlike  in  every  respect^  but 
e.'K.'h  very  remarkable  in  its  kind.     One  was  the  immense  Trestle-Bridge  over 

tin',  (ti'nesee  at  Porfivje^  designed  and  built  by  our  neighbor.  Colonel  S ,  late 

State  Kugineer ;  the  other  was  the  CntmcUn  VUiducty  on  the  Newport  and  Here- 
ford Railway,  in  England,  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  T.  AV.  K ,  in  1854-57  :  an 

iron  structure  seventeen  hundred  feet  long,  crossing  the  Crumelin  Valley,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  two  hundred  and  seven  feet,  the  largest  example  of  this  class  of  construc- 
tion in  tlie  world.  Roth  engineers  were  present.  K knew  that  *  the  Colonel  * 

built  tlie  wooden  structure,  and  our  engineer  tliat  his  English  'contemporary' 
hud  built  the  iron  one;  but  that  each  knew  this,  neither  knew  :  so  they  full  to 
criticising  each  other's  performance,  much  to  the  amusement  of  our  excellent 
host  and  his  friencK  ^  That  *s  a  singular,  tumble-down  looking  concern,*  said 
the  English  Engineer  to  *  the  Colonel  :  *  *what  w  it  ?  —  a  bridge^  d 'ye  fancy?' 
Ho  was  enlightened  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  erection:  and  presently  they 
played  round  to  the  other  end  of  the  table ;  when  the  American  Engineer's  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  picture  of  the  Englinh  viaduct  '  What  in  creation 
is  ///  is  ? '  he  asked :  *  water-pipes  ?  —  an  acjueduct  V  —  or  what  ?  It  did  n't  stand, 
of  course,  whatever  it  was !  *  It  was  now  the  English  engineer's  turn  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  when  both  'knew  a/Z,'  they  joined  heartily  in  the  laugh  which  their 
coI]o(iuy  had  created.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  both  the  American  and 
the  ICnglish  structures  are  every  way  as  secure  as  on.  the  day 'they  were  opened. 
We  have  made  reference  to  the  pleasant  gathering  *  under  notice,'  for  the  reason 
that,  among  others,  it  brought  us  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Gen,  Gatkes,  whose  in- 
defati^^able  and  righteous  struggles  for  the  recovery  of  ^her  awn^^  have  secured 
for  hor  an  earnest  admiration,  j)erhaps  oven  more  general  than  that  which  her 
personal  and  intellectual  graces  and  accomplishments  are  so  well  calculated  to 
excite.  And  touching  another  matter:  it  is  an  exceedingly  agreeable  thing  to 
be  enabled  to  revise  one's  opinion  favorably,  against  an  unjust  or  indiscriminate 
prejudice.  Among  the  English  guests  of  our  host  (with  others  already  men- 
tioncMl)  was  a  gentleman  from  London,  an  eminent  broker,  Mr.  Q  d,  ftom 

whom,  in  a  conversiition  untinctured  with  the  slightest  dogmatism  or  pretension 
of  any  sort,  we  derived  so  much  and  such  various  information,  so  agreeably  con- 
veyed, that  it  seemed  almost  to  require  a  personal  *  acknowledgment  of  service^* 
to  adopt  an  expressive  legal  term.     -    -    -    ^The  Eod^^  by  the  Rev.  HoxAno 
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BoNAB,  D.D.,  alluded  to  Id,  but  accidentally  omitted  firom,  our  kst  number,  doses 
with  these  feryent  derotional  lines : 

'  I  BAiD,  mj  GtoD,  at  length,  this  stony  heart  romoTe, 
Deny  all  other  strength,  but  gire  me  strength  to  lore. 
Come  nearer,  nearer  still,  let  not  Tht  light  depart ; 
Bendy  break  this  stubborn  will,  dissolve  this  iron  heart. 

*  Less  wayward  let  me  be,  more  pliable  and  mild; 
In  glad  simplicity  more  like  a  trustful  child. 
Less,  less  or  self  each  day,  and  more,  my  God,  of  Thxb  ; 
Oh  I  keep  me  in  the  wayj  however  rough  it  be. 

'  Less  of  the  flesh  each  day,  less  of  the  world  and  sin ; 
More  of  Tht  love,  I  pray,  more  of  Thtsklt  within. 
Riper  and  riper  now,  each  hour  let  me  become. 
Less  fit  for  scenes  below,  more  fit  for  such  a  home. 

'  More  moulded  to  Tht  will.  Lord,  let  Tht  servant  be, 
Higher  and  higher  still,  liker  and  liker  Theb. 
Have  naught  that  is  unmeet ;  of  all  that  is  mine  own, 
Strip  me ;  and  so  complete  my  training  for  the  throne.' 

We  shall  pass  nothing  hereafter  which  bears  the  name  of .  *  Rev.  Horatio 
BoNAR,  D.D.,^  as  the  author.  -  -  -  We  hope  our  London  agent  will  send  a  copj 
of  the  following  to  the  author  of  ^Love  me  LittUy  love  me  Long^  It  is  a  remark- 
able bit  of  verbal  twistification  :  *  A  tall  western  girl  named  Short,  long  loved  a 
certain  big  Mr.  Little  ;  while  Little,  little  thinking  of  Short,  loved  a  little  lass 
named  Long.  To  make  a  lorig  story  ^Iwrt^  Little  proposed  to  LoxG,.and  Short 
longed,  to  be  even  with  Little^s  «^(>r^comings.  So  Short,  meeting  Long^ 
threatened  to  many  Little  before  long^  which  caused  Long  in  a  fikort  time  to 
marry  Little.  Query :  Did  tall  Short  love  big  Little  less,  because  big  Littlb 
loved  little  Long  ? '  -  -  -  The  death  of  such  a  man  and  such  an  author 
as  Macaulay,  is  not  an  event  to  be  merely  noted,  with  a  few  iucomprehen- 
sive  terms  of  eulogy,  in  a  Magazine  like  the  Knickerbocker.  *  A  great  man  has 
fallen : '  and  a  competent  peivwill  be  employed  to  do  justice  to  his  fame  in  these 
pages.  It  is  well  remarked  by  the  ^Historical  Magcunne,^  that  one  might  extend 
his  obituary  to  an  entire  number ;  so  many  and  various  were  the  services  he 
rendered  to  letters,  as  poet,  essayist,  reviewer,  historian.  In  all  of  them  he  was 
in  the  keeping  of  the  historic  muse.  Cuo  never  had  a  more  devoted  son.  He 
had  that  enthusiasm  for  the  art  which  could  be  bom  only  of  native  genius. 
From  a  boy  he  talked  and  wrote  history.  That  Westminster  Abbey  should 
■  open  to  a  man  of  such  fiune,  a  statesman,  legislator,  the  author  of  a  code  of  laws 
and  of  the  history  of  his  country,  was  but  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  heart  and 
intelligence  of  England.  In  that  kingly  shrine  his  remains  lie  entombed ;  in 
'  Poet's  Comer,'  amidst  the  illustrious  men  whom  he  delighted  to  celebrate ;  in 
the  libraries  of  the  world  he  will  long  remain  a  living  presence : '  his  friends 
will  bear  him  in  their  hearts.  -  -  -  Thb  London  ^Saturday  Beview^  a  journal 
of  distinguished  talent,  influence,  and  widely-increasing  circulation,  thus  '  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head,'  in  some  remarks  upon  the  afifected  ^Geniality '  of  the 
thousand-and-one  imitators  of  genial  Wilson's  ^Nbetes  AmhroHana ' — a  man  *■  of 
really  great  powers.'  The  'Review'  observes:  'In  the  case  of  the  swarm  of 
small  writers,  who  have  not  a  spark  of  Professor  Wilson's  genius,  the  effort  to 
be  genial  becomes,  or  rather  is  firom  first  to  list|  simply  disgusting.    Oneof  these 
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gentlemen,  for  example,  wishes  to  give  the  public  an  account  of  a  ndlwaj  acci- 
dent at  which  he  was  present  The  *  genial '  mode  of  doing  so  requires  that  he 
should  begin  with  an  account  of  his  breakfast,  and  hints  about  his  landUdj.  So 
he  leads  off  thus :  *  Breakfast.  Hot  coffee  and  buttered  rolls.  Splendid  coffee : 
how  I  admire  you,  Mrs.  Jones.  The  juiciest  of  mutton-chops :  I  could  kiss  you. 
Mrs.  Jones  !  *  and  so  on  through  any  number  of  little  jerking  collections  of  worda, 
which  have  as  much  claim  to  be  considered  sentences  as  a  polypus  has  to  be 
treated  as  a  ycrtebratc  animal.'  How  many  sickening  collections,  of  '  bald  babble  * 
in  this  kind  have  we  not  encountered,  in  the  '  Round  Tables '  and  €he  like,  of  this 
our  day  of  soulless  imitation !  And  what  a  great  mistake  is  all  this.  There  is 
not  one  reader  in  one  hundred  who  cannot  at  once  discem  whether  an  expressed 
feeling  is  a  true  feeling,  and  who  cannot  distinguish  between  feigned  and  real  en- 
joyment, as  presented  by  a  *  sham '  or  an  honest  portrayer  of  his  deep,  or  fandfiil, 
or  playful  emotions.  -  -  -  AVe  desire  to  say,  *  and  we  sSiy  it  boldly,'  that 
in  all  musical  matters  there  ought  always  to  be  tlie  *  largest  liberty.'  Acting 
upon  this  broad  catholic  principle,  we  make  place  for  ^The  Tin  Hom^  or  ^SaundM 
near  Home^^  a  parody,  as  we  take  it.  *  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes ; '  and  if 
our  Rhode-Island  correspondent  likes  the  music  thereof,  he  shall  have  a  chance  to 
^  exalt  his  horn '  in  these  pages.     Listen  to  the  blast : 

'  '  On !  blow  again  upon  that  new  tin  horn ! 

Its  weird,  wild  music  takes  away  my  breath  : 
It  lifts  me  to  the  place  where  I  was  bom, 

When  first  I  heard  it,  *  on  my  native  heath/ 
With  something  of  the  feelings  I  had  then, 

I  hear  it  now,  beyond  the  garden-gate : 
Its  tiutum-tantum  clips  my  laggine  pen : 

Oh  !  blow  that  bright  new  horn  I  I  hate 
That  doleful  son^,  and  noisy  tongs; 

But  your  new-langled  notes  are  *  swate.' 

*  Oh  !  breathe  again  those  trumpct-tonea  so  fine  1 

They  rise  like  spectres  from  my  shaegy  bair : 
They  send  a  warmth  through  this  dull  mood  of  mine. 

And  hang  above  me,  like  the  harp  in  air : 
My  native  slang  cuts  like  a  bluntcd^dart, 

Far  deeper  than  the  gaudy  peacock's  scream ; 
But  your  tin  music  vibrates  to  the  heart, 

And  floats  around  me  —  a  mid-8ummer*s  dream 
By  fairies  wove,  in  shaded  groves : 

When  these  I  bear,  *  I  am  not  what  I  seem  I '  ' 

There  is  music  in  a  tin  dinner  horn  1  -  -  -  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  M# 
thing  in  this  noble  country  of  ours,  which,  '  boastful '  though  we  may  be,  we  oanml 
over-estimate,  nor  too  highly  value.  Let  us  make  a  *  personal  application' of 
this  incontrovertible  fact :  For  four  or  five  years,  we  have  been  accustomed,  in  kle 
winter,  to  look  over  the  frozen  Tappaan  Sea,  and  mark  the  Hudson  River  ndl> 
road  trains  sweeping  country-ward,  bearing  the  early  morning  papers  from  town, 
or  in  the  other  direction,  transporting  passengers,  *  as  on  the  wings  of  the  windi' 
to  our  metropolis :  between  i/^,  however,  and  all  such  accommodations^  Ihse 
was  '  a  great  gulf  fixed,*  and  frozen  at  that :  our  trips  to  town  were  made  *  round 
the  Horn,*  as  it  was  termed ;  west  to  the  junction  of  the  New-Jersey  road,  md 
then  onward  through  Patcrson,  to  tho  city !  —  a  journey  tedious,  inn  null iimwh^ 
and  long.    It  was  a  pleasant  thing,  too,  was  n't  it,  to  wait  until  eif^t  o^dodt  te 
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the  evening  for  yoor  morning  newspapers,  after  they  had  been  read,  and  become 
stale,  in  Utica,  Syracuse,  Aabum  and  Rochester  ?  Who  could  ei^joy  his  mur- 
ders, reading  them  in  this  way  ?  Haying  looked  on  that  picture,  now  look  on 
this :  Every  morning  finds  us  at  our  office-sanctum  in  town  at  as  early  an  hour 
as  we  used  to  walk  to  it  from  our  up-town  residence  :  we  have  travelled  upon 
the  broad,  level  gauge,  and  in  the  capacious  and  luxurious  cars  of  the  Northern 
Rail-Road  of  New-Jersey ,  reading  the  morning  journals  on  the  way ;  passing 
through  a  charming  and  hitherto  almost  unknown  section,  just  .back  of  the  Pali- 
sades, with  its  rich  and  gently-sloping  farms  and  orchards,  *  trending '  to  the 
westward,  and  the  Ramapo  Hills  and  Shawangunk  mountains  fading  into  the 
distant  blue  beyond.  *  This  is  only  one  little  road,  and  a  short  one :  but  look  at 
its  influence  :  it  is  *  The  People's  road  ;  and  all  along  the  line,  where  property 
is  every  day  rising  in  value,  and  new  buildings  are  suddenly  springing  to  view, 
the  inhabitants  are  beginning  to  feel  and  to  appi*eciatc  it  There  lies  before  us, 
too,  a  circular  of  the  ^South-Share  Railroad  of  Long- Island : '  any  body  can  see 
what  that  will  be,  by  knowing  how  much  it  was  needed.  There  will  be  no  more 
inaccessibility  to  the  numerous  pleasant  summer-resorts  of  the  *  South-Side ; ' 
for  the  road  is  more  than  half-done  already,  and  it  *  pays  as  it  goes.*  These  are 
*  little  bits '  of  roads :  but  what  do  you  think  of  a  rail-road  twelve  hundred  miles 
long?  —  for  that  will  really  be  the  length  of  one  continuous  road,  when  the  '-4^ 
lantic  and  Oreat  Western  Road  *  is  completed,  for  which  the  funds  are  already 
provided,  and'the  work  going  on  under  the  able  direction  of  T.  W.  Eennabd, 
Esq.,  Engineer  of  the  *  Crumlin  Valley  (Eng.)  Viaduct,*  elsewhere  mentioned. 
And  we  are  told : 

'  This  r€>ad  connecting  with  the  New- York  and  Erie  at  little  Valley,  in  the  State 
of  New- York,  crosses  the  north-western  comer  of  Pennsylvania,  passes  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  through  the  centre  of  Ohio  to  Dayton.  From  thence  to  Cincin- 
nati is  a  road  already  completed  and  in  full  operation.  From  Cincinnati  to  St. 
Louis,  in  a  direct  line  between  the  two  cities,  lies  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road, finished  and  equipped  on  the  broad  gauge,  and  one  of  the  noblest  works  in 
all  the  West.  When  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  shall  be  finished,  the 
New- York  and  Erie,  with  its  connections,  will  form  the  only  uninterrupted  com- 
munication between  New- York  and  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  and  St.  Louis,  on  the 
Mississippi  I  It  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  richest  agricultural  State  of  the 
Union ;  a  State  that  furnishes  to  the  Eastern  markets  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  twice  that  number  of  swine,  and  some  forty  thousand  sheep 
annually.  The  '  Atlantic  and  Oreat  Western '  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
New- York  and  Erie,  and  with  the  connections  beyond,  will  at  once  carry  ii 
forward  as  one  road,  twelve  hundred  miles  I  Between  these  great  centres  of  trade  in 
New-York,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  it  is  already  reaching  oat 
its  lateral  arms  in  every  direction.  When  this  link  shall  be  completed,  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  with  its  tribntaries  will  be  the  great  thoroughfare,  along  which  the 
countless  millions  of  Eastern  and  Western-bound  traffic  will  always  move.' 

Is  there  any  other  such  road  'on  the  fiue  of  the  globed  airth  ?  *  We  suspect 
not,  *by  considerable.'  -  -  -  Tbbbb  is  a  very  striking  passage  in  Gab- 
ltlb's  ^Sartor  Re$artu$^*  which  iUasintes  the  feding  with  which  many  a  b»> 
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holder  has  looked  down  from  some  elevated  height  upon  a  yast  metropoliB : 
'  Towns  and  cities  I  failed  not  to  look  upon  with  interest  How  beautiful  to  see 
thereby,  as  through  a  long  vista,  into  the  remote  time ;  to  have,  as  it  were,  in 
actual  section  of  the  early  past  brought  safe  into  the  present,  and  set  befinre 
your  eyes  I  There  in  that  old  city  was  a  liye  ember  of  culinary  fire  put  down, 
when  it  was  in  its  very  infancy ;  and  there,  burning  more  or  less  triumpUntly, 
with  such  fuel  as  the  region  yielded,  it  has  burnt  and  still  bums,  and  thou  thy- 
self seest  the  very  smoke  thereof.  Ah  I  and  the  more  mysterious  live  ember  of 
vital  Jire  was  then  also  put  down  there,  and  .still  miraculously  bums  and 
spreads ;  and  the  smoke  and  ashes  thereof  in  judgment-halls  and  church-jards, 
and  its  bellows-engines  in  churches,  thou  still  seest;  and* its  flame  looking  oat 
from  every  kind  countenance  and  every  hateful  one,  still  warms  or  scorchtt 
thee.'  *  Compressed  thought.'  -  -  -  Very  *  colored  pusson*- ish  is  the  sub- 
joined, from  a  metropolitan  correspondent :  *  An  item  for  your  *  Gossip,'  wludi  is 
simple  fact :  wc  have  a  colored  waiter  in  our  boarding-house  who,  in  the  elements 
of  laziness,  good-nature,  and  fondness  for  big  words,  is  a  genuine  *  nigger'  all 
over,  even  to  the  outermost  kink  of  his  close-cropped  wooL  Touching  the  firs^ 
named  characteristic,  I  may  say  that  he  has  frequently  been  known  to  retire  to 
bed  at  an  early  hour  in  the  aflcrnoon,  and  once  he  was  found  leaning  against  the 
closet-door,  fast  asleep !  But  to  the  point :  we  have  a  *  porchico '  to  our  door, 
and  in  thawing  times  the  melted  snow  on  the  top  thereof  drips  down  upon  the 
steps  below,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  those  passing  in  and  out  One  day  a  lady- 
boarder  coming  in,  said  to  Sydney,  the  waiter  aforesaid:  ^GanHyou  contriTe,  in. 
someway,  to  shovel  off  this  snow  ?    The  diipping  is  very  unpleasant'     '  WeD,  I 

declare,  Mrs.  P ,  I  dun  no,'  replied  Sydney  :  *  I  should  have  to  go  throng^ 

Mrs.  C 'S  room,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  n't  be  consistent    Bu^  after  a 

moment's  thought,  *1  will  consider  how  it  can  be  promulgated/' '  'Rockland 
Sam  '  '  explotera tes '  like  this  I  -  •  -  It  does  n't  seem  to  us  many  years  ago  when 
we  dropped  in  one  morning  with  the  great  portrait-painter,  Hekbt  Inmah,  vpoa 
Mr.  C.  L.  Elliott,  at  his  studio,  which  was  then  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Chambers-street,  now  Delmonico's:  and  as  we  were  toiling  up  the  diflereni 
flights  of  stairs,  (for  Elliott  always  will  be  on  the  'first  floor  from  the  xoo^'  €Q 
account  of  tlie  '  light '  in  which  he  views  things  professionally,)  %ltntAX  flaid, 
asthmatically,  ^I  must  have  that  young  gentleman  g^ve  me  a  touch,  I  think:  he 
is  the  most  promising  of  all  our  portrait-painters,  in  my  opinion.'  Arrived  in 
the  studio,  and  after  some  pleasant  chat,  Inman  said :  '  Mr.  Elliott,  I  ahoiild 
like  to  have  you  transfer  me  to  canvas  some  day :  I  think  you  will  experience 
little  difficulty  in  the  *  job,' '  he  said,  running  his  hand  over  his  nobly  promiDMit 
and  intellectual  features ;  *  you  '11  find  the  lineaments  pretty  hloehyj '  How  weJI 
Mr.  Elliott  has  fulfilled  Mr.  Inman's  prediction,  and  the  *  rich  promise  of  lui 
spring,' all  American  readers  well  know.  This  little  subsection  of 'QosBipfy' 
has  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  following  paragraph  which  we  find  in  the  Neir- 
York  correspondence  of  the  Philudelphia  Daily  ''Press  : ' 

'  Happkning  in  at  Eluott's  studio,  (says  the  correspondent  of  the  PhiladdpUa 
Press,)  to  observe  the  progress  of  his  full-length  portrait  of  GoTemor  &R]UNn^  (far 
the  Governor's  room,  in  tlie  City  Hall,)  I  noticed  two  portruta  upon  whieh  tiia  ai^ 
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ist  was  placing  the  finishing  touches,  one  of  which  is  of  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  nearly  every  newspaper  publisher  in  the  country  —  John  G.  Light- 
BODT,  the  extensive  manufacturer  of  printer's  ink.  The  picture  is  excellent,  the 
likeness  perfect ;  but  excellent  and  perfect  as  it  is,  it  is,  in  some  respects,  surpassed 
by  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lightbodt,  which,  for  softness  of  coloring  and  elaborateness 
and  delicacy  of  finish,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  lady  portrait  Mr.  Eluott  has  ever 
pointed.  Tlie  remark  has  frequently  been  made  that  Mr.  Elliott's  style  is  too  bold 
and  rough  to  give  the  features  of  the  gentler  sex  that  softness  and  refinement  of 
expression  that  are  generally  deemed  essential.  This  picture  conclusively  puts  that 
mistake  at  rest ;  and  I  venture  the  prediction  that,  when  hung  upon  the  walls  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  as  it  will  be  at  the  next  exhibition,  it  will  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  admirable  pictures  Mr.  Elliott  has  ever  produced.' 

Only  well-deserved  praise.  -  -  -  *  Wake  Snakes  ! '  and  let  us  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say  of  you  for  preservation  in  our  literary  jar.  Ever  since  the  time 
when,  being  a  small  lad  in  the  country,  we  saw  the  first  Rattle-Snake^  we  have 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  *  serpent  after  his  kind,'  and  in  all  his  varieties. 
Whether  it  arises  from  the  part  which  the  Serpent  bore  in  the  founding  of  our 
world,  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  instrinsic  interest  of  the  *  article '  itself, 
certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  strange  attraction  in  the  *  manners  and  customs '  of 
the  crawling  reptiles.  Three  or  four  summers  ago  we  saw  at  Lake  George,  a 
box  labelled  in  a  hand-writing  that  was  not  less  laughable  than  the  spelling  : 
^Cix  livin  Live  Bat-tail  Snaixf — fur  won  sent  a  site,"*  And  the  *site'  called 
up  the  recollection  of  our  First  Snake.  We  had  a  relative  ('  W.  G.')  who  had 
been  to  a  neighboring  village,  in  the  one-horse  wagon  of  the  olden  time,  which 
always  had  a  box  in  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  and  at  its  hinder  end,  in  which  to 
place  bits  of  harness,  a  halter,  small  purchases,  etc.,  when  required.  When  he 
had  reached  home  and  had  entered  the. house,  he  dispatched  us  to  the  'horse- 
shed  '  where  stood  the  horse  and  wagon,  to  bring  in  from  *  the  box '  some  article 
which  he  had  fprgotten  to  take  out  and  bring  in  with  him.  We  opened  the  lid, 
and  lo !  coiled  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  lay  a  rattle-snake  at  least  six  feet 
long — a  very  monster  I  We  remember  to  this  very  moment  the  touch  of  the 
slimy  creature's  cold-creeping  flesh.  It  was  well  that  the  snake  was  dead,  for 
otherwise  the  fright  might  have  been  fatal ;  and  even  as  it  was,  for  months  after- 
ward our  nightly  dreams  were  of  being  hotly  pursued  by  rattle-snakes,  and 
often  did  we  awake,  shivering  in  every  limb,  with  terror  at  the  thought  that  their 
venom  was  slowly  making  its  way  to  the  heart,  and  that  in  a  little  while  we 
must  lie  down  and  die,  from  the  influence  of  the  subtle  poison.  Terrible  I  As 
Hood  says :  *  we  recoUex  it  yit'  -  -  -  Wb  gather  from  a  paragraph  in  the 
London  Times^  that  *  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
army,  has  just  issued  an  order  which  is  virtually  an  abolition  of  the  punishment 
of  flogging  heretofore  so  much  practised  in  the  service.  The  Duke's  plan  is  in- 
genious, and  really  seems  'likely  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  and  put  an  end  to 
flogging,  except  for  aggravated  offences,  committed  by  incorrigible  men.'  Now 
we  have  little  doubt  that  this  result  has  been  brought  about  through  the  over- 
whelming force  of  public  opinion.  That  terrible  infliction,  under  the  eye  of  the 
tyrant  Col.  Talbot,  which  the  Times  published,  and  we  copied,  and  which  the 
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metropolitan  and  provincial  press,  and  the  People  of  England  took  up,  has  been 
potently  influential  in  producing  this  great  and  greatly-needed  reform.  This  is 
distinctly  stated  by  the  Times.  -  -  -  We  have  seen  the  ^Arkansaa  Trateller^ 
as  depicted  by  the  artist,  Mr.  E.  P.  AVashbourne,  of  Little  Rock,  Aricansas.  The 
scene,  as  described  in  the  *  text '  of  the  story,  which  we  recently  quoted,  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  represented  in  the  picture :  save  only,  that  the  gentleman  sedung 
lodging:^,  is  too  well  mounted,  and  in  too  good  condition,  to  elicit  much  commise- 
ration, even  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  *  go  farther  and  fare  worse.'  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  ^Arkansas  Traveller^  considers  us  as  having  *  done  him  a 
mighty  justice/  and  that  he  is  *  entirely  reconciled,  and  feels  himself  on  good  terms 
with  us : '  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  at  once  started  a  club  of  subscribers  to  the 
Knickehrockeu.  Good !  -  -  -  More  truly  than  of  any  other  American 
orator  and  scholar,  may  it  be  said  of  Edward  Everett,  that  he  *  touches  ndthing 
which  he  does  not  ornament'  How  beautiful,  for  example,  are  the  few  words 
in  which  he  alluded  to  the  terrible  calamity  at  Lawrence,  before  commendng 
his  address  upon  Franklin,  on  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  philosopher, 
statesman,  and  patriot : 

'It  is  our  duty  to  cherish  a  Bentlmcnt  of  devout  thankfulness  to  the  gracioos 
Providence,  by  which  limits  were  placed  to  the  work  of  destruction,  and  hundredt 
were  snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  take  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  reflecting  that  the  indescribable  horrors  of  the  scene  were  relieved  by 
displays  of  Christian  resignation  and  saint-like  heroism,  in  the  humbler  waUci  of 
life,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  history  of  our  race.  The  poor  child  who,  ebeerftd 
and  unselfisli,  refused  to  be  rescued  till  Mr.  Nash  was  saved,  and  wbo  was  enuhed 
before  her  turn  came  —  the  little  girl  who,  when  she  perceived  that  her  own  es- 
cape was  impossible,  held  out  her  due-bill  to  her  more  fortunate  companion,  amidrt 
the  scorching  flames,  saying,  '  You  will,  be  saved —  I  shall  not;  carry  thii  to  my 
poor  father '  —  needed  no  further  preparation  for  the  company  of  tbe  ^"g**K  ts 
which,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  they  were  caught  in  a  chariot  of  fire.' 

A  most  felicitous  illustration.  -  -  -  An  agent  of  om^  at  the  South,  wbo  ii 
disposing  of  Town,  County  and  *  Staters  Rights,*  for  the  use  of  our 'Pstenft 
Back-action,  self-operating  Hen-Persuader,'  send  us  a  paragraph  from  the  '&»- 
entific  American^^  describing  an  invention  for  PicMng  Qeew  6y  Maekintirf^ 
which  not  only  plucks  the  feathers,  but  separates  the  long  ones  from  the  abort 
ones,  while  passing  through  the  machine,  and  easily  ^ accomplishing '  fintf 
geese  an  hour.^  *Did  not  you^  when  you  gave  me  my  papers,  mention  soni^ 
thing  like  this  as  having  been  invented  by  yourself? '  We  should  rather  think 
we  did.  If  other  *  parties  in  interest '  think  differently,  they  will  find  tiieir 
mistake,  upon  consulting  the  later  records  of  the  Patent-Office  at  WashingtOB. 
*  Better  be  careful!'  -  -  -  We  deeply  regret  to  hear,  by  lat^  Califondi 
journals,  of  the  death  of  Thomas  S.  Officer,  an  artist  well  known  in  tlus  m^ 
tropolis.  He  was  a  miniature-painter,  of  exceeding  delicacy  of  touch,  aad  as  ft 
colorist,  much  admired.  He  visited  Australia,  where  he  was  suooessful  in  Ui 
profession,  whence  he  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  pursuing  purtwlt" 
painting  in  oils,  with  abundant  patronage,  when  a  sadden  illneflft  ckwed  Ui 
earthly  career.     He  was  a  warm-hearted,  genial  man,  possessed  of 
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ties  which  make  his  friends  cherish  his  memorj,  and  *  sorrow  that  they  shall  see 
his  &ce  no  more.'  .  .  .  <  Have  we  a  *" Punch '  among  us?  *  We  do  not  he8i- 
tate  to  saj  that  we  Tiaxe^  or  something  quite  as  good,  quite  as  witty,  quite  as 
well  illustrated  and  printed,  in  *  Vanity  Fair^  published  by  Frank  J.  Thompson, 
at  number  118  Nassau-street  It  is  altogether  the  best  specimen  of  a  humorous 
illustrated  journal  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  America,  or  that  im  have 
seen.  ...  }IW  All  communications  for  this  Magazine,  of  whatever 
description,  are  hereafter  to  be  addressed  to  *  L.  Gatlord  Clark,  care  of  John 
A.  Gray,  Publisher  and  Proprietor  of  the  Knickerbocker,  Nos.  16  and  18  Jacob 
Street,  New- York.'  -  -  -  The  third  number  of  the  ^Reminiscences  of  the 
late  Washington  Irving  ^  will  appear  in  our  next,  with  added  interest,  let  us 
hope,  from  expected  but  unavoidably  delayed  materiel. 


• 

'  Thb  Family  Tbeascrt  of  Sabbath-Rbamng.' —  We  have  derived  pleasure  and  much 
valuable  instruction  from  the  perusal  of  six  successive  numbers  of  a  periodical  published 
in  London,  and  obtainable  in  New- York,  entitled  *  The  Family  Treasury  of  Sabbath 
Biding.*  It  is  an  exceedingly  handsome,  convenient-sized  quarto,  in  leaded  double 
columns,  of  a  clear  tjpe,  beautifully  printed  upon  English  paper.  Its  attractive  externals 
at  once  arrest  the  eye,  and  will  serve  to  assist  in  securing  for  it  a  place  upon  many  an 
American  parlor-table.  '  The  Family  Treasury '  is  issued  monthly,  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Rev.  Andbbw  Gakbboit,  formerly  editor  of  '  The  Christian  Treasury,'  a 
periodical  of  wide  dissemination  in  England :  who  brings  to  his  task  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  what  is  required  in  such  a  work :  the  contents  being  very  various,  and  so  methodically^ 
we  might  almost  say  ar^w^ieo^  arranged,  as  at  once  to  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
separate  divisions.  Each  number  leads  off  with  '  Practical  and  Devotional  Papers : '  then 
ensue,  '  Hours  with  Living  Preachers  and  Continental  Divines ; ' '  The  Biblical  Treasury ; ' 
Home-Lessons  for  the  Lord's  Day;'  *The  Children's  Treasury;'  'Biography;'  'The 
Treasury  Pulpit ; '  *  Treasury  of  Narratives  and  Incidents ; '  *  Poetry ; '  *  Treasury  for  Sun- 
day-School Teachers ; '  etc.  etc  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  is  abundant  variety :  not  old,  dry, 
re-hashed  material  from  ancient  books,  but '  live  matter,'  of  the  best  tendency,  well  calcu- 
lated, we  think,  to  supply  an  acknowledged  desideratum  in  Sunday-reading  in  many  a 
religious  household.  Published  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New- York :  Thomas  Nblson 
AND  Sons,  131  Nassau-street.  If  any  persons  should  be  desirous  to  receive  the.  above 
work,  by  clubbing  with  the  Knickbbbockbb,  both  publications  may  be  obtained  for  four 
dollars  a  year. 

Hacmillan's  Maqazinb. — We  have  received  two  or  three  numbers  of  a  corpulent 
monthly  periodical,  entitled  *Macmillan*8  Jfagazine,*  published  simultaneously  at  Cam- 
bridge, England  and  London.  It  promises  to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  current 
literature  of  Britain.  Tskntsoit,  *  at  an  enormous  figure,'  has  written  for  its  pages  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  poems :  while  '  Tok  Bbown  at  Oxford,'  by  the  author  of  *  School- 
Days  at  Rugby,'  is  exactly  what  a  magazine-narrative  should  be :  lively,  full  of  incident, 
and  dramatically-disposed  '  situations.'  '  William  Cobbbtt,  a  Rural  Ride,'  is  a  'joint- 
composition  '  poem,  which  perpetuates  many  of  the  rough  peculiarities  of  the  '  Hampshire 
Farmer.'  His  was  a  long  life  of  pugnaoity.  His  attacks  were  always  personal,  his  views 
always  one-sided.    It  was  his  constant  business  to  point  out  fallaeieBy  and  to  make  his 
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opponents  ridiculous.  He  libelled  in  turn,  with  all  the  yigor  of  personal  animositr,  the 
Jews,  the  Methodists,  the  Quakers,  and  the  new  school  of  agricalturists,  whom  be  called 
*  bull-frog  farmers.'  After  his  residence  in  this  country,  his  abase  of '  tbe  Yankees '  was 
incessant :  '  he  had  a  hearty  dislike  of  political  economists,  and  ^ee^anthropists,'  as  he 
called  them ;  and  at  one  period  of  his  life,  he  professed  to  dislike  walking  throngh  the 
streets  on  Saturdays,  because  he  was  annoyed  by  *  the  Jews  blaspheming  in  their  ijiia* 
goguesl'  His  style  of  '  argument'  was  almost  always  the  categorical ;  piling  qnestioa 
upon  question,  without  waiting  for,  or  at  least  without  heeding,  any  reply :  a  peculiarity 
well  hit  off  by  Horace  Smith,  in  the  Rejected  Addresses : 

*  Who  burnt  (confound  his  Roul  I)  the  houses  twala 
or  Covent-Garden  and  of  Drury-Lane  ? 
Who,  while  the  Britiith  nquudroTi  lay  off  Cork. 
(God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  Tork  I) 
With  a  foul  earthquake  ravaged  the  Caraccaa, 
And  raised  the  price  of  dry-goods  and  tobaccos? 
Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise? 
Who  fills  the  butchers*  shops  with  large  blue  flies?  * 

The  ^Colloquy  of  the  Round  TalUy  in  the  number  before  us,  is  a  very  indifferent  imita- 
tion of  the  old  '  Noctes  Ambrosianse '  of  Blackwood.  It  would  be  greatly  improTcd,  if 
the  profuse  specimens  of  the  Scottish  dialect  were  even  more  unintelligible  than  theyarc^ 
if  indeed  that  were  possible. 

'Gifts  op  Qexius  :  a  Miscellany  op  Pbose  and  Poetry,  by  Akbrican  Authors.' — We 
cordially  and  earnestly  entreat  the  patronage  of  our  readers  foi;  this  meritoribas  tnd 
beautiful  book.    It  is  privately  printed,  and  its  history  is  peculiar :  Its  proprietor,  ICn 
Davenport,  was  a  school-teacher,  when  the  loss  of  sight  deprived  her  of  that  meanicf 
support.    The  case  appears  to  have  excited  the  peculiar  sympathy  of  authors.    Thiilj* 
five,  including  many  of  the  best  known  writers  of  the  country,  have  contributed  poems  or 
sketches  to  this  pic-nic  volume,  which  thus  becomes  a  valuable  literary  property  to  die 
owner.    Mr.  Bryant  writes  a  brief  preface,  and  contributes  a  sonnet  firom  the  Portogneee; 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Bayard  Taylor,  William  Allbn  Botlbr,  W.  H.  Burlbioh,  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Washburn,  Mrs.  Marsh,  George  P.  Morris.  Mrs.  Siooubkbt,  Mrs.  Jdua  Was* 
Uowb,  James  Russell  Lowell,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Thomas  Bochanan  Read,  furnish  origisal 
poems;    there  are  poetical  translations  by  Longpbllow,  GsoBas  P.  Maksb,  and  Kn. 
Ellet  ;  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  and  Theodore  Parkbb,  Johm  Estbh  Cookb,  CAOOun 
CuESEBRO,  George  William  Curtis,  contribute  tales ;  there  are  essays  and  sketches  bjA. 
T.  Tuckerman,  George  S.  Hii.lard,  C.  A.  Bartol,  Evert  A.  Dotckinck,  the  Rer.  Roiirsu 
I).  Hitchcock,  ('Recollections  of  Ncander,')  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bbllows,  Robbbt  Tomm  ('A 
Night  and  Day  at  Valparaiso/)  Edward  S.  Gould,  the  Rev.  Obtillb  Dswbt,  the  Ber.  Dr. 
Osgood,  Francis  Williams,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland  —  altogether  a  very  notable  coUeetioB. 
The  book,  we  may  mention,  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Randolpb,  the  book-seller,  oomsr  af 
Broadway  and  Fourth-street,  in  this  city,  who,  in  aid  of  its  charitable  intention,  chsigti 
no  commission  to  the  beneficiary.    It  is  very  handsomely  printed  Arom  the  preM  of 

TiNSON. 

Captain  M'Clintock's  Arctic  Narrative. —  Messrs.  Ticknor  akd  Fields,  Boston,  hsfi  • 
performed  un  acceptable  service  to  American  readers,  in  reproducing,  with  all  the  origi- 
nal illustrations  of  the  London  edition,  Captain  M'Clintock's  *Narraliv€of  tht  IH»e9Hrf 
of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  Fran  Hi  n  and  hh  Companions.*  This  simple  journal,  eloquent  is 
daily-recorded/(7^/j«,  jotted  down  without  the  slightest  ostentation,  does  high  honor  to  Hi 
gallant  author.  When  it  was  penned  amidst  the  Arctic  ices,  he  had  no  idea  whaterersf 
publishing  it :  we  are  glud,  however,  that  his  modest  reluctance  to  hsTe  it  printed  vti 
tinally  overcome,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  illustrious  Sir  loo 
Franklin.  The  accounts  in  detail,  accompanied  by  numerous  engravinf^  which  s^ 
peared  in  the  English  and  American  illustrated  newspapers,  of  Captain  M'CuiiTOC^i  •!- 
ventures  and  discoveries,  are  too  recent  to  require  a  farther  reference  to  the  eontmts  of 
the  volume  before  us. 
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*  HiSTOBT  OP  Ink.' —  A  rerj  beautiful  little  book,  exquisitely  illustrated  by  yari-colored 
ornamental  printing,  eminent  autographs,  etc.  The  work  is  full  and  complete  upon  its' 
dark  theme.  In  the  fullest  sense  and  widest  scope  of  the  term,  it  m  a  ^HUtory  of  JnTs,*  in- 
cluding its  etymology,  its  chemistry,  and  '  all  that  can  be  suggested  and  justified  by  the 
title,  or  fairly  demanded  under  it,  or  claimed  for  it.'  If  the  writer  of  an  elaborate  and 
in  portions  eloquent  article  in  *  Macmillan's  Magazine,*  upon  *iltper,  i^»  and  Ink,*  had 
had  this  volume  before  him  when  he  wrote,  he  would  scarcely  have  treated  the 'Ink' 
division  of  his  subject  with  so  little  research,  and  with  so  much  brevity.  These  thoughts, 
however,  from  the  article  referred  to,  are  marked  by  equal  force  and  beauty  : 

*  Whatever  the  material  quality  of  Ink  may  be,  how  little  this  strikes  us  when  our 
hearts  are  stirred,  and  the  words  we  have  written  stand  before  us,  no  longer  thoughts 
which  we  can  recall,  but  each  a  spirit-child  with  an  independent  life  of  its  own,  proclaim- 
ing, *  What  is  written,  remains.'  The  functions  of  the  paper  and  pen  in  producing  this 
result  are  forgotten.  We  feel  as  if  we  directly  thought  out  the  words  we  see.  The  ink  in 
which  they  stand  is  not  charcoal,  or  galls  and  iron,  but  the  very  anger,  or  sorrow,  or  glad- 
ness we  felt,  fixed  on  the  paper  forever.  Think  of  a  queen's  first  sij^nature  of  a  death- 
warrant,  where  tears  tried  to  blanch  the  fatal  blackness  of  the  dooming  ink  !  Of  a  trai- 
tor's adhesion  to  a  deed  of  rebellion,  written  in  gall :  of  a  forger's  trembling  imitation  of 
another's  writing,  where  each  letter  took  the  shape  of  the  gallows :  of  a  lover's  passionate 
proposal  written  in  fire  :  of  a  proud  girl's  refusal  written  m  ice  :  of  a  mother's  dying  ex- 

Sostulation  with  a  wayward  son  written  in  her  heart's  blood:* of  an  indignant  father's 
isinheriting  curse  on  his  first-born,  black  with  the  lost  color  of  the  gray  hairs  which 
shall  go  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave :  think  of  these,  and  of  all  the  other  impassioned 
writings  to  which  every  hour  gives  birth,  and  what  a  strangely  potent.  Protean  thing,  a 
drop  of  ink  grows  to  be!  All  over  the  world  it  is  distilling  at  the  behest  of  men.  Here  a 
despairing  prisoner  is  writing  with  a  rusty  nail  his  dying  confession  of  faith  on  his  damp 
dungeon- wall.  There  an  anxious  lover  is  deceiving  all  out  his  bride,  with  an  ink  which 
only  she  knows  how  to  render  visible.  Beleaguered  soldiers  in  Indian  forts  are  confiding 
to  the  perilous  secresy  of  rice  water  or  innocent  milk  their  own  lives  and  the  fortunes  of 
their  country.  Ship-wrecked  sailors,  about  to  be  engulfed  in  mid-ocean,  are  consigning 
to  a  floating  bottle  the  faint  pencil-memorandum  of  the  spot  where  they  will  swiftly  go 
down  into  the  jaws  of  Death.* 

The  *  History  of  Ink  *  is  from  the  press  of  Thaddecs  Davis  and  Compant,  Manufactur- 
ing Stationers,  Numbers  127  and  129  William-street. 

Poems  by  the  Authoe  of  'John  Halifax,  Gentleman.* — Several  .months  since  we 
published  in  the  '  EDrroR*8  Table  *  an  exquisitely  tender  and  beautiful  poem,  entitled 
*Pkilip  my  King*  wondering  greatly  at  the  time  who  could  have  written  it,  and  calling 
upon  our  readers  and  correspondents  to  enlighten  us  thereanent.  On  opening  the  volume 
above-named,  'Philip  my  King'  was  the  first  poem  that  met  our  eye:  and  well  does  it 
deserve  the  place  of  honor ;  for,  to  our  mind,  it  is  '  out  and  out  *  the  best  poem  in  the 
book.  Miss  Muloch,  to  say  the  truth  plainly,  is  not  much  of  a  poetess :  she  is  in  the 
*  tertiary '  class,  geologically  speaking.  We  doubt  if  these  '  Poems  *  would  have  been 
given  to  the  public,  had  not  the  author  achieved  deserved  celebrity  by  her  prose  writings ; 
by  '  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,*  especially  one  of  the  very  best  narratives  which  has  been 
produced  by  any  female  writer  of  our  time.  '  The  fault  of  Miss  Muloch's  verses  is,  that 
they  are  chiefly  surface  writing;  as  if  the  lady  had  produced  them  merely  as  task-work, 
and  nut  in  that  spontaneous  outpouring  of  the  heart,  which  mtLst  breathe  its  thoughts 
in  the  melodious  utterance  of  Song.*    Ticknoe  and  Fields,  Boston. 

Poems  bt  Hknry  Timrod. —  The  South  may  put  forth  her  claims  for  another  true  poet, 
in  the  person  of  the  young  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  which  was  '  before  us,'  with 
several  passages  marked  for  insertion ;  two  or  three  of  which  we  pointed  out  to  a  dark- 
eyed  lady  friend  in  the  cars  to  town  the  other  morning,  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of 
the  book !  As  it  was  left  on  some  counter  in  Broadway,  in  the  course  of  a  shopping  ex- 
cursion, let  us  hope  that  some  body  will  have  the  pleasure  of  its  gratuitous  perusal.  The 
last  brief  lines  in  the  volume,  very  melodious  and  solemn,  we  quoted  in  our  '  Gossipry  * 
some  months  since,  asking,  at  the  time,  that  we  might  be  favored  with  the  name  of  the 
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author.  Mr.  Timrod's  vorse  is  worthy  of  a  wide  audience  among  the  loren  of  poetry, 
'and  forms  a  welcome  offering  to  the  common  literature  of  the  coantiy.  The  anthoTi  wbow 
name  promises  to  be  better  known  from  this  specimen  of  his  powers,  betrays  a  genuine 
poetic  instinct  in  the  Helection  of  his  themes,  and  has  treated  them  with  a  lively  and  deli* 
cate  fancy,  and  a  graceful  beauty  of  expression.  In  some  cases,  the  inflaence  of  &Torite 
models  may  be  detected,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  poems  are  evidently  founded  on  a  true  in- 
ward experience,  and  are  no  less  original  in  feeling  than  in  illastration. 

'  The  Scalpel/ — We  have  before  us  all  the  bound  volumes  of  this  spicy  and  ray  saucy 
Medical  and  Literary  Journal,  and  are  surprised  at  the  amount  and  rariety  of  matter 
which  it  contains.  Broad  fun,  lively  humor,  biting  satire;  tale,  narrative,  criticism; 
these  alternate  with  out-spoken  remarks  upon  *  professional  practice  and  practitionerii' 
which  must  have  '  bitten '  when  they  appeared.  Still  the  Scalpbl  scalps  on.  Dr.  Dixos, 
who  is  the  ])ersunal  image  of  Louis  Napoleon,  seems  determined  to  imitate  him  in  nosi 
ways  than  one. 

'Annual  ok  Scientific  Discovbht.' — Messrs.  GouLn,  EsxnALL  and  liZKCOur  havepob- 
lished  the  '  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,'  a  year-book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  fbr  166^ 
The  work  is  made  up  of  extracts  frum  newspapers  and  scientific  journals,  and  fbnns  s 
very  readable  conipend  of  wliat  has  been  done  or  thought  on  these  matters  during  tbt 
year  l^'/j.  Some  of  the  articles  are  elaborate  and  interesting,  others  are  of  necessity  fisg^ 
mentary  and  incomplete.  The  book  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library,  both  ftr 
present  reading  and  future  reference.    It  is  well  printed. 


Messrs.  Seyvour  ano  Com  pant,  Nassau-street,  New -York,  have  followed  up  the 
of  their  '  Musical  Friend '  by  the  issue  of  the  '  Solo  Melodist/  a  collection  of  MsrolHi^ 
Waltzes,  etc.,  for  llute  or  violin :  issued  weekly.  This  work  supplies  a  want  long  Mt,  ud 
OS  it  is  got  up  in  the  same  excellent  style  as  their  other  serial,  they  will  probably  bms 
large  demand  for  it. 

Messrs.  Firtii,  Pono  and  Coig>ANT,  547  Broadway,  New- York,  have  issued  *1 
jRugtiijut,"  by  William  Mason,  a  caprice  distinguished  by  the  grace  and  brilliant 
longing  to  all  the  productions  of  this  writer.  We  have  heard  this  styled  his  best 
It  is  not  very  dillicult,  and  will  well  repay  the  study  needed  for  its  thorough  interj^vito- 
tion.  *£Ua  LitH'\*  song  and  chorus,  by  F.  Bucklbt:  an  easy  song.  *Ftrrtnf%wm 
Dani»h  Dancf.'  by  C.  Eluel.  '/  Would  tluit  I  were  Beautiful*  a  ballad  by  Waum)  Auv. 
*Idol  of  my  Ikart^  by  A.  W.  Beko  :  a  pleasant  tenor  song.  ^Non4  shall  Weep  a  TUmtfit 
Me*  a  song  by  S.  C.  Foster.  The  melody  of  this  is  as  natural  and  flowing  as  mort  cf 
Foster's  melodies  are,  and  the  accompaniment  is  as  simple  as  ho  always  maket  tfasau 
^Tlie  \Vif(y  also  by  Foster,  is  simple  but  inexpressive.  *2£uggie,  Hu  Prids  of  ih$  V(di! 
by  F.  Buckley,  as  sung  by  Buckley's  Serenaders.  *La  Belle  Florinde,*  Polka  BriBsBle^ 
par  TuEODORE  Moellino  ;  ^Charicariy  a  collection  of  new  dances,  by  Hblmsmuub; 
'  Wdek  Air'  by  S.  B.  Mills,  brilliant  variations,  on  a  simple,  well-known  theme: 
cellent  parlor  piece.  'Poor  Drooplntj  ATaihn,'  by  S.  C.  Foster.  The  melody  is 
more  artistic  tiian  the  word.-*.  ^U^mlnlitctnces  of  La  Vepres  Siciliennes*  arranged  §Uf 
piano,  by  A.  W.  Bkru.  ^Fmtasia  on  the  JcftloJies  Star  of  the  Evening  and  WiUi4W§km$ 
Mitred  You  : '  by  W.  V.  Wallace. 

Messrs.  William  Hall  ano  Son,  543  Broadway,  New- York,  haTe  issued  'Janfarfi  dl 
iSulon,'  jiour  h' jn'anOy  on  melodies  from  Wagner's  opera  of  'Rienzi/  by  W.  V.  WaluOL 
*  Foice  ofi/iv  ]\\*iUrn  Wind,'  by  J.  R.  Thomas,  an  elTectivc  alto  or  baritone  song.  *JHkd 
Hour  of  Calm*  barcarolle,  by  Foley  IIall.  'TU  Fair  Augusta  ScAaUisdk^*  by  J.  IL 
Abbot,  embuUi.shed  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Kanb,  and  sundry  arctae  aooeuoriML  'Al 
Bill'Jiingtrf'  a  ballad  by  W.  Y.  Wallace  :  a  beautiful  song  for  baritone 
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-AJDVKlSrXTJRKS    OlST    A.    IMOXTN-XAIN-TOP. 

WRITTBX    WITH    THB    QUILL    OF    A     PORCUPINK. 

During  the  summer  of  1858  I  ascended  for  the  third  time  one  of 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Green  Mountain  ranges,  which  until  within 
a  few  years  has  been  comparatively  little  visited,  is  still  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  summer  tourists,  but  from  which  can  be  had  a  view 
of  scenery,  for  variety,  extent  and  grandeur,  scarcely  excelled  on  this 
continent.  A  good  portion  of  the  sentiment  of  travelling  is  lost  even 
amid  the  utmost  magnificence  of  Nature,  as  soon  as  the  path  begins 
to  be  beaten,  and  the  crowd  rushes  in. 

I  was  accompanied  by  one  friend,  and  we  expected  to  meet  a  guide 
at  the  little  village  of  Stowe,  which  lies  snugly  nestled  at  the  base  of 
the  great  Mansfield  Mountain.  The  weather  looked  doubtful,  but  we 
were  unwilling  to  turn  back  without  giving  it  a  tidal.  Arrived  at  the 
point  from  which  we  were  to  begin  the  ascent,  we  perceived  the  un- 
welcome prognostics  of  foul  weather.  Drops  of  rain  fell,  while  clouds 
and  vapor  assembled  about  the  multitudinous  peaks  to  obscure  or 
shut  out  the  panorama  on  which  we  had  come  to  gaze.  The  expedi- 
tion seemed  fairly  at  an  end.  That  bright  and  enthusiastic  traveller, 
the  eye,  goes  excursionizing  over  magnificent  distances,  leaps  over 
chasms,  flies  delighted  from  summit  to  summit,  only  when  the  amber 
highway  is  clear.    Should  we  turn  back  ?    It  might  be  the  last  chance 

for  my  friend,  Seth ,  as  his  vacation  was  nearly  at    an    end, 

and  he  must  return  to  the  flatlands  of  life,  and  might  never  see  the 
Green  Mountains  again.  There  is  many  a  dark  and  dismal  morning 
which  changes  to  a  bright  and  balmy  day.  Oh !  how  unfortunate  to 
stop  building  when  we  have  laid  the  foundation,  to  leave  the  field 
when  we  have  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  to  drop  the  arrow  when 
it  is  placed  to  the  string,  to  go  chasing  after  a  kiss,  and  having  just 
reached  the  lovely  port,  to  lose  our  smack ! 

Our  guide  was  the  proprietor  of  the  mountain.  Many  awful  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  elemental  warfare,  fire  and  water,  had  been  at 
work  in  far-back  ages  to  heap  it  up  in  sublime  and  savage  trim  for 
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him,  so  that  he  could  own  it  in  fee-simple,  with  all  its  improvemcDts 
made  from  chaos  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  so  that  he  could  place  a 
house  of  hospitality  upon  it,  and  add  the  crowning  graces  of  humanity 
to  its  rugged  peaks.    For  many  a  year,  like  a  privileged  Moses,  he 
had  ascended  it  alone  to  behold  the  Creatob's  glory  with  a  kind  of 
prophetic  gaze.     But  the  Gentiles  had  begun  to  come  up  in  troops. 
To  his  infinite  satisfaction  one  camp-meeting  had  been  held,  and  from 
the  high  altar  of  stone  the  songs  of  Zion  had  resounded  from  Mount 
Washington  to  the  Adirondacks,  and  thence  with  yolnmes  of  cloudy 
incense,  went  up  from  this  great  temple  of  Nature  to  the  skies. 
What  wonder  that  he  should  feel  an  interest  in  property  which  he 
held  by  a  sort  of  Divine  right,  that  he  should  be  loth  to  see  any  wor- 
shippers turn  away,  and  that  at  last,  after  various  uneasy  glances  at 
the  skies,  he  should  open  his  parable,  and  say :  ^  Gentlemen,  this  is 
not  going  to  be  a  rainy  day,  it  is  a  mere  flurry ;  the  sunset  will  be 
clear.    I  guess  we  had  better  take  dinner,  push  up  to  the  half-way 
house,  then  if  the  prospect  is  better,  keep  a-goin'  up,  and  after  that 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see  I ' 

It  was  spoken  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon.  The  delicate  alio- 
sion  to  dinner,  which  was  most  happily  coincident  with  a  puflTfirom 
the  kitchen,  touched  a  tender  part  of  poor  human  nature,  and  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  while  a  slight  flush  of  hope  mantled  upon  our  cheeks, 
we  poured  out  a  crystal  flood  in  two  tin  basins,  and  with  our  fiices 
turned  toward  the  Mecca  of  our  desires,  perfected  our  ablutions  with 
the  religious  zest  of  Turks.  Good  beef  gives  a  man  strength,  an 
aphorism  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  age ;  yea,  a  pot  of  good  ham- 
ming ale  beside,  enfeebleth  him  not.  By  this  time  the  artilleiy  of 
heaven  began  to  play,  the  lightnings  flashed,  but  when  the  general 
who  had  charge  of  the  expedition,  stretching  out  his  arm  majestically 
to  the  great  breast-work  of  mountains,  said,  ^  Do  you  think  that  yon 
can  scale  those  batteries  ? '  each  one  replied  modestly  yet  firmly,  with 
concert  of  voice  and  speech  :  *  I  will  try.  Sir.' 

A  serene  smile  overspread  the  face  of  Napoleon,  as  he  ordered  the 
baskets  of  provision  to  be  placed  in  the  wagon.  ^  Gentlemen,'  he 
said,  ^  the  work  is  as  good  as  done.    Consider  your  hands  shook.' 

We  were  to  drive  some  miles  to  the  last  bounds  of  cultivation,  to 
a  farm-house  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  primeval  forest.  There  the  car- 
riage was  to  be  left,  we  were  to  mount  horses,  and  through  a  narrow 
bridle-path  try  a  steeper  ascent.  We  had  scarcely  gone  two  milei| 
when  the  rain  descended  in  torrents ;  all  the  signs  were  unpropiiiona, 
and  in  dogged  silence  we  pushed  on  toward  the  solemn  reidms  when 
we  expected  to  pillow  our  heads  for  the  night.  With  the  thirst  for 
adventure  somewhat  abated  by  copious  floods  of  rain-water,  we  ai^ 
rived  at  the  first  stopping-place.    While  the  man  of  the  house  looked 
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after  the  horses,  we  went  within-doors,  where  the  good  woman  whp 
had  seen  our  approach  was  bustling  about,  and  had  already  set  a 
table  and  placed  thereon  sundry  bottles  of  root-beer,  pieces  of  apple- 
pie,  and  a  plate  of  cake,  as  if  the  rite  of  refection  was  a  simple  mat- 
ter-of-course. Moreover,  her  volubility  was  great,  especially  in  favor 
of  the  root-beer,  which  she  at  once  decanted,  and  which  frothed  and 
foamed  up  from  its  dark  sediments,  as  if  in  confirmation  of  her  praise. 
We  took  a.little,  and  nibbled  the  cake  like  mice.  Very  soon  Napo- 
leon came  in.  His  face  was  rueful ;  some  ominous  courier  had  evi- 
dently arrived,  and  a  council  of  war  must  be  held.  It  appeared  that 
the  saddle-horses  were  out  of  the  question ;  the  hurricane  of  the  pre- 
vious Sunday  had  thro>vn  down  great  numbers  of  hemlocks  directly 
in  the  path,  and  the  rest  of  our  advance,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  of 
the  pedestrian  kind.  Bingham  (the  na^e  of  our  obliging  guide) 
looked  interrogatively  at  us,  we  at  one  another,  and  then  at  the  old 
woman,  who  immediately  interpreted  the  liquid  glance,  and  uncorked 
another  bottle  of  beer. 

Obstacles  are  the  very  pavement  to  great  deeds,  and  the  path  of 
glory  is  strewn  with  them.  The  idea  of  victory  presumes  resistance, 
and  only  ignominious  ease  could  ever  chuckle  over  such  an  exploit  as 
reaching  a  desired  point  in  a  rail-road  car  or  a  sedan  chair.  The 
heroic  in  our  natures  was  fired  up  by  the  idea  of  having  to  trudge 
three  or  four  miles  on  foot  in  a  storm  to  a  cloud-capped  mountain-top. 
The  arrangements  were  forthwith  made,  and  the  party  was  equipped 
and  marshaled  in  single  file,  as  follows :  First  the  guide :  over  his 
left  shoulder  was  swung  a  telescope,  wherewith  to  look  through  the 
mists ;  over  his  right  a  large  bundle  of  blankets,  and  a  tub  containing 
bread  and  various  ^  things.'  On  his  left  arm  was  a  tin  pail,  holding 
three  rolls  of  yellow  butter,  some  salt,  pepper,  ham,  pork,  cheese, 
and  various  '  things.'  Next  followed  the  man  of  the  farm,  with  a 
tremendous  hump  upon  his  back,  made  up  of  more  blankets,  shawls, 
overcoats,  and  so  forth,  and  on  his  left  arm  a  great  basket  with  sand- 
wiches, crackers,  chunks  of  meat,  pickles,  lemons,  sugar,  tea,  tin  cups, 
plates,  saucers,  spoons,  knives  and  forks.    Next  came  my  friend  Seth 

,  who  bore  up  under  a  heavy  shawl,  holding  also  an  umbrella 

over  his  head,  while  the  writer  of  this,  the  very  originator  of  the  un- 
dertaking, with  great  humility  brought  up  the  rear,  to  whip  on  the 
tardy  with  a  walking-stick  which  was  an  heir-loom,  and  which  he 
always  carries  on  journeys.  Reverend  Hugh  Peters,  two  centuries 
ago,  took  out  his  jack-knife  from  his  breeches  pocket,  and  cut  it  while 
a  green  sapling,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  celebrated  for  shad. 
Hugh  Peters,  dying  on  the  scaffold  in  King  Charles'  time,  bequeathed 
it  to  Resolved  Hubbard.  Resolved  had  a  brass  ferule  put  on  it,  ai|d 
stumped  about  the  world  with  it  all  the  days  of  his  life.    Resolved  left 
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it  to  his  grand-soD,  who  went  to  California  with  it  in  1848,  and  his 
widow,  for  the  consolation  whicli  I  tried  to  administer  to  her  in  af- 
fliction, gave  it  as  a  thank-offering  to  me.  It  is  a  very  homely  stick, 
by  no  means  straight,  but  I  have  ornamented  it  with  a  silver  rim  on 
which  is  an  inscription.  On  this  occasion  I  meant  it  not  only  to  sus- 
tain ipy  steps,  but  also  to  measure  the  journey.  I  would  beg^e  the 
way  by  counting  every  step :  so  having  accomplished  one  thousand 
paces,  I  sat  upon  a  rock  and  notched  a  mark  upon  the  cane.  Crouched 
down  in  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  woods  I  reminded  myself  of  Sterne's 
prisoner. 

The  path  lay  over  roots  and  fragments  of  rock,  and  the  monntain- 
side  oozed  out  water  at  every  pore.  Five  hundred  paces  only  were  ae- 
complis1)cd  at  the  second  stage.  A  little  farther  on  we  were  impeded 
by  the  first  barricade,  three  fallen  hemlocks  with  all  their  out-jntting 
limbs,  which  would  have  been  a  formidable  entrenchment  for  an  In- 
dian foe,  and  a  tight  squeeze  for  a  bear  to  get  through.  We  charged 
resolutely,  and  came  out  of  the  scrape  with  only  Seth  torn  in  the 
breech,  and  a  jar  of  pickles  upset  on  the  ground.  About  eight  hun* 
drcd  paces  further  on  we  came  up  with  a  still  more  formidable  ob- 
struction of  the  same  kind.  The  trees  of  a  giant  growth  had  become 
so  interlocked  and  interlaced  in  their  fall  as  if  they  had  perished  in 
struggling  with  one  another,  they  presented  so  many  sharp  ont-jatting 
splinters,  underaeath  there  was  such  a  false  footing  of  moss,  decayed 
bark,  and  trash,  that  to  creep  under,  climb  over,  or  to  get  aroimd 
them  was  of  equal  difficulty.  In  this  onset  the  telescope  waa  lost,  rery 
much  to  our  regret.  The  forest  through  which  we  were  attempting 
to  force  a  passage  was  of  magnificent  growth,  and  had  scarcely  been 
touched  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  but  the  slow  tooth  of  tune  had 
gnawed  into  the  aged  trunks,  the  worm  had  consumed  their  oore^  the 
invisible  winds  had  brought  them  down  with  a  crash,  and  their  bodies 
lay  stretched  out  all  around,  well  defined  in  form,  but  so  fiff  gone  in 
decay  that  the  foot  could  kick  them  to  pieces.  Oh !  how  Bnggestire 
in  its  solemnity  is  a  vast  primeval  forest  I  The  recent  tornado  had 
caused  great  havoc.  Many  trees  had  been  snapped  short  near  the 
root,  but  had  been  stayed  in  their  fall,  and  seemed  to  threaten  as  we 
passed  beneath.  With  great  difficulty  we  scrabbled  through  perhaps 
a  half-dozen  barricades,  and,  pretty  well  used  up,  arrived  at  a  hut 
called  the  half-way  house.  Here  we  stopped  an  hour  to  refect.  There 
was  a  splendid  spring  near  by.  It  was  as  cold  as  ice  and  dear  as  ciys- 
tal.  As  it  flowed  over  the  pebbles  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  bubbled  up 
and  effervesced  with  its  own  life,  and  was  sweetened  by  our  own  thirst 
and  eager  desire,  it  was  a  root-beer  of  inestimable  value. 

We  would  fain  have  tarried  longer  at  the  hut,  but  time  wai  pre- 
cious, and  the  acclivity  was  now  steeper,  while  the  obstmotioiii  wodd 
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be  greater  at  every  step,  but  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  ran  shone 
out  through  the  clouds.  We  pushed  on,  carried  some  more  barri- 
cades, and  I  added  another  mark,  signifying  a  thousand  paces,  on  the 
old  walking-stick.  Have  you  ever  had  to  encounter  up-hill  work  ? 
Who  has  not  ?  But  the  air  becomes  more  bracing  the  higher  you  go, 
and  you  gather  courage.  We  had  now  passed  the  region  of  dense 
forest,  descended  into  a  little  sheltered  clearing  where  were  the  re- 
mains of  a  hut  and  an  unfinished  house  of  considerable  dimensions, 
while  immediately  in  front  lay  long-extended  ridges  of  bare  rock 
about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  position  where  we  stood.  This 
height  remained  to  be  climbed,  and  we  judgfed  it  best  to  accomplish 
the  work  before  sun-down,  and  not  trust  the  chances  of  a  pleasant 
morrow.  We  therefore  deposited  all  our  baggnge,  and  began  at 
once.  In  fifteen  minutes  more  we  stood  upon  the  high  peak  of  Mans- 
field Mountain.  It  was  very  cold,  and  the  wind  blew  violently,  but 
we  had  not  come  in  vain.  The  atmosphere  was  not  clear,  but  the 
effect  of  the  fogs  rolling  up  from  the  valleys  as  from  so  many  caul- 
drons, and  the  vast  billows  of  white  cloud  surging  against  innumera- 
ble peaks,  was  inexpressibly  grand.  I  have  before  attempted  to 
describe  the  scenery  of  this  mountain,  and  shall  say  little  about  it 
now.  As  the  sun  sank  down  with  gorgeous  effects,  we  saw  the  whole 
extent  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  its  many  islets ;  beyond  lay  the  Adi- 
rondacks ;  on  the  opposite  side  the  ranges  of  the  Green,  and  farther 
still,  though  inadequately  defined  at  present,  the  White  Mountains. 
What  an  awful  depth  to  the  valleys,  whose  forests  looked  like  patches 
of  shrubbery.  I  approached  the  edge  of  some  over-beetling  rocks, 
and  recoiled  with  fear.  Chill  blew  the  night  air,  the  sun  soon  disap- 
peared, leaving  long  streaks  of  light  in  the  west :  we  paced  a  few 
minutes  longer  over  the  bleak  ridge,  then  descended  to  the  habitation 
which  lay  protected  at  its  base.  It  was  well  that  we  did  not  put  off 
until  the  morrow  what  could  be  done  to-day.  But  our  adventures 
had  just  begun.  O  memorable  night !  Full  of  romantic  perils  I 
What  steel  pen  is  worthy  to  inscribe  them  ?  I  wish  I  had  a  quill  from 
the  pinion  of  that  gray  eagle  which  I  saw  wheeling  about  the  distant 
promontory,  and  cotping  down  in  narrowing  circles  to  his  eyrie,  with 
something  in  his  talons  which  looked  like  a  young  lamb  I  Constiter- 
unt  comce  I  all  my  hair  stood  on  end  that  night. 

The  house  which  was  to  shelter  us  was  unfinished,  but  inclosed.  In 
one  corner  was  a  stove  —  all  the  better  for  that;  in  another  a  large 
pile  of  straw.  That  was  to  form  our  bed.  We  unpacked  our  pro- 
visions, but  we  left  above  what  we  did  not  find  below,  some  remains 
of  light.  We  had  of  matches  a  plenty,  but,  lamentable  oversight,  in 
our  hasty  departure,  we  had  forgotten  to  bring  candles.  The  only 
remedy  was  to  kindle  up  a  rousing  fire  in  the  stove.    Going  without. 
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wc  fumbled  in  the  dark  for  sticks,  but  they  were  so  beisoaked  witli 
rain  that  with  all  the  help  of  nevvspapei-s,  letter  envelopeSy  straw,  and 
a  small  lump  of  fresh  butter  beside,  they  would  not  bam,  and  the 
Btoye  remained  black.    We  were  cold,  wet  and  hungry. 

*  This  is  a  fine  pickle,'  said  I. 

*  Tes,'  said  Bingham,  '  my  wife  put  them  up.' 

A  feeble  cachinnation  was  the  result  of  this.    We  made  a  jSnal  at- 
tempt at  lighting  up,  crammed  in  some  more  straw,  puffed  up  cor 
cheeks,  and  blew  with  frantic  violence  on  three  coals  trying  to  keep 
one  another  warm.     We  then  distributed  provisions  by  a  sense  of 
feeling.    This  done,  the  ultimatum  was  to  go  to  bed,  whereupon  the 
straw  was  duly   arranged   on   the  floor.      Seth   and   myself   were 
stretched  out  in  a  corner,  and  covered  with  two  blankets;  our  worthy 
friends  disposed  themselves  in  some  other  parts  of  the  tabemade. 
J^ever  did  I  hear  it  rain  as  it  did  on  that  night,  although  the  son  hail 
gone  down  favorably.     It  came  not  in  drops,  nor  in  sheets,  nor  id 
torrents,  nor  as  out  of  spouts,  or  out  of  buckets,  but  as  my  ear  is  mj 
judge,  by  the  hogshead  full.     It  also  dripped  in  upon  our  blankets, 
drop  after  drop,  with  a  regularity  which  would  have  served  to  meas- 
ure time.    It  was  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock  among  the  clouds. 

^  Bingham,'  said  I,  ^are  there  any  wild  beasts  upon  these  mountaiosf ' 

'A  few  panthers,  some  bears,  and  now  and  then  a  moose.' 

'  Have  you  got  the  door  fastened  ? ' 

'  No,  the  house  is  not  yet  fitted  with  bolts,  but  I  have  put  a  brick 
against  the  door.' 

'Oh!  dear  me!    You  might  as  well  have  a  brick  in  your  haL 
Do  n't  you  think  we  ought  to  set  a  watch  ? ' 

'Yes,  if  any  mischief  is  on  foot,  I  will  let  you  know  when  it 's  a— 
Sruin.'* 

{Seth  from  t/ie  adjacent  straw:)  'I  should  like  to  see  a  bKBar  ziak 
any  thing  in  such  a  game.' 

'Why!' 

'  Because  he  would  lose  his  stakes? 

'  Well  done !    I^ut  no  more  of  this,  at  a  solemn  time,  and  in  a  sol- 
emn place.' 

We  here  got  upon  a  long  discourse,  intermitted  sometimes  to  listen 
to  the  swashing  storm,  about  the  night-side  of  nature,  dark  mysteries 
C3nnected  with  the  spiritual  part  of  us,  illustrated  by  examples,  either 
contained  in  books  or  within  our  own  knowledge,  double  appearances 
of  individuals,  ghost-stories,  remarkable  coincidences,  and  sneh  fike. 
I  here  inquired  of  my  friend  whether  ho  had  ever  read  the  letteit 
published  about  fifty  years  ago,  of  Lord  Lyttleton  the  younger.  Oa 
his  replying  in  the  negative,  I  proceeded  to  tell  the  following,  wUdb 
may  be  considered  as  an  episode  in  our  adventures.        ^ 
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^  Lord  Lyttleton,  so  distinguisbed  for  bis  inberited  talents,  and  alas  1 
for  reckless  profligacy,  whose  death  was  so  very  remarkable,  relates 
that  when  Once  on  a  hunting-party  with  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  the  hunt  was  joined  by  an  agreeable-looking  man,  a  perfect 
stranger,  whose  perilous  leaps  astonished  the  oldest  hunters.  As  there 
was  something  or  other  beside  in  his  general  bearing  which  won  upon 
the  beholders,  when  the, chase  was  over  he  was  invited  to  the  castle 
to  dine  with  the  company.  He  was  at  first  modest  and  reserved,  but 
when  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  he  was  invited  to  lend  his  share  to 
the  converse  of  the  gay  party,  he  poured  forth  such  brilliant  sallies  of 
wit  and  anecdote,  his  knowledge  was  so  universal,  and  his  accomplish- 
ment so  marked,  that  until  the  mid-night  hour  none  moved.  After 
that,  when  there  was  a  disposition  to  seize  the  night  candles  he  started 
off  on  some  new  tack,  or  sang  enchantingly.  He  had  a  manifest  re- 
luctance to  retire.  At  last  the  general  rout  could  no  longer  be  de- 
layed, and  the  guests  were  shown  to  bed.  At  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  inmates  of  the  castle  were  aroused  by  the  most  tei*- 
rific  screams.  The  servants  were  running  about  the  corridors,  but 
their  search  was  vain :  all  was  as  still  as  death.  Again  in  a  half  hour, 
the  same  screams  and  agonizing  appeals.  They  appeared  to  come 
from  the  stranger's  chamber,  but  on  entering  it  he  lay  in  apparent  re- 
pose. The  servants  were  commanded  to  keep  a  watch,  and  when  the 
source  of  the  noise  was  but  too  evident,  they  burst  suddenly  into  the 
stranger's  room.  They  found  him  on  his  knees  in  bed,  lashing  and 
scourging  himself  most  furiously,  and  in  a  gore  of  blood.  He  begged 
pardon,  and  promised  to  disturb  the  bouse  no  more.  Before  daylight 
he  went  to  the  stable,  saddled  his  horse,  dashed  off  into  the  country, 
and  has  been  never  heard  of  from  that  day  to  this.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  it 's  a  bloody  story.  Credat  JudoeuSy  non  ego.  I  'm  gomg 
to  sleep.' 

I  heard  Bingham  laugh,  and  his  companion,  the  root-beer  manufac- 
turer, snore,  then  fell  over  on  my  side  and  got  into  a  slight  doze. 
How  long  I  lay  thus  I  cannot  well  say,  but  I  was  aroused  from  it  by 
a  gurgling,  then  by  a  smothered  noise  like  that  made  by  an  ox,  when 
his  neck  is  pulled  down  to  the  ring  in  a  slaughter-house,  and  then  by 
an  out-bursting  yell  of  such  singular  and  dreadful  quality,  that  no 
war-whoop  could  equal  it.  My  heart  leaped  up  into  my  throat.  Both 
Bingham  and  the  farmer  were  on  their  legs  in  an  instant,  groping 
about,  crying  out,  '  What  is  the  matter  ?  ^  The  noise  became  more 
aggravated.  I  tottered  upon  my  legs.  Seth  appeared  to  be  strug- 
gling in  the  agonies  of  death.  It  was  a  panther  I  feared  who  had 
stolen  in  and  was  now  throttling  him.  I  reached  desperately  toward 
the  spot.    Seth  lay  there  as  rigid  as  a  log.    I  shook  him  violently,  and 
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moved  him  with  immense  effort.    He  uttered  a  deep  groaHj  then  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  raised  his  head. 

*  O  Seth,  Seth  !  what  is  the  matter?  You  have  alarmed  the  whole 
household ! ' 

*  Oh !  that  bloody  story !    I  have  dreamed  it  all  over  ai^iun  I  * 

I  would  not  here  discourse  about  dreams,  or  what  cobwebs  they  are 
made  of.  Tliese  cobwebs  are  too  fine  for  us  to  unravel  so  as  to  un- 
derstand the  stitch  of  Queen*  Mab.  They  are  woven,  bnt  never  un- 
woven. Ghostly  secrets,  who  can  make  you  known  ?  I  attempt  no 
philosophical  essay,  but  this  I  say:  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
beasts,  thrown  over  precipices,  or  strangled  by  boa-constrictors,  if  I 
never  eat  another  supper,  may  I  be  preserved  from  such  phantasies  of 
the  horrid  nightmare.     They  are  the  fac-simile  of  reality. . 

The  night  wore  on  until  that  time  of  intense  stillness  which  pre- 
cedes the  dawn,  and  when  just  beginning  to  doze  again,  I  heard  a 
noise  like  that  of  a  locomotive  letting  off  puffs  of  steam. 

'Bingham,'  I  cried  out,  '  is  it  possible  that  we  can  hear  the  noise  of 
a  steam-engine  at  this  distance  ?  * 

No  answer. 

*  Bingham,  is  that  a  locomotive  ?' 

*  No.' 

At  that  instant  came  a  tremendous  uproar,  as  if  a  bnrean  had 
fallen,  as  if  a  load  of  wood  had  tumbled  down-stairs,  and  the  side  of 
the  house  were  crushed  in. 

'  Bingham  !  Bingham !     "What 's  that  ?  * 

To  my  horror  I  found  he  had  gone  out,  and  the  door  was  wide 
open.  Presently  I  detected  the  sound  of  muffled  footsteps —  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  like  that  of  a  bear,  all  about  the  room.  I  woke  up 
Seth,  who  was  slcephig  soundly. 

He  was  very  much  vexed  at  being  disturbed,  saying  that  he  had 
been  uncomfortable  and  cold  the  whole  night,  and  was  just  getting 
into  a  balmy  repose.  ^Moreover,  he  was  disposed  to  ridicule  the  idea 
of  a  bear ;  said  there  were  no  bears  in  the  mountains,  if  so,  all  the 
better,  he  should  like  a  bear-steak,  and  more  such  bravado.  He 
thought  that  I  was  nervous,  and  wound  up  by  charging  me  with  be- 
ing a  coward.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  changed  his  tone, 
and  I  verily  believe  that  he  would  have  quaked  in  his  shoes  if  he  had 
them  on.     Tramp  !  tramp  !  tramp  ! 

'  I  think,'  said  he,  ^  that  there  is  an  animal  of  some  kind  in  the  rooih. 
It  may  be  a  stray  cub.     Hark  !  where  's  Bingham  ?  * 

'  Bingham !  he  is  not  here.  He  has  run  away,  and  do  n*t  you  see 
the  door  is  open.' 

^  Just  reach  me  my  breeches.  They  are  on  the  candle-box  at  your 
head.    I  've  got  a  jack-knife  in  the  pocket.' 
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'  Look  after  your  own  breeches.  I  can't  find  them  in  the  dark.* 
Could  I  have  stretched  my  hand  as  far  as  the  forehead  of  my 
worthy  friend,  who  had  just  complained  of  the  cold,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  I  should  have  found  it  bathed  in  a  profuse  perspiration.  We 
awake  unharmed  from  dreams,  but  reality  must  be  met.  Though 
pretty  well  strung  up  for  any  emergency,  I  must  confess  that  by  this 
time  I  felt  a  little  trepidation,  not  having  yet  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  those  terrific  yells.  The  animal  seemed  to  be  promenading 
around  the  four  sides  of  the  room,  sometimes  in  a  slow  march,  and 
then  in  little  leaps.  Seth  and  I  now  whispered  together  in  consulta- 
tion, and  leaning  on  our  elbows,  tried  to  see  through  the  dark,  for  that 
there  was  a  movement  of  some  kind  was  beyond  question.  A  gust  of 
the  night-wind  slammed  the  door  wide  open,  causing  us  to  start,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  between  and  at  the  foot  of  our  two  beds,  (I  could 
actually  hear  the  heart  of  my  friend  beat  against  his  ribs,)  ther6  stood 
out  clearly  two  balls  of  fire,  which,  after  glaring  with  silent  splendor, 
moved  off,  and  went  out  in  the  dark.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Had 
both  of  those  recreant  men  fled  from  the  spot  and  left  us  to  our  fate, 
to  be  eaten  up  ?  We  had  no  pistol,  except  a  pocket-pistol,  but  this 
little  revolver  was  of  no  use  —  half  the  charges  had  been  drawn. 

*  Bingham !  Bingham  ! ' 
Slam-bang!  slam-bang! 

*  I  've  got  him  ! » 

Back,  back  into  thy  hiding-place,  thou  tell-tale,  thumping  heart. 
The  beast  out  of  the  wood  is  slain.    What  is  it  ? 

The  door  creaked  upon  its  hinges,  and  in  the  dim  light  of  coming 
day  we  saw  two  forms  stealing  in,  dragging  after  them  a  large  box. 

'  What  have  you  ? ' 

^A  hedge-hog!  The  varmint!  he  smelt  the  victuals,  and  has 
gnawed  a  large  hole  in  the  side  of  the  house.' 

As  the  blessed  light  was  beginning  to  stream  in,  we  rose  to  inspect 
the  prize.  Then,  hy  dint  of  waking  up  his  feelings  with  a  short  stick, 
we  knew  what  it  was  to  see  *  the  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.' 
He  was  in  a  pretty  state  of  excitement  to  be  sure,  showing  his  points 
and  shoving  up  his  whole  back  into  a  prickly  rampart,  as  bad  as  any 
we  had  passed  through  the  day  before.  But  if  nature,  instead  of  only 
putting  him  on  the  defensive,  and  there  leaving  him,  had  furnished 
him  with  offensive  weapons,  like  his  cousin  the  essence-peddler,  we 
should  not  have  poked  at  him  with  a  stick.  Although  he  looks  a 
little  savage  when  galled,  his  head  is  beautiful  and  his  eye  soft.  I 
bore  him  away  as  a  trophy  of  the  expedition,  but  after  holding  him  in 
bonds  only  a  single  day,  he  gnawed  himself  out,  and  escaped  to  the 
free  state  whence  he  came.  It  is  a  vulgar  mistake  that  the  porcupine 
has  the  faculty  of  darting  his  qoilb  to  a  distance,  as  the  essence-peddler 
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has  of  scattering  his  aromatic  wares.  Nature  is  infinitely  variom  in 
her  moods.  His  points,  however,  when  they  once  stick,  as  in  the 
head  of  a  dog,  linless  soon  drawn,  will  work  their  way  oat  on  the 
other  side,  which  makes  him  an  ugly  customer  to  deal  with  in  a  close 
tussle.  Therefore,  he  walks  his  native  wilds  unmolested  by  the  beasts 
who  live  around  Lim,  and  as  he  courts  the  most  inaccessible  sedosions, 
there  the  poor  creature  should  be  let  alone  by  man. 

^0  now  found  the  whole  landscape  covered  with  fofl^,  so  that 
nothing  was  left  us  but  to  return.    We  made  our  ablations  with  water 
from  a  choice  spring,  and  having  searched  around  for  dry  sticks  suc- 
ceeded better  in  firing  up,  got  our  boots  and  clothes  dry,  and  partook 
of  a  good  breakfast,  not  much  the  worse  for  previous  &tigue,  want  of 
sleep,  and  the  awful  adventures  of  the  night.     It  is  asaally  accounted 
easy  work  to  go  down-hill.     Facllis  descensus  Avemi,    But  I  cannot 
altogether  agree  with  the  poet.     It  is  harder  to  control  the  stepSi  or 
to  select  the  way.     When  coming  down  the  same  mountain-side  on 
horse-back,  the  sure-footed  animal  never  .bungled  over  stumps,  slipped 
on  smooth  bark,  or  fell  while  coming  down  rocky  steps  like  those 
over  which  Putnam  dashed,  but  although  the  reins  were  thrown  np<m 
his  neck,  and  he  was  ever  turning  aside  his  head  to  grab  a  mouthfbl 
of  fern,  he  moved  with  all  the  security  of  a  goat.     But  we  fonnd  not 
the  same  facility  on  the  stairs.     At  the  barricades  the  work  was  as 
hard  as  before.     Here  we  lost  time  in  looking  after  the  telescope  in 
vain.    Approaching  the  half-way  house,  we  heard  the  neighing  of 
steeds,  and  saw  signs  of  unusual  bustle.    Preparations  were  maUng 
for  a  party  of  ladies  to  ascend  on  the  next  week.    There  were  seyeral 
stout  fellows  with  axes  going  to  clear  the  obstructed  path,  so  that  the 
fair  cavalcade  might  advance  and  the  Dryads  and  HamadrVlads  peep 
out  from  the  leafy  coves  to  salute  the  ncwcomd  wood-nymphs.    Then 
should  these  last  interrupt  the  solemnity  of  the  sacred  grove  with 
shouts  and  laughter,  while  the  rocks,  which  for  centuries  untold  had 
been  invaded  only  by  the  winds,  or  felt  the  fall  of  the  snow-flake, 
should  be  strewed  all  over  with  the  crumbs  and  fragments  of  a  pi&oie. 
Nothing  occurred  to  mar  our  progress  until  arriving  at  the  farm- 
house.   There  the  good  wife,  who  had  seen  our  party  as  they  defiled 
out  of  the  woods,  had  already  arrayed  upon  the  table  some  bottles  of 
foaming  root-beer  and  some  doughnuts  (here  called  nut-cakes)  just 
from  the  pot,  and  although  we  had  partaken  largely,  we  could  jDOt 
well  resist  the  eloquent  appeal.    I  will  add  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  getting  the  hedge-hog  down  the  mountain,  and  that  my 
friend  who  had  the  horrible  dream  contracted  a  number  of  gray  hairs 
in  consequence,  and  has  since  begun  to  be  bald,  and  that  for  myself  I 
have  labored  with  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  ever  since.     Out  of  aoTO- 
ral  of  the  largest  quills  which  the  porcupine  very  fretfully  droye  into 
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the  stick  with  which  I  only  in  the  gentlest  manner  poked  his  ribs,  I 
selected  one,  from  which,  small  as  it  was,  I  caused  a  pen  to  be  made, 
with  which  this  narrative  is  written. 

I  will  now  simply  add,  that  if  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  who 
have  already  been  on  the  White  Mountain  tour  and  desire  a  new 
sensation,  of  any  scholars  who  wonder  whither  they  shall  scamper  in 
vacation,  of  any  who  are  released  from  their  professional  cares  when 
the  dog-star  rages,  I  hope  that  it  may  induce  them  to  turn  their  steps 
to  the  Green  Mountains.  Nor  let  them  be  deterred  by  the  disasters 
which  beset  myself  on  this  occasion.  I  followed  the  same  route  once 
again  during  the  last  summer.  The  worthy  Bingham  has  now  erected 
a  large  house  provided  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  hotel,  at  the  topmost 
peak,  and  has  made  the  road  as  good  as  that  of  the  Simplon,  and  has 
plenty  of  saddled  horses,  and  guides  always  ready.  There  is  an  ob- 
liging landlord  and  au  exceedingly  neat  hostess  at  this  mountain-house. 
Better  broiled  steaks,  sweeter  bread  and  butter,  more  excellent  coffee, 
cleaner  beds,  a  purer  atmosphere,  could  not  be  found.  It  is  the 
Astor  House  of  those  altitudes.  There  I  beheld  the  orb  of  day  go 
down  most  gorgeously  on  a  serene  night  in  June,  and  his  lingering  re- 
flections upon  the  floating  clouds,  the  long  streaks  of  light,  the  ap- 
pearance of  islands,  all  bathed  with  lustre,  and  the  reluctant  dying  out 
of  day  in  the  west  exceeded  aU  which  I  had  conceived  of  Italian  skies. 
There,  at  mid-night,  I  clambered  up  a  peak  to  see  the  round  and  blood- 
red  moon  roll  up  above  the  horizon,  and  sitting  with  a  perpendicular 
wall  behind  my  back  to  protect  me  from  the  cold  night  air,  and  with 
my  old  cloak  wrapped  about  me,  watched  the  moon  as  she  rode 
through  banks  of  clouds,  and  the  scene  evanesced  continually.  I  saw 
seas  and  islands,  and  headlands,  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  a  river, 
and  Cleopatra's  decorated  barge.  There  again  I  sat  as  the  sun  arose, 
and  watched  his  effects  upon  the  mists  of  the  valleys.  Oceans  rolled 
beneath  me,  waves  and  snow-capped  billows  burst  upon  the  shores, 
and  so  gradual  was  the  advance  of  light  and  dispersion  of  the  clouds, 
that  I  could  not  tell  at  what  instant  the  illusion  vanished. 

Ere  long  the  tide  of  travel  will  set  in  this  direction,  bringing  much 
which  is  vapid  with  it.  But  I  will  promise  those  who  come  at  once, 
that  they  will  not  be  disappointed  in.  their  expectations.  Unteased  by 
bugs,  and  pertinacious  flies,  and  humming  mosquitoes,  they  will  enjoy 
sweet  dreams  after  their  day's  fatigue,  instead  of  nightmare ;  and  I 
will  wager  that  if  they  are  as  fond  of  natural  history  as  of  natural 
scenery,  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  see  a  hedge-hog. 
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"W  -Al  I  T  I  N"  G- . 

This  wind  that  cools  my  burning  brow, 

\Vhat  blessed  peace  it  brings  ! 
As  if  this  summer  air  were  stirred 

Bj  countless  angel-wings. 

As  if  our  Christ  had  softly  laid 

Ills  hand  upon  my  brow  : 
The  Siiephekd's  voice,  the  Masteb^s  words, 

I  hear  them  even  now. 

It  is  not  strange  —  this  golden  light, 

That  plays  above  my  head  ; 
Are  not  the  angels  of  the  Lord 

Encamped  around  my  bed  ? 

I  seem  to  press  some  Calvary  cross, 

Outstretched  upon  my  bed  ; 
And  now  I  only  wait  to  hear 

The  *  It  is  finished '  said. 

Yes,  through  these  days  that  tarry  long. 

These  silent  nights,  I  wait : 
I  only  wait  a  little  while 

The  opening  of  the  gate. 

I  know  that  I  am  near  the  gate, 

For  when  night  comes  again, 
And  lights  in  Heaven's  wide  windows  flash 

Behind  each  sapphire  pane : 

'T  is  then  my  pillow,  hard  and  rough, 

Another  Bethel  seems: 
I  sleep,  but  all  the  night  I  watch 

The  angels  in  my  dreams. 

They  flash  along  this  heavenly  way. 

As  if  to  IIeaven\s  broad  door, 
A  vine  had  climbed  up  through  the  sky, 

And  white-winged  blossoms  bore. 

So  now  I  know  my  home  is  near, 
,  That  I  am  near  the  gate  : 

I  only  fold  my  hands  in  })rayer, 
Then  knock,  and  knocking  —  wait ! 

PnrUmouih,  ( y.  II.,)  Feb.  7, 1860.  E.  A.  B. 
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The  '  Bush '  of  Australia,  or  what  we  should  call  '  the  country,'  is 
different  from  any  other  in  the  world,  both  in  respect  to  its  general 
features  and  the  character  of  its  vegetation. 

In  travelling  through  the  interior,  one  is  struck  with  the  almost 
total  absence  of  natural  beauty.  There  are  very  few  of  those  pictur- 
esque little  spots  common  to  most  other  countries,  where  the  delighted 
eye  loves  to  linger,  and  which  once  sden,  remain  things  of  beauty  in 
the  mind  forever.  There  are  no  deep  glades  through  which  murmur- 
ing rivulets  run,  and  none  of  those  landscape  scenes  which  live  upon 
the  canvas  of  Turner  and  Durand.  All  Australia  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  level  plain  or  sterile  mountain. 

"When  a  traveller  first  leaves  one  of  the  Australian  cities,  and  makes 
acquaintance  with  the  Australian  Bush,  his  first  feeling  is  generally 
one  of  disappointment.  For  the  first  few  miles,  country  there  is  none, 
but  a  vast  expanse  of  muddy  tracks,  dismal,  melancholy,  curse- provok- 
ing. The  gigantic  trees  shed  showers  of  wet  leaves  as  the  sullen  wind 
whistles  through  their  tops ;  the  bullocks  sweat  and  labor  through  the 
sea  of  mud ;  their  driver  sweareth  complicated  oaths ;  while  the  forlorn 
traveller,  but  indifferently  consoled  by  a  poor  breakfast,  plods  wearily 
and  sadly  on,  and  thinks  Australia,  afler  all,  '  not  quite^^  etc. 

To  see  the  bush  in  its  pnmitive  state,  before  the  foot  of  the  gold- 
hunter  has  been  planted  in  its  gullies,  or  the  woodman's  axe  heard  on 
its  ranges,  you  must  go  at  least  a  hundred  miles  into  the  interior. 
There  in  the  solitude  of  the  scrub,  bound  the  kangaroo  and  the  wallaby. 
The  wombat  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  the  '  chut '  of  the  wattle-bird 
mingles  with  the  magpie's  whistle.  On  the  plains  stalks  the  lordly 
emu,  and  the  wild  turkey  flies  with  awkward  wing  at  your  approach. 
The  rosella,  with  gaudy  wing,  and  the  gorgeous  parrot,  hop  tamely 
around  the  fallen  trunks,  or  flash  like  living  fires  from  among  the 
leaves.  The  iguana  rattled  his  scaly  length  up  the  rough  bark  of  the 
trees,  and  the  bandicoot  peers  with  small  bright  eye  from  orifice  of 
a  hollow  log. 

For  miles  on  miles  in  certain  districts  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
a  dead  level,  without  a  single  hill,  or  a  single  spring  or  creek.  I  have 
frequently  travelled  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  without  seeing  a  drop*  of 
water,  or  more  than  tw'o  or  three  stunted  saplings.  In  journeying 
over  these  immense  plains  one  loses  heart  and  gets  discouraged.  An 
inn,  seven  or  eight  n^es  distant,  is  faintly  seen,  and  recognized  as  the 
goal  of  the  forenoon's  march,  and  man  and  steed  press  forward  anew, 
but  somehow  the  buil^Pg  never  seems  to  get  any  uearer.    The  seven 
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is  magnified  into  seventeen,  and  the  wearied  traveller,  laboring  pain- 
fully on,  with  the  hot  wind  scorching  his  brain,  looks  in  vain  for  cool- 
ing creek  or  refreshing  breeze. 

In  travelling  through  any  hilly  part  of  the  country  there  is  more  to 
occupy  the  attention  and  divert  the  mind  from  the  discomforts  of  the 
body.  Flocks  of  magpies,  cockatoos,  and  parrots  hover  around,  or 
settling  in  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  shriek  out  their  discordant 
notes.  One  is  always  in  hopes  that  each  hill  or  '  stony  rise '  is  to  be 
the  last,  and  unless  too  fatigued,  the  very  alternations  between  hope 
and  disappointment  are  not  disagreeable.  Sometimes,  too,  we  come 
unexpectedly  on  some  shepherd's  hut  by  a  creek  side,  where  the  cla- 
mor of  half  a- dozen  dogs  brings  out  the  shepherd's  wife  or  hut-keeper, 
and  we  mnke  an  excuse  to  ourselves  for  stopping  half-an-hour.  She 
produces  the  damper  and  cold  mutton,  and  sets  on  the  kettle  pre- 
paratory to  a  '  pot  o'  tea.'  We  enjoy  our  luncheon,  for  in  Australian 
phrase  'a  feed  always  comes  handy'  in  travelling,  and  after  the  ac- 
customed smoke,  go  on  again. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  differently  people  estimate  distances.  You 
perhaps  set  out  from  a  station  in  the  morning  with  the  distance  to  the 
next  station  given  as  twenty  five  miles.  You  travel  on  brisk  and  fi'esh 
in  the  cool  morning  air  for  a  few  miles,  till  the  sun  rises  high  and  hot, 
and  you  plod  wearily,  dustily  along,  thinking  of  cool  springs  and 
breeze  and  shade,  till  you  meet  a  shepherd  with  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
a  couple  of  inquisitive  dogs :  on  being  asked  the  distance  to  Chim- 
side's  Mount  Wannon  Station,  he  '  guesses '  (for  the  English  some- 
times guess)  '  It 's  about  twelve  miles.'  Of  these  twelve  you  do 
four,  and  on  inquiring  of  a  bullock-driver,  he  says:  'Well,  people  call 
it  fourteen  mile  from  Chirnside's  to  Mooloo  Creek,  two  miles  back, 
but  /call  it  a  mighty  good  sixteen.'  So  we  go  listlessly  on,  hoping 
little  for  seven  or  eight  miles  more,  when  one  of  Chirnside's  stockmen 
rides  up.  He  will  surely  be  correct.  To  the  usual  question  be  makes 
answer  as  follows  :  '  You  see  yon  hut?  '  (about  two  miles  oflT.) 

'Yes,  we  see  it.' 

'  Well,  from  that  Boomer's  '  hut '  to  the  home-station,  is  exactly 
twelve  miles.' 

'  Thank  you  :  but  why,  pray,  do  you  call  it  the  *  Boomer's  hut  ?  *     * 

'  Why,  you  see  once  on  a  tim(^  we  used  to  use  it  as  a  shepherd^s 
hut,  and  he  had  a  tremendous  wife  :  Lor',  sur'  I  may  live,  she  was  a 
strapper,'  (here  he  cracks  his  heavy  whip  as  a  mark  of  emphasis,)  *  a 
regular  savage,  thundering  big  woman,  six  feet  odd  high,  and  able 
to  lick  any  two  men  in  a  rongh-and  tumble  fight.  Lord  I  she  was  a 
screamer  ! '  (reflectively.)  '  Well,  one  day  the  blacks  got  afoul  of  her, 
and  sure  as  I  'm  alive  and  on  Brown  Jerry,  if  she  did  n't  shoot  two 
on  'em  and  brain  another  one  with  his  own  waddy.    She  was  a 
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Boomer  of  a  woman,  and  no  mistake.  She  's  moved  away  long  ago, 
and  we  do  n't  use  the  hut  any  more ;  but  every  body  calls  it  the 
'  Boomer's  hut.' ' 

This  legend  having  been  concluded,  we  part ;  the  stockman  rides 
slowly  away,  cracking  his  heavy  stock-whip,  and  we  again  resume  our 
weary  march.  The  miles  prove  to  be  pretty  long  ones,  and  we  after- 
ward find  that  a  ^  stockman's  mile '  is  well  known  as  a  measure  of 
distance. 

In  olden  time,  that  is  to  say,  before  gold  was  discovered,  travellers 
through  the  interior  of  Australia  were  always  made  welcome  / at  sta- 
tions. Owing  to  his  seclusion  and  distance  from  the  larger  towns, 
and  the  lack  of  postal  conveniences,  the  squatter  was  but  too  glad  to 
hear  any  chance  scrap  of  passing  news.  Tired  of  the  same  routine  and 
the  same  people,  a  new  face  was  a  passport  to  all  the  comforts  of  a 
bush  home  ;  and  no  traveller,  whether  gentleman,  laborer,  or  convict, 
but  was  gladly  received  and  reluctantly  parted  with. 

The  welcome  was  rough  and  homely,  but  sincere.  The  way-farer 
needed  no  special  invitation  to  make  himself  at  home.  If  the  house 
was  empty  he  walked  in,  took  down  the  tea-bag,  made  up  the  fire  and 
put  the  kettle  on,  and  hunting  up  the  mutton  and  damper,  quickly 
provided  for  his  own  wants.  When  the  settler  returned  his  simple 
*good  evening,'  expressed  no  surprise  at  the  presence  of  the  traveller, 
or  suspicion  of  forwardness  in  his  thus  helping  himself;  and  after  sup- 
per the  host  very  probably  brought  out  the  strong  waters  which  re- 
mained after  the  last  shearing,  and  those  who  had  no  particular 
sympathy  with  each  other  in  any  thing  else,  found  cheerful  companion- 
ship in  the  bottle.  A  traveller  could  go  either  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back from  Sydney  to  Adelaide  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  and  find 
rough  quarters  but  a  ready  welcome  every  where. 

Soon  after  the  existence  of  gold  was  discovered,  things  began  to 
alter.  The  refuse  of  every  quarter  of  the  earth  poured  into  the  dig- 
gings. Gamblers  from  California  and  the  worst  class  of  convicts  and 
ticket-of-leave  men  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Sydney  took  up 
their  line  of  march  for  Bendigo  and  Ballarat.  The  g^enerous  settler, 
who  would  gladly  provide  for  the  chance  traveller,  was  overrun  with 
trampers.  Not  satisfied  with  the  willing  gifts  of  shelter  and  food, 
they  wantonly  abused  their  entertainer's  confidence,  stole  his  flour, 
robbed  his  orchard,  killed  his  sheep,  and  worse  than  all,  carelessly  left 
down  the  slip-panels  of  his  paddock-fence,  whereby  he  lost  his  horses 
and  his  choice  brand  of  imported  bulls.  Day  after  day  troops  of 
travellers  turned  his  house  into  a  hotel  without  a  thought  of  payment, 
and  every  morning  revealed  some  fresh  theft.  The  settlers  soon  be- 
gan to  grow  crusty.  It  was  a  hard  tax  to  kill  two  or  three  sheep  and 
consume  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  flour  a  day.    Finally,  many  of 
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them,  losing  all  patience  at  these  transgresfidonSy  permitted  no  one  to 
stop  all  night,  but  compelled  them  to  camp  out,  and  were  rather  re- 
luctant even  to  sell  provisions  at  any  price. 

The  travellers  could  not  in  reason  do  other  than  blame  themselTes. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  right  a  company  of  hungry  people  have  to  en- 
ter a  man's  house  without  leave  or  license,  and  help  themselyes  to 
whatever  it  contains,  without  the  least  idea  of  payment ;  but  a  great 
outcry  at  once  arose  against  the  settlers  as  inhuman,  inhospitable 
and  selfish.  People  said  it  was  a  shame  that  men  who  had  grown 
rich  by  pasturing  their  sheep  and  cattle  on  government  land  should 
refuse  shelter  to  any  body,  especially  to  gold-diggers,  whose  wants 
had  raised  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  provided  a  convenient 
market  for  the  settlers. 

The  settler  on  his  part  retorted,  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he 
pleased  with  his  own.  That  he  had  bought  and  paid  for  the  section 
of  ground  where  his  house  stood,  and  rented  the  rest  of  his  run  firom 
government  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  was  subject  to  have  his  lease  can- 
celled at  any  time  when  the  ground  was  selected  for  sale  hj  auction ; 
that  he  had  always  kept  open  house  for  travellers  so  long  as  they 
came  in  reasonable  numbers,  but  that  he  did  n't  see  the  right  that 
people  had  to  experience  his  hospitality  and  then  dig  for  gold  on  hit 
ground,  cutting  up  the  fairest  and  best  parts  of  his  run,  frightening 
his  cattle,  and  destroying  his  fences. 

So  the  war  ra^ed,  the  diggers  denouncing  the  squatters  as  a  prond, 
selfish  set  of  upstarts,  and  the  squatters  hating  the  diggers  as  lawless, 
dissipated  scoundrels,  and  their  natural  enemies. 

Some  of  the  settlcra  however,  made  it  a  point  never  to  refuse  a 
night's  shelter  and  food  to  any  traveller,  no  matter  of  what  condition 
or  degree,  thinking  that  such  accommodation  was  dqe  to  them  whose 
labor  had  trebled  the  value  of  their  stock,  as  well  as  providing  them 
with  a  nearer  and  better  market.  Settlers  of  this  last  class  never  found 
any  difficulty  in  procuring  men  to  work  on  their  stations  at  any  seasdb 
of  the  year,  for  in  Australia,  as  every  where  else,  a  good  name  goes 
far,  and  the  open-handed  squatter  could  hire  men  frequently  at  his 
own  wages,  while  his  more  close-fisted  brethren  were  sometimes 
obliged  to  do  their  own  shepherding. 

Many  and  fierce  were  the  battles  between  the  diggers  and  the  set- 
tlers in  respect  to  the  nght  of  mining  on  private  property.  The  mat* 
ter  was  officially  discussed  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  profound 
arguments,  productive  of  late  hours  and  much  printing,  ensued.  T!» 
nally  it  was  decreed  that  inasmuch  as  in  the  Crown  Grants  all  mine- 
rals and  rights  of  mining  were  reserved  to  the  Queen,  the  diggers  had 
a  right  to  prosecute  their  researches  in  any  place  they  pleased^  except 
in  public  roads,  and  that  whenever  land  aJready  in  occupation  shoaid 
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be  taken  for  miniDg  purposes,  the  owuer  «boiild  be  refunded  the 
amount  of  his  purchase-money,  and  be  compensated  for  his  im- 
proyements.  Even  this,  however,  is  unsatisfactory.  Hie  settler  natu- 
rally feels  that  his  vested  rights  ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  that  no 
sum  of  money  can  compensate  a  man  fully  for  destroying  the  ties  of 
a  homestead. 

In  many  cases  of  later  years,  when  miners  have  reason  to  think  that 
any  particular  lead  of  gold  will  diverge  so  as  to  enter  on  private 
ground,  they  have  appointed  committees  to  wait  on  the  owners  and 
arrange  the  terms  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  every 
claim  marked  out  or  shafl  sunk  on  the  disputed  premises. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  settlers,  or  lessees  of  Crown  lands  on 
a  depasturing  license  were,  comparatively  speaking,  poor  people. 
They  held  their  land,  it  is  true,  at  an  easy  rate,  and  their  wants  were 
few  and  easily  supplied.  The  produce  of  the  wool  and  hide  sent  to 
Sydney  and  Adelaide,  (for  as  yet  Melbourne  was  not,)  was  sufficient 
to  pay  the  wages  of  the  few  men  who  worked  on  the  station,  and  fur- 
nish such  necessaries  as  would  last  until  the  return  of  the  shearing 
season  ;•  but  one  or  two  dry  seasons  reduced  the  stock  greatly  ;  a  dis- 
ease known  as  the  black-leg  decimated  the  cattle,  and  the  scab,  catarrh 
and  foot-rot  swept  off  the  sheep  by  thousands.  Unable  to  pay  their 
hired  men  and  to  carry  on  the  station-work,  many  squatters  were 
compelled  to  mortgage  their  leases  to  agents  in  the  cities,  and  com- 
missions, charges  and  interest  rapidly  accumulating,  weighed  them 
down  with  a  load  of  debt  that  seemed  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
removal.  Station  property  became  a  drug,  and  many  of  the  finest 
runs  in  the  land  changed  hands  for  a  mere  trifle. 

When  the  diggings  broke  out,  the  price  of  stock  rose  at  once ;  sheep, 
worth  at  one  time  but  three  or  four  shillings,  speedily  brought  fifteen 
or  sixteen  shillings  each,  and  cattle,  which  not  long  before  had  been 
boiled  down  for  their  tallow,  sold  for  three  and  four  pounds  per  head. 
The  settlers  began  to  grow  rich;  those  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  retain  possession  of  their  runs,  cleared  off  their  incum- 
brances, and  talked  of  new  houses,  and  trips  home  to  England.  One 
gentleman  who  had  three  or  four  stations  much  encumbered,  and  was, 
before  gold  was  discovered,  often  pressed  for  money  to  pay  his  annual 
license-fee,  now  sells  eight  or  ten  thousand  sheep,  and  two  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  besides  an  enormous  quantity  of  wool  annually,  and 
has  been  heard  to  boast  that  he  was  *  disgustingly  rich.'  But  he  is, 
notwithstanding,  so  close  that  his  selfishness  has  grown  to  be  a  by* 
word,  and  he  is  universally  known  as  *  Hungry  Thompson.* 

As  in  all  new  countries  the  early  Australian  settlers  were  obliged  to 

protect  their  newly  discovered  and  acquired  territory  by  force  of  arms. 

The  aborigines,  though  individaally  oowardly,  when  collected  together 
yoL.  Lv.  24 
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in  large  bodies,  proved  themselves  to  be  exceedingly  formidable  an- 
tagonists. Their  arms  consist  of  the  spear,  waddy,  and  boomerang. 
The  spears  are  wooden,  like  those  of  all  savages,  with  points  hardened 
in  the  fire.  The  waddy  is  simply  a  club  in  shape  a  good  deal  like  an 
ax-handle,  but  the  boomerang  merits  a  more  particular  description, 
as  a  weapon  peculiar  to  Australia.  It  is  made  from  a  bough  growing 
at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  body  of  a  sapling,  like  the  knee 
of  a  ship,  and  is  brought  down  by  the  rude  art  of  the  sayage  to  a 
thin  edge,  and  when  finished  is  about  seven  inches  each  way,  and 
about  half  an  inch  thick  at  the  bend  or  angle.  The  skill  attained  in 
throwing  the  boomerang  is  wonderful.  The  cockatoo  on  the  top  of 
the  highest  tree,  or  the  kangaroo  quickly  bounding  through  the  un- 
derwood, is  struck  with  equal  facility  by  these  singular  weapons, 
which  have  the  advantage  over  fire-arms /rom  their  cctpabiiitt/  qf  being 
fired  around  a  corner.  By  a  peculiar  method  of  holding  or  of  dis- 
charging the  boomerang,  the  Australian  native  can  hit  an  object  be- 
hind, before,  or  on  either  side  of  him,  and  the  weapon  can  be  thrown 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  come  back  directly  at  his  feet. 

Some  few  degenerated  natives  may  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  siib- 
urbs  of  Melbourne,  earning  a  shilling  or  two  by  throwing  the  boome- 
rang, but  they  are  generally  very  inferior  marksmen,  and  any  one 
who  wishes  to  see  the  weapon  in  skilful  hands  most  go  into  the  inte- 
rior, where  on  some  of  the  remoter  stations  he  will  find  blacks  who 
arc  proficients  in  the  exercise,  and  will  display  its  powers  to  perfection 
for  the  simple  gratuity  of  a  piece  of  tobacco. 

Oflentimes  in  his  daily  rides  through  the  run,  as  the  leased  groimd 
is  termed,  the  early  settler  would  find  one  or  two  of  hift  cattle  speared 
and  the  herds  in  disorder,  scattered  and  lost.  The  unsuspecting  shep- 
herd eating  his  dinner  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  while  his  llo^ 
camped  during  the  noonday  sun,  has  often  paid  the  penalty  of  his  care- 
lessness with  his  life,  or  returning  at  night  found  his  hut-keeper  mur- 
dered, and  all  his  provisions  stolen,  while  he  himself  has  been  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  to  the  home-station,  perhaps  five  or  six  miles  dtatant, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  yelling  natives,  and  his  flock  driven  oflF  to  be- 
come scattered  and  a  prey  to  the  wild  dogs. 

No  settler  ever  went  abroad  without  a  gun  slung  over  his  saddle- 
bow, always  in  perfect  order  for  firing,  for  an  imperfect  cap,  or  any 
carelessness  in  loading,  might  cost  him  his  life.  An  overseer  on  a  sta- 
tion once  told  me  that  he  should  never  forget  the  mingled  sensadm 
of  thankfulness  and  horror  which  he  experienced,  when  after  retmn- 
ing  home  one  day,  having  menaced  and  driven  off  a  party  of  savageB 
with  his  gun,  he  found  that  he  had  no  cap  on  either  barrel  I 

Frequently  the  murders  and  depredations  of  the  natives  grew  so 
intolerable  that  for  'mere  self-preservation  the  settlers  from  three  or 
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four  stations  wonld  assemble  with  all  their  available  force  of  stockmen 
and  laborers,  all  mounted  and  armed,  and  make  a  descent  on  some 
neighboring  encampment  of  blacks,  when  scores  of  the  unfortunates 
were  massacred.  However  their  enormities  may  have  justified  such 
a  retaliation,  (a  question  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss,)  many  unneces- 
sary cruelties  were  certainly  practised,  and  one  savage  who  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  of  peculiar  atrocity,  was  captured  and  bound  alive  on 
an  ant-hill,  and  there  left  to  the  torture  of  a  lingering  and  most 
painful  death  I  a  refinement  of  cruelty  worthy  of  the  Inquisition. 

After  many  years  a  black  police  was  organized  of  natives  partly 
civilized,  and  who  from  their  knowledge  of  the  language  and  habits 
of  their  countrymen  were  admirably  fitted  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
These  fellows  proved  infinitely  more  unmerciful  than  the  settlers  them- 
selves. "Well  qualified  by  their  nature  and  bush  education  for  such  a 
purpose,  these  black  rascals  followed  tracks  invisible  to  any  eyes  but 
their  own,  and  on  coming  up  with  the  offender,  seldom  endeavored  to 
take  him  alive,  but  shot  him  with  seeming  delight. 

Wherever  a  native  has  met  with  his  death  his  comrades  never  come, 
believing  that  the  spirit  of  the  departed  hovers  around,  and  a  grave 
or  grave-shaped  mound  can  often  be  seen  in  front  of  or  near  many  old 
houses,  placed  there  years  ago  as  a  protection  against  the  incursions 
of  the  natives.  This  seems  strange,  for  the  aborigines  do  not  bury 
their  dead  or  bum  them,  but  wrap  them  in  sheets  of  stringy  bark  and 
suspend  them  between  two  trees.  In  travelling  through  the  far  inte- 
lior  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  these  melancholy  objects  mourn- 
fully swinging  in  the  wind. 

When  South-Australia  and  New  South-Wales  were  infant  colonies, 
and  as  yet  Victoria  was  undiscovered  or  unpenetrated,  labor  of  course 
was  scarce.  The  early  settlers  formed  their  own  stations,  built  their 
own  huts,  branded  their  own  cattle,  and  sometimes  shepherded  and 
sheared  their  own  sheep. .  The  hut  was  built  of  slabs  got  roughly 
out  from  the  gum  or  box  trees,  and  roofed  with  broad  sheets  of  stringy 
bark.  The  stable  was  a  mere  shed.  The  wool-shed  was  the  largest 
and  most  convenient  building  on  the  station,  and  the  press  the  great- 
est expense  to  the  settler.  He  lived  on  one  unvarying  diet,  beef  or 
mutton,  damper  (unleavened  bread)  and  tea,  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber, with  an  occasional  kangaroo-steak«  He  took  part  in  shearing 
his  own  sheep,  and  then  drove  a  team  of  his  own  bullocks  to  town 
with  the  wool.  He  did  not  disdain  to  get  drunk  ia  Sydney.  Com- 
panionship he  had  none  but  of  the  roughest  order.  Of  books  he  had 
but  few ;  the  Complete  Farrier,  a  treatise  on  farm  stock  and  their 
management,  and  an  odd  volume  or  two  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine ;  music  found  no  place  in  his  house.  Eternal  talk  of  sheep,  cat- 
tle and  horses,  branding,  shearing,  stock-riding  and  horse-breaking 
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occupied  his  evenings.  He  got  a  newspaper  about  every  montb,  and 
a  letter  from  his  agent  twice  a  year.  Most  of  the  settlers  had,  like 
Falstalf,  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  was  made  of^  and  if 
they  had  any  children,  there  were  no  schools  to  send  them  tO|  and 
they  grew  up  in  horse-breaking,  bullock-driving  idleness. 

Every  thing  was  on  a  rough  scale.  There  was  a  certain  mde  plenty, 
but  not  the  least  refinement.  £very  man  cut  what  he  «iranted  from 
the  joint  with  his  own  jack-knife,  which  also  served  him  to  cut  up  to- 
bacco for  his  pipe,  and  salted  his  own  meat  with  his  own  fingers  iTom 
the  salt-heap.  The  parents,  far  away  from  humanizing  influences,  lost 
the  gentler  manners  of  early  life,  and  the  children,  never  having  had 
any  good  examples,  grew  up  uncultivated,  untamed  and  uneducated. 

As  the  country  grew  more  thickly  populated,  and  churches  and 
schools  brought  religion  and  education  within  easier  reach,  their  influ- 
ence soon  began  to  show  itself.  It  took  long  to  undo  the  work  of  so 
many  years  of  neglect,  but  people  began  gradually  to  believe  that 
there  were  other  things  of  importance  in  the  world  beside  sheep,  cat- 
tle and  horses,  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  squatter's  conversiAon ; 
that  it  was  somewhat  of  a  disgrace  for  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  not  to 
be  able  to  write  his  own  name  ;  that  it  was  as  well  for  him  to  know 
whether  the  world  was  round  or  square,  and  a  few  other  simple  &ct8 
to  help  him  on  through  life.  At  the  present  time  many  families  in 
the  interior  employ  private  tutors,  of  various  degrees  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  whose  salaries  are  in  general  lower  than  thosct  of  common 
shepherds,  but  the  blessings  of  education  are  by  no  meam  as  widely 
(liiiused  in  the  interior  of  Australia  as  even  in  the  western  portion  of 
our  own  more  favored  land. 

Wealth,  however,  has  begun  to  exert  its  influence  on  the  manners  of 
the  people.  The  slab  hut  has  given  place  to  the  weather-boarded  cot- 
tage, and  in  some  instances  to  stone  structures  of  great  pretence.  The 
homely  fare  is  superseded  by  every  variety  of  dainty,  and  St.  Juliea 
Medoc  and  Sauterne  are  frequent  at  tables  where  a  few  years  ainoe 
water,  or  '  post-and-rail  tea '  were  the  only  beverages.  The  settler  is 
clad  in  broadcloth,  and  rides  in  a  fancy  dog-cart.  No  longer  driving 
his  own  bullocks  to  Melbourne,  he  travels  thither  in  a  coach  and  puts 
up  at  fashionable  hotels  —  is  perhaps  elected  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council.  His  daughters,  scorning  now  to  milk,  employ  their  fin- 
gers at  the  piano,  or  in  the  mysteries  of  crochet-work,  and  go  to  see 
Carandini  or  Catharine  Hayes  at  the  opera.  Pater-familias  becomei 
a  politician  and  political  economist,  and  joins  in  the  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  ministry. 

From  the  distance  of  many  of  the  stations  from  any  <uty  or  large 
town,  it  might  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  time  of  the  seCller 
would  hang  heavily  on  his  hands,  but  it  is  not  so.    NeoeflsaiJly  shut 
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out  from  frequent  intercourse  with  Sydney,  Melbourne,  or  Adelaide, 
he  seeks  society  among  his  neighbors,  and  drives  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters in  his  dog-cart  or  accompanies  them  on  horseback  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  to  pay  a  friendly  visit,  without  a  thought  of  distance.    During 

*  mustering  time '  he  sees  all  his  male  acquaintances  for  miles  around, 
every  day,  and  forgets  the  passage  of  time  in  the  fierce  excitement  of 

*  running  the  cattle  in.' 

Twice  a  year  the  cattle  on  every  station  are  mustered,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  branding  and  ear-marking  the  calves,  and  taking  an  account 
of  stock.  The  settler  sends  word  to  his  neighbors  that  he  shall  com- 
mence mustering  on  a  certain  day.  On  that  day  they  all  attend,  with 
all  their  available  help  of  stock-riders  and  outsiders  to  assist.  This 
plan  sei*ves  a  double  purpose,  since  it  helps  him  who  is  mustering  and. 
enables  each  settler  to  recognize  by  his  brands  and  drive  on  to  his 
own  run  any  of  his  cattle  who  may  have  been  straying  or  running 
with  other  herds.  The  morning  is  usually  devoted  to  mustering  the 
cattle,  and  when,  with  fierce  clamor  of  dogs  and  men,  and  cracking 
of  heavy  stock-whips,  the  '  mole '  of  two  or  three  hundred  beasts  have 
been  collected  from  their  several  camps  and  driven  into  the  drafting- 
yards,  a  breathing-spell  is  taken,  and  all  go  home  to  dinner,  *  After 
dinner  a  fire  is  kindled  and  the  brands  heated.  The  unconscious  cat- 
tle look  mournfully  over  the  rails  and  long  for  water.  The  gates  are 
opened  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  unbranded  calves  and  their  mo- 
thers driven  into  a  smaller  yard.  Now  a  stockman  enters  with  a  rope 
of  twisted  green  hide,  having  at  one  end  a  slip-knot  kept  open  with  a 
pole.  The  bellowing  calf  is  dragged  from  its  mother,  quickly  tripped 
with  leg-ropes,  and  in  an  instant  the  smell  of  burning  hair  and  flesh 
taints  the  fresh  air,  the  ears  are  cropped  or  slit,  and  the  cow  and  calf 
dismissed  through  another  gate  into  the  open  pasture. 

Sometimes  there  is  considerable  sport  at  these  musterings.  It  oc- 
casionally happens  that  a  beast  breaks  away  from  the  mob  several 
times  in  succession,  or  from  other  reasons  escapes  branding  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  is  at  last  caught  and  driven  into  the  yards.  By  this 
time  he  has  grown  to  be  a  strong,  lusty  fellow,  and  objects  strenuously 
to  the  confinement.  Maddened  by  the  smell  of  fire  and  the  cries  of 
pain  from  the  branded  cattle,  he  furiously  charges  every  person  who 
enters  the  inclosure,  and  it  takes  a  nimble  pair  of  heels  and  a  quick 
somerset  over  the  high  fence  to  escape.  In  such  cases  two  must  enter 
together,  and  while  one  distracts  his  attention  the  other  lassoes  him, 
or,  if  this  is  found  impracticable,  he  must  be  roped  from  the  outside. 

It  takes  no  mean  skill  in  horsemanship  to  assist  in  mustering.  The 
frightened  cattle  rush  at  full  speed  from  their  pursuers  through  the 
thickest  timber  and  down  the  steepest  hills.  When  they  go  in  the 
wrong  direction,  they  must  be  headed,  and  if  one  or  two  break  from 
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the  rest,  the  horse  must  be  turned  on  the  instant  and  the  cattle  driven 
back  with  the  stock-whip,  a  fearful  weapon,  the  crack  of  which  can  be 
easily  heard  a  couple  of  miles,  and  which  in  skilful  hands  will  cut  to 
the  bone  at  every  stroke.  Old  stock-horses  become  so  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  work,  that  they  will  follow  the  windings  and  turnings  of  a 
single  beast  as  quickly  as  the  animal  himself  can  make  them,  and  it  re- 
quires long  practice  and  a  good  seat  to  remain  on  a  horse  who,  with- 
out any  previous  intimation,  turns  on  his  heel  in  an  instant  while  going 
at  a  full  gallop.  There  are  no  riders  in  the  world  superior  to  the 
native-bom  Australian  youth. 

The  Crown  leases  may  at  any  time  be  cancelled  by  the  Government 
if  the  land  leased  is  required  for  other  than  pastoral  purposes ;  and  any 
person  wishing  to  purchase  land  held  under  a  depasturing  license,  can, 
upon  signifying  his  desire  to  the  Commissioners  of  Crown  Lands,  have 
such  land  surveyed  and  put  up  for  sale ;  and  if  there  should  be  no 
competition,  can  purchase  any  quantity  at  the  upset  price  of  one 
pound  per  acre. 

Large  townships  have  been  surveyed  from  the  public  lands,  and 
many  of  the  original  runs  greatly  reduced,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  diggings.  The  land  system  at  present  in  use  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  satisfactory  to  any  one  but  the  squatter.  Fre- 
quently it  happens  that  upon  the  sale  by  auction  of  any  portion  of  his 
run  the  settler  attends,  and  by  high  bidding  secures  the  land  for  him- 
self, at  a  price  perhaps  far  above  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  greater  than 
any  farmer  could  afford  to  give.  The  very  paucity  of  rivers  and 
streams  of  water  gives  him  another  advantage,  for  if  he  buys  those 
portions  of  his  own  station  which  are  watered,  he  can  hold  the  rest 
without  fear  of  disturbance,  as  no  man  will  buy  land  where  he  must 
commit  a  trespass  every  time  he  requires  water. 

Greater  attention  than  formerly  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  grain. 
Many  settlers  grow  sufficient  wheat  and  oats  for  their  own  use.* 
Near  many  of  the  larger  interior  towns  the  land  is  divided  into  small 
sections  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  acres,  and  occupied  by  '  cockatoo 
farmers.'  Near  Albany,  on  the  River  Murray,  and  in  many  of  the 
interior  districts  of  New  South-Wales,  the  grape  is  largely  grown, 
principally  by  Germans,  and  wine  made  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  race  of  squatters  or  lessees  of  Crown  lands  can  never  become 
extinct.  A  great  portion  of  the  country  is  not  adapted  for  cultivation, 
and  fit  only  for  pastoral  purposes.  In  certain  districts,  where  gold  is 
believed  to  exist,  or  the  land  is  fertile,  the  runs  will  be  cut  up  by  min- 
ing, or  taken  as  farms;  but  there  are  many  stations,  every  foot  of 

*  Crown  leases  being  granted  for  depasturing  and  not  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
lessees  are  not  permitted  to  grow  grain  for  sale,  and  thus  compete  with  those  who  culti- 
vate purchased  land. 
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which  is  purchased  ground,  and  which  are  not  likely,  from  their  geolo- 
gical features,  ever  to  be  disturbed  in  the  search  for  gold.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  land  fronting  Hobson's  Bay,  between  Geelong  and 
Melbourne  belongs  to  one  gentleman,  who  also  has  four  other  stations, 
only  two  of  which  are  leased  from  Government. 

Elegant  houses  are  taking  the  place  of  the  slab-built  huts  in  which 
the  early  settlers  dwelt ;  the  black  population  is  nearly  extinct,  and 
except  in  the  confines  of  the  unexplored  districts,  perfectly  harmless ; 
almost  every  part  of  the  interior  is  within  reasonable  distance  from  a 
post-office ;  frequent  intercourse  with  the  more  refined  population  of 
the  cities  has  softened  the  rude  manners  of  the  squatters,  and  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  native-born  Australians,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
better  education  and  better  associates  than  their  fathers,  have  every 
opportunity  of  improving  the  capabilities  of  their  country,  and  develop- 
ing its  resources.  Rich  in  minerals,  almost  every  where  adapted  for 
pastoral  purposes,  and  in  many  districts  luxuriantly  fertile,  Australia 
needs  but  an  enterprising  people  and  an  efficient  government  to  take 
a  fair  stand  among  nations. 


H    O    I>    E  . 


Hope  *s  a  deceitful,  lying  brute ! 

I  proved  her  such  long  years  ago ; 
She  often  says  she  Ul  give  me  fruit, 

But  all  I  ever  get 's  a  Mow, 

She  told  me,  when  a  little  one 
To  school  barefooted  running, 

That  life  was  one  long  day  of  fun  : 
I  now  know  she  was  *  funning.* 

(It  little  seems  like  fun  or  play, 
This  being  dunned  and  dunning, 

Or  'twixt  the  banks,  from  day  to  day, 
Kept  like  a  river,  running.) 

And  when  a  bigger  boy  I  grew, 
Of  wrestling  I  was  fond,  I  own, 

Because  Hope  said  she  'd  *  see  me 
through: ' 
She  only  meant  she  M  see  me  thrown. 

In  every  fight  or  running  match, 
(By  scores  I  've  made  such  matches,) 

Hope  led  me  to  the  *  score '  or  *  scratch,' 
But  left  me,  scored  with  scratches. 


I  've  fared  no  better  with  the  fair, 
The  dear,  tormenting  creatures  I 

I  Ve  loved  in  turn  all  shades  of  hair, 
All  styles  of  feet  and  features. 

Hope  told  me  little  brown-haired  Sub, 

To  whom  I  was  a  suitor, 
Would  have  me :  when  I  ask^d  her  to, 

She  said  I  did  n't  suit  her ! 

With  feelings  hurt  and    heart  nigh 
riven, 

I  really  knew  not  what  to  do : 
My  wretched  self  I  'd  then  have  given, 

And  gladly,  for  a  single  Sue. 

Hope  led  me  next  tall  Jane  to  court, 
But  s{|e  *  the  question '  parried. 

Six  months  or  more,  just  for  the  sport. 
Then  told  me  she  was  married  I 

And  thus  by  Hope  each  flame  is  fanned, 
Whene'er  by  love  I  'm  smitten, 

Until  at  last  I  ask  a  hand. 
But  all  I  get 's  the  mitten ! 

Washington  Chilton. 
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YABL.    THE      M  £  S  8  E  N  O  E  B. 

King  Rolf  sitting  on  his  throne  in  the  great  North  Bailding,  did 
emerge  from  a  profound  doze,  and  yawning  right  royally,  said  to  OlafJ 
the  Cliancellor :  *  What  time  is  it,  Old  Olaf  ? ' 

*  Two  by  the  clock,  King  Ilolf,'  the  Chancellor  replied. 

'  Furthermore,  tell  me,  ancient  Olaf,'  said  the  King,  *  what  day  of 
the  year  it  is?  I  have  been  dozing  here  so  long,  that  upon  mine 
honor  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  now  this  year  or  the  next.' 

'  'T  is  this  year  as  yet,  O  King  I '  the  Cliancellor  said,  *  else  is  the 
almanac  perjured.  Ten  only  are  the  hours  yet  remaining  to  the  old 
year.    When  next  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  the  Young  Year  will  reign,' 

'  Good  ! '  quoth  the  monarch  ;  '  I  will  meet  the  youngster  with  my 
war-club,  and  see  if  he  hath  the  temper  of  his  fathers.  By  the  Great 
Bear,  we  shall  have  war  to-night.  I  will  not  lie  here  dozing  like  a 
hedge-hog  all  the  winter  ;  I  '11  have  a  war.  The  hosts  shall  be  here 
in  two  hours.  We  will  be  be  von  d  the  Great  Lakes  when  the  first 
darkness  comes  upon  the  land.  Where  is  Goblin  Yarl  ?  Hallo, 
Devilkin !  Goblin  Yarl,  ho !  come  forth.  Who  knows  what  has  be- 
come of  the  little  knave  ?  ' 

'  I  know,  O  King  I '  said  Olaf  the  ancient  Chancellor.  *  A  half  an 
hour  ago  Yarl  Koboldus  came  to  me  with  a  slate  and  arithmetic  under 
his  arm  and  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  asked  permission  to  retire  to 
the  cellar  to  cipher,  saying  that  Gurth  the  Groom  might  stand  at  his 
post  till  your  majesty  awaked ;  and  I,  being  greatly  rejoiced  to  see 
the  youth  so  studious,  bade  him  go.' 

'A  marvellous  student,  indeed,'  said  the  King.  *  Gurth,  go  down 
cellar  and  beseech  Master  Philosopher  to  lay  aside  for  a  short  time 
the  weighty  problems  which  occupy  his  brains,  and  come  hither.' 

Gurth  the  Groom  thereupon  departed  in  quest  of  the  yonng 
disciple. 

Who  is  King  Rolf?  what  realm  does  he  rule  ?  Go  to  the  far  north, 
pass  the  out-post  icebergs,  enter  the  ice-girt  Arctic  gulfs,  and  lo!  the 
realm  of  Rolf  is  before  you.  He  rules  over  ice  and  snow,  over  frozen 
seas,  over  mountains  that  thrust  their  white  pinnacles  into  the  sky, 
over  rocks  in  the  mid  ocean,  against  which  the  Arctic  billows  beat. 

Where  hath  defiant  man  not  gone?  what  land  hath  he  not  seen? 
He  has  roamed  over  all  oceans  ;  he  has  threaded  the  labyrinths  of  the 
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far-off  archipelagos ;  he  has  clambered  to  the  fountains  of  rivers  that 
roll  from  savage  mountains ;  he  has  descended  into  the  caverns  of  the 
ground ;  he  has  crossed  deadly  deserts,  explored  forests,  the  habita- 
tions gf  monsters;  lions  and  the  imtamed  elephant  has  he  slain  in 
eastern  wildernesses  ;  Leviathan  has  he  hunted  in  western  seas.  Only 
one  realm  of  the  earth  is  it  forbidden  him  to  enter,  and  that  is  the 
kinccdom  of  Rolf  the  Northman. 

Rolf  is  the  last  of  the  ancient  powers  of  the  earth.  All  the  others 
have  been  driven  from  their  thrones  by  the  enginery  of  man.  Navi- 
gators, with  their  thundering  cannon,  have  routed  the  old  bearded 
kings  of  the  ocean.  Pioneers,  with  their  axes,  have  hewn  down  the 
parks  of  the  primeval  foresters.  The  rifles  of  hunters  have  driven  the 
venerable  herdsmen  of  the  prairies  from  their  droves  of  wild  horses 
and  buffalo.  Every  where,  save  in  the  Arctic  kingdoms,  the  ad- 
venturous sons  of  Japhet  have  destroyed  the  kings  who  ruled  the 
earth  before  man  was  made  from  the  dust  thereof.  Their  sea-captains 
in  vain  beat  against  the  gates  of  this  empire  of  ice.  Rolf,  with  his 
dukes  and  barons  and  red-bearded  retainers  behind  their  fortresses, 
laugh  in  derision  at  man's  endeavors. 

The  aspect  of  these  Arctic  regions  is  to  human  eyes  cold,  cheerless 
and  death-like.  But  steer  your  pinnace  into  the  uttermost  inlet  where 
Polar  navigators  have  penetrated  ;  you  will  see  before  you  a  wall  of 
ice  which  no  man  has  passed.  But  I  am  a  magician ;  to  me  the  crystal 
gates  will  open.  Enter  and  let  your  eyes  be  unsealed,  and  lo  !  what 
a  fair  kingdom  you  behold  in  the  mellow  moon-light !  Here  are  royal 
hills  and  vales ;  here,  too,  are  forests,  and  in  them  are  wild  boars  and 
stags  and  all  kinds  of  kingly  game,  and  stalwart  foresters  range  the 
woods  with  their  long  hunting-spears.  Here  behold  great  black  tarns 
girded  with  ice ;  therein  swim  the  royal  whales.  Lo  I  yonder  the 
herds  of  reindeer  pasturing  on  the  plains,  tended  by  ruddy  herdsmen, 
and  lo  !  the  fair  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  in  the  dells  of  the  mountains, 
watched  by  young  shepherds.  Who  are  these  red-bearded  spearmen 
running  on  their  skates  swifter  than  wild  deer  ?  who  these  champions 
driving  to-and-fro  in  the  sledges  so  furiously  ?  who  these  lancers  play- 
ing riotous  games  on  horseback,  like  Arctic  Mamelukes  ?  These  are 
the  followers  of  the  King's  standard.  In  the  midst  of  the  realm 
stands  the  vast  castle  where  Rolf^s  ancestors  have  ruled  and  feasted 
as  many  centuries  as  the  world  has  stood. 


GuRTH  the  Groom  returned  empty-handed.  '  I  have  searched  the 
cellar,  an  't  please  your  Majesty,'  he  said,  '  and  neither  hide  nor  hair 
of  Yarl  the  Goblin  do  I  find.    Perhaps  the  rats  have  eaten  him  up.' 
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'  I  hope  they  have,'  quoth  thiB  King ;  *  I  will  grant  them  a  general 
amnesty  for  service  rendered  to  the  State  if  they  have  deTOured  the 
knave.' 

Then  spoke  up  Pepin,  another  groom  of  the  house.     *  An  't  please  • 
your  Majesty,  I  think  that  I  can  tell  where  Goblin  Tarl  is,  if  I  might 
make  bold  to  speak.' 

'  Speak,  honest  Pepin,'  said  the  King. 

*An't  please  your  Majesty,'  the  groom  said,  *the  rats  have  not 
eaten  up  th6  Kobold,  neither  the  mice  nor  the  owls.  I^othing  has 
eaten  him  up,  an  't  please  your  Majesty.  But  he  sits  on  the  great 
staircase  eating  a  pie  which  he  stole  from  the  kitchen.' 

'  Aha ! '  cried  the  King,  '  eating  a  pie,  is  he  ?  Bring  Mr.  Philoso- 
pher here  by  the  ear.  I  foresee  that  the  villain  will  be  hanged;  he 
doth  nothing  but  evil.     Haul  him  hither  by  the  ear.' 

Thereat  Pepin  hastily  retired,  and  presently  returned,  leading  by 
the  ear  the  reprobate  who  had  so  audaciously  despoiled  the  royal 
kitchen. 

'  Oho  I  Mr.  Philosopher,',  quoth  the  King,  '  so  you  have  tamed  up 
at  last.  It  was  reported  that  the  rats  had  beset  you  in  the  midst  oi 
your  studies  and  eaten  you  up.  In  fact,  a  large  and  ill-&vored  rat  vis 
arrested  not  ten  minutes  ago  with  blood  on  his  left  whisker,  who  was 
strongly  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  crime.  We  mnst  have 
his  indictment  amended.' 

'  An 't  please  your  Majesty,'  said  Pepin,  '  did  I  not  say  that  the  nts 
had  not  eaten  him  up,  nor  the  mice,  nor  nothing?  I  found  him  et^ 
ing  the  pie.  Behold  the  checks  of  the  Goblin,  how  the  pie  has  stack 
to  them  as  he  crammed  it  into  his  mouth.  And  here  is  as  much  of 
the  pie  as  he  had  not  eaten,  an 't  please  your  Majesty,'  and  the  groom 
triumphantly  displayed  the  sorry  relics  of  a  once  fair  and  goodly  plmfr 
pie. 

'It  grieved  me  sorely,  Mr.  Professor,  to  interrupt  your  stadieii' 
said  the  King,  ^  but  there  occurred  to  me  a  g^ve  and  terrible  ques- 
tion which  made  my  head  ache  to  ponder  on,  and  I  wanted  the  royal 
mathematician  to  unravel  it.  'T  was  this :  if  one  philosopher  can  stetl 
one  pie  and  eat  up  two  thirds  of  it  in  a  half-an-hour,  how  many  philo- 
sophers would  it  take  to  steal  a  pudding  in  the  same  time  and  eat  the 
whole  of  it  ?  Come,  wag  your  pencil ;  let  x  equal  the  pudding. 
Popin,  screw  up  the  Professor's  ear  a  little  tighter,  I  fear  it  is  loote 
and  the  wise  man  cannot  hear.' 

The  groom  did  as  he  was  bidden.  Kobold  Yarl  squealed  with  pan 
and  said,  '  O  great  Prince !  I  did  not  steal  the  pie.  I  went  down 
cellar  and  sat  on  a  tub,  with  my  slate  and  arithmetic,  ciphering  in 
subtraction,  when  the  cook  came  down  and  said  to  me,  ^  Thoa  art  a 
nice,  decent,  well-behaved  little  gentleman,  O  Yarl  I  and  I  fear  yoa 
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will  catch  a  cold  in  this  damp  place,  so  come  with  me  and  1  will  give 
thee  a  pie  which  the  King  bade  me  make  for  thee ; '  which  I  did,  O 
King !  and  that  is  the  way  I  came  by  the  pie.  I  would  scorn  to  steal 
*  K  gie.  I  hate  pie,  but  since  the  King  bade  the  cook  make  it  for  me,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  eat  it.' 

'  Martyr ! »  said  the  King.  '  Seized  by  a  ferocious  cook,  tied  up  to 
a  marrow-bone  and  a  horrible  pie  crammed  in  his  mouth.  There  was 
never  such  a  martyrdom  heard  of  under  the  sun.  But  hark  ye  I  knave, 
I  have  no  time  now  to  measure  you  your  deserts ;  I  am  going  to  have 
a  war.  Go,  get  your  skates ;  you  must  run  twenty  thousand  miles 
before  yon  pointer  marks  four.' 

Thereat  Goblin  Yarl  vanished  from  the  royal  presence  right  glad, 
as  it  seemed,  to  escape  further  .discussion  of  the  flagrant  felony  in 
which  he  had  lately  been  caught.  In  precisely  two  minutes  he  re- 
turned, equipped  for  the  journey. 

I  will  describe  the  Messenger,  for  he  is  one  of  my  heroes :  and  I 
hold  it  to  be  very  shabby  treatment  of  his  heroes  by  a  historian  to  re- 
fuse them  a  paragraph  of  description.  This  young  person  was  pre- 
cisely one  yard  high,  but  he  made  up  for  his  deficiency  of  stature  in 
thickness,  squareness,  and  solidity.  He  was  a  perfect  knot  of  a  fellow. 
There  was  something  marvellous  in  his  solidity.  '  You  might  thwack 
him  on  the  head,  as  if  he  were  a  butternut,  without  so  much  as  mak- 
ing him  wink.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  features  about  him  were 
his  eyes.  These  orbs  were  amazingly  blue  and  bright,  and  bulged 
from  his  hard,  plump,  ruddy  cheeks,  betokening  swiftness,  pluck, 
enterprise,  and  various  other  qualities,  >A'hich  the  serious  student  of 
history  will  not  fail  to  discover  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  He 
wore  a  jaunty  jacket  of  fine  fur,  fringed  with  clinking  icicles ;  and  his 
breast,  so  well  arched  that  you  longed  to  beat  it  with  a  drum-stick, 
was  covered  with  a  vest  most  curiously  ornamented.  An  embroidered 
band,  in  which  was  stuck  a  short,  bristling  feather,  confined  his  curling 
yellow  hair.  His  legs  were  thick  and  stalwart ;  a  pair  of  silver  skates, 
curling  fantastically  over  his  toes,  were  lashed  to  his  boots.  A  little 
hatchet  of  odd  workmanship  wa^  thrust  in  his  girdle,  and  a  silver 
whistle  hung  from  his  neck  by  a  chain. 

Contemplating  him  as  a  whole  —  the  square,  solid  frame,  the  mas- 
sive legs,  swifter  in  their  motions  than  a  humming-bird's  wings;  the 
bristling  feather,  the  somewhat  fierce  month,  with  its  curling  lips, 
and  above  all,  the  bulging  blue  eyes,  any  person  of  discernment  would 
say  at  once, '  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  upon  my  honor,  I  do  assure 
that  if  there  ever  was  an  energetic  and  indomitable  goblin,  one,  look 
you,  dear  friends,  that  would  transact  business  with  accuracy  and  dis- 
patch, a  regular  staving,  go-ahead,  enterprising  fellow,  Herr  Yarl  is 
that  very  identical  goblin.' 
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As  for  the  moral  qualities  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  historical  por- 
traiture, the  subject  is  a  delicate  one.  The  reader  has  seen  with  grief 
that  he  stole  a  pie.  I  desire  to  be  candid,  and  c&ndor  compels  me  to^ 
say  that  he  did  steal  that  pie  ;  but  as  he  may  have  been  a  mononumiac 
at  the  time,  the  public  are  respectfully  requested  to  suspend  their 
judgment  till  a  judicial  investigation  has  been  had.  I  think  that  an 
unprejudiced  and  enlightened  jury  will  say  that  he  was  a  monomaniac. 
Alas  I  't  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  crazy ! 

King  Rolf  said  thus  to  Mercurius  Yarl,  Koboldus :  *  Go,  thon  hnzr- 
ing  skater,  to  Windhome,  to  Greenland,  to  Brugoland,  to  every  pro- 
vince of  my  realm,  and  bid  my  Lords  and  their  men  come  hither  with 
all  speed.  I  am  going  to  war ;  I  shall  beat  the  Old  Year  to  death 
with  clubs.  Take  this  dagger  and  show  it  in  token  of  thy  anthority. 
Go  not  down  to  Windheim  thyself,  but  speak  to  the  Old  Pilot  and 
bid  him  go  down,  for  the  savage  brothers  would  crack  thy  knotty 
skull  if  thou  daredst  put  it  into  their  den.  Tarry  not,  O  goblin! 
tariy  neither  to  play  thy  vile  pranks  in  Eric  Ironsmith's  work-shops, 
nor  to  plague  the  walruses,  nor  to  push  the  clumsy  hears  off  the  ice- 
bergs into  the  sea.     There,  be  gone !  vanish ! ' 


II. 

■WINDHOME. 


The  monarch  waved  his  hand,  and  Yarl  the  Messenger  whirled  on 
his  skates  and  shot  out  of  the  hall  like  a  ballet.  Silently  the  romid 
northern  moon  hung  in  the  mid-heavens,  and  the  bright  northsn 
stars  flashed  gloriously  in  the  hemisphere  of  night.  Away  over  die 
field  of  snow  that  extended  to  the  eastern  horixon  the  messenger 
darted  more  swiftly  than  the  frightened  swallow.  How  the  aher 
skates  twinkled  in  the  moon-light  I  how  merrily  clinked  the  fiiogesof 
his  jaunty  jacket!  The  short,  stalwart  legs  fairly  bozsed,  and  eo 
swift  were  their  movements,  that  one  could  no  more  see  them  IlitB 
the  spokes  of  a  swift  chariot-wheel.  Sometimes  the  glancing  gobfia 
paused  for  an  instant  in  his  flight  to  slide  for  a  league  with  the  sgesd 
of  an  arrow,  then  the  little  legs  once  more  buzzed,  and  he  dashed  Ott- 
ward  across  the  pale  plain. 

At  length  he  halted  on  the  brink  of  a  high  precipice.  Below  bim 
lay  a  rude,  broken  flcld,  bounded  by  the  wall  of  ice,  and  beyond  tUi 
he  saw  the  black  waters  of  the  ocean  and  floating  bergs.  He  paused 
here  but  an  instant,  and  then  springing  valiantly  over  the  precipioSi 
pursued  his  course  toward  a  mountain,  which  confronted  him  with  a 
face  of  haggard  precipices.  It  was  a  wild,  splintered,  chaotic  mon- 
tain,  seamed  with  frightful  chasms  and  crowned  with  plnnanJn 
sheathed  in  ice,  which  pricked  the  sky.     Cliffs,  formed  of  iiud|^ 
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masses  of  rock  and  ice,  overhung  the  base,  and  ever  and  tnon  ava- 
lanches of  loose  crags  came  thundeiing  down  from  the  sommits, 
plunged  into  the  ocean,  and  filled  the  solitudes  with  uproar. 

*  Pilot,  ahoy  ! '  shouted  the  goblin,  standing  on  the  searshore,  to  an 
old  man  with  a  long,  white  beard,  who  sat  in  a  light,  sharp  canoe, 
such  as  the  Greenland  fishermen  use.  '  Hallo  I  Old  Pilot,  come  carry 
me  down  to  Windhome.' 

The  old  man  looked  up,  and  said  slowly :  ^  I  know  thee,  O  Yarl  I 
messenger  of  Rolf  the  King.' 

*It  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  the  whole  world  knows  me  and  trembles,' 
the  goblin  replied.  '  But  come  ashore,  and  let  me  get  into  your  skiff; 
I  must  go  down  to  Windhome  straightway;  it  is  the  command  of 
Harolfus,  Rex  Hyperborean orum,  the  high,  mighty,  gigantic  and  im- 
pregnable Prince.' 

*  Thou  go  do^vn  to  Windheim,  young  Kobold ! '  returned  the  old 
man ;  '  thou  durst  not.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  thou  liest ;  King 
Rolf  never  sent  thee  on  such  an  errand.  He  said  to  thee  thus : '  Bid 
the  ancient  Pilot  go  down  and  say  so-and-so  to  the  wild  winds ;  but 
do  not  thou  go  down,  O  Yarl !  for  they  will  destroy  thee.' ' 

'  Old  man,'  cried  the  goblin,  '  may  I  be  tossed  into  the  den  of  the 
grizzly  wolf  bigger  than  Behemoth  which  eats  every  morning  a 
puncheon  of  iron  anvils  as  a  sheep  munches  peas,  if  the  high  and  im- 
pregnable Prince  said  not  thus :  '  My  son,  though  thou  art  not  great 
of  stature,  yet  thou  art  exceedingly  yaliant  and  discreet,  and  I  there- 
fore desire  thee  to  go  to  Windhome  thyself  and  say  so-and-so  to  the 
giddy  brothers ;  and  if  that  hoary  marine  vagabond  whom  I  have 
been  wont  to  send  on  this  business,  is  in  any  respect  obstinate  or  un- 
civil to  thee,  split  the  ol3  rebel's  ekull  with  thy  tomahawk ! '  Thus, 
O  Pilot !  spake  the  monarch :  if  he  did  not,  then  am  I  a  liar.' 

^  I  know  full  well  that  thou  art  a  liar.  Master  Yarl,'  returned  the 
Pilot  drily.  *  But,  get  in ;  if  you  do  not  get  enough  of  Windheim, 
then  do  I  know  nothing.' 

^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  aver  that  you  know  nothing.  Old  Pilot,'  said 
the  messenger.  ^  About  fish-lines  and  such  things  you  doubtless  have 
a  very  considerable  knowledge,  but  when  it  comes  to  business  of  state 
and  diplomacy,  and  so  on,  gad,  my  good  fellow,  it  needs  a  man  of  the 
world.  Be  quick  now,'  he  continued,  springing  into  the  canoe,  and 
settling  himself  snugly  into  a  hole,  so  that  only  his  head  and  breast 
were  visible  above  the  deck  of  skins  which  covered  the  little  ^kiff. 

Thereat  the  ancient  boatman  whisked  his  paddle  like  a  very  youth, 
and  the  skiff  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  water  as  the  sword-fish  darts 
through  the  depths. 

Lo  I  the  mountain  was  hollow,  and  the  canoe  passed  under  a  vast, 
rude  arch,  supported  by  stupendous  rocks.    The  waters  of  the  sea 
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flowed  into  an  immeasarable  cavern.  It  was  still  then,  in  the  moonlight, 
but  how  tlie  huge  vault  was  wont  to  re-bellow  when  the  storms  were 
abroad  and  the  billows  rushed  in  and  thundered  against  its  walls. 

'Hark! '  cried  the  goblin,  as  the  skiff  glided  far  into  the  depths  of 
the  cavern ;  '  what  outlandish  noise  is  that,  Old  Pilot  ?  ' 

*  'T  is  Old  Triton  and  his  sons,  O  messenger  of  Rolf  I '  replied  the 
boatman,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  a  singular  clamor  which 
sounded  through  the  hollow  moimtain.  ^  They  are  the  cnnningest  of 
musicians.  They  charm  the  great  arctic  fishes,  and  the  walruses  and 
bears,  with  crooked  horns.' 

'  Music  for  bulls  and  bears,  I  should  think,'  said  Yarl ;  *  faith,  I  do 
believe  it  would  so  tickle  the  delicate  nerves  of  a  whale  that  the 
monster  would  curl  up  like  an  eel.    Take  me  to* the  concertrroom.' 

The  Pilot  then  paddled  the  canoe  to  the  entrance  of  a  dim  nookio 
the  wall  of  the  cavern,  and  sure  enough  there  sat  the  g^reat  arctic  Tri- 
ton on  a  block  of  ice,  with  his  forty  sons  gathered  around  him,  ill 
blowing  with  might  and  main  on  conchs  and  crooked  horns.  Wal- 
ruses, white  bears,  and  monstrous  sea-bu]ls  wallowed  in  the  water,  or 
sat  with  half-closed  eyes  on  cakes  of  ice,  reeling  as  if  drunk,  and  bel- 
lowed and  re-bellowed  in  concert  with  the  lusty  Tritons,  while  huge 
whales  rolled  in  the  foam  they  themselves  had  made,  spouting  torrenti 
of  brine,  and  threshing  the  water  with  their  tremendous  tails  in  ecsto- 
cies  unutterable.  Truly  it  was  an  outlandish  scene.  High  rose  the 
clamor,  and  the  rugged  autre  resounded  again  and  again  with  the 
quavers  of  the  ungainly  musicians,  and  the  bellowings  of  the  hewitdied 
cattle  of  the  sea. 

'  Hail  to  ye,  merry  gentlemen,'  cried  the  inessenger,  standing  in  the 
canoe  as  it  danced  up  and  down  on  the  disturbed  water  at  the  ea- 
trance  of  the  nook,  ^hail  to  ye  all  Tritons  and  demi-Tritons,  whales  and 
delicate  bears,  gentle  walruses  and  sweet  sea-bulls.  More  valiant  mu- 
sicians never  saw  I,  no  not  even  in  the  galleries  of  high  Valhalhi 
where  once  I  peeped  by  stealth.' 

Then  did  the  uncouth  assembly  tremble  with  delight  beoauae  the 
subtle  goblin  thus  spoke,  and  the  Tritons  blew  a  ten-fi>ld  blast  oa 
their  horns,  and  the  bears,  the  walruses  and  the  sea-bulls  Toared,  and 
the  whales  wallowed  with  ten-fold  greater  ardor  than  before.  IVe- 
sently,  however,  the  musical  patriarch  of  the  deep  waved  his  honii 
and  the  minstrels  paused. 

'  O  Goblin  Yarl ! '  the  Triton  began,  '  messenger  of  Rolf  the  IHi^, 
full  well  is  it  known  throughout  the  North  that  to  none  is  it  given  lo 
know  so  well  the  mysteries  of  music  or  to  play  so  ounninglv  upon 
hollow  conchs  and  horns  pulled  from  the  heads  of  monsters  of  the 
deep,  as  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Tritons.  These  youths  I 
teach  our  secret  craft,  that  the  revels  of  the  King  may  be 
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with  sweet  minstrelsy.     Now  wait  but  one  minute,  valorous  goblin, 
and  thou  shalt  hear  such  a  blast  as  shall  make  thee  shut  thy  eyes.' 

'  It  grieves  me,  ancient  Patriarch,  that  I  cannot  now  tarry,'  returned 
the  messenger.  *  I  am  on  the  King's  business,  and  must  baste  away. 
Farewell,  gentle  minstrels.' 

The  Pilot  again  whisked  his  paddle,  and  the  canoe  shot  down  the 
cavern.  The  chorister  of  the  seas  once  more  blew  his  quavering  horn, 
while  his  red-faced  sons  either  sung  with  lusty  limgs,  or  sounded  their 
hollow  conchs. 

'  Indeed  it  would  have  made  me  shut  my  eyes,'  said  Yarl,  hearing 
at  a  distance  the  explosion.  '  It  would  have  made  me  stone  blind,  and 
a  cripple  for  life  to  boot.  Faith,  I  would  rather  stand  in  a  shower  of 
black  bears  than  have  that  anthem  let  off  about  my  ears.' 

The  skiff  had  now  reached  the  end  of  the  cavern  ;  but  a  broad  and 
high  archway  beneath  which  the  water  flowed  as  if  in  a  subterranean 
river  was  hewn  from  the  wall  of  the  cavern,  and  seemed  to  offer  com- 
munication with  other  vaults  of  the  hollow  mountain.  The  voyagers 
passed  under  the  arch,  and  found  themselves  indeed  in  the  channel  of 
a  curv^ing  river.  For  a  time  the  boatman  dipped  his  paddle  rapidly 
and  deftly,  and  the  skiff  darted  down  the  stream.  But  soon  the  cur- 
rent waxed  more  swift ;  the  water  began  to  be  spotted  with  foam, 
and  to  brawl  and  roar  as  it  swept  around  the  rocks  that  walled  the 
crooked  channel. 

'  Hold  fast,  O  messenger  of  Rolf!  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  tossed 
into  the  water,'  cried. the  hoary  Pilot. 

Swifter  and  swifter  then  waxed  the  whirling  torrent,  loudfer  and 
louder  arose  the  roar  of  the  waters,  brighter  and  brighter  became  the 
bursting  foam.  The  ancient  mariner  needed  not  then  to  urge  his 
canoe,  but  he  used  his  paddle  only  to  guide  it  through  the  turbulent 
flood. 

'  Now  for  it.  Master  Yarl,'  cried  the  boatman,  as  the  skiff  shot 
around  a  jutting  point  of  rock. 

The  messenger  clung  fiist  to  the  canoe,  and  in  a  moment  the  frail 
shell  was  in  the  midst  of  a  cataract,  that  went  plunging  and  roaring 
with  terrific  fury  down  a  tunnel  which  had  been  gored  through  the 
inmost  rocks  of  the  mountain.  Down,  down  bounded  the  little  boat, 
sometimes  buried  under  huge  billows,  sometimes  leaping  like  an  ante- 
lope over  bellowing  breakers,  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  the  heaped- 
up  waters  where  an  abrupt  angle  occurred  in  the  tunnel ;  sometimes 
sucked  into  whirlpools  and  spouted  out  again  to  be  caught  once  more 
by  the  raging  river  and  hurried  downward. 

The  adventurous  boatmen  must  have  plunged  in  this  style  the  dis- 
tance of  a  good  perpendicular  league  into  the  earth,  when  suddenly 
leaping  a  cascade  they  found  themsdves  floating  in  a  quiet  pool  on 
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tlie  floot  of  a  cavern  of  immense  magnitude.  The  roof  was  as  higli 
as  the  summer  clouds  float  above  the  valleys,  and  though  there  was  a 
dim  light  in  the  cavern  its  extent  could  not  be  seen. 

'  This  is  Windhome,  brave  master,'  said  the  Pilot,  wringing  the 
water  from  his  beard.  *  How  like  you  the  little  creek  we  have  just 
ridden  down  ?  '  But  Herr  Yarl  said  nothing  in  reply,  for  he  was  al- 
most strangled,  and  sat  coughing  and  choking  and  wiping  his  eyes  in 
a  truly  pitiable  manner. 

The  oavern  was  filled  with  uproars.  The  cause  of  the  tumult,  inex- 
plicable at  first,  was  soon  made  apparent  when  a  half  a  score  of  gigan- 
tic forms  became  visible  in  the  distance,  rushing  toward  the  voyagers 
followed  by  a  troop  of  hounds  whose  baying  made  the  vast  hollow  re- 
sound. They  were  engaged  in  boisterous  sports,  with  laughter  the 
most  uproarious,  and  were  scnfiling  and  knocking  each  other  heels-over- 
head, while  the  wild  hounds  joined  in  the  game  and  leaped  up  to  catch 
the  long  flying  hair  of  the  giants.  Sometimes  the  latter  rose  in  the 
air,  flying  far  aloft  and  wheeling  like  hawks  in  swift  circles  to  the  very 
roof,  while  the  hounds  below  turned  up  their  throats  and  bayed  in 
concert.  Then  the  brothers  dove  to  the  floor  with  loud  laughter,  and 
ran  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cave  and  were  lost  in  the  darkness,  and 
soon  came  racing  back  again,  hounds  and  giants  in  a  pronaiscnous 
troop.  Sometimes  they  rolled  black  balls  along  the  Tocky  floor. 
Many  of  the  balls  were  so  small  that  the  giants  could  lay  them  on 
the  palms  of  their  great  hands  and  hurl  them  with  marvellous  swift- 
ness. Tlie  cavern  was  then  filled  with  thunders,  with  sharp  splitting 
thunders,  when  the  balls  shot  in  straight  Imes  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
cave,  or  with  sharp,  splitting  thunders,  when,  being  dexterously  jerked, 
the  orbs  went  skewing  around  in  unwilling  curves.  But  others  of  thq 
balls  were  huge  globes  standing  on  the  floor,  and  apparently  of  great 
weight,  for  two  or  three  of  the  giants  would  lay  hold  of  one  and  give 
it  a  heave  with  all  their  might,  and  when  the  ponderous  mass  rolled 
heavily  on  the  floor  with  sluggish  booming,  the  cavern  fairly  shook 
with  roars  and  reverberations.  Then  the  brethren  broke  into  loud 
laughter.  They  carried  great  sledge-hammers,  too,  which  they  hurled 
at  each  other,  and  when  ever  and  anon  one  would  manage  to  bring 
his  weapon  down  on  the  head  of  a  comrade,  so  that  the  unguarded 
wight  reeled  under  the  blow,  or  even  fell  sprawling  on  the  floor,  the 
boisterous  giants  screamed  with  laughter,  and  dropped  their  hammers 
and  rolled  on  the  floor  among  their  hounds  in  agonies  of  merriment. 

'  Whom  bringest  thou  to  Windhome,  Old  Pilot  ? '  cried  one  of  this 
furious  crew,  as  his  eye  caught  the  form  of  Yarl  the  Messenger, 
coughing  and  wiping  his  eyes  in  the  canoe. 

'  Welcome,  pretty  Kobold,  to  Windheim,'  cried  another. 

*  Hey,  you  two-penny  devil ! '  roared  a  third,  and  the  whole  gang 
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dashed  at  the  goblin  like  a  covey  of  vultures  swooping  at  a  poor  little 
mouse.  Herr  Yarl  felt  himself  clutched  by  a  gigantic  hand  and 
snatched  from  the  canoe.  His  captor  held  him  out  at  arm's  length 
for  a  iQW  moments,  and  the  horrible  hounds  leaped  up  with  eager 
yells  to  tear  the  prize  from  the  hand  of  the  giant.  Unhappf  Yarl  felt 
their  warm  breath  on  his  face,  and  heard  the  slapping  together  of  their 
jaws  close  to  his  ears,  but  the  giant,  laughing,  managed  to  keep  him 
barely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  monsters. 

'  Give  him  a  shy,  brother,'  cried  one  of  his  comrades. 

The  giant  thereupon  hurled  the  solid  Kobold  high  into  the  air.- 
Up,  up  flew  the  luckless  elf  almost  to  the  roof  of  the  cavern.  At  the 
summit  of  his  flight  he  rested  an  instant  poised  in  air,  ere  he  began 
his  downfall.  A  volley  of  hammers  slung  from  below  flew  past  him, 
and  striking  the  rocks,  dashed  a  shower  of  fire  from  the  rocks.  A  roar 
of  laughter  rose  from  the  giants  underneath.  The  goblin  fell.  A  gi- 
gantic hand  caught  him  before  he  struck  the  floor,  and  once  more  he 
flew  spinning  like  a  rifle-ball  to  the  top  of  the  cavern.  Once  more  he 
fell,  and  as  he  descended  he  could  see  the  giants  standing  on  the  floor 
holding  their  hammers  with  both  hands  ready  for  a  heave. 

'  Now,  brothers ! '  shouted  the  ringleader  of  the  gang  when  the  fall- 
ing messenger  had  come  within  a  fair  gunshot  of  the  floor,  and  up 
flew  the  missiles  like  a  volley  of  lightnings.  Herr  Yarl  did  not  escape 
this  time.  One  of  the  terrible  hammers  hit  him  fairly  and  squarely  in 
the  ribs.  What  a  blow  was  that !  It  would  have  shivered  a  whale- 
ship  like  an  earthem  pitcher.  Had  our  hapless  hero  been  any  thing 
but  an  impregnable  Norse  Kobold,  with  ribs  stronger  than  triple  bars 
of  brass,  it  would  have  gone  badly  with  him.  As  it  was,  what  little 
breath  the  cataract  had  left  in  his  lungs  was  utterly  knocked  out  of 
him,  and  the  blow  sent  him  clean  to  the  roof.  Of  all  laugliter  that 
ever  was  heard  in  the  caverns  under  the  earth,  the  peal  that  followed 
this  exploit  was  among  the  most  outrageous,  and  the  jovial  brothers 
entirely  avfrpowered,  rolled  on  the  floor  in  the  last  extremities  of 
suffocation.  As  for  royal  Rolf's  Mercury,  he  luckily  laid  hold  of  a 
horn  of  rock  and  drew  himself  up  into  a  little  nook  or  nest  in  the  roof 
of  the  cave.    Here  he  sat  several  minutes,  gasping  for  breath. 

By  degrees  he  recovered  his  faculties,  and  from  his  perch  observed 
what  passed  below.  The  giants  having  picked  themselves  up  after 
their  merriment  at  the  goblin's  catastrophe  had  subsided,  looked  about 
/;,  them  for  further  mischief.  There  was  an  enormous  black  ball  stand- 
ing on  the  floor  near  the  lower  extrenlity  of  the  cave,  and  the  whole 
gang  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  ponderous  mass  set  it  in  motion. 
-There  was  an  arch  in  the  wall,  and  through  this  the  huge  globe  rolled 
slowly,  and  began  to  fall  sluggishly  down  a  stone  stairway  with  tre- 
mendous booming.    It  rolled  deliberately  downward  a  great  distance 
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till  the  roar  grew  less  distinct  and  almost  died  away  to  silence.  Then 
it  seemed  to  have  entered  some  deeper  abode  of  giants,  for  a  wild 
peal  of  laughter  arose  from  below  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  Titan  of 
terrible  might  had  caught  up  the  massive  orb  in  one  hand  and  hurled 
it  like  a  Cannon-ball  along  the  floor  of  some  illimitable  cavern.  The 
most  awful  thunders  came  bursting  up  through  the  arch,  so  that 
the  giants  started  back  half  aflfrigh ted.  Gradually  the  roar  died  away, 
and  one  could  at  length  barely  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  globe  far, 
far  away  under  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  giants  stood  listening, 
while  the  hounds  snuffed  and  growled  at  the  hole,  as  if  there  was 
something  which  they  half-feared  below. 

A  fierce  shrill  whistle  rang  through  the  cavern.  The  giants  looked 
around  in  astonishment.  Once  iliore  the  fierce  whistle  pierced  their 
ears  and  a  voice  followed  :  '  Come  up  here,  ye  damnable  pagans,  and 
take  me  out  of  this  cursed  nest.' 

The  giants  again  looked  around  in  wonder,  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber, pointing  to  the  roof  of  the  cave,  said  :  '  'Tis  Master  Yarl,  the 
King's  Messenger.' 

The  brethren  looked  up,  and  sure  enough  the  fiery  face  of  the  gob- 
lin was  distinctly  to  be  seen  peering  from  his  lodge  in  the  rocks. 

'  Come  up  here,  vile  heathen,  and  take  me  down,'  he  cried,  bo^g 
with  wrath. 

'  Alas !  brothers  what  shall  we  do  ?  '  whimpered  the  biggest  of  the 
giants  to  his  mates. 

'  Go  up,  brother,  and  get  the  gentleman,'  said  the  others. 

'  Alas !  I  fear  the  King  will  be  wroth,'  the  ringleader  said.  *But 
we  knew  not  'twas  Lord  Yarl,  did  we,  brothers? ' 

'  Nay,  nay,  brother,  not  once  did  we  think  it.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  obey  me,  miserable  cannibals  ? '  screamed  the 
voice  from  above. 

'  Yea,  noble  Sir,  straightway,'  the  giant  replied,  and  rifliDg  aloft, 
picked  the  Kobold  out  of  his  ;iest  as  carefully  as  if  he  haff  been  a  lit- 
tle chicken  just  chipped  from  the  shell,  and  descended  to  the  floor  of 
the  cave. 

'  Place  me  on  that  ball,  damnable  pagan,'  cried  the  wrathful  messen- 
ger, pointing  to  a  black  globe  half  as  high  as  the  giants  themselves, 
'  and  gather  around  me,  yc  graceless  gang.' 

The  messenger  was  accordingly  placed  on  the  portly  orb,  and  the 
giants  clustered  around  quite  chop-fallen,  like  school-boys  caught  in 
mischief.  Herr  Yarl  was  in  high  fury.  He  stamped,  he  swore,  be 
choked,  he  brandished  his  tomahawk,  and  the  great  playfellows  stood 
around  with  mouths  half-open,  and  eyes  goggling  out  in  the  most  ludi- 
crous terror. 

'  What  mean  ye,  ye  graceless  rebels,  and  damnable  raw-boned  vag- 
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abonds  I '  cried  the  goblin ;  '  what  mean  ye,  ye  unspeakable  scoun- 
drels ?  Am  not  I  the  son  and  heir  of  Rolf,  the  King  ?  Am  I  not,  as 
I  once  before  gave  you  full  notice,  Viceroy  of  Labrador,  Duke  of 
West-Greenland,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  German  Ocean  by  birth, 
and  first  peer  of  the  realm  by  merit?  Deny  it  if  ye  dare,  ye 
wretches !  and  when  I  deign  to  come  down  to  this  cursed  cellar  am  I 
to  be  whiffed  hither  and  thither  like  a  thistle-top,  barked  at  by  those 
lean  and  yelping  hounds,  and  pelted  with  sledge-hammers?  Why,  ye 
horrid  and  profane  pagans,  where  is  your  gratitude  ?  Has  not  the 
munificent  King  of  the  Hyperboreans,  Rolf,  the  mighty  and  impreg- 
nable monarch,  given  you,  according  to  my  advice,  this  spacious  cav- 
ern, where  you  may  play  your  barbarous  games,  and  also  given  you 
thunder-balls,  and  all  the  toys  you  could  ask  for  to  amuse  yourselves 
withal  ?  Now  hear  me  !  By  the  great  Northern  Bear,  which  doth  sit 
on  the  top  of  the  sky  with  the  moon  in  his  fore-paws,  gnawing  it  like  a 
nut,  I  swear  that  I  am  inclined  to  make  you  suffer  a  dreadful  punish- 
ment. The  liberties  of  this  spacious  saloon  have  made  you  rebellious. 
You  need  confinement.  I  have  a  mind  to  lock  you  up  in  a  coal-cellar, 
or  else  to  cork  you  up  in  jugs.     Let  me  consider.' 

Then  answered  the  nngleader  of  the  giants :  '  O  sweet  Goblin ! 
Dear  messenger  of  Rolf,  the  King !  O  pretty  elf,  and  delicious  little 
master ! ' 

'  Hey,  pagan ! '  Herr  Yarl  interrupted  fiercely,  *  Am  I  a  herring  ? 
Am  I  no  bigger  than  a  jack-knife  ?  By  the  Great  Bear,  I  have  a  mind 
to  slay  you  on  the  spot ! ' 

*  O  gigantic  Sir  ! '  the  pagan  proceeded,  '  and  mighty  and  majestic 
Emperor ;  Piince  taller  than  a  fir-tree,  and  more  lofty  than  a  Norway 
pine ' 

'  That  is  somewhat  better,'  said  Yarl ;  '  that  is  the  way  to  talk  to  a 
man  of  valor.    Proceed,  pagan.' 

*  O  terrible  and  tremendous  Goblin ! '  the  gigantic  spokesman  con- 
tinued, '  magnanimous  son  of  royal  Rolf  the  King,  do  but  hear  me, 
sweet  viceroy,  and  listen  to  the  words  which  I  shall  utter.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  King,  and  to  all  people  of  the  earth,  that  we  the  North- 
winds  are  but  giddy  and  light-headed  pagans,  and  far  from  wise ;  but 
nevertheless,  O  Prince,  we  do  at  all  times  render  as  good  service  as 
we  can  to  the  King  who  has  given  us  this  spacious  cavern  to  dwell  in. 
Yet  I  do  grieve  to  say,  noble  Viceroy,,  that  we  being  thus  giddy  and 
light-headed,  and  far  from  wise,  know  not  at  all  times  what  we  do. 
Now  hear  me.  I  do  swear  to  you,  gigantic  Emperor,  and  terrible 
and  tremendous  Goblin,  by  Thor,  and  Odin,  and  the  Great  Northern 
Bear,  and  I  speak  truly,  O  Prince,  taller  than  a  fir  tree,  and  far  more 
lofty  than  a  pine  of  Norway ' 

*  Stop  there,'  said  the  messenger,  interrupting  the  simple  giant. 
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"T  is  a  most  excellent  oration ;  upon  mine  honor,  a  most  wonderftil 
oration!  Who  would  have  thought  that  a  fournstory  giant,  with 
fewer  brains  in  his  great  tub  of  a  head  than  there  are  in  the  butt-end 
of  a  saw-log,  a  mere  under-ground  pagan,  could  have  pronounced  so 
grand  a  discourse  ?  He  might  discourse  to  a  college ;  he  discusses 
like  an  Alumnus.  I  grieve  deeply,  Herr  Pagan,  that  I  cannot  hear 
your  argument  and  peroration  entire.  But  I  cannot  tarry.  The 
King,  my  worthy  father,  bids  you  go  to  Northall  forthwith.  Upon 
reflection  I  think  that  I  may  forgive  you  these  injuries  for  the  present, 
though  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  tie  you  up  one  by  one  to  that  iron 
ring  in  the  wall  and  flog  you ;  yet  as  time  fails  me,  I  will  dismiss  you 
with  a  bit  of  advice.  My  temper,  as  ye  now  have  illustration,  is  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  and  forgiving,  but  the  disposition  of  my  royal  father 
I  grieve  to  confess  is  irrascible  and  unforgiving  to  a  lamentable  degree. 
And  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  report  of  these  outrages  of  which 
you  have  been  guilty  should  reach  his  ears,  he  would  straightway  be- 
come full  of  wrath,  and  commanding  you  to  stand  up  before  him  in  a 
row,  he  would  take  down  his  great  and  sharp  sword,  and  after  whirl- 
ing it  around  his  head  seven  times,  would  make  a  trenchant  sweep  and 
cut  all  your  heads  off  at  a  blow.  I  therefore  advise  you  not  to  whis- 
per a  word  about  this  astounding  transaction  ;  and  furthermore  and 
finally,  ye  rebels,  hear  the  warning  I  now  give  you :  if  one  of  yon 
ever  hereafter  dares,  dares^  dares  so  much  as  to  touch  me  with  the 
tip  of  his  finger,  I  will  cork  him  up  in  a  jug  for  a  term  of  years  I ' 

Mercurious  Yarl  ended  his  harangue  and  the  simple  Winds  shook 
with  terror. 


'  Seest  thou,  Messenger  of  Rolf  the  King,'  said  the  Old  Pilot  to 
Yarl  when  he  returned  to  the  canoe,  '  how  the  waters  of  this  pool  flow 
down  the  cavern  in  a  deep  and  dark  river  by  the  wall  ?  At  the  end 
of  the  hall  is  another  cataract,  and  the  river  goes  down  to  the  hall  of 
the  earthquakes.  Thou  heardst  the  giants  below  hurl  with  one  hand^ 
the  ball  which  these  giants  could  hardly  stir.  The  river  is  a  wild  one 
when  it  flows  through  the  regions  below.  It  pours  its  waters  into  the 
tanks  of  Iceland.  If  thou  durst,  we  will  ride  down  thither  in  our 
canoe,  Master  Yarl,  for  there  is  no  place  on  the  earth  above,  or  in  the 
caves  imder  the  earth  where  water  flows,  where  I  the  Pilot  cannot  go.' 

''If  Master  Yarl  goes  down  to  that  vault,  call  him  a  fool  ever  there- 
after,' replied  his  lordship.  '  My  concern  is  how  to  get  out  of  this 
hole,  not  how  to  get  into  another.' 

'Just  as  you  please,  young  master ;  we  will  go  above,  if  you  wish 
It,'  the  Pilot  ssid. 


V 
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Silver  morning  on  the  river, 

Silver  river ; 
How  the  flashing  sunbeams  quiver 
In  the  eddies  of  the  stream : 

How  the  gleam 
Lights  the  shadow  of  the  willow, 
Dancing  on  each  mimic  billow, 
Till  the  surface  far  away 
Seems  in  silver  waves  to  play. 
Lilies  on  the  rippling  river, 

Perfumed  river. 
Seem  in  silver  waves  to  rest, 
And  their  snowy  bodies  lave 
In  the  molten  silver  wave ; 
Dark  green  vestments  laid  aside, 
On  the  shimmering  billows  ride : 
Silver  lilies,  snowy  white  as  fiury  bride, 
Or  some  mortal  deified. 
While  from  all  the  emerald  meadows. 

From  the  dark  trees  bending  o^er, 
In  the  ripple  of  the  water; 

From  the  blossoms  of  the  shore,  , 
Rises  up  a  psdan  of  glory, 
Praises  to  the  generous  Giver, 
From  the  ripple  of  the  river. 
Where  the  dancing  sun-beams  quiver 

In  the  river. 
In  the  eddies  of  the  river. 

Noon  upon  the  silent  river, 

Sapphire  river ; 
In  the  depth  reflected  lies 
All  the  azure  of  the  skies ; 

And  the  trees] 
Wait  expectant  for  a  breeze  ; 

£*en  the  leaves 
Of  the  timorous  aspen  rest 
Bathing  in  the  glassy  breast 

Of  the  river; 
Not  a  quiver,  not  a  shiver. 
On  the  warm  and  8^>phire'river  ; 
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In  the  depth  the  large  fish  lie 
Fanning  their  fins  so  lazily ; 

Dragon-flies 

Poise  in  the  skies, 
Or  like  gleams  of  jewelled  light, 
Chase  each  other  out  of  sight 
And  the  golden-centred  lilies 

Close  their  petals  one  by  one, 
Modest  lilies,  almost  blushing, 
Snowy  bosoms,  virgin  flushing 

At  the  gazing  of  the  sun. 
Bright  the  sun-beams  dart  and  glisten, 
While  the  far-off  forests  listen 
To  the  silent  hymn  of  praise, 
Unexpressed,  which  the  glad  river 
Pours  forth  to  the  generous  Giver 
Of  the  beauty  of  the  river. 
Beauty  of  the  silent  river. 

Golden  evening  on  the  river. 

Golden  river ! 
In  the  depth  the  sun-beams  quiver ; 

Dying  day 
Floats  on  gorgeous  clouds  away, 
And  athwart  the  shadows  fall, 
While  a  soft  light  plays  o'er  all ; 
And  the  pines  their  arms  unfold, 
Send  their  shadows  o'er  the  gold. 

And  the  stream 
Plays  in  eddies,  'mid  the  gleam 
Of  the  golden  sun-set  sheen. 
While  the  shadows  rest  between. 
Far  below  the  river's  breast 
Silver  lilies  silent  rest, 

Till  the  mom  • 

Bids  the  silver  dawn, 
Silver  dewy  dawn  be  bom. 
And  the  leaves  their  night-watch  keep, 
While  the  silver  lilies  sleep. 
Shadows  o'er  the  golden  river. 
Darts  of  light  and  shadow  quiver, 
And  the  day-beams  break  and  shiver 
'Gainst  the  dusky  shield  of  night 
While  a  swelling  pealing  chorus. 

From  the  tide, 
Joins  an  anthem  loud  and  glorious. 

Rising  far  and  wide, 
From  the  meadow,  from,  the  wood, 
Praises  for  a  general  good ; 
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From4he  golden  winding  river, 

Golden-eddied,  shaded  river, 
Where  the  day-beams  die  and  quiver 

In  the  eddies  of  the  river. 


\ 


Dusky  night  upon  the  river, 

Ebon  river ; 
Not  a  sound  upon  the  hill, 
E'en  the  frog's  shrill  pipe  is  still : 

The  replies  — 
Echo  of  our  voices  dies 
In  the  distance,  half-afraid, 
Whispering  the  words  we  said. 

On  the  river, 
Not  a  quiver,  not  a  shiver. 
On  the  dark  and  ebon  river, 
And  the  myriad  stars  seem  set 
Diamonds  on  a  ground  of  jet 

From  afar 

A  falling  star 
Darts  a  trail  of  golden  light. 
Dies  and  passes  from  the  sight ; 
'    In  the  stream 
Sheds  a  gleam 
As  a  golden  chain  so  fair 
Tiyined  in  braids  of  raven  hair. 
Earth  reposing^reathes  her  praises 
To  the  beauteous  generous  Givek, 

And  the  river 
Lifts  a  mist  of  adoration, 
Tribute  to  the  mighty  Giyer 
Of  repose  to  earth  and  river, 

To  the  river. 
Blessing  to  the  sleeping  river. 


THE        OABDEN. 


I  WANDER  in  the  broken  walks, 
Beneath  the  leafless  trees, 

And  as  I  walk  my  eyes  are  dim 
With  tender  memories, 

For  here  we  walked  in  sunnieridAys 
And  starrier  nights  than  these ; 


In  happier  hours  of  summer-tide, 
Now  changed  for  winter  frore. 

When  love  filled  up  the  cup  of  life, 
Until  the  wine  ran  o'er ; 

In  days  of  joy  and  nights  of  bliss 
That  shall  be  nevermore. 
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JOHN"        KEATS. 

Ix  the  world's  great  battlefield,  either  of  thought  or  of  action,  but 
more  especially  of  thought,  the  saddest  spirits  are  the  most  earnest 
and  the  best  workers.  The  soul  that  strives  for  the  elevation  of  the 
good  and  the  beautiful,  cannot  but  sadden  in  its  task;  and  the  warrior 
who  takes  the  battle-ground  for  freedom,  will  never  conquer  fanati- 
cism and  wrong.  The  man  of  infinite  jest  and  uproarious  humor  never 
becomes  a  great  warrior,  a  great  statesman,  or  climbs  the  ambrosial 
heights  of  poesy  divine.  Imagine  the  state  of  affairs  had  Sir  John 
Falstaft*  been  created  a  leader  of  armies  or  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England  ;  and  we  all  know  what  a  sorry  aspect  matters  assumed  in 
Barataria  under  the  governorship  of  Lord  Don  Sancho  Panza.  In  the 
grimmest,  the  sternest,  and  the  saddest  of  workers  there  may  be,  and 
perhaps  ever  is,  a  spice  of  humor :  but  I  mean  the  man  to  whose  lips 
the  waves  of  merriment  are  continually  rippling  and  breaking  in  loud 
and  continuous  roars  of  laughter  —  the  Mark  Tapleys  who  are  bound 
to  be  jolly  under  every  circumstance  and  misfortune !  I  speak  in  no 
disparagement.  He  may  be  a  worthy  member  of  society  and  a  need- 
ful. He  will  sooner  do  good  than  evil.  He  may  be  an  upright  man, 
and  remember  his  God  at  night  and  in  the  morning,  and  is  less  to  be 
feared  than  one  whose  face  never  \^ars  a  smile.  Cicero,  Alexander, 
Cromwell,  and  Washington,  whom  our  love  would  elevate  higher 
than  all  the  rest,  were  not  known  as  men  of  jest  and  merriment. 
Homer  and  Milton  soared  not  in  their  grandest  flights  until  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes  had  overtaken  them,  nor  was  the  destructiye 
wrath  of  Achilles  sung  in  a  less  grand  and  glorious  strain,  or  the 

*  uMBRAGROus  pTots  and  caves  * 


Of  cool  recess,  over  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  'gently  creeps 
Luxuriant ' 

of  Paradise  described  with  less  majestic  force  and  vigor.  The  exqui- 
site passages  of  pathos  more  tenderly  true  and  touching  than  any 
other  uninspired  hand  ever  penned  —  the  broad  and  touching 
humanity,  and  the  glorious  bursts  of  humor  which  make  Shakspeare 
the  grandest  genius  the  whole  world  ever  produced,  were  written 
when  his  great  soul  sorrowed  in  his  nightly  tasks  npon  the  boards  of 
a  London  theatre. 

Oh !  the  saddest  of  all  records,  not  excepting  the  Newgate  Calen- 
dar, are  the  lives  of  those  whose  coruscations  have  made  glad  and 
glorious  the  world  for  all  coming  time  —  the  great  soulsi  who,  if  thdr 
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footsteps  have  wandered  through  fragrant  orange-groves  into  the 
MTonderous  gardens  of  delight  of  the  imagination,  have  also  pressed 
the  burning  sands  of  the  desert  of  the  actual — the  regions  thiok- 
ribbed  with  ice ! 

In  the  midst  of  exile  Dante  dreamed  his  sweet  dream  of  Beatrice, 
and  Petrarch  wrote  his  passionate  sonnets  to  Laura.  After  unceasing 
misfortunes,  the  grand  genius  that  sang  the  Deliyerance  of  Jerusalem 
became  clouded  with  despair,  and  left  poor  Tasso  the  inmate  of  a  mad- 
house. Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  the  exquisite  little  romance  of 
Rasselas  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  was  con- 
fined in  prison  for  the  paltry  sum  of  five  shillings.  The  grandest 
spirit  of  all  antiquity,  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  with  a  dignity  worthy 
his  heroic  soul,  submitted  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Popilius.  Socrates, 
the  pupil  of  the  divine  ^spasia,  and  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  through  the  malignity  of  a  mere  tanner  of  leather,  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  with  as  much  composure  and  as  little  regret 
as  though  he  were  sipping  rare  Falemian  at  a  banquet,  amid  the  tears 
and  lamentations  of  his  friends,  he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock-cup. 
Phidias,  under  whose  hand  the  beautiful  sculpturings  on  the  fiieze  of 
the  Parthenon  sprang  into  perfection,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  died 
before  the  time  of  his  trial  arrived.  At  the  age  of  inxty,  Demosthei^s 
took  poison  in  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  his 
enemies*  Hesiod  was  murdered,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Euripides,  after  the  most  unhappy  matrimonial  connection,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  some  ferocious  hounds,  and  died  of  his  wounds. 

The  records  of  all  literary  history  are  rife  with  such  examples.    At 

every  turn  poverty,  unappreoiation,  starvation,  and  self-destrufition 

.  greet  us,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  sadness,  and  we  are  glad  to  turn 

from  the  misfortunes  of  the  author  to  the  works  which  make- his  name 

a  household  word  wherever  language  is  vrritten. 

The  life  of  the  poet,  for  the  general  reader,  is  the  tamest  life  that  can 
be  written.  His  record  is  in  his  songs.  We  associate  with  him  no 
grand  achievement  —  no  dang  of  meeting  shields,,  and  the  red  brunt 
of  the  battle.  From  the  cool  recess  and  woody  nook,  he  looks  out 
upon  the  world,  nature's  priest  and  nature's  prophet.  '  His  heart;'  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Opium-Eater  in  the  ^  Noctes  AmbrosiansB,' '  is  the 
sanctuary  of  dim  and  tender  memories — holy  ground,  haunted  by 
the  ghosts  of  the  beautiftd  I  —  some  of  whom  will  be  for  long,  long 
years  as  if  they  were  not — aojouming  in  some  world  beyond  the  reach 
of  thought,  when  lo  I  all  in  a  moment,  like  white  sea-birds  gleaming 
inland  from  the  misty  main,  there  they  are  —  glide— gliding  through 
the  illumined  darkness,  and  the  entire  region  of  the  spirit  if  beatified 
by  the  heavenly  visitants.' 

On  the  twtoty-ninth  day  6t  October,  1795,  was  bom  into  this  weary 
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work-day  world  John  Keats.  He  was  small  in  stature,  and  of  the 
most  impulsive  nature  and  passionate  sensibilities.  At  school  he  was 
for  a  long  time  noted  more  for  his  pugnacious  likings  than  his  scholastic 
attainments,  '  combining,'  as  one  of  his  school-mates  wrote  of  him,  '  a 
terrier  resolution  of  character  with  the  most  noble  placidity.'  On 
leaving  school,  in  the  summer  of  1810,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon 
of  some  eminence  at  Edmonton.  His  eyes  were  large  and  blue,  flash- 
ing with  strong  emotions  or  suffused  with  tender  sympathies.  His 
hair  was  auburn,  parted  in  the  middle  and  lulling  in  rich  masses  on 
each  side  of  hb  face,  which  resembled  a  woman's  more  than  a  man's, 
broad  at  the  temples  and  tapering  down  to  the  chin.  In  his  earlier 
years  *  the  renowned  poet  Dan  Chancer,'  and  the  '  gentle  Spenser,* 
*  the  poet's  poet,'  were  his  passionate  study,  as  in  his  later  days  was 
Ar|osto  and  the  Italian  masters.  He  died  at  Rome,  as  we  all  know, 
and  caused  to  be  placed  over  his  grave  this  E|jkd  inscription,  which 
speaks  so  fully  his  wrecked  hopes  and  aspirations : 

'  HBRI   LIKS  ONE   WHOSE  NAHB   WAS  WRIT  UC  WATBR  !  ' 

Keats  stands  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  poets  of  which  Shelley  and 
Coleridge  and  Tennyson  and  Browning  are  such  shining  examples. 
They  are  the  rarest  spirits,  with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton, in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature.  Not  the  most  popular 
it  may  be.  The  rich  and  dazzling  flow  of  words,  the  sensuous  imagery, 
the  dainty  handling  of  rhyme,  and  the  passionate  worship  of  the  beauti- 
ful are  not  elements  that  commend  themselves  to  the  masses.  The 
only  source  of  knowledge  is  in  experience  ;  what  she  inspires  she  alone 
can  ilnderstand,  and  the  soul  that  lifts  its  voice  in  songs  of  praise  to 
that  intangible  beauty  is  not  the  less  the  true  soul  because  you  or  I 
^  may  not  comprehend  it. 

Of  the  class  of  rhymsters  who  made  court  to  the  muses  in  the  cen- 
tury preceding  the  present,  Alexander  Pope  was  the  master ;  but 
Alexander  Pope  was  no  poet.  He  was  a  delicious  rhymster ;  every 
line  was  smooth  and  polished  and  fitted  in  with  the  utmost  nicety. 
He  was  master  of  the  mere  mechanism  of  the  art,  but  his  master-s&ip 
went  no  further.  Ho  was  the  representative  man  of  the  rhymsters  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  George  the  Second  uttered  a  right  royal 
truth  when  he  said  they  were  all  a  set  of  mechanics.  A  rhyming  phi- 
losopher, he  occasionally  presents  an  aphorism  that  Bacon  or  Des- 
crates  might  have  envied ;  a  satirist,  he  flashes  the  keen  scimetar  of 
his  critical  malignity  with  unsparing  hand ;  but  into  the  high  regions 
of  divine  art  his  footsteps  never  wandered  :  and  the  man  who  gives 
the  name  •f  poetry  to  such  effusions  as  the  '  Essay  on  Man '  and  the 
'  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  corrupts  a  true  and  simple  term.  In  poetry  the 
manner  of  saying  it  is  more  than  the  matter  said.   If  we  want  a  philo- 
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sophical  essay,  we  can  find  plenty  scattered  through  all  literature  from 
Plato  down  to  Thomas  Carlyle'and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  If  Pope 
was  too  n^fich  of  a  mechanic,  Keats,  in  his  earliest  attempts,  was  not 
mechanic  enough.  In  his  *Endymion '  he  depends  too  much  upon  the 
rhyme  for  his  matter ;  but  the  poem  is  full  of  passages  of  such  remark- 
able beauty,  that  had  he  written  nothing  else,  it  would  have  made  his 
reputation  as  lasting  as  the  English  language. 

The  insolent  criticism  which  greeted  this  exquisite  poem  has  no 
parallel.  The  article  in  the  '  Quarterly '  was  of  the  most  stupid  and 
ungenerous  character,  while  that  in  '  Blackwood,'  the  old  Ebony  over 
which  rare  Kit  North  presided  so  many  years,  descended  to  scurrilous 
abuse  and  blackguard  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1820,  two  years  after  its 
publication,  that  any  thing  like  justice  was  done  it.  The  tribute  from 
Francis  Jeffrey  awakened  all  the  animosity  of  Lord  Byron.  In^a 
spirit  worthy  of  Mr.  Bumble,  parochial  beadle,  he  writes  to  the  editor 
of  a  rival  review,  to  send  him  no  more  of  Keats  —  to  flay  him  alive, 
and  unless  some  of  them  did  it,  he  should  be  compelled  to  skin  him  him- 
self: and  afterward,  in  the  same  spirit  of  Mr.  Bumble,  parochial  beadle^ 
he  says :  *  His  fragment  of '  Hyperion '  s^ms  actually  inspired  by  the 
Titians,  and  is  worthy  of  Eschylus.'  No  poet  was  ever  greeted  with 
a  popularity  so  splendid  and  dazzling  as  Lord  Byron.  It  was  like  the 
demon  confined  in  the  bottle  which  the  fisherman  drew  from  the  sea. 
When  once  the  seal  was  unloosed,  it  filled  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
^yron  had  no  respect  for  the  conmaands  of  the  Creator,  and  he  #ared 
nothing  for  the  feelings  of  mankind.  His  overweening  pride,  con- 
tempt, and  egotistical  misanthropy,  stare  at  you  from  every  page  of 
his  writings,  and  if  you  read,  you  cannot  escape  its  baleftd  influence. 
With  the  full  knowledge  of  his  life  before  us,  we  cannot  look  upon  his 
unrestrained  iudulgence  of  sensual  voluptuousness  with  other  feelings 
than  those  of  unpitying  contempt.  How  differently  do  we  contem- 
plate the  struggles  of  his  contemporary.  Cut  oAn  the  very  bloom  of 
youth  and  of  promise,  his  life  was  one  earnest,  passionate  yearning  for 
the  mastery  of  that  beautiful  which  includes  all  that  is  good.  If 
Byron  reversed  the  poet's  function,  if  he  pulled  down  that  which  he 
should  have  elevated,  and  elevated  that  which  he  should  have  pulled 
down,  Keats  strove  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  true  spul  to  reverse ; 
but  his  voice,  however  true  and  earnest  in  its  utterance,  was  unheard, 
or  if  heard,  unheeded,  in  the  loud  bursts  of  applause  which  greeted 
the  morbid  vanity  of  his  titled  contemporary.  In  glowing  raptures 
oVer  nature,  Byron  fell  into  the  errors  of  the  old  heathen  philosophers, 
while  Keats  grasped  the  essence  of  the  Pagan  mythology  and  pre- 
sented pictures  of  striking  and  attractive  belief  In  Byron's  concep- 
tions of  womanhood,  he  gives  us  types  that  fill  our  hearts  with  indig- 
nation.   For  him,  '  those  GoD-beloved  of  old  Jerusalem,'  the  *  airy 
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fairy  Lilians '  that  make  our  lives  one  glad  surprise  and  the  hardest 
tasks  a  pleasure,  possessed  no  nobler  traits  than  those  which  ministered 
to  his  voluptuous  tastes.  '  • 

The  spirit  of  Keats,  sensuous  and  delicate,  swooned  away  in  the  rare 
delights  of  the  mythology  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  in  the  faery 
romance  of  which  Spenser  wrote  so  many  charming  verses.  He  caught 
his  inspiration  from  these  sources,  as  Wordsworth  derived  his  from 
the  old  Border  Ballads  and  from  Germany.  In  the  midst  of  the 
eternal  hills,  where  the  blue  sky  and  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake  vie 
with  each  other  in  beauty,  surrounded  by  fond  and  loving  hearts,  and 
a  pastoral  quiet  that  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  have 
gloried  in  inviting  their  Chlocs  and  Julias  to,  Wordsworth  passed  his 
life.  His  genius  was  as  serene  as  his  own  lakes.  It  reflected  back  no 
tempest  greater  than  the  sobbing  of  the  rain,  or  the  wail  of  the  autumn 
wind  as  it  soughed  through  the  leafless  wold.  His  soul  never  lifted 
itself  above  the  lowliest  primrose  that  blushed  in  the  dust  of  the  way- 
side. He  chanted  no  praises  to  Hector  or  Achilles ;  his  mightiest 
Snrpedon  was  a  pack-peddler !  The  highest  strains  of  sadness  his  muse 
essayed  were  not  drawn  for|Ji  by  the  untimely  death  of  some  heroic 
Balder,  but  by  a  dead  donkey!  Not  thus  with  John  Keats.  His 
spirit  leaped  up  in  passionate,  sensuous  yearnings.  He  uttered  his 
aspirations  in  words  of  force  and  fitness,  like  a  giant  oak  that  in  its 
robust  strength  and  freshness  claps  its  leafy  palms  together,  and  shim- 
mers «ind  flashes  in  the  glory  of  a  June  morning.  His  ornaments 
were  of  the  truest  beauty,  and  he  broiders  them  into  his  poetry  as 
profusely  as  the  summer  broiders  its  daisies  and  king-cups  on  the  hill- 
side. He  scatters  the  pearls  of  his  genius  as  lavishly  as  the  wind 
scatters  the  drops  of  rain  scented  from  nestling  amid  the  blooms  of 
the  lilac.  There  was  no  affectation,  no  grand  and  ridiculous  compo- 
sure, like  the  statelv  minuet,  with  its  flection  and  genuflection,  its 
bowing  to  the  right  Md  to  the  left,  and  its  retiring  as  it  entered,  with 
no  advancement.  With  a  tremulous  flush,  he  sweeps  onward,  and  * 
though  he  sometimes  dallies  to  extract  a  sweet  from  thymy  beds  of 
mint  and  of  clover,  he  intoxicates  you  with  its  rare  aroma,  and  leads 
you  as  Una  led  the  lion.  ^ 

^  As  the  world  grows  older,  Keats  approximates  nearer  and  still 
nearer  the  high  standard  to  which  his  rare  genius  entitles  him.  A  few 
days  before  he  died  he  told  his  friend  Severn  that  he  felt  the  flowers 
growing  over  him.  He  lies  buried  in  the  romantic  and  lonely  ceme- 
tery of  the  Protestants  of  Rome.  It  is  an  open  space,  surrounded  by^ 
mouldering  and  desolate  ruins  and  towers ;  and  in  the  winter,  violets 
and  daisies  bloom  and  shed  their  fragrance  above  him.  Shelley  says, 
'  that  it  might  make  one  in  love  with  death,  to  think  that  one  should 
be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place.' 
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With  the  words  with  which  Richard  Monokton  Milnes  closes  his 
fine  biography  of  John  Keats,  let  us  finish :  ^  Let  no  man,'  he  says, 
^  who  is  any  thing  abovie  his  fellows,  claim,  as  a  right,  to  be  mider- 
stood  pr  valued :  the  vulgar  great  are  -comprehended  and  adored,  be- 
cause they  are  in  reality  in  the  same  moral  plane  with  those  who  ad- 
mire ;  but  he  who  deserves  the  higher  reverence  must  himself  convert 
the  worshipper.  The  puf  e  and  the  lofty  life ;  the  generous  and  tender 
use  of  the  rare  creative  faculty ;  the  brave  endurance  of  neglect  and 
ridicule ;  the  strange  and  cruel  end  of  so  much .  genius  and  so  much 
virtue ;  these  are  the  lessons  by  which  the  sympathies  of  mankind 
must  be  interested,  and  their  faculties  educated,  up  to  the  love  of  such 
a  character  and  the  comprehension  of  such  an  intelligence.  Still  the 
lovers  and  scholars  will  be  few ;  still  the  rewards  of  fame  will  be 
scanty  and  ill-proportioned ;  no  accumulation  of  knowledge  or  Series 
of  experience  can  teach  the  meaning  of  genius  to  those  who  look  for 
it  in  additions  and  results,  any  more  than  the  numbers  studded  round 
a  planet's  orbit  could  approach  nearer  infinity  than  a  single  unit.  TIfc 
world  of  thought  must  remain  apart  from  the  world  of  action,  for,  if 
they  once  coincided,  the  problem  of  life  would  be  solved,  and  the 
hope  which  we  call  heaven  would  be  realized  on  earth.  And  therefore 
men 

*  Arb  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong : 
Thej  learn  in  sufifering  what  thej  teach  in  song.' 


LINBS:     TEARS. 

Thet  err,  who  deem  that  keenest  agony 

In  mghs  and  moans  finds  utterance  for  its  pain. 

Tears  are  for  those  who  hope :  a  blessed  rain 

That  gently  fidls  upon  the  aching  heart, 

Stealing  its  grief  away.    The  dark  clouds  part 

And  float  aloft    In  tiie  pure,  azure  sky 

The  gladsome,  golden  sun-li^t  laughs  once  more. 

Ah  1  happy  heart,  that  weeps — and  snules  again. 

For  me,  alas  I  the  time  of  tears  is  o'er  < 

Hopeless,  alone,  I  walk  Life's  arid  plun. 

In  Heaven  no  star  —  on  earth  no  leaf  nor  flower. 

Yet  never  Mis  for  me  that  blessed  shower : 

The  fount  of  tears  is  dry  for  evermore ; 

The  place  where  once  it  gushed  with  fire  burned  o^crl 
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BY  JOUN   K.   DUES,  UNITED  STATES  KATT. 

THE       LADRONES       OP      XJHINA. 

In  China,  piracy  appears  to  be-  reduced  to  the  most  perfect  system. 
Neither  the  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean  nor  the  pirates  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ever 'succeeded  half  so  well  as  the  nautical  rogues  of  Ka- 
thay,  in  acquiring  the  property  of  others,  or  in  eluding  discovery  and 
evading  capture.  Their  vessels  line  the  entire  coast.  There  are  not  only 
fleets,  but  navies  of  them ;  and  all  controlled  by  chiefe  at  different 
stations.  Their  rendezvous  is  always  among  some  of  the  innumerable 
islands  of  the  China  Sea,  in  a  little  harbor  known  only  to  themselves. 
Their  spies  and  emissaries  are  every  where ;  and  scarcely  a  vessel 
leaves  a  port  on  the  coast  that  it  is  not  known  to  some  of  them.  For 
this  reason  trading-junks  generally  make  their  voyages  in  squadrons, 
for  mutual  protection ;  and  they  sometimes  employ  armed  lorchcu 
from  Macao  to  convoy  them.  But  even  this  is  hazardous ;  for  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  these  lorchas  themselves,  though  apparently 
Portuguese,  turn  out  to  be  a  portion  of  a  piratical  fleet.  Where  the 
cruising-ground  of  the  Chinese  '  ladrones '  ceases,  that  of  the  Malay 
pirates  commences ;  so  that  from  the  Bocca  Tigris  to  the  islands  of 
Java  and  Sumatra,  including  both  the  China  and  d^ava  Seas,  swarms 
of  these  rascals  are  always  lurking  among  some  of  the  small  islands. 

Tbe  rivers  of  China  have  their  smaller  pirates,  and  many  a  fast-boat 
loses  its  two  or  three  chests  of  smuggled  opium,  and  market-boat  it? 
vegetables,  by  these  fresh-water  rovers.  Almost  all  the  houses  bor- 
dering the  banks  of  Pearl  Uiver,  (that  upon  which  Canton  is  situ- 
ated,) have  small  carriage-guns  or  swivels  mounted,  and  their  propri- 
etors keep  blunderbusses  and  muskets  at  hand,  for  defence  against  the 
ladrones.  We  have  accounts  of  innumerable  encounters  with  these 
despicable  villains  by  Europeans  and  Americans  as  well  as  Chinese, 
and  from  what  we  can  gather  from  them,  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  much  more  dexterous  in  the  use  of  wiiat  are  called  stink-pots  than 
fire-arms ;  a  fact  that  robs  their  profession  of  half  its  romance. 

Beside  the  usual  depredations  committed  by  others  addicted  to  the 
same  pursuit,  the  ladrones  of  China  gain  a  very  important  part  of 
their  means  of  subsistence  by  landing  at  some  village,  and  sometimes 
even  at  a  large  town,  and  carrpng  off  a  number  of  the  women  of  the 
place,  for  whom  they  demand  a  ransom.  Upon  its  payment  they  are 
restored.    This  not  only  occurs  in  secluded  places,  but  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  tne  Bocca  Tigris,  and  near  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  the 
English  and  Portagnese  settlements. 

Among  the  greatest  sufferers  from  piracy  on  the  coast  of  China  are 
the  poor  fishermen.  They  are  boarded,  robbed  of  their  money,  fish, 
clothes,  and  whatever  else  may  be  desirable,  and  frequently  lose  their 
wives  and  daughters ;  for  a  Chinese  boat  is  a  family  mansion :  it  is  the 
only  home  the  crew  knows.  Should  one  of  these  vessels  happen  to  be 
better  adapted  for  his  use  than  his  own,  the  pirate  exchanges  with  the 
fisherman,  or  if  she  prove  only  equal  to  his  own,  he  captures  her,  rid- 
ding himself  of  the  male  portion  of  the  crew  and  the  old  women,  by 
dropping  them  overboard,  unless  he  should  be  short-handed,  and  the 
former  feel  inclined  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  his  in  preference  to 
death.  In  that  case  they  are  soon  made  to  bind  themselves  to  the 
life,  by  being  forced  to  the  commission  of  a  crime ;  and  should  they 
ever  be  taken,  they  are  executed  with  the  rest,  of  course,  without  an 
opportunity  of  proving  themselves  robbers  and  murderers  by  com- 
pulsion. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  mischie^the  pirates  of  China  have  it  in  their 
power  to  effect.  Our  own  vessels,  as  well  as  those  of  Europeans,  are 
frequently  boarded  and  rifled,  and  sometimes  even  destroyed  by  them. 
Here  the  subject  comes  home  and  deserves  more  attention  than  it  ever 
appears  to  have  received.  That  our  commerce  should  be  permitted 
to  suffer  in  the  least  by  the  deeds  of  a  parcel  of  imbecile  wretches, 
who  fly  from  '  barbarian  *  gun-powder,  does  appear  ahsurd.  Yet  so 
it  is ! 

No  very  active  measures  have  ever  been  taken  for  the  suppression 
of  piracy  on  the  coast  of  China.  This  is  a  common  complaint.  The 
imperial  government  is .  too  weak  in  naval  force  to  compete  with  the 
freebooters,  and  all  they  do  toward  ({topping  it,  with  the  exception  of 
taking  off  a  few  heads  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  to  entei^  into  a  com- 
promise with  a  pirate-chief  now  and  then,  and  permit  him  for  a  while 
to  smuggle  opium  unmolested.  But  this  does  not  last  long.  The 
pirate  soon  breaks  the  compact  by  robbing  or  smuggling  just  as  suits 
his  convenience.  ^British  cruisers  have  occasionally  captured  or  de- 
stroyed a  few  junks,  but  almost  always  too  late  to  remedy  the  foulest 
acts  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  ladrones  to  commit.  American  ships 
are  rarely  sent  after  them,  and  there  is  seldom  a  disposition  shown  on 
the  part  of  our  naval  commanders  to  extirpate  these  villains.  Their 
invariable  excuse  is,  fear  of  not  being  sustained  by  government.  This 
is  ridiculous ;  for  a  man  who  does  his  duty,  and  neither  neglects  nor 
exceeds  it,  will  always  be  sustained.  Justice  may  not  come  at  first, 
but  it  will  ultimately. 

'     One  vessel,  whose  exclusive  duty  it  should  be  to  ferret  out  these 
scoundrels  and  bring  them  to  certiun  and  condign  punishment,  is  what 
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is  wanted  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  China  Sea.  We  have 
an  exemplification  of  this  in  a  little  Portuguese  armed  lorcha,  under  the 
command  of  a  young  lieutenant,  that  once  became  the  terror  of  the 
petty  pirates  in  the  vicinity  of  Macao.  But  the  vessel  peculiarly 
adapted  for  this  cruising  is  a  small  steamer  of  exceedingly  light  draft, 
which  might  chase  the  pirates  to  their  very  haunts,  and  not  require 
the  use  of  boats  for  cutting  out  and  firing,  which  too  often  proves  as 
destructive  of  life  to  the  force  sent  against  them,  as  to  the  pirates 
themselves ;  for  when  chased  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  with  no 
chance  of  escape,  the  Chinese  will  turn  upon  outside  barbarians.  This 
steamer  should  mount,  as  broadside  gims,  ten  twenty-four  pounder 
howitzers,  such  as  are  in  use  in  our  navy  for  frigates'  launch-guns,  and 
being  able  to  run  into  the  midst  of  a  fleet  of  piratical  junks,  cutting 
down  some  with  her  stem,  and  opening  both  her  broadsides,  (not  for- 
getting a  little  grape  and  cannister  in  some  of  the  (5harges,l  destruc- 
tion must  follow,  right  and  left,  where  she  goes. 

Is  not  this  worthy  the  favorable  consideration  of  government? 
Such  a  vessel,  commanded  by  a  judicious  but  young  and  active  offi- 
cer, responsible  only  to  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department,  would  be 
hailed  on  the  coast  of  China  with  delight.  But  before  concluding, 
permit '  me  to  remark,  lest  the  reader  should  regard  this  as  a  self- 
recommendation,  that  I  class  myself  among  those  too  old  in  years  for 
such  service  as  this,  although  I  am  yet  kept  in  a  subordinate  position 
by  the  undoubted  wisdom  of  my  government. 


A      SMALL      HANDARIN. 

TuE  ^Taou-tai '  of  a  Chinese  city  is  a  mandarin  of  no  very  high  de- 
gree ;  a  sort  of  magistrate.  He  is  neither  a  judge,  according  to  our 
acceptation  of  the  term,  nor  a  mayor ;  but  the  office  he  holds  resem- 
bles more  that  of  a  Spanish  Litenderite  than  any  other  that  I  know  of. 
It  is  both  civil  and  military ;  and  one  of  his  titles  is  '  Intendent  of 
Circuit.'  He  is  either  one  of  the  promoted  literati,  or  he  may  have 
attained  his  rank  by  f)urchase ;  the  latter  is  not  unfrequently  per- 
mitted now,  as  the  government  is  in  constant  want  of  funds.  The 
Taou-tai  of  Shanghai  some  five  years  since  was  one  of  the  latter  class; 
he  was  formerly  a  hoiag  merchant  of  Canton,  and  was  known  to  for- 
eigners by  the  name  of  Samqua^  but  whose  real  name  was  Woo,  A 
very  good  portrait  of  this  worthy  individual  does  or  did  hang  in 
Barnuni's  Museum,  in  the  phinese  section  of  that  heterogeneous 
establishment. 

The  important  part  that  this  man  ])layed  during  the  commencement 
of  the  successes  of  the  rebels  in  China,  has  given  to  his  name  some* 
celebrity ;  and  at  one  time  gained  for  himself  the  favor  of  the  Em- 
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peror  and  consequent  advancement  in  rank.  Endowed  with  cbican- 
nery  unsurpassed,  he  managed  so  to  misrepresent  and  turn  to  account 
the  movements  of  the  foreign  men-of-war  in  the  Chinese  waters,  as  at 
one  time  to  convince  the  Emperor  and  high  officers  of  state,  the  peo- 
ple, and  even  the  rebels  themselves,  that  an  alliance  had  been  formed 
between  the  '  barbarian  '  fleets  and  the  imperial  government  to  crush 
the  insurrectionist  party.  Knowing  that  the  cruisers  of  the  western 
nations  would  be  sent  wherever  troubles  were  likely  to  exist,  upon 
Shanghai  being  threatened,  the  Taou  tai  addressed  letters,  which  he 
caused  to  be  very  extensively  published,  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  diffisrent  naval  forces  of  these  powers,  exhorting  their  interces- 
sion in  behalf  of  the  empire.  Very  soon,  but  of  course  not  upon  this 
request,  some  of  these  vessels  did  proceed  to  Shanghai.  Instantly  the 
news  was  spread  throughout  the  country,  much  to  the  consternation 
of  the  rebel  chiefs,  with  whom  the  foreigners  had  actui^Jly  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  interfering.  Thus,  by  the  cunning  of  Samqua, 
much  courage  was  restored  to  the  ipperial  troops,  and  directly  suc- 
ceeding these  events  they  met  with  some  unimportant  successes. 

Among  other  ships  that  arrived  at  Shanghai  at  this  time,  was  the 
United  States  steam-frigate  Susquehanna.  After  remaining  there  a 
few  days,  she  left  the  port  with  the  Amencan  Commissioner  on  board , 
to  move  up  the  Yang-tze-kiang  toward  Nankin,  and  to  anchor  as  near 
that  city  as  possible,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  coun- 
try :  but  she  was  run  on  a  shoal  a  short  distance  up  the  river,  by  no 
less  than  four  very  highly  recommended  Chinese  pilots,  and  retunied.* 
Just  previously  to  her  departure,  the  Taou-tai  reported  to  the  Em- 
peror and  the  viceroy  of  his  province,  that  he  had  hired  this  vessel  to 
act  against  the  rebels,  and  they  both  believed  it.  Soon  afterward  the 
Hermes,  a  small  English  war-steamer,  carrying  the  envoy  of  Great 
Britain,  departed  on  much  th^  same  mission,  and  with  better  success, 
for  she  reached  Nankin  and  communicated  with  the  rebels ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  exchanging  a  few  shots  with  their  forts  and  fleets  of 
junks.  Reports  were  made  by  Samqua  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of 
the  iSusquehanna,  with  the  addition  that  the  envoy  would  probably 
represent  himself  as  a  neutral,  but  this  would  be  done  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  insurgents.  The  imperialists  would  therefore  bear  in  mind 
that  they  had  a  friend  to  deal  with.  But  the  revolutionary  party  was 
set  right  on  this  point. 

By  such  means,  and  by  constantly  issuing  proclamations  announcing 
victories,  and  telling  the  people  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  besides  fit- 
ting out  a  fleet  at  his  own  expense,  composed  in  part  of  American  and 

* 

■ 9 

*  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  this  vessel  succeeded  in  reaching  a  point  on  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang  nearly  one  hundred  miles  abave  Nankin. 
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English  vessels  which  he  liad  purchased,  the  Taou-tai  of  Shanghai  suc- 
ceeded in  duping  not  only  his  enemies,  his  own  rulers,  and  his  own 
countrymen,  but  also  the  press  of  Europe  and  America. 

I  formed  a  member  of  the  suite  of  an  officer  of  rank  who  on  one 
occasion  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  Sam  qua,  or  more  properly,  Woo. 
After  leaving  the  American  Consulate  in  sedan-chairs,  and  crossing 
over  a  bridge  and  then  passing  through  a  gate  into  the  city,  we  were 
carried  up  and  down  lanes  lined  with  iilthy  shops,  and  went  flounder- 
ing amid  jostling  crowds  of  filthier  people,  coming  finally  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Taou-tai.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a  small  paved  court, 
in  one  corner  of  which  was  erected  what  appeared  to  be  a  cow-pen, 
but  which  we  soon  recognized  by  the  excruciating  tones  issuing  thence, 
to  be  an  orchestra. 

Upon  our  entrance  a  salute  was  fired ;  bam  boo -crackers  (that  is,  a 
sort  of  leviathan  squib)  serving  the  purpose  of  guns.  A  Chinese  sa- 
lute, royal,  national,  or  any  thing  else,  is  always  three  guns.  After 
walking  between  two  rows  of  attendants,  we  were  met  at  the  door 
by  Samqua  himself,  who  welcomed  us  in  our  own  style,  and  then  con- 
ducted us  to  a  large  room  which  we  dubbed  the  salon.  Here  he  en- 
treated us  not  to  uncover,  as  was  our  habit,  for  the  day  was  damp 
and  disagreeable,  and  China  houses  were  not  constructed  with  fire- 
places. In  truth,  as  it  was  March,  and  the  apartment  was  somewhat 
open  and  airy,  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  his  polite  remonstrance, 
and  remained  with  our  caps  on,  according  to  the  Chinese  custom. 
Seating  himself  cross-legged  upon  a  dais  covered  with  red  stuf^  the 
Taou-tai  placed  the  highest  American  officer  present  on  his  right,  and 
begged  the  rest  of  us  to  take  the  chairs  which  we  would  find  at  two 
tables  bearing  viands  still  hidden. 

A  little  desultory  conversation  ensued ;  when  at  a  signal  firom  the 
chief  domestic,  the  dishes  upon  the  tables  were  uncovered,  and  we 
opened  upon  the  feast.  There  was  a  great  variety  set  before  us,  all 
of  which  it  would  be  about  as  impossible  for  me  to  describe  as  it 
would  be  to  eat.  But  beef  tea  and  birds'-nest  soup  were  the  favorite 
dishes.  These  were  washed  down  by  a  little  tea,  such  as  I  never#had 
drunk  before,  and  such  as  I  shall  probably  never  drink  again.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  celestial  banquet  the  terrestrial  barbarians  arose  to 
depart.  An  invitation,  which  was  eagerly  accepted,  was  given  Sam- 
qua to  return  our  visit ;  and  we  took  our  leave,  the  Taou-tai  accom- 
I)anying  us  as  far  as  the  spot  at  which  he  had  received  his  foreign 
friends.  In  the  court  we  had  the  same  rows  of  servants,  the  same 
music,  and  the  same  salute  of  three  squibs  as  upon  our  entrance.  We 
passed  oi^  into  the  street,  encountering  gajiing  crowds  of  a  curious 
Kathay  canaille,  and  the  gates  of  the  Taou-tai  of  Shanghai  were  agun 
closed  upon  all '  outside  barbarians.' 
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The  personal  appearance  of  Samqua  is  not  prepossessing.  His  com- 
plexion is  inclined  rather  to  the  swarthy,  even  for  an  oriental  light ; 
hiy  nose  is  prominent  and  his  lips  thin.  He  has,  too,  a  quick,  cun- 
ning eye,  and  one  continually  fancies  him  a  Chinese  shop-keeper 
dressed  up  for  an  occasion.  He  is  polite  in  his  manners,  but  not  at  all 
polished,  in  which  he  differs  from  most  of  the  mandarins  selected  from 
the  literati,  among  whom  there  is  a  great  deal  of  refinement.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  Chinese  refinement,  but  then  one  should  not  be  too  particu- 
lar as  to  conventionalities. 

The  Taou-tai  was  attired  to  receive  us  in  the  full  costume  of  his 
raAk,  wearing  his  cap  with  the  blue  button  made  of  a  precious  stone, 
and  peacock  feather.  His  robe  was  long,  and  of  olive-colored  satin, 
ornamented  with  an  embroidered  representation  of  the  imperial 
dragon  both  on  the  breast  and  back.  A  rich  mandarin  belt  girdled 
his  waist,  and  a  string  of  costly  gems  hung  round  his  neck.  He  spoke 
to  us  in  the  usual  '  pigeon-English,'  or  business-lingo,  which  he  had 
picked  up  while  in  trade  at  Canton.  From  what  we  saw  of  him  then 
and  afterwards,  he  w^ould  seem  a  person  of  little  courage,  but  great 
cunning,  backed  by  considerable  obstinacy,  which  probably  passed 
among  the  Chinese  for  determination. 

Upon  the  capture  of  Shanghai  by  an  insurgent  force,  Samqua  deliv- 
ered up  his  seals  of  office  upon  his  knees,  and  was  rescued  from  dan- 
ger by  two  or  three  Americans,  and  protected  by  our  commissioner. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  rebels  to  boil  him  in  a  cauldron  of  oil, 
should  he  fall  into  their  hands,  and  thus,  after  *  living  in  peace,'  he 
would  have  '  died  in  a  pot  of  grease,'  and  I  might  have  concluded  my 
story  in  the  good  old  Mother  Goose  style.  But  he  was  spared,  to 
have  one  button  taken  from  him  by  the  Emperor  for  not  re  capturing 
Shanghai;  and  it  was  said  afterward,  that  he  had  fallen  into  still 
greater  disgrace  for  some  other  real  or  fancied  offence. 


DREAM:        'THE        ANOEL.' 


Earth  is  sleeping,  sleepiDg,  sleeping, 
Heaven's  glorious  host  is  keeping 

Vigil  o'er  the  slumbering  earth ; 
Sleep  the  rich  and  sleep  the  lowly ; 
Slumber  seals  in  stillness  holy, 

Palace-hall  and  cottage-hearth. 

Earth  is  sleeping,  sleeping,  sleeping ; 
Hushed  the  laughter,hushed  the  weeping 

Of  the  sinful  ones  of  earth ; 
Rest  the  sad  and  rest  the  weary, 
Still  the  glad  and  still  the  cheery ; 

Notes  of  woe  and  sounds  of  mirlh. 


Earth  is  sleeping,  sleeping,  sleeping ; 
Dream,  t^^e  angel,  now  is  sweeping 

Trouble  from  the  sinking  heart ; 
Hush  !  oh  I  hush  !  do  not  awaken 
Brothers  thus  by  care  forsaken  ; 

Bid  the  angel  not  depart. 

Let  her  enter  every  portal. 
Whispering  to  each  slumbering  mortal 

'  Rest  thee  from  thy  earthly  care.' 
Brothers  think  not  of  to-morrow, 
Soft  their  couch,  and  free  from  sorrow, 

Lol  sweet  Dream  is  lingering  ther^. 

B.   B. 
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The  old  church  standeth 

In  a  lonely  nook, 
Where  the  day  glcameth 
Through  the  tulip  trees, 
Which  forever  look 
On  its  mysteries. 

The  fangcd  bug  buzzeth 

In  the  chancel-way ; 
The  blue-fly  crawlcth 
On  the  dusty  pane  ; 

And  each  sunny  day 
Brings  an  insect  rain. 

The  gray  rat  rusheth 

O'er  the  shattered  floor ; 
The  black-snake  hisseth 
From  the  crumbling  wall, 

While  shakes  the  half-door 
In  the  windy  halL 

When  the  night  falleth, 

For  its  absent  mate 
The  night-bird  calleth ; 
And  a  mournful  pall, 

Like  an  accurst  fate 
Wrappeth  all,  aU,  all. 

The  pale  ghost  stealcth 

Through  the  grass-grown  aisle ; 
The  organ  pealeth, 
As  in  days  of  yore. 

Through  the  ruined  pile, 
'  For  evermore.' 

Ofc  the  wind  tolleth 

The  old  cracked  bell ; 
And  each  stroke  soundeth 
Like  a  dying  groan, 

Or  a  cry  from  hell 
In  doloroas  tone. 

Mystery  palleth 

Without  and  witliin ; 
Deep  darkness  falleth 
On  all  things  below ; 

Mixing  what  hath  been ; 
Mixing  woe,  woe,  woe. 

Ainffaton-on'the-JIndaon^  1860. 
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IV. 

THE    OPPEBING. 


How  well  I  remember  one  morning,  after  the  finger  of  the  angel 
had  been  pressed  on  her  forehead,  and  while  I  knew  that  he  was  only 
lingering  for  her  at  the  door-way,  that  passing  out  by  the  back-piazza 
I  went  up  along  the  river-bank,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  came  home 
with  some  dew-sprinkled  flowers ;  then  placing  them  by  her  bed-side, 
I  read  to  her  these  two  verses,  which  some  one  whispered  to  me, 
while  I  was  trying  to  tie  up  the  bunch  with  long  pieces  of  dry  grass : 

*  I  HAVE  wandered  all  among  the  hills  \ 
To  gather  flowers,  and  along  the  rills 

Of  sparkling  water,  where  just  lifts  its  head 
The  white  anemone  from  grassy  bed ; 
And  I  've  found  'neath  roots  of  aged  tree, 
Sweet  blue  violets,  and  have  brought  them  thee  ; 
For  well  I  ween,  a  sweet  and  grateful  boon, 
Are  Spring's  first  flowers  for  the  sick  one's  room. 
•  ••«•••• 

*  True  they  will  quickly  die  and  fade  away, 
Losing  their  sweet  fresh  fragrance  in  a  day  ; 
'T  is  thus  they  bring  more  vividly  to  mind, 
The  sad,  sad  thought  that  one  who  is  so  kind 
And  good  to  me,  may  in  a  few  short  hours, 
Pine  and  die,  as  fade  and  die  the  flowers ; 
And  yet  \  ween,  there  is  no  sweeter  boon 

Than  Spring's  first  flowers  for  the  sick  one's  room.' 

As  she  liked  the  verses,  I  read  them  over,  and  told  her  that  all  the 
time  I  was  writing,  her  dog  lay  by  me  in  a  bed  of  leaves,  and  watch- 
ing me  with  his  eyes,  seemed^to  know  as  well  as  I  did  who  the  flow- 
ers were  for,  and  why  we  had  come  out  upon  the  river  bank.  I  did  not 
tell  her  that  ho  knew  better  than  I  did  who  would  open  the  gate  for 
us  when  we  came  home,  and  having  this  foreknowledge,  how  he 
slunk  to  one  side  in  coming  through,  an'd  then  crouching  down  on 
the  door-step,  let  me  go  in  alone  with  the  offering,  he  dreaming  and 
knowing  all  the  time  who  would. glide  in  with  folded  wings  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and  startle  uie  with  a  shadow  on  the  stair-way  wall, 
as  he  followed  me  up  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  since  he 
left  the  flnger-mark  on  her  forehead.  I  told  her  nothing  of  all  this, 
but  as  she  turned  her  head  and  looked  longingly  at  the  little  table,  I 
went  away ;  perhaps  God's  painted  violets  told  her,  for  when  I  came 
in  again  I  found  she  had  stretched  out  her  hand  and  taken  them,  and 
lay  in  peaceful  sleep,  with  the  quiet  teachers  folded  to  her  breast. 
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ride  out  with  dogs ;  yet  assures  you  the  box  will  be  got  off,  if  only 
enough  ladies  will  come  to  finish  the  pther  three  surplices. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Now  I  do  n't  think  you  have  ever  met  my  country  clergyman,  (you 
shall  read  his  letter  in  a  moment ;)  he  worked  his  own  garden,  trel- 
lised  his  own  vines,  and  went  himself  to  market.  The  people  in  our 
village  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  drove  his  own  cow  up  from 
the  back-lot  in  the  evening.  I  do  not  believe  this,  as  he  once  told  me 
privately  that  the  cow  was  milked  upon  shares.  He  always  took  an 
interest  in  us  when  we  were  going  out  fishing  ;  examined  our  tackle, 
and  gave  us  good  advice.  I  once  heard  him  boast  of  being  a  good 
shot,  but  birds  are  scarce  now,  and  powder  and  shot  are  dear.  He 
lounged  in  our  oflice  and  read  the  morning  paper,  and  when  he  went 
out  we  always  took  it  up  again,  because  he  had  put  a  new  interpreta- 
tion on  some  one  of  the  articles.  He  was  always  ready  to  throw  aside 
self  and  self-interest,  and  work  and  strive  and  labor  for  the  good  of 
others.  There  was  no  one  uncared  for  in  his  parish  ;  he  had  an  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  all  sick  persons,  and  was  always  ready  to  bring 
comfort  to  those  who  were  troubled,  either  in  minJ,  body  or  estate ; 
when  he  met  you,  he  gave  you  a  great  strong  grasp  of  the  hand,  which 
meant  more  than  simply,  'I  am  glad  to  see  you.' 

He  is  married,  but  here  's  his  letter ;  it  was  written  in  her  lifetime, 
but  received  after  the  white  flowers  had  been  sent  up,  and  we  had 
moved  from  the  parish. 

'March,  1857. 

'  My  Dear :  You  must  not  think  I  have  forgotteft  you  ;  daily 

have  I  remembered  you.  The  Father  of  mercies  will  make  all  your 
bed  in  your  sickness ;  hold  fast  to  the  faith,  for  underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms.  The  brightest  saints  when  about  to  be  translated 
from  earth  to  Paradise,  have  ever  been  calm  and  placid,  because  'they 
knew  in  whom  they  trusted.'  At  times  He  may  seem  to  hide  His 
face  from  you;  remember  that  He  veiled  Himself  from  His  own  Son 
upon  the  cross.  He  may  permit*  clouds  and  mists  to  intercept  your 
vision  ;  it  will  be  but  for  a  little  while  ;  faith,  like  sunshine,  will  return 
with  increased  strength ;  the  spiritual  will  triundph  over  the  mortal, 
and  all  distinist  and  despondency  shall  be  to  you  but  new  proofs  of  the 
reality  and  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 

*  Affectionately  yours,  .' 

Now,  fair  girl,  finish  your  chocolate.  The  carriage  will  be  here 
soon,  and  it 's  time  for  you  to  dress.  You  will  find  a  very  polite  man 
at  Stewart's,  ready  to  open  the  carriage-door  and  help  you  over  the 
crossing  if  necessary. 
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If  any  one  should  send  you  a  bouquet  this  evening,  you  will  of  course 
accept  it ;  yet  while  you  gaze  on  the  flowers  by  gas-light,  and  pluck 
at  them  with  your  little  gloved  hand,  just  remember  how  all  sick  per- 
sons like  to  have  them  on  the  table  by  the  bed-side. 


VI. 

JUNE. 


JuxE  is  coming  —  the  sweetest  month  of  the  summer-time.  The 
rose-buds  open  their  leaves  to  welcome  it ;  all  the  seeds  planted  in 
May-time  come  up  strong  and  healthy,  and  are  kissed  by  the  dews  of 
the  mild  evenings ;  the  birds  are  all  mated,  and  gather  straws  to 
build  soft  nests  in  the  maple  trees ;  the  little  children  feed  them  with 
crumbs  on  the  piazza ;  just  so  they  fed  them  last  year ;  they  do  not 
forget  it,  though  the  gentle  voice  that  taught  them,  and  the  hand  that 
hel[)ed  to  feed  the  birds,  are  all  silent  and  cold  —  passed  away  forever. 
Oh  !  that  r  could  close  your  buds,  beautiful  roses,  in  front  of  my  win- 
dow !  Oh !  that  I  could  make  the  birds  sing  some  soft,  plaintive 
song  in  the  twilight-time !  then  would  the  remembrances  of  other 
days  be  lighter  to  bear,  and  the  more  in  unison  with  a  broken  spirit. 

Yes,  June  is  coming,  bringing  with  it  visions  of  clear,  swift-running 
streams  up  among  the  hills  of  Sullivan.  How  well  I  know  every  inch 
of  the  ground  there  !  To-day  I  have  taken  down  my  fishing-rod  and 
l9oked  at  it ;  my  hand  trembled  when  I  held  it ;  there  was  none  of 
the  former  great  grasp  of  pleasure  in  it.  She  put  it  away  last  summer ; 
no  hands  have  touched  it  since.  I  took  it  down  from  the  same  peg 
^vhere  she  had  hung  it.  I  remembered  the  gladness  that  danced  in 
her  eyes  when  she  thought  of  all  the  great  pleasure  I  would  have.  I 
remember  how  hers  was  always  the  last  form  standing  between  the 
two  little  girls  in  the  door-way,  and  throwing  kisses  from  white  hands 
as  the  wagon  gained  the  top  of  the  big  hill  yonder.  But  to-day  I  have 
packed  my  own  carpet-bag,  and  when  I  get  up  among  the  hills  I  will 
miss  something  which  she  would  not  have  forgotten.  Pass  by,  visions 
of  other  days,  pass  by  !         • 

I  have  returned  again.  There  was  no  music  in  the  rushing  of  the 
stream ;  there  was  no  looking  forward  to  a  home  welcome.  The  two 
little  girls  were  playing  on  the  lawn,  but  there  was  no  quick  step  run- 
ning down  the  stairway,  making  haste  to  welcome  before  the  door-sill 
was  passed  ;  there  was  no  half  finished  work  on  the  little  stand  in  the 
parlor.  The  urn  sang  sorrowfully.  There  was  no  one  with  glistening 
eyes  to  listen  about  the  great  struggle  I  had  with  the  trout  hooked 
under  the  mill-dam ;  no  familiar  spirit  to  take  part  in  all  the  little  inci- 
dents that  happened,  nothing  but  the  singing  of  the  urn  and  the  tick- 
ing of  the  kitchen-clock ;  and  then  came  the  voices  of  the  little  girb, 
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calling,  '  Good-night,  papa,'  from  the  top  of  the  stairs.  The  voices 
enter  into  my  soul,  and  slowly  I  go  up  the  stairs.  The  two  little  girls, 
hand  in  hand,  are  kneeling  down  by  the  bed,  and  I  hear  them  say : 
'  God  bless  dear  papa  and  grandma,  and  all  that  the  little  ^Is  love.' 
Surely  I  miss  some  familiar  word  from  out  this  prayer,  but,  looking  up, 
see  a  bright  vision,  and  remember  that  there  is  no  need  for  them  to 
pray  any  more  for  mamma. 

June  and  the  summer-time  have  gone,  and  the  wind,  sw^eeping 
down  the  river,  rattles  the  blinds,  and  comes  in  under  the  door,  and 
shakes  the  curtains  at  the  window,  as  though  seeking  to  find  some  one 
to  blow  death  upon.  ...  I  think  how  last  year  it  was  not  disap- 
pointed, but  foufid  one  out,  and  well  remember  how  it  howled,  as  if 
rejoicing,  when  the  black  wagon  -with  the  empty  coffin  came  up  to  the 
door.  I  saw  one  of  those  same  w^agons  the  other  day  in  the  city ;  one 
can  always  tell  them  by  the  dark  color  and  high  seat. 

The  wind  finds  no  one  here  —  perhaps  it  is  satisfied ;  for  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  when  the  steamer  sailed  last  Saturday  it  was  very  calm  and 
still,  and  the  little  girls  stood  on  the  deck  waving  their  hands  till  their 
forms  faded  away  in  the  distance.         .... 

Winds  of  the  south,  kiss  the  little  girls ;  blow  not  harshly  on  them; 
bring  roses  to  their  cheeks.  Yet  kiss  them  not  suddenly,  or  in  the 
place  of  the  roses  will  come  the  crimson  flush.  Oh  !  kiss  them  gently, 
lest  you  should  bring  back  to  me  visions  of  the  long  string  of  car- 
riages, the  tolling  of  the  bell,  the  voice  of  the  priest,  the  sound  of  the 
first  shovel-ful  of  earth,  and  all  the  sorrow  that  has  been  !  Kiss  them 
lovingly,  and  bring  them  back  to  me  with  roses. 

VII. 
CHRISTMAS      AND      NEW-YEAR'S. 

Colder  than  ever  —  the  Christmas-time  coming.  I  shall  go,  as 
usual,  to  the  old  house  up  in  the  country.  The  big  logs  in  the  fire- 
place will  burn  just  as  brightly,  green  branches  will  droop  down  from 
behind  the  picture-frames,  and 'the  great  china  vases  in  the  corner 
will  once  more  wonder  why  they  are  filled  with  hemlock  and  laurel ; 
all  the  places  will  again  be  filled  at  table,  and  yet  to  me  will  there  be 
a  vacant  chair.  No  soft  voice  of  love  will  whisper  as  in  the  olden 
time  ;  no  hand  clasp  mine  when  the  health  goes  round.  The  organ  in 
the  church,  sending  out  notes  of  joy^,  will  only  sound  dirges  for  me. 
She  who,  in  other  days,  sat  there,  and,  rejoicing,  sang,  '  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest ! '  will  be  stringing  rfngel-harps,  and  singing,  '  Peace  on 
earth  —  good  will  to  men.' 
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I  shall  be  alone  at  the  Christmas-time. 

•  •••••  • 

Gather  about  me,  friends  of  other  days.  Take  the  cloth  from  the 
table ;  heap  on  the  wood,  and  draw  up  the  fire.  Let  the  wine  sparkle 
in  your  glasses,  and  tell  me  stories  of  other  times.  But  you  are  all 
young,  girls  and  boys  together.  No  shadows  have  fallen  on  you  yet ; 
but  they  will  come.    All  men,  sooner  or  later,  pass  under  the  shadow. 

•  *.•••• 

I  have  returned  from  the  old  house  in  the  country.  The  man  stood 
holding  the  same  horses  in  front  of  the  depot.  It  is  wonderful  how 
many  one  of  those  old  sleighs  can  carry.  Ours  was  over-loaded,  and 
yet  there  was  a  vacant  seat.  That  vacant  seat  always  follows  me.  It 
stands  before  me  at  the  breakfast-table  ;  it  is  next  to  me  at  dinner ; 
and  in  the  gas-light  it  is  always  rocking  to-and-fro  by  the  fire-side. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  music  in  the  sleigh-bells  ;  they  only  seem  to  be 
saying  :  '  Passing  away  —  passing  away  ! '  The  great  flood  of  light 
pouring  out  of  the  hall-door,  shows  kindly  faces  ready  to  welcome 
me  —  kindly  faces,  who  were  witli  me  last  year  when  we  sent  down  to 
the  city  for  the  roses  and  japonicas.  No  words  are  said,  but  I  give 
to  the  faces  the  kiss  of  a  brother's  love ;  and  as  we  go  in,  they  and  I 
together  remember  the  last  Christmas-time.         .  .         .         • 

The  logs  bum  late  in  the  fire  place  on  Christmas*  eve  ;  and  as  I  sit 
and  watch  them,  as  they  drop  away,  stick  by  stick,  the  voice  comes  to 
me  again  :  'Ashes  to  ashes —  dust  to  dust.'  I  cover  them  up  carefully 
witli  the  old  shovel — always  in  its  place  at  the  left-hand  corner  of  the 
franklin  ;  put  the  brass  fender  in  front  of  them,  and  turn  down  the 
old-fashioned  astral  lamp.  And  then,  when  I  get  up  to  my  room,  the 
shadow  of  the  candle  (they  have  no  gas  in  the  country)  seems  to  be 
saying : 

'No  merry  Christmas  on  the  morrow ;  no  voice  to  greet' you  with 
its  Christmas  song  ;  no  hand  to  clasp  yours  in  love;  no  one  to  go  back 
with  you  in  thought  to  the  Virgin  and  the  manger;  to  the  song  of  the 
angels ;  to  the  '  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men.'  ' 

'  The  shadow  says,  '  You  will  be  alone  on  Christmas,'  and  so  the 
shadow  and  I  lie  down  together  in  the  darkness. 

All  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  in  the  morning.  The  sun 
comes  in  bright  at  the  window.  Tliere  are  loving  voices  calling  to  me 
at  the  door  :  The  great  day  of  man's  redemption  is  ushered  in.  The 
shadow  has  left  me,  and  looking  up,  I  see  all  the  heavenly  host 
standing,  ready  to  welcome  the  day ;  and  foremost  among  them  — 
beloved,  lamented,  blessed  —  stands  one  unto  whom  a  white  robe  has 
been  given,  who  has  a  '  new  name  written,'  and  the  *  Morning  Star,' 
who  shall  not '  go  out  from  thence  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  son  or 
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the  beat  light  on  her,  for  she  is  before  the  Throne  of  God,  serving 
Him  day  and  night.'  Then  all  the  room  is  filled  with  a  voice,  and  the 
new  song  coming  downward  is  saying : 

'Worthy  art  Thou,  O  Lord!  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and 
power ;  for  Thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy 
blood.  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that 
sitteth  on  the  Throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever ! ' 

Then,  when  the  song  has  floated  away,  I  remember  that  she  died  in 
peace  and  charity  with  the  world  —  died  with  white  roses  in  her  hand, 
and  looking  on  the  flower-cross.         .... 

So  she  and  I  keep  our  Christmas  together  in  our  hearts. 


Eleven,  by  the  village  clock !  The  old  year  is  passing  away !  '  It 
has  been  snowing  all  the  morning.  The  big  flakes  came  down  gently 
and  silently  at  first,  and  nestled  themselves  among  the  roots  of  the 
frosted  grass ;  but  as  I  look  out  now,  I  see  that  they  have  overtopped 
the  grass  —  the  whole  earth  is  covered,  and  so  the  old  year  passes 
away,  wrapped  in  a  clean  white  shroud ;  the  new  year  walking  in, 
makes  foot-prints  on  the  snow,  and  knocking  at  my  door,  wishes  me 
happiness.  There  is  a  vision  of  flowers  in  its  hand  —  are  these  japoni- 
cas  ?  Ah !  no,  they  are  fresh  roses,  made  white  with  snow-flakes ;  so 
I  take  them,  and  long  for  happiness,  and,  looking  on  them,  remember 
that  always  in  the  summer-time  there  are  many  bright,  fresh  flowers 
blooming  in  our  forests,  which,  though  they  apparently  wither  and  die 
under  the  earliest  of  our  October  frosts,  yet  come  up  again  in  the 
spring,  and  bud  and  bloom,  and  bear  as  sweet,  fresh,  fragrant  flowers 
as  before ;  and  so  I  wonder  if  my  happiness  will  ever  come  back,  and 
love  be  fresh  again,  as  it  was  in  my  spring-time. 

Throwing  myself  back  in  the  chair,  I  dream  once  more  of  that  city 
where  there  is  neither  the  ending  nor  beginning  of  years  —  that  city  of 
which  you  and  I  who  are  left,  know  nothing,  nothing  of  its  walls, 
nothing  of  its  gates  of  pearl,  nothing  o£  the  twelve  angels  guarding  the 
gates,  nothing  of  its  streets,  or  of  its  river,  nothing  of  its  white  and 
jeweled  throne ;  nothing  of  its  seven  golden  candle-sticks,  and  of  the 
great  Book  of  Records  kept' there.  I  remember  that  those  who  have 
'  gone  before '  know  all  these  things,  and  that  you  and  I,  having  firm 
faith,  may  come  in  our  turn  to  their  full  knowledge,  if  we  do  but  only 
so  live  that,  when  our  Summons  comes,  we  may  be  found  without  the 
dust  of  the  world  clinging  to  the  wheels  of  our  pilgrimage. 

•  •  •  •  .  •  • 

Then  I  gather  up  the  flowers  left  by  the  new  year,  and,  rising  from 
the  chair,  wonder  whether  happiness  is  a  reality  or  a  dream. 
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ITeiie  comes  Tom,  the  crazy  man ! 

]^oys,  make  ready  as  fast  as  you  can  ; 

Scrape  up  the  dust  and  throw  it  before  him, 

And  make  him  believe  the  wind  blows  it  o'er  him : 

Then  with  curses  he  *11  load  the  air, 

And  his  horrible  blood-shot  eyes  will  glare, 

As  he  strikes  with  impotent  rage  about, 

As  if  ho  were  putting  a  host  to  rout 

Poor  old  Tom,  the  crazy  man, 
With  his  long  gray  hair  and  his  face  like  tan, 
lias  roamed,  the  target  of  sportive  jeers, 
About  the  village  for  years  and  years. 
Whenever  he  passes  the  cross-roads'  store, 
The  loungers  within  all  crowd  to  the  door, 
And  ply  him  with  questions  to  rouse  his  ire 
And  see  him  grow  red  like  the  blacksmith's  fire. 

Some  of  the  villagers  —  gray  old  men  — 
Say  they  remember  the  lunatic  when 
He  was  sound  of  mind  and  comely  of  mien : 
Only  to  think  such  a  time  has  been ! 
But  now  even  they,  in  spite  of  themselves. 
Laugh  when  the  boys,  like  mischievous  elves, 
Tease  him  with  pranks  till  he  roars  with  rage, 
And  then  with  kindness  his  anger  assuage. 


Poor  old  Tom  !  a  fresh-heaped  mound 

In  the  church-yard,  tells  of  the  rest  he  has  found. 

There,  with  his  head  'gainst  a  moss-grown  stone. 

He  lay  one  morning,  cold  and  alone. 

As  they  tore  his  ragged  shirt  apart 

To  feel,  if  they  might,  the  beat  of  his  heart. 

They  found  a  locket  of  soft  brown  hair. 

Tied  by  a  ribbon,  suspended  there  : 

And  the  name  engraved  thereon,  they  say. 

Was  the  same  that  was  carved  on  the  stone  where  he  lay. 
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HOW      I      COMMENCED      'COUNTRT     LIPB.» 

I  AM  a  farmer.  They'called  me  a  *  city-farmer,'  when  I  first  *weut 
at  it.'  I  use  Mapes'  subsoil  plough ;  I  have  a  horse-power  and  mow- 
ing-machine :  also  machines  for  threshing,  sawing,  churning,  etc.  etc 
I  dig  potatoes  and  hoe  com. 

My  fHend  the  Colonel  tells  me  the  Knickebbookkr  never  publishes 
communications  from  a  farmer's  pen.*  Very  likely;  but  I^ shall  nev- 
ertheless '  let  her  slide.' 

I  was  always  particularly  fond  of  the  country.  When  a  child  I 
used  to  dream  of  broad  green  fields,  waving  grain,  clover,  the  hum- 
ming of  bees ;  flowers,  strawberries  and  cream,  and  pork-and-beans. 
Hay-making  was  superb :  drinking  warm  milk  magnificent.  At  col- 
lege I  wrote  many  essays  on  the  subject.  My  oration  at  the  Junior 
Exhibition  was,  *  The  Country ; '  and  at  Commencement,  ^  The  Dig- 
nity of  Labor.'  I  received  the  degree  of  A.B.,  (rendered  by  a  class- 
mate, who  had  the  Latin  Oration, '  A.  Bustee.)  I  spent  a  year  in 
the  country ;  went  West ;  got  lost  on  a  *  grand  prairie ; '  killed 
prairie-hens  by  the  bushel,  and  finally  wound  up  my  tour  by  purchas- 
ing three  '  eighties.' 

Returning,  entered  a  law-office;  read  all  the  books  on  ^Real 
Estate,'  from  Blackstone  to  Hilliard ;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar ;  and 
wound  up  that  affair,  by  &lling  head-over-heels  in  love  with  a  very 
beautiful  and  accomplished  girl. 

I  had  chosen  law  as  a  profession,  and  it  was  arranged  that  we 
should  be  married  as  soon  as  I  was  established  in  business.  I  was 
troubled  with  many  doubts  about  my  capacity  for  the  law.  I  could 
pettifog  tolerably  well :  my  preceptor  said  I  would  certainly  succeed, 
and  make  a  good  lawyer ;  and  he  being  a  Judge,  should  have  judged 
correctly.  I  rather  thought  not.  I  had  many  longings  for  a  rural 
life :  heard  many  constantly  speaking  of  it  in  the  highest  terms : 
What  life  so  delightful  as  a  &rmer's  ?  what  profession  so  lucrative  ? 
what  life  afforded  so  much  leisure  for  reading,  thinking,  writing,,  and 
having  a  good  time  generally?  so  free  from  care  and  vexation  of 
spirit  ?  Every  one  wished  for  a  fiurm ;  every  one  was  going  to  retire 
to  a  farm,  and  &tten  his  own  pigs,  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange  his 
affairs  for  so  doing. 
I  began  to  think  of  the  subject ;  became  excited ;  was  more  and 

*  A  GRKAT  mistake,  tell  the  Colohel.  Not  ft  few  of  the  cleverest  firee-and-easy  country  sketches 
which  have  appeared  in  our  pages,  have  come  from  Just  snch  *  city-farmers '  as  the  writer  of  the 
present  article.  —  Edroi. 
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«  » 

more  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  was  ray  vocation ;  a  country 
life  was  one  I  had  always  liked. :  what  a  fool  to  force  myself  out  of 
the  direction  of  my  natural  tastes !     I  could  work,  and  should  be  get- 
ting a  stock  of  health  very  different  from  that  usually  acquired  in  an 
office.     I  talked  over  the  matter  with  my  '  intended.'     She  was  de- 
lighted with  the  idea :  '  it  was  so  sweet  to  be  always  in  the  country ; 
to  run  over  the  fields ;  to  wander  through  wood  and  brake,  and  re- 
cline under  shady  trees:    ^patuloe  recuhans  sub  tegmine  fagi:'*  to 
always  have  horsey  at  one's  command ;  to  feed  and  fondle  animals, 
and  raise  poultry;  and  then,  should  we  not  always  be  together?   Oh! 
ecstasy  !     Do  let  us  go  and  live  on  a  farm  ! 

Of  course  we  were  fitted  for  farm-life,  it  was  so  very  simple.  "We 
could  and  would  work :  but  that  would  be  necessary  only  for  a  very 
few  years :  for  was  it  not  lucrative  —  very,  very  lucrative  ?  And  then 
what  pleasure  to  w^ork  for  those  we  love,  and  that  work,  too,  on  a 
farm.  We  should  live  so  eozily,  could  read  so  many  books  together 
during  the  long  winter  evenings,  while  the  winds  were  whistling,  and 
the  snow  drifting  against  the  windows. 

That  conversation,  and  the  two  soft  arms  around  my  neck,  with 
several  kisses,  decided  the  matter,  and  made  me  a  farmer:  a  farmer  . 
and  dairyman  of  Herkimer  County. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  near  a  thriving  village,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  hills  which  nearly  rise  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  lay 
one  hundred  acres,  which  had  belonged  to  my  family.  It  was  in  a 
very  romantic  region  ;  a  lovely  spot  for  poet  or  painter. 

That  farm  was  tn'me^  under  the  will  of  my  most  excellent  father.  I 
had  offered  it  for  sale  many  times,  chiefly  through  a  tenant,  who 
rented  the  premises  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  He  had  been 
on  the  place  several  years ;  was  always  talking  of  leaving ;  thought 
the  rent  high,  and  said  he  labored  incesvsantly  to  find  me  a  purchaser. 
No  purchaser  ever  came,  and  how  I  blessed  my  stars  that  he  never 
had  come. 

I  packed  up  my  trunk  and  started  for  Herkimer  County.  It  was 
in  August :  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  '  heated  term : '  no  rain ;  not  a 
breath  of  air :  the  great  red  sun  came  out  every  day  like  a  ball  of 
fire ;  the  very  pavements  scorched  youi  feet.  Arrived  at  the  farm,  I 
found  they  were  busy  at  haying.  IIow  pleasant  it  was  to  be  in  the 
country!  Here  was  air,  room,  and  shade  —  beautiful  scenery,  hill, 
dale,  and  waving  woodland.  IIow  the  lusty  arms  rolled  up  the  hay ; 
how  cheerily  the  work  went  on ;  what  appetites,  what  health.  I  felt 
I  had  chosen  rightly  :  in  the  country  only  was  happiness  to  be  found. 
I  ran  over  my  farm :  was  struck  with  the  great  quantity  of  stones 
lying  about  in  all  directions:  never  had  noticed  it  before.  I  fre- 
quently heard  the  mowers  exclaim,  ^R-i-p!  there  she  goes!'  followed 
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by  some  very  large  words,  as  the  sharp  scythe  grappled  with  and  en- 
deavored to  decapitate  a  '  hard  head.  I  thought  the  large  boy  who 
had  charge  of  the  grindstone  earned  his  money ;  and  subsequent  ex- 
perience in  that  line  has  confirmed  that  impression..  I  saw  a  sort  of 
rubbish  inclosing  several  fields :  was  told  it  was  a  fence,  though  my 
tenant  added  that  he  had  for  the  last  few  years  used  a  boy  and  dog 
as  fencing  material ;  he  found  it  '  a  good  institution  ; '  less  laborious 
and  less  expensive  than  rails :  '  they  did  the  thing  up  to  the  handle.* 

The  buildings  would  have  delighted  an  artist.  I  could  discover  no 
doors  to  the  barns :  their  places  were  supplied  by  rails  thrown  across, 
forming  a  very  substantial  fence.  On  one  side  of  the  large  barn  I 
counted  three  boards ;  but  then  that  side  was  already  filled  with  hay, 
and  the  roof  was  good.  The  house  was  in  somewhat  better  condi- 
tion ;  many  of  the  windows  had  been  boarded  up,  which  njy  tenant 
said  made  it  much  cooler  in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter;  'too 
many  windows  made  it  bad.'  It  was  an  old-fashioned  house,  solidly 
put  together,  and  had  resisted  time  and  tenants  tolerably  well. 

There  were  a  few  noble  trees  standing  in  the  lawn,  but  the  shrub- 
bery had  long  since  fallen  before  tlse  bon  vivans  of  the  herd :  not  a 
vestige  remained ;  for  this  being  the  best  inclosed  part  of  the  farm, 
was  used  as  a  night-pasture  and  general  '  pound.' 

I  had  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  bank :  this  was  the  amount  of  my 
capital.  I  had  intended  it  for  the  purchase  of  my  law  library,  and 
setting  up  in  business,  but  on  a  farm  fifteen  hundred  dollars  would  go 
a  long'way. 

I  determined  to  repair  the  house  and  out-buildings ;  and  thought  I 
could  do  it  for  two  hundred  dollars ;  I  had  several  carpenters  to  ex- 
amine and  make  estimates.  They  thought  it  could  be  done :  selected 
four :  they  did  not  like  to  work  by  the  job :  job-work  never  gave  sat- 
isfaction :  advised  me  to  hire  by  the  day.  Hired  by  the  day,  and 
went  to  work  in  earnest.  We  tore  down  and  put  up ;  shingled,  un- 
dersilled,  and  put  in  beams :  teams  were  set  drawing  lumber,  and 
lime,  and  stone,  and  sand,  and  brick,  "Went  into  the  woods  and 
chopped,  and  scored,  and  hewed ;  the  oxen  hauled  it  down :  the 
whole  lawn  was  covered  with  the  long,  smooth  sticks.  A  foohsh 
neighbor  thought  we  were  '  going  to  build  a  village ; '  but  my  head-car- 
penter soon  showed  him  that  he '  did  n't  know  quite  so  much  as  he 
thought  he  did.' 

Ah  me  !  were  not  those  rare  times?  Was  it  not  delightful  to  work 
on  a  farm ;  to  build  one's  own  house ;  to  sit  down  among  the  clean 
chips  in  the  shady  grove,  and  take  our  luncheon  from  the  great  bas- 
ket ?  What  a  scrambling  for  the  best  blocks  and  slabs,  on  which  to  sit 
and  place  our  food  ;  jack-knives  were  at  a  premium.  And'  then  the 
sound  of  the  horn  winding  and  echoing  along  the  hills ;  the  dropping 
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of  sharp  bright  axes ;  the  walk  through  the  fields ;  the  hearty  me^ ; 
the  song,  the  scuffles !    Ah !  yes : 

A  farmer's  life  is  the  life,  my  boys. 
The  life,  my  boj^s,  the  life,  my  boys: 
A  farmer's  life,  and  a  farmer's  wife. 
Free  from  care  and  free  from  strife, 
With  plenty  of  girls  and  plenty  of  1)oys, 
You  get  all  the  joys^ without  all  the  noise 
Of  the  world.     Hurrah !     Hurrah  ! 
Hurrah  for  a  life  on  the  farm  ! 

I  have  a  slight  impression  that  that  song  was  sung  several  times  by 
the  wood-choppers  and  myself  that  season,  and  it  seemed  to  be  very 
pleasant  out  in  the  deep  woods.  I  sometimes  thought  the  trees  would 
tumble  down  when  we  got  into  the  chorus,  but  they  did  n't. 

On  the  first  of  November  the  whole  affair  was  finished ;  and  the 
boys  celebrated  that  event  by  getting  all  the  girls  in  the  neighbor- 
hood together,  and  '  raking  it  down '  to  the  time  of  two  violins.  I 
had  never  seen  '  real  dancing '  before :  the  whole  earth  shook  under 
the  vigorous  shuffling  '  of  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; '  but  the  carpenters 
assured  me  the  out-buildings  were  safe,  and  would  stand. 

During  tlie  early  part  of  the  evening  I  lost  the  extremities  of  my 
best  coat,  at  '  catch  me  who  can ;'  they  parted  just  at  the  waist ;  and 
so  great  was  the  tramping  of  feet  that  I  did  not  discover  the  loss  until 
I  had  gone  several  times  round  the  ring,  and  gaining  on  my  fjdr  pur- 
suer, came  up  behind  and  saw  the  black  flags  waving  over  her  head. 
French  broadcloth  stood  below  par  at  that  market :  but  then  I  saw 
many  pleasant  faces  looking  at  me  during  the  rest  of  the  night. 

My  tenant  next  morning  informed  me  he  had  cleared  by  the  opera- 
tion seven  dollars  and  fourteen  cents,  and  that  he  considered  ^  a  fuddle' 
'  a  good  institution,'  especially  if  '  every  thing  was  done  up  to  the 
handle.'  Settled  with  carpenters,  masons,  laborers,  tradesmen,  etc. 
etc.,  and  found  by  careful  estimation  that  I  was  out  of  pocket  just 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  one  cent,  all  told.  The  head 
carpenter  '  could  not  believe  it ; '  said  '  there  must  be  a  mistake.'  I 
thought  very  likely,  for  bank  accounts  are  usually  incorrect,  and  addi- 
tion '  is  a  hard  road  to  travel,  I  believe.' 

That  fall  we  put  up  quite  a  string  of  fence  with  hewed  timber,  and 
it  looked  remarkably  neat  and  substantial.  Purchased  hay,  grain, 
etc.,  of  my  tenant ;  and  by  calling  the  last  year's  rent  fifty  dollars,  he 
agreed  to  vacate  the  premises.  Hired  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the 
farm ;  went  home  ;  ^vas  married  ;  shipped  all  kinds  of  furniture  and 
curious  things ;  bid  good-by  to  our  friends,  and  was  off  to  our  new 
home. 

We  arrived  on  the  fifteenth  of  December.    There  had  been  a  &I1 
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of  snow,  and  we  came  np  from  the  village  in  an  open  sleigh.  The 
day  was  lovely ;  the  air  delicious ;  and  how  1  eautiful  the  hills  looked. 
Millions  of  frosty  gems  flashed  from  the  trees ;  and  what  a  magnifi- 
cent prospect  from  the  lawn.  '  "Was  it  not  truly  a  delightful  spot  ? ' 
*  and  how  glorious  it  must  he  in  summer.' 

We  were  very  busy  and  very  happy  in  arranging  our  furniture, 
books,  pictures,  etc.  etc.  My  man  had  filled  the  cellar  with  fruit  and 
vegetables,  hauled  up  the  winter's  wood,  and  put  up  the  stoves. 

Every  body  called  on  us,  and  we  returned  every  body's  call.  We 
congratulated  ourselves  many  times  on  our  pleasant  home  and  bright 
prospects  for  the  future.  I  was  advised  to  go  into  the  dairy  business, 
as  easy,  pleasant,  and  very  profitable.  My  neighbor  —  pious  and 
estimable  citizen  —  came  up  one  day  and  informed  me  that  he  was 
going  out  of  the  business:  bis  land  needed  ploughing:  he  had  fifty 
cows,  and  proposed  selling  one-half  of  the  best  to  me;  would  work 
off  the  rest  to  drovers,  etc.  I  went  down  and  looked  at  the  animals ; 
selected  some  of  the  finest-looking,  but  was  told  they  were  nearly 
worthless  for  milk  —  he  did  n't  wish  to  take  advantage  of  me.  I 
agreed  to  let  him  pick  me  out  twenty-four  of  the  choice  cows,  and  paid 
for  them  '  according.'  Drove  the  cows  home  :  heard  a  few  days  after 
that  my  neighbor  had  changed  his  mind  about  ploughing  up ;  would  n't 
sell  any  more  cows,  but  would  buy  to  replace  those  sold,  and  *  run  his 
dairy  another  season.'  The  individual  smiled  when  he  told  me :  pro- 
bably he  was  pleased  at  the  great  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  I 
should  make  from  my  animals. 

My  man  told  me  he  fearefl  there  was  hardly  hay  enough  for  stock  ; 
told  him  to  feed  carefully,  and  see  that  nothing  was  wasted.  Occa- 
sionally looked  at  my  stock :  noticed  them  particularly  in  the  spring. 
Never  saw  a  greater  number  of  ribs  in  one  collection — never.  Was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  nothing  had  been  wasted  in  the  shape  of  fodder. 
Commenced  feeding  grain :  was  called  away,  and  was  absent  several 
d^ys.  Attended  county  court:  came  back  and  found  twenty  very 
small  cows  and  oxen  shut  up  together  in  one  of  the  empty  bams. 
They  were  crying  most  piteously,  and  my  whole  dairy,  sympathizing 
with  them,  *  brayed  horrible  discord : ' 

'  Attjentive  to  their  cry,  my  *  laVrer*  paused    . 
And  turned  to  me  his  visage,  and  then  spake : ' 

Learned  that  the  miniature  animals  had  had  no  food  for  the  last  two 
days :  expostulated  with  him  for  such  barbarity,  and  was  told  that 
this  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  best  dairymen  to  obtain  a  good 
*  runnet.'  What  in  the  deuce  was  that  f  It  was  explained  :  toward 
evening  made  some  remarks  to  wife,  on  the  sufferings  of  the  animal 
creation  in  general,  and  of  ours  in  particular.    She  became  very  much 
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excited  ;  said  it  was  a  '  burning  shame ; '  that  the  '  poor  little  daslings' 
should  bo  fed  ;  and  hastened  to  the  bam  to  give  orders  and  see  them 
obeyed ;  finished  shaving  and  followed  after.  Met  wife  retaraing,  and 
weeping  bitterly.  I  could  n't  discover  for  some  time  what  it  was  all 
about ;  but  at  Iqngth  gathered  between  the  sobs  that  there  was  not 
even  '  one  little  bossy '  in  the  barn ;  nothing  but  two  long  rows  of 
hides :  she  said  the  bnite  of  a  man  was  laughing  heartily,  although 
for  her  part  she  could  not  tell  at  what.  Comforted  my  little  wife, 
and  went  on  to  the  barn,  where  I  found  a  load  of  the  *  poor  little  dar- 
lings '  stripped  of  their  habiliments,  and  laid  out  in  state  on  a  stone- 
bout,  preparatory  to  being  hauled  to  their  last  resting-place  in  the 
deep  and  quiet  wood.    How  ghastly  they  looked  —  poor  babes,  they 

bad 

*  AX  obscure  funeral : 

No  trophy,  sword,  nor  Imtclimcnt  o'er  their  hones, 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation/ 

I  commenced  learning  to  milk :  felt  somewhat  timid  on  my  one- 
legged  seat,  under  an  animal :  could  n't  get  the  stream  into  the  paiL 
My  hands  becai^e  painful,  but  I  was  determined  to  learn :  so  I  exerted 
all  my  strength ;  when  suddenly  '  the  stars  shone : '  I  was  felled  to  the 
earth  ;  the  milk  flew,  and  the  pail  and  stool  were  trodden  under  foot. 
I  picked  myself  up  and  left.  The  dairy-maid  and  man  seemed  to  me 
mightily  tickled  at  something  as  I  stepped  out  the  door :  I  did  n't  in- 
quire as  to  what. 

I  noticed  one  day  that  some  of  my  cows  were  lame :  they  grew 
worse ;  but  I  could  n't  tell  what  was  the  matter.  My  neighbors  saw 
them :  they  did  n't  know ;  but  thought  it  was  the  *  hoof-ail.'  I  got  a 
cow-doctor,  and  he  pronounced  it  that  disease,  for  which  there  was  no 
cure.  More  were  taken  lame;  it  was  evidently  going  through  my 
whole  stock  :  I  was  taken  myself  about  this  time  with  a  slight  attack 
of  the  blues,  but  put  on  a  '  stiff"  upper  lip.'  Heard  of  a  latge  dairy- 
man who  was  treating  the  disease  scientifically  and  successfully  iu  Jiis 
own  dairy :  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him  engaged  at  the  worL 
The  foot  of  the  annual  was  drawn  up  with  a  rope,  which  was  fastened 
to  a  beam ;  an  assistant  steadied  the  leg,  while  '  the  boss  *  cut  out  the 
centre  of  the  foot.  The  blood  flowed  freely,  and  he  was  several  times 
thrown  down 'and  against  the  side  of  the  barn.  He  informed  me  that 
it  was  a  very  la^borious  practice,  but  that  he  was  determined  to  *  kill 
or  cure.'     I  could  not  doubt  it. 

I  concluded  not  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  that  practitioner: 
went  home  and  procured  '  Youatt : '  found  a  remedy,  and  applied  it 
with  success.  Subsequently  I  learned  that  the  foot-operator  had 
drawn  out  half  his  dairy  into  the  woods,  and  finished  the  business  by 
applying  a  smart  stroke  of  the  axe  to  the  head  of  each  aninoaL 
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My  cows  became  much  weakened  by  the  disease.  We  kept  the 
valetudinarians  in  the  barn  ;  and  I  here  first  learned  the  art  of  lifting 
an  animal  in  feeble  health.  My  man  and  I  performed  that  pleasing 
operation  twice  a  day  for  some  weeks.  Gave  orders  to  the  attendants 
on  no  account  to  let  their  patients  leave  the  barn.  I  came  home  firom 
the  village  one  warm,  sunny  day,  just  as  the  ground  was  breaking  up, 
and  found  three  of  those  in  ill-health  —  out  and  down.  My  man  was 
exerting  all  his  strength  at  the  extremity  of  an  animal :  he  '  could  n't 
come  it,'  he  said :  I  gave  him  my  assistance :  we  '  could  n't  make  a 
raise.'    I  think  I  swore  '  somedele,'  but  I  won't  be  certain. 

*  WORDS  well  dispost, 


Have  secrete  poure  t'  appease  inflamdd  rage.' 

Went  into  the  house  :  wife  and  girl  proposed  to  help.  We  raised  the 
animal  and  stabled  her :  commenced  at  the  second,  and  became  ex- 
cited :  was  not  noticing  any  thing  about,  and  had  got  her  half-way  up, 
when  I  heard  a  shout  of  laughter.  My  friend  the  Colonel,  with  a 
w^hole  bevy  of  ladies  from  the  village,  were  surveying  the  operation 
from  their  carriage.  He  was  anxious  to  learn  how  we  liked  farming ; 
had  come  up  to  make  a  call,  and  see  how  we  were  getting  along. 
That  cow  was  dropped  on  the  spot ;  and  I  told  my  man  to  hunt  up  a 
couple  of  fellows  and  get  the  animals  out  of  sight,  and  '  hereafter  to 
obey  orders.' 

This  spring,  horses  were  high  :  I  had  used  through  the  winter  a  pair 
which  a  gentleman  from  the  village  had  wished  me  to  take  for  their 
keeping.  It  was  May,  and  he  wanted  the  animals.  Went  about  thcv 
country  and  endeavored  to  get  a  team.  Horses  were  often  brought  to 
me  for  sale,  but  they  ranged  too  high  for  my  purse.  One  day  two 
men  came  with  a  pair :  price  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  they  were 
good-sized  animals,  and  tolerably  well  matched.  I  rather  liked  their 
appearance  :  thought  I  would  purchase :  drove  them  round  the  lawn  . 
and  put  them  before  a  loaded  wagon :  they  moved  it  easily ;  were 
only  seven  years  old,  and  seemed  kind  and  gentle.  I  was  not  aware 
tlien  that  horses  in  this  region  never  get  beyond  seven  years  of  age. 

I  noticed  a  peculiarity  about  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  animals : 
'  What  made  that  horse's  mouth  Icfek  so  ? '  '  Which  horse  ?  ichere  f 
did  n't  see  any  thing.'  We  opened  the  mouth  and  found  Ihe  lower 
jaw  stunted ;  it  had  stopped  growing  after  getting  half  the  length  of 
its  mate.  The  man  thought  it  did  look  a  little  singular,  but  never 
thought  of  it  before.  The  other  man  said  *  that  was  nothing ; '  it  was 
^  2L parrot-mouth:'*  quite  common* in  the  country,  and  was  sign  of  a 
tough  beast ;  did  n't  hurt  the  animal  at  all,  and  would  never  be  noticed.' 
I  examined  the  limbs  of  both,  and  made  an  offer.  That  team  was  pur- 
chased '  at  a  bargain '  for  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  cash  in 
hand. 
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I  li!i(l  a  rare  time  with  those  colts.  Poor  old  fellows !  what  quanti- 
ties of  air  they  listed  :  how  tliey  labored  with  the  atmosphere  :  what 
bhists  they  blew  from  their  smokhig  nostrils ! 

Parrot  was  a  miglity  dainty  eater  of  grass ;  I  often  saw  him  down 
on  his  knees  taking  Iiis  meals, .after  he  was  turned  out  to  pasture. 
Tlie  Colonel  called  him  the  'pious  horse;'  but  he  grew  thinner,  and 
thinner ;  and  I  was  forced  to  keej)  him  in  the  stable,  on  oats  and  soft 
mashes. 

It  was  the  tenth  of  May:  for  the  last  week  there  had  been  frequent 
showers.  The  sun  came  out  warm,  and  the  great  snow-banks  of  the 
week  before  were  all  gone.  Vegetation  began  to  shoot  up  vigorously ; 
trees  were  putting  forth  their  leaves  ;  while  the  robin,  the  oriole,  and 
phoebe-bird  were  busy  building  their  nests  in  the  branches,  and  filling 
the  air  with  melody. 

Our  cows  were  turned  out  to  pasture :  they  were  now  perfectly 
heallliy,  and  in  tolerable  condition,  but  gave  very  little  milk.  We 
exi)ectecl,  however,  from  the  change  of  food,  to  have  a  tremendous  in- 
crease, and  then  cheese-making  would  commence.  Parrot  and  his 
mate  were  harnessed  and  attached  to  one  of  Mason's  best  ploughs,  and 
brought  round  to  the  garden  ;  and  I  for  the  first  time  really  took'hold 
of  tlie  handles  of  that  implement  with  the  full  determination  not  to 
look  back ;  for  the  spring  had  opened  and  farm-work  was  now  to  com- 
mence in  earnest. 

And  this  is  the  way  I  commenced  farming. 


TITE      MAID      OP      THE      CEDAR. 

As  bright  us  Aurora  when,  Rparkling  with  dew, 
The  roseate  Hours  from  the  Orient  lead  her, 

Or  the  <iucen  of  the  host  in  the  astral  review, 
is  the  maiden  who  bloom»  on  the  banks  of  the  Cedar. 

Her  steps  are  as  light  as  the  steps  of  the  fawn, 
As  it  brushes  the  dew  from  the  lips  of  the  daisies ; 

And  her  thoughts  are  as  j^ure  as  the  argents  of  dawn, 
Wheu,  fresh  with  its  splendor,  the  mountain-top  blazes. 

Her  cheeks  are  as  red  as  the  daughters  of  June ; 

Her  fves,  like  tlic  dove's,  are  with  innocence  beaming; 
And  her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  cedars  in  bloom. 

Or  the  nieudows  with  tulips  and  butter-cups  teeming. 

Her  voice  is  as  soft  as  the  thnish's  refrain ; 

The  songsters  of  Love  and  of  Truthfulness  feed  her: 
At  home  with  the  flowers  and  the  (luecn  of  the  train. 
Is  the  maiden  that  blooms  on  the  banks  of  the  Cedar. 
Duhmiu^,  (Iowa,)  Marchj  18ft0. 


J.  c. 
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LOATK'S     RETRIBUTION. 

I. 

In  her  boudoir  proudly  musing,  Dora's  lip  was  curled  in  scorn, 
For  the  lover  lately  sueing,  from  her  door-way  now  had  gone  ; 
He  had  brought  a  costly  present,  purchased  in  no  earthly  mart. 
At  her  feet  he  humbly  laid  it  —  a  warm,  throbbing,  human  heart : 
Many  precious  things  within  it  bad  been  treasured  up  with  care. 
Would  she  take  it  or  reject  it  ?    Untold  wealth  was  centred  there. 

II.      • 
*T  was  a  gift  of  priceless  value,  for  within  it  were  enshrined 
Tender  memories  fondly  cherished,  dawning  hopes  yet  undefined ; 
Noble,  high-born  aspirations,  stern  resolves  to  do  and  dare ; 
In  the  great  life-battle  truly  he  will  take  no  coward's  share : 
Graven  on  the  inmost  portals  was  the  name  he  loved  the  best  — 
Hope  and  Memory  sang  it  ever,  lulling  present  toils  to  rest 

III. 

At  her  feet  he  humbly  laid  it,  that  warm,  throbbing,  human  heart. 
Thence  he  raised  it,  sorely  bleeding :  were  the  wounds  from  foeman's  dart  ? 
Oh !  how  bravely  had  he  borne  them  —  but  from  one  whose  love  he  craved 
With  such  longing  that  to  win  it  fiercest  dangers  would  be  braved. 
It  was  hard  to  bear  that  scorning,  it  was  sad  to  feel  that  gaze 
Withering  all  the  hopes  within  him,  garnered  up  through  happier  days ! 

IT. 

So  in  bitterness  they  parted,  so  in  grief  he  turned  away, 
All  his  heart-wealth  gone  forever,  turned  to  face  the  stern  to-day ; 
From  the  dream-loom  of  the  future  he  must  tear  one  golden  thread, 
Intertwined  through  all  the  texture.    Now,  how  colorless  and  dead 
Seems  its  dimmed  and  tarnished  glory  ;§while  the  music  of  the  past 
Haunts  his  soul  with  mocking  whispers :  he  will  conquer  them  —  at  last ! 

▼. 

In  her  boudoir  calmly  musing,  Dora's  lip  may  curl  in  pride, 
From  the  homage  lately  proffered,  she  may  turn  her  thoughts  aside. 
Love  will  have  its  retribution :  there  will  come  to  her  an  hour 
When  a  presence  now  undreamed  of  o'er  her  spirit  shall  have  power ; 
When  a  foot-fall  on  the  carpet,  or  a  shadow  in  the  street, 
Or  a  mere  word  lightly  spoken,  shall  awake  heart-echoes  sweet. 

VI. 

Love  will  have  its  retribution,  and  the  gift  she  hath  despised, 
In  the  dim  unknown  hereafter,  shall  be  truly  known  and  prized ; 
For  the  step  for  which  she  listens,  carelessly  shall  pass  her  by, 
And  the  voice  whose  music  soothes  her  with  its  far-off  melddy. 
Breathes  fond  words  elsewhere.    Her  idol  shall  be  utterly  destroyed, 
And  Love,  the  stern  iconoclast,  will  leave  the  heart-niche  void  I 
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Treason  op  Charles  Lee  :  Mnjor-Gcneral,  Second  in  Command  of  the  American  Armj 
of  the  Revolution.  By  Gkor(.'e  II.  Mooue,  Librarian  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society. 
New-York  :  Cuarlls*  Scuibnkr,  Number  124  Grand-street. 

Until  \vc  had  read  Washington  Ikving's  Life  of  Washington,  we  had  derived 
from  the  contemporaneous  history  of  this  period  of  our  Revolution  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  true  character  of  Major-Gcneral  Charles  Lee.  And  even  in 
Irving's  work,  it  was  the  force  of  the  facts  recorded,  rather  than  in  any  com- 
ment upon  the  same,  which  gave  us  the  clue  to  the  motives  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  sly,  treacherous,  and  therefore  most  dangerous  arch-traitor.  Whoso  looks 
upon  any  picture  of  *  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,'  or  the  *  Battle  of 
Trenton'  or  *  Princeton,'  should  never  dissociate  from  his  mind  that  ^forlorn 
hope,'  Major-General  Lee  ;  loitering  in  the  back-ground,  skulking  from  duty  on 
the  basest  of  subterfuges,  and  maligning  in  private  letters,  written  in  the  height 
of  the  great  emergency,  his  patriot  Chief,  who  was  vainly  laboring  to  bring  him- 
self and  the  troops  under  his  command,  to  the  General's  support^  in  his  immi- 
nent peril 

Mr.  Moore,  fully  competent  to  his  task,  has  set  *  Major-General  Lee,'  in  this 
unpretending  volume*  upon  a  pedesUU  of  infamy,  which  will  make  of  him  an  'ex- 
ample '  at  least,  if  not  a  *  warning.'  llis  essay,  which  we  remember  was  read  by 
himself  before  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  some  few  months  ago,  presents 
to  the  world,  for  the  first  time,  the  positive  proofs  of  the  treason  of  Grcn^ral  Lee  ; 
and  fully  indicates  their  relation  to  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution.  I^hc- 
similes  are  given  of  the  original  *  Plan  of  Treason  ; '  and,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, of  the  letter  to  General  Gates,  written  by  General  Lee  just  before  his 
capture.  The  first  is  the  document  which  suggested  the  important  volume  be- 
fore us.  *  Its  authenticity,'  remarks  the  writer,  *  will  bear  the  most  thorou^  in- 
vestigation.' When  it  was  first  brought  to  him,  he  informs  us,  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  examine  it  any  farther  than  was  necassary  to  satisfy  himself  of  its 
genuineness,  *  by  those  tests  with  which  all  scholars  are  familiar ; '  a  restriction 
to  which  he  submitted  upon  the  undoubted  assurance  that  the  same  conditions 
had  been  and  would  be  imposed  upon  every  one  to  whom  it  had  been  or  would 
be  shown.  He  purchased  the  manuscripts  a  few  days  afterward,  and  found  him- 
*  self  ^  in  sole  possession  of  papers  of  the  most  startling  character ;  a  po^t  key  to 
some  of  the  strangest  secrets  of  the  Revolution.' 
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There  are  two  portraits  of  *  Major-General  Lee,'  accompanying  the  volume. 
The  first,  which  fronts  the  title-page,  a  full-blown  face,  sufficiently  pompous  and 
pretentious  in  aspect  and  pose^  appeared  in  Irving's  Life  of  Washington  :  the 
second,  as  *  a  study,'  would  have  been  a  treasure  to  George  Gruikshank.  It  is 
the  '  Goddestverzaken '  face  and  figure,  to  adopt  an  expressive  German  phrase, 
that  we  ever  looked  upon.  Wo  welcomed  it  with  a  guffaw  which  awoke  the 
echoes  of  the  sanctum,  the  very  first  time  we  saw  it ;  and  we  have  never  glanced 
at  it  since,  with  the  '  little  folk '  looking  over  our  shoulder,  pointing  out  concealed 
graces  of  outline,  without  renewing  our  delectation.  It  is  a  caricature,  of  course, 
yet  so  admirably  drawn,  (by  an  Englishman  *  of  great  taste  in  painting,  and  all 
the  liberal  arts,')  that  it  'was  allowed,  by  all  who  knew  General  Lee  to  be  the 
only  successful  delineation,  either  of  his  countenance  or  his  person.'  He  looks 
*•  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils,'  if  his  legs  will  only  support  him  long 
enough  to  commit  the  '  overt  acts.'  This  portrait  alone  should  create  an  *  artis- 
tic' demand  for  Mr.  Moore's  extremely  interesting  and  admirably-executed 
volume. 


The  Doomed  Chibp  :  or,  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago.    By  the  Author  of  *  The  Green 
Mountain  Boys.'    Philadelphia:  J.  W.  Bradley. 

The  latest  of  Judge  Thompson's  works,  *  The  Doomed  Chief,'  is  one  of  his 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  State  and  Country.  It  is  of 
great  historical  interest,  and  brings  together  in  the  attractive  guise  of  a  story, 
written  in  his  peculiar  and  acceptable  vein,  the  diffused  and  scattered  materials, 
not  accessible  to  every  one,  so  as  to  convey  a  just  idea,  and  *  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  nature,'  as  displayed  in  those  rough  times.  The  title  of  the  book,  *  The 
Doomed  Chief,'  smacks  too  much  of  the  flash  style,  for  the  sober  and  well- 
wrought  tale,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  is  not  the  author's  own  choice,  but  a  con- 
cession. It  should  have  been  King  Philip,  for  by  that  English  name  the  high- 
souled  Indian  Chief  is  best  known  to  us.  There  are  two  styles  of  novel-writing 
which  present  peculiar  hardships  to  those  who  essay  therein.  The  first  is  the 
Historical,  in  which  the  difiBculty  is  to  make  the  characters  stalk  out  so  boldly 
as  to  develop  the  history  of  the  times,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  without  the  aid 
of  intervening  labored  essay  and  explanation  ;  for  in  a  novel,  the  plot  and  cha- 
racters are  the  main  thing.  The  action  must  be  stirring,  and  progress  continually 
with  livelier  and  intenser  interest ;  the  historical  materials  must  not  be  huddled 
together  in  separate  places,  but  dexterously  interwoven ;  and  the  reader  must 
unconsciously  absorb  a  knowledge  of  the  real  and  true,  while  hurried  along  by 
the  interest  of  that  which  is  only  fiction.  The  other  style,  which  we  shall  name, 
affords  more  resistance  still  to  the  conscientious  writer,  and  although  much  in 
vogue  at  this  day,  we  rather  decry  it,  and  would  prefer  to  see  efforts  of  this  kind 
expended  on  the  pamphlet.  It  consists  in  trying  to  set  forth,  not  any  general 
moral  lesson,  but  some  favorite  religious  or  political  idea  or  theory,  the  beauties 
of  some  particular  civil  or  religious  system,  or*  showing  some  rampant  abuses 
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which  ought  to  be  mended,  such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  prison  discipline.  We 
never  yet  had  the  patience  to  take  up  any  set  of  tales  designed  to  illustrate  the 
passions,  as  Love,  Hatred,  Revenge,  etc.  We  want  something  purely  natural, 
and  all  else  must  be  subordinate  to  the  plot. 

The  present  is  a  very  valuable  historical  novel,  (as  we  think,  the  highest  kind 
of  fiction,)  and  although  in  some  places  a  little  retarded  for  less  intelligent 
readers,  yet  the  disquisitions  of  the  autlior  will  bo  highly  appreciated  by  those 
of  another  class,  while  the  interest  Ls  abundant  for  all  who  are  not  cloyed  by 
meretricious  trifles ;  and  altogether,  we  have  a  well-wrought  work»  which,  will 
add  largely  to  his  reputation.  The  assault  of  the  Indian  fortress  in  the  swamp, 
for  vivid  interast  and  description,  will  rank  with  any  thing  which  we  know  of  in 
the  pages  of  romantic  liction.  The  characters  are  fully  and  truthfully  drawn,  so 
as  in  nothing  *  to  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.'  The  heroic  quality 
of  the  Indian,  contrasted  with  the  shameful  rapacity  of  the  pale-&ced  men,  the 
stern-visagcd  Puritan,  the  dashing  Cavalier,  are  set  forth  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
unj)rejudiced  minds. 

Judge  TuoiiPsoN,  himself  a  Puritan,  and,  we  believe,  in  the  main  agreeing 
with  the  Puritaas  in  his  religious  and  political  opinions,  appreciates  the  Puritan 
character  well,  not  only  in  its  robustness  and  solemn  grandeur,  but  in  its  numi- 
fest  defects  and  excrescent  probulgonces.  Our  author  has  so  mastered  the 
errors  of  the  worthy  Puritans,  as  to  set  their  virtues  in  the  more  relief,  and  thus 
steered  clear  of  all  difficulties.  We  wholly  deny  that  the  defects  of  the  Puritans 
were  better  than  the  royalist  virtues.  Extravagant  rhetorical  flourishes  of  this 
kind  we  do  not  appreciate.  Defects  of  any  kind  never  can  be  better  than  other 
people's  virtues.  And  we  also  deny  that  it  is  in  bad  taste  to  set  forth  these  de- 
fects in  historical  portraiture.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  done  it,  and  acceptably 
too.  When  a  painter  is  going  to  sketch  a  magnificent  oak,  if  he  takes  an  axe 
beforehand  and  chips  it  down  to  what  he  would  have  it,  cuts  off  all  the  unsightly 
knot'^,  gnarled  and  crooked  limbs,  and  excrescences,  makes  a  smooth  trunk  and 
well-rounded  crown,  and  reduces  it  to  the  aspect  of  a  tame  maple,  he  not  only 
destroys  the  picturesque  character  of  the  tree,  but  presents  a  picture  which  is 
untrue.  He  must  paint  the  tree  as  it  is,  and  however  gloomy,  the  Bhad>a%ib  with 
it,  in  a  howling,  social  wilderness. 

Judge  Thompson,  if  we  interpret  the  tenor  of  his  works  rightly,  has  never  had 
a  disposition  to  belie  the  best  features  of  Puritan  character,  but  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  just  pride  has  delineated  their  love  of  liberty,  their  strong  attachment  to 
religious  principle,  their  sturdy  and  self-denying  conduct,  and  whatever  heroic 
traits  they  have  exhibited  in  times  which  *  tried  men's  souls.'  American  as  we 
are  in  feelings,  we  should  be  far  from  tinding  fault  with  him,  because  he  has  ex- 
posed the  fraud,  injustice,  and  violence  to  Indian  tribes,  which  may  be  laid 
against  us,  as  a  national  sin,  and  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  will  bring  with 
it  a  national  punishment.  lie  writes  with  great  care  and  discrimination.  He 
does  not  begin  until  he  has  mastered  the  subject,  and  fully  gone  over  the  histori- 
cal ground  upon  which  his  personages  are  to  tread.  There  is  nothing  slip-shod 
in  his  work,  yet  he  is  sometimes  even  too  elaborate.  He  manifests  a  warm  af- 
fection for  all  which  belongs  to  his  native  soil,  as  Scott  loved  the  heather. 
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vocation  as  a  historical  novelist,  we  think  was  fully  fixed  and  decided  on  the 
publication  of  the  *  Green  Mountain  Boys,'  and  we  trust  that  he  will  yet  be 
enabled  to  enrich  our  national  literature  with  many  contributions,  not  only  those 
of  fiction,  over  which  we  all  delight  to  linger,  but  what  is  more  important  still, 
those  of  sober  history. 


Poems  :  bt  Hbxrt  Harbauoh  :  Author  of  '  The  Sainted  Dead/  Heavenly  Becogniti<m/ 
'Heavenly  Home/  *  Birds  of  the  Bible/  etc.  etc.  etc.  Philadelphia:  Limdsat  and 
Blakiston. 

We  think  our  old  friend,  the  editor  of  the  *  Bunkum  Flag-Stafl^*  would  object 

to  the  last-named  *  work,*  above  indicated :  the  *  Bards  of  the  Bible,*  by  windy 

GiLFiLLAN,  were  bad  enough;  but  the  ''Birds  of  the  Bible  *  are  *a  touch  beyond 

him.'     However,  it  may  be  assumed,  we  dare  say,  that  all  the  *  works '  named 

in  the  above  heading,  were  communications  to  some  weekly  newspaper :  for  in 

such  ways  do  poetasters  now-a-daj^  establish  a  reputation  for  ^  authorship.' 

But  let  us  do  our  poet  no  injustice.    What  he  has  done  for  himself  in  the 

volume  before  us,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  do  for  him  in  the  pages  of  the 

Knickerbocker.     In  his  book,  he  has  of  course  *  put  his  best  foot  foremost : '  he 

steps  forth  below  in  like  manner  —  *  weaving  the  lofty  rh3rme '  of  *  The  Mystic 

iVeaver : ' 

'  At  his  loom  the  weaver  sitting 
Throws  his  shuttle  to-and-fro : 

Foot  and  treadle, 

Hands  and  pedal, 

Upward,  downward, 

Hither,  thither, 
How  the  weaver  makes  them  go ! 
As  the  weaver  wills,  thej  go. 
Up  and  down  the  warp  is  plying, 
And  across  the  woof  is  flying ; 

What  a  rattling, 

What  a  battling, 

What  a  shuflSing, 

What  a  scuffling, 
As  the  weaver  makes  his  shuttle, 
Hither,  thither,  scud  apd  scuttle. 

Threads  in  single. 
Threads  in  double ; 

How  they  mingle, 
What  a  trouble  I 

Everv  color — 
What  profusion  I 

Evenr  motion  — 
What  confusion ! 
Whilst  the  warp  and  woof  are  mingling, 
Sinial  bells  above  are  jingling, 
Telling  how  each  figure  ranges, 
Telling  when  the  color  changes, 
As  the  weaver  makes  his  shuttle 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

'  At  his  loom  the  weaver  sitting 
Throws  his  shuttle  to-and-fro ; 
'Mid  the  noise  and  wild  confusion, 
Well  the  weaver  seems  to  know. 
As  he  makes  his  shuttle  go, 


What  each  motion, 

And  commotion, 

What  each  fusion. 

And  confusion, 
In  the  grand  result  will  show : 

Weaving  daily, 

Sinffing  wly, 
As  he  maiEes  nis  busy  shuttle, 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

*  At  his  loom  the  weaver  sitting 
Throws  his  shuttle  to-and-fro ; 
See  you  not  how  shape  and  order 
From  the  wild  confusion  grow. 
As  he  makes  his  shuttle  go  ? 

As  the  warp  and  woof  diminish. 
Grows  behind  the  beauteous  finish : 

Tufted  plaidings, 

Shapes  and  shadings ; 

All  the  mystery 

Now  is  history ; 
And  we  see  the  reason  subtle 
Why  the  weaver  makes  his  shuttle, 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

*  See  the  Mrsnc  Wbavbr  sittins 
High  in  heaven  —  His  loom  below. 
Up  and  down  the  treadles  ffo : 
Takes  for  warp  the  world's  long  ages. 
Takes  for  woof  its  kings  and  sages, 
Takes  the  nobles  and  tneir  pages. 
Takes  2M  stations  and  all  stages, 
Thrones  are  bobbins  in  His  shuttle ; 
Armies  make  them  scud  and  scuttle. 
Woof  into  the  warp  must  flow : 
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Up  and  down  the  nations  go ; 
As  the  Weavbr  wills  they  go. 

Men  arc  sparring, 

Powers  are  jarring. 

Upward,  downward, 

Hither,  thither. 
See  how  strange  the  nations  go, 
Just  like  puppets  in  a  show. 
Up  and  down  tiie  warp  is  plying, 
And  across  the  woof  is  Hying, 

What  a  rattling, 

What  H  battling. 

What  a  shu filing, 

What  a  scuffling, 
As  the  Wbavkr  makes  IIis  shuttle, 
Uither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 


*  Calmly  see  the  Mystic  Wkaver 
Throw  His  shuttle  to-and-fro  ; 
*Mid  the  noise  and  wild  confusion, 
Well  the  Wkaver  seems  to  know 

What  each  motion, 

And  commotion, 

What  each  fusion, 

And  confusion. 
In  the  grand  result  will  show, 

As  the  nations, 

Kings  and  stations, 

Upward,  downward. 

Hither,  thither. 
As  in  mystic  dances,  go. 
In  the  present  all  is  mysterv  ; 
In  the  Past 't  is  beauteous  llistory. 
O'er  the  mixing  and  the  mingling. 
How  the  signal  bells  are  jingling ! 


Sec  you  not  the  Wbaybr  leaving 
Finished  work  behind  in  wearing  f 
See  you  not  the  reason  subtle. 
As  tne  warp  and  woof  diminish. 
Changing  into  beauteous  finish  : 
Why  the  Weaykr  makes  His  shuttle, 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle  ? 

*  Glorious  wonder !    What  a  weaving ! 
To  the  dull  beyond  bclieying  I 

Such  no  fabled  ages  know. 
Only  faith  can  see  tne  rnvstery. 
How,  along  the  aisle  of  llistory 

Where  the  feet  of  sages  go. 
Loveliest  to  the  purest  eyes. 
Grand  the  mystic  tapet  ties  I 
Soft  and  smooth  and  even-spreading. 
As  if  made  for  angels*  treading  ; 
Tufted  circles  touching  ever. 
Inwrought  beauties  fading  never ; 
Every  tigure  has  its  plaidingra. 
Brighter  form  and  softer  shadings ; 
Each  illumined  —  what  a  riddle  !  — 
From  a  Cross  that  gems  the  middle. 
'T  is  a  saving — some  reject  it  — 
That  its  fight  is  all  reflected ; 
That  the  tapet's  hues  are  given 
Hv  a  Sun  that  shines  in  Heaven  I 
"l)  is  believed,  by  all  believing. 
That  great  God  Himself  is  weaving! 
Bringing  out  the  world's  dark  mysterj 
In  the  light  of  faith  and  History  ; 
And  as  warp  and  woof  diminish 
Comes  the  grand  and  glorious  finish  — 
When  begin  the  golden  ages, 
Long  foretold  by  seers  and  sages.' 


That  there  could  be  found  a  person  to  put  down  with  pen  and  ink  upon  a  sheet 
of  *  fools-cap '  such  *  poetry '  as  this,  it  is  liardly  possible  to  conceive :  but  how 
even  such  a  person  could  send  it  to  a  printer,  have  it  *  entyped,'  read  it  afterww^ 
himself ^  and  then  publish  it  to  the  world,  passes  our  comprehension  entirely. 
After  all,  this  volume  could  not  have  been  written  upon  *  fools-cap : '  it  must  have 
been  ^  engrossed  ^  by  a  little  man,  in  a  little  room,  with  a  little  pen,  and  little  ink, 
on  a  little  piece  of  paper. 


Tub  Life  and  Corrf.spoxdkxce  op  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  late  Head-Master  of  Ragby 
School,  etc.  13y  Autuuu  Penrhyx  Stanley,  A.M.  In  two  volumes.  Boston  :  TiCKXOB 
AND  Fields. 

The  author  of  these  two  volumes,  in  an  exceedingly  labored  and  verbose  pre- 
face, in  which  himself,  more  than  his  eminent  subject,  is  treated  of,  tells  us  that 
the  work  has  been  drawn  from  various  sources :  that  the  *  Correspondeiioe '  which 
it  contains  has  been  selected  from  the  mass  of  letters  preserved,  in  many  cases 
from  first,  to  last ;  giving  in  his  own  words,  and  in  his  own  manner,  what  he 
thought  and  felt  on  the  subjects  of  most  interest  to  him.  *  The  object  of  the  nar- 
rative,* says  the  author,  *  has  been  to  state  so  much  as  would  enable  the  reader 
to  enter  upon  the  *  Letters '  with  a  coiTect  understanding  of  their  writer  in  his 
different  periods  of  life,  and  his  different  sphere  of  action.'  Mr.  Arnold^s  opin- 
ions and  plans  are  given  in  his  own  words :  and  in  no  case,  whether  speaking  of 
what  he  did,  or  intended  to  do,  from  mere  conjecture  of  the  editor. 
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LiFB  IN  Spain-  :  Past  and  Prbsrnt.    By  Walter  Thornburt.    In  one  Volume :  pp.  888. 
With  Illustrations.    New- York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  *  illustrations '  of  this  volume  are  so  small,  so  *  few  and  far  between,'  that 
they  might  have  been  omitted  altogether,  without  detriment  to  the  work ;  nor  do 
they  deserve  citation  in  the  title-page.  The  book  itself,  however,  is  light,  lively, 
and  gossiping,  and  altogether  very  agreeably  written.  The  author  *  skims  the 
superfices '  pleasantly,  and  his  style  is  utterly  without  pretension.  He  was,  as 
we  learn  from  the  London  journals,  for  several  years^  the  art-critic  of  the  London 
*^AthencBum ; ''  but  the  declining  circulation  and  evanishing  influence  of  that 
meanest,  most  unscrupulous,  yet  most  pretentious  sheet,  led  to  his  withdrawal 
from  its  columns  some  months  since.  Speaking  naturally  enough,  considering 
his  specialite^  he  observes  artistically  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  taken  some  care 
in  drawing  and  paid  some  attention  to  detail  :  *  I  tried  on  the  spot  for  local 
color  and  vividness,  where  vividness  could  be  given  without  hazarding  truth. 
My  notes  were  taken  on  cigarette  paper,  and  written  with  ink  made  of  orange- 
juice  and  Spanish  liquorice.'  There  is  not  in  the  entire  volume  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Thornbury's  sketchy  manner,  than  in  his  very  opening  chapter, 
wherein  he  draws  *  companion-pictures '  of  two  steamer-captains  : 

*  I  WENT  out  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Negus.  I  came  home  in  the  Oporto.  They 
were  both  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company. 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  distinct  than  the  Negus  and  Oporto  captains.  One  was  a 
dandy  captain  ;  the  other  an  old  salt  captain.  Blowhard  I  found  the  sailors  called 
the  latter,  because  he  liked  rough  weather,  and  was  always  in  highest  spirits  when 
the  wind  was  highest  If  a  hurricane  rose  and  grappled  with  the  ship  like  a  wrest- 
ling devil  with  a  praying  Puritan,  then  he  was  calm,  sturdy,  and  unflinching  — 
ready  for  any  thing.  Risen  from  a  common  sailor.  Jolly  (alias)  Blowhaed  had  been 
pitching  and  tossing  all  over  the  world.  His  complexion  was  chocolate-color,  and 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  were  coffee-color.  What  in  other  men  looked  like  wet  white 
porcelain,  was  in  him  of  a  rich  brown,  partljr  owing  to  repeated  yellow  fevers, 
partly  owing  to  malaria  attacks  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But,  in  spite  of  his  eyes, 
and  short,  squat  figure.  Captain  Jolly  was  a  real  honest  sailor;  punctiliously  cau- 
tious of  his  ship's  safety,  and  sparing  no  pains  nor  anxiety  to  insure  us  a  quick 
voyage.  In  all  weathers  he  was  upon  the  paddle-box  bridge,  glass  in  hand,  looking 
out  for  pilots,  or  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  shore,  of  something ;  never  down  to  din- 
ner with  us,  if  the  navigation  was  at  all  risky. 

*  Of  the  dandy  captain  of  the  Negus  I  cannot  say  so  much.  He  was  too  smart  in 
his  dress  for  rough  weather,  too  bright  and  unimpeachable  in  his  shining  French- 
polished  boots;  always  wearing  tight  kid  gloves;  always  tripping  about  like  a 
dancing- master,  and  flirting  with  the  ladies,  old  or  young;  much  too  dapper,  spruce, 
and  debonnaire  for  real  use  and  honest  rough  weather ;  too  cultivated  of  taste,  and 
voice,  and  manner  to  be  much  trusted  in  danger;  more  fit,  I  thought,  for  sunshine 
than  storm.  I  never  could  fancy  the  dandy  captain  on  a  raft,  or  handling  nasty 
tarred  ropes,  or  raising  blisters  on  his  white  hands  by  cutting  away  a  broken  mast, 
or  surrendering  his  white  cambric  to  tie  it  up  aloft  for  a  signal,  or  sweating  at  an 
oar,  or  pulling  at  any  thing,  or  hauling  any  Uiing.    He  was  much  too  clean  and 
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gentleman-like,  was  the  dandy  captain.  But  I  may  have  done  him  wroDg,  and  he 
may  rise  to  his  real  stature,  and  swell  out  to  a  perfect  Neptune  in  a  storm.  Still,  I 
must  confess  I  would  rather  face  a  gale  with  old  Blowhaed  of  the  Oporto,  than  vith 
Trippet,  the  dandy  captain  of  the  Nogus. 

'  Well,  with  one  I  saw  Cape  Finisterre,  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  with  the 
other  the  memorable  Cape  Trafalgar,  in  the  broad,  open,  blessed  sonHght  that 
capped  its  undulating  brown  cliff  as  we  steamed  on  over  the  dead  hosts  that  lie  be- 
low the  waves.  It  was  as  we  steered  thoughtfully  past  that  glorious  cape  that 
Blowhard  told  me  how,  off  Tarifa,  he  had  helped  to  lower  David  Wilkie,  the 
painter,  into  his  deep  blue  undug  grave.  From  this  time  I  began  to  look  with  Ten- 
eration  on  Blowhard  as  an  historical  personage.* 

One  thing  may  be  safely  promised  to  the  reader  of  this  volume  :  if  he  is  bored 
at  all,  he  will  not  be  bored  long.  *  Change  is  written '  upon  eyery  half-page  of  its 
contents. 


Life  and  Times  op  Gexrral  Sam.  Dale,  the  Mississippi  Partisan.  By  J.  F.  H.  Claibobkb. 
Illustrated  by  John  McLenan.    New- York  :  Brothers  IIarper. 

We  like  to  read  of  these  western  frontier  men,  in  our  country's  history. 
"When  four  years  ago,  on  an  exceedingly  hot  summer's  morning,   we  were 
*  transported '  over  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  to  the  Kentucky 
side   of   the    beautiful    stream,    ascended  toilsomely    a  conspicuous  eminence 
fronting  the  city,  and  for  the  first  time  looked  abroad  upon  Kentucky^  that 
gallant  State,  the  State  of  IIenry  Clay,  we  thought  of  Daniel  Booxe,  and  the 
untrodden  wildernesses  with  which  his  wandering  feet  were  fiuniliar :   and  a 
crowd  of  thoughts  touching  the  changes  which  Time  had  seen  and  wrought  since 
his  day,  almost  overwhelmed  us.     Of  such  a  man  is  the  very  interesting  bio- 
graphy before  us :  a  fair  examplar  of  the  genuine  frontier  patriot ;  moQest,  truths 
ful,  patient,  frugal,  imbued  with  religious  faith,  proud  of  his  country,  remorseless 
in  battle  yet  prompt  to  forgive,  and  ever  ready  to  jeopardize  his  own  safety  fiir 
the  helpless  and  the  oppressed ;  a  race  of  men  such  as  no  other  country  has  pro- 
duced ;  wholly  American:  a  feature  as  prominent  in  our  social  and  political  his- 
tory as  the  grand  physical  characteristics  peculiar  to  this  continent.     Gen.  Sail 
Dale  was  a  man  of  the  same  character  and  stamp,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  as 
Marion  and  Sumpter  :  *  a  man  who  took  his  initial  lesson  in  frontier  war&re,  by 
encountering  two  stalwart  Indians  single-handed,  while  yet  a  mere  child,  killing 
one  with  a  holster  pistol,  loaded  with  buck-shot,  and  playing  the  *  squirrel-game  * 
of  dodging  around  a  tree  to  avoid  the  shot  of  the  other,  until  assistance  should 
arrive ! '   Dale's  character,  as  displayed  in  the  book  before  us,  is  comprehensively 
stated  by  the  author.     lie  was  a  man  of  singular  modesty,  silent  and  reserved, 
who  but  rarely  alluded  to  his  own  adventures.     He  was  a  man  of  truth,  and  pos- 
sessed the  entire  confidence  and  warm  esteem  of  many  eminent  persons.     While 
he  was  certainly  an  uneducated,  he  was  very  far  from  being  an  ignorant  man ;  a 
close  observer  of  men  and  things,  with  a  clear  head,  a  tenacious  memory,  and  al- 
ways fond  of  the  society  of  educated  men.    The  sketch  of  the  celebrated  '  GredL 
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War '  of  1813  and  1814,  is  confined  to  the  events  with  which  General  D^^le  was 
himself  concerned :  but  our  author  tells  us  that  he  has  in  preparation  a  work 
which  will  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  stirring  campaigns  of  that  era,  em- 
bodying personal  sketches  of  the  prominent  men  engaged  in  the  same;  the 
whole  to  be  faithfully  compiled  from  the  private  journals  and  correspondence  of 
several  distinguished  officers.  Such  a  work  certainly  *  promises '  well,  and  we 
shall  hail  its  advent  with  pleasure.  In  closing  this  brief  notice,  we  desire  to  pay 
an  especial  tribute  to  John  McLenan,  who  furnishes  the  illustrations  ;  an  artist^ 
modest  as  he  is  gifted,  who  is  weekly  and  monthly  exhibiting  powers  which 
would  have  made  his  fortune  in  ^Punch,^  and  which  we  hope  is  contributing 
toward  that  end,  in  a  neighboring  street,  where  the  Brothers  Harper  have  a 
printing-office  second  only  to  our  publisher's,  whom  they  are  striving  to  emulate, 
in  the  number  of  their  power-presses,  and  the  amount  of  their  issues. 


Edgar  A.  Fob  and  his  Critics.     By  Sarah  Helen  Whitman.    In  one  Volume.    New- 
York  :  RuDD  AND  Carlton. 

The  opinions  of  this  Magazine,  as  touching  the  unhappy  subject  of  the  volume 
before  us,  his  personal  character,  and  his  intellectual  gifts,  were  frankly  and  con- 
scientiously recorded  in  these  pages  several  years  ago.  It  would  give  us  pleasure 
to  add,  that  Mr.  Poe's  biographers  had  since  given  us  occasion  to  change  them. 
In  reference  to  Mrs.  Whitman's  volume,  we  content  ourselves  for  the  present 
with  citing  the  judicious  remarks  regarding  it,  of  two  able  contemporary  journals, 
the  one  religious,  the  other  secular,  the  editors  of  both  of  which  have  evidently 
approached  the  work  in  no  unkind  or  querulous  spirit  The  ^Methodist  Pro- 
testant,^ published  in  Baltimore,  where  Poe  was  even  better  known  than  in  our 
own  metropolis,  furnishes  the  first  extract :  the  second  is  in  the  *  Gossip  :* 

'  "We  were  glad  to  learn  that  a  friend  of  Poe,  and  that  friend  a  talented  woman, 
had  assumed  to  defend  his  character  from  the  accusations  with  which  for  ten  years 
it  has  been  associated.  We  opened  the  book  eagerly,  and  read  it  at  a  single  sitting. 
Alas  1  we  were  disappointed  —  sadly  disappointed.  It  is  a  well-meant  eflFort ;  but 
it  will  not  do  much  more  than  awaken  pity  for  the  infatuated  man,  in  whose  behalf 
pity  is  thus  solicited.  It  contradicts  successfully  a  few  of  the  more  reckless  asser- 
tions of  some  of  Poe*8  critics,  but  it  does  not  wipe  out  the  inconsistencies  and  dis- 
honorable records  in  the  biography  of  Dr.  Griswold.  It  magnifies  Poe's  wonderful 
genius ;  exhibits  pictures  of  his  singular  brilliance  in  conversation ;  impresses  the 
reader  with  a  high  sense  of  his  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  "the  beautiful,  and  his 
strange  magnetic  power  over  minds  of  kindred  tendency ;  but  it  does  not  explain 
nor  satisfactorily  account  for,  his  insensibility  to  moral  principle,  his  utter  disregard 
of  truth,  his  ingratitude  to  friends,  his  petty  revenges  upon  literary  opponents,  his 
impositions,  private  and  public ;  in  short,  it  leaves  Edgar  Allan  Pok  very  much 
where  it  found  him.  After  reading  it,  we  turned  to  Dr.  Griswold's  memoir,  and  for 
the  first  time  were  able  to  peruse  it  without  impatience  and  a  sense  of  wrong  to  its 
subject.  Mrs.  Whitman's  book  will  not  change  the  public  estimate  of  the  singularly 
gifted  man  whose  memory  she  desires  to  honor.  We  feel  sad  and  disappointed  that 
more  cannot  be  said  in  vindication  of  the  wayward  career  of  this  singular  child  of 
genius/ 
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Editorial  Historical  Narrative  op  tee  Knickerbocker  Magazine:  Num- 
ber Twelve.  —  Soon  after  Wasiiingtox  Irving  had  furnished  his  first  *  Crayon 
Paper '  to  the  Knickerbocker,  in  his  already-quoted  beautiful  and  characteristic 
epistle  to  the  Editor,  he  sent  us  a  communication  from  a  friend,  who  had  sub- 
mitted it  to  him  for  perusal,  and  if  he  should  deem  it  worthy,  to  be  forwarded 
to  us,  with  a  line  from  himself,  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  its  ^  adaptedness '  to 
our  pages.     Mr.  Irving  sent  the  manuscript  to  us,  with  a  most  cordial  letter,  on 
behalf  of  his  friend  the  writer  :  wherein  he  stated  that  the  author  was  '  a  man 
of  elegant  tastes,  choice  belles-lettres  acquisition,  keen  observation,  and  a  refine- 
ment as.  uniform  as  it  was  admirable.*    The  communication  referred  to,  was 
without  any  distinctive  title,  which  it  was  left  by  the  writer  for  his  firiend  Mr. 
Irving  to  furnish.     The  story  was  sent  to  us,  however,  without  a  heading ;  but 
with  a  request  that  we  should  *  suggest  something  which  might  be  appropriate 
to  the  subject-spiritual '  of  the  narrative.     In  returning  the  proof-sheet  to  Mr. 
Irving,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  author,  we  marked  in  pencil  upon  the  margin, 
''The  Wooden-Legged  GJiost^^  a  most  material  designation,  certainly,  but  the  best  ' 
which  we  could  think  of  at  the  moment.    This  same  *  Wooden-Legged  Ghost ' 

came  back  to  us  as 

'  ®|)t  3ron  jFootJstip : ' 


a  title  supplied  by  Mr.  Irving,  and  which  was  most  acceptable  to  the  writer, 
he  indicated  upon  the  proof  sheet  which  was  re'tumed  to  the  office.  Let  us  hop^ 
that  he  never  saw  our  title ;  although  it  was  suggested  in  a  quandary,  and  more 
in  jest  than  in  earnest 

Be  that  as  it  may :  this  was  the  first  of  the  many  communications  which  we 
afterward  received  from  a  very  frequent  and  always  cordially-welcomed  corre- 
spondent of  the  Knickerbocker  ;  the  late  Henrt  Cart,  Esq.,  under  the  nam  de 
plume  of  *  John  Waters.' 

And  before  farther  adverting  to  the  initial  paper  of  this  favorite  correspondent 
of  our  Magazine,  at  the  period  to  which  we  have  alluded,  let  us  say  a  few  words 
touching  the  *  Individual  Man,'  and  his  marked  characteristics,  as  a  firiend  of 
long  standing  and  tried  worth,  and  as  a  writer  of  preeminent  distinction  in  his 
peculiar  *■  walk '  of  literature. 
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*  John  Waters'  was  the  literary  name  of  Henrt  Cabt,  Esq.,  formerly  an 
eminent  merchant  of  our  city,  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  *  man  and  boy,'  some 
forty  years.  At  the  time  of  his  introduction  to  the  Knickerbocker,  he  was  the 
President  of  the  *  Phoenix  Bank,'  of  which  he  was'afterward,  after  an  extended 
interval,  the  *  acting  President,'  under,  or  during  the  absence  of,  Mr.  Tileston, 
who*  was  President  *  proper.'  lie  was,  as  we  have  been  given  to  know,  by  those 
whose  financial  judgment  is  regarded  as  *  final '  in  such  matters,  a  most  accom- 
plished man  of  business ;  prompt,  methodical,  and  accurate,  *  to  the  tenth  split- 
ting of  a  hair.'  His  literary  reading  had  been  of  the  selectest  kind ;  his  love 
and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  proverbial ;  and  his  'refinement  of  taste  in  all 
matters,  (not  by  any  means  excluding  the  aesthetics  of  the  iable,)  were  readily 
admitted  by  the  distinguished  and  congenial  circle  of  friends  whom  he  had  the 

*  nameless  charm '  to  gather  around  him.  He  was  for  a  considerable  period, 
even  while  engaged  in  the  active  every -day  business  of  life,  a  frequent  and  ever 
an  attractive  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  old  ^N^ew-  York  American,^  under 
the  capable  editorial  supervision  of  Charles  Kino,  Esq.,  now  the  venerable  and 
venerated  President  of  Columbia  College ;  an  institution,  let  us  say  in  passing, 
into  which  his  administration  has  infused  new  life  and  vigor. 

John  Waters'  motto  was,  that  *  any  thing  w^hich  was  worth  doing  at  all^  was 
worth  doing  welV  He  acted  upon  this  principle  in  ey^rj  thing,  even  the  small- 
est His  manuscripts,  which  came  to  us  ribbon-stitched,  upon  the  finest  note- 
paper,  were  a  miracle  of  neatness ;  his  choice  of  the  words  and  sentences  which 

*  informed'  them  internally  with  life  and  beauty,  were  of  course  still  more  care- 
fully chosen  :  and  who  that  ever  sat  at  his  hospitable  board,  surrounded  by  his 
selectest  friends,  but  must  bear  witness  to  the  incomparable  flavor,  the  exquisite 
gout^  and  quiet,  elegant  service,  of  the  rare  viands  and  wines  which,  as  the  very 
prince  of  hosts,  he  presented,  as  *  special  bounties  of  a  kind  Providence,'  for  the 
due  and  temperate  enjoyment  of  his  always  delighted  ^ests  ?  We  mention 
these  characteristics,  as  explanatory,  in  %  good  degree,  of  certain  of  the  brief 
illustrative  passages  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  cite  *  in  this  connection.'  But 
let  us  get  back  to  *The  Wooden-Legged  Ghost,'  or  more  poetical  ''Iron  Footstep, 
Our  old  friend  and  umqwhile  correspondent,  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  has' 
described,  in  his  recent  work,  many  a  ^Foot-Fall  upon  the  Boundary  of  another 
World :  *  but  none,  we  think,  more  remarkable  than  the  one  recorded  by  the  late 

*  John  Waters,'  in  his  first  communication  to  the  Knickerbocker,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  consider. 

The  scene  of  this  remarkable,  this  'most  astounding,  most  peculiar'  ghost- 
story,  is  the  island  of  Dominica:  time,  when  the  narrator's  mother's  *old 
cap  was  new.'  Briefly  then,  thus  it  was  :  a  veteran  Scottish  regiment,  during  a 
season  of  great  mortality,  was  stationed  upon  a  high  bluff  of  the  island,  over- 
looking the  town  and  the  harbor  :  inland,  were  several  long  one-story  buildings, 
hastily  erected  of  wood,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  of  the  corps,  with 
three  or  four  rooms  on  each  end,  opening  upon  a  piazza  toward  the  sea,  and 
communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  side-door,  which  was  occasionally 
left  open  for  the  freer  circulation  of  air ; 

*  In  one  of  these  barracks  were  quartered  three  officers  of  the  regiment,  Major 
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Hamilton,  Captain  Gosdon,  and  a  third  whose  name  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recall. 
Major  Hamilton's  apartment  was  in  the  centre.  He  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  service, 
and  usually  wore  a  wooden  pin,  or  stick,  shod  with  iron ;  and  being  an  alert  man, 
fond  of  exercise,  used  to  walk  up  and  down  this  piazza  for  hours  together,  rtopping 
occasionally  at  Gordon's  door  or  window,  and  sometimes  looking  in  at  that  of  the 
other  officer,  exchanging  a  cheerful  word  with  them  as  they  sat  each  in  hia  apart- 
ment, endeavoring  to  beguile  the  time  with  dressing,  reading,  writing,  thonghta  of 
promotion,  of  home,  and  of  a  speedy  and  happy  return  to  Bdtain. 

*  The  sound  of  the  Major's  step  was  peculiar.  It  was  only  the  blow  given  by  the 
iron  ferule  at  the  end  of  his  wooden  leg  that  was  heard ;  for,  although  a  ■tout  man, 
he  trod  lightly  with  the  remaining  foot,  and  heavily  only  with  the  wooden  snbati- 
tute,  which  gave  fortli  its  not©  at  short  intervals,  as  he  paced  to-and-fro,  00  regn- 
larly,  that  there  was  a  certain  pleasure  in  listening  to  it. 

'  Sounds  that  strike  the  ear  in  this  measured  way,  affect  us  more  than  others. 
The  attention  becomes  engaged,  and  they  grow  emphatic  as  we  listen.  The  calker*i 
hammer-stroke,  as  it  flies  from  the  dock-yard  of  the  busy  port,  across  some  placid 
bay,  into  the  green  and  peaceful  country,  is  an  instance  of  this  trnth :  associated 
with  this  measured  movement  of  the  Major,  was  his  deep  cheery  voice,  that  made 
light  of  danger  and  difficulty;  whether  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  as  now  amid  the 
sickness,  which,  in  mockery  of  the  beauty  of  tropical  skies  and  scenery,  was  devas- 
tating the  colony  at  this  melancholy  period.' 

This  sickness  proves  fatal  to  several  officers  of  the  regiment ;  and  after  some 
time.  Major  IIahilton  is  taken  down  with  it  Ho  expired  the  seventh  day  after 
he  was  seized,  wild  with  fever  and  delirium,  while  endeavoring  to  speak  to  his 
friend  Captain  Gordon.  He  was  buried  under  arms  at  sunset  of  the  same  day. 
What  ensues  is  so  effectively  narrated,  that  it  is  enough  to  '  thick  man^s  blood 
with  cold : ' 

'  Now  it  was  on  the  second  night  after  this  mournful  event,  that  Gobdox,  having 
retired  to  bed  rather  later  than  usual,  found  himself  unexpectedly  awake.  He  was 
not  conscious  of  any  distressing  thought  or  dream,  which  should  have  oeoasiened 
this  shortened  slumber,  and  as  he  commonly  made  but  one  nap  of  the  night,  and  his 
rest  had  been  latterly  broken  by  the  kind  offices  he  had  rendered  his  eomrade,  he 
was  half-surprised  at  finding  himself  awake.  He  touched  his  repeater,  and  found  it 
only  past  one  o'clock.  He  turned  on  the  other  side,  and  composed  himself  afresh. 
Thouglits  of  his  friend  came  over  his  heart,  as  his  cheek  reached  the  pillow,  and  he 
said:  'Poor  Hamilton  !     "Well,  God  have  mercy  upon  us  I* 

*  He  folt  at  the  moment  that  some  one  near  him  said  '  Amen  I'  with  much  solem- 
nity.    He  was  effectually  roused,  and  asked,  *  Who  is  there  ? ' 

'  There  was  no  reply.  His  voice  seemed  to  echo  into  Hamilton's  late  apartment^ 
and  he  then  remembered  tliat  the  door  was  open  that  communicated  between  the 
two  rooms.  lie  listened  intently,  but  heard  nothing  save  the  beating  of  his  own 
heart.  He  said  to  himself,  *  It  is  all  mere  imagination,'  and  again  endeavored  to 
compose  himself,  and  think  of  something  else.  He  laid  his  head  once  more  npoa 
the  pillow,  and  then  he  distinctly  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  Major's  well-knowa 
step.  It  was  not  a  matter  to  be  mistaken  about.  The  ferule  sound,  the  pause  for 
the  foot,  the  sound  again,  measured  in  its  return,  as  if  all  were  again  in  life.  He 
heard  it  first  upon  the  piazza,  heard  it  approach,  pass  through  the  door  from  the 
piazza  into  the  centre  apartment,  and  there  it  seemed  to  pause ;  as  if  the  figure  of 
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the  departed  were  standing  on  the  other  side  of  that  open  door,  in  the  room  it  had 
80  lately  occupied.  * 

*  Gordon  rose.  He  went  to  the  window  that  opened  npon  the  piazza,  and  looked 
out.  The  night  was  very  beautiful ;  the  moon  had  gone  down ;  the  sky  was  of  the 
deepest  azure,  and  the  low  dash  of  the  waves  upon  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  ^loff 
was  the  only  thing  that  engaged  his  notice,  except  the  extreme  brightness  and  lu- 
cidity of  a  solitary  star,  that  traced  its  glittering  pathway  of  light  toward  him, 
across  the  distant  waters  of  the  ocean.  All  else  was  still  and  reposeful.  '  It  is  very 
remarkable! '  said  he ;  *  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  it ! '  He  turned  toward  the 
door  that  stood  open  between  the  two  rooms.  The  Major's  apartment  was  darkened 
by  the  shutters  being  closed,  and  he  could  distinguish  nothing  inside  it.  He  wi^ed 
the  door  were  shut,  but  felt  a  repugnance  at  the  idea  of  closing  it ;  and  while  he 
stood  gazing  into  the  dark  room,  the  thought  of  being  in  the  presence  of  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  rose  in  his  mind  ;  and  though  a  brave  man,  he  could  not  immediately 
control  the  bristling  sensation  of  terror  that  began  to  possess  him.  He  longed 
for  the  voice  of  any  living  being;  and  though  fur  a  moment  the  idea  of  ridicule 
deterred  him,  he  determined  on  calling  up  the  officer  who  occupied  the  other 
apartment. 

'  He  passed  out  on  to  the  piazza,  and  as  he  approached  the  other  extremity  of  the 
building,  the  sentinel  on  duty  perceiving  him,  presented  arms. 

*  *  Have  you  been  long  stationed  here  V '  said  Captain  Gordon. 

*  *  Ilalf-an-hour,'  was  the  reply. 

*  *  Did  you  —  did  you  happen  to  see  any  one  on  the  piazza  during  that  time  ?* 
* '  I  did  not,' 

*  Gordon  returned  at  once  to  his  room,  vexed  with  himself  for  having  been  the 
sport  of  an  illusion  ef  his  own  brain.  He  closed  his  door  and  window,  and  went 
to  bed,' 

He  is  now  thoroughly  awake,  and  has  regained,  as  he  thinks,  entire  possession 
of  his  faculties.  *My  old  comrade/  he  said  to  himself  ^what  could  he  possibly 
want  of  mc  ?  We  were  always  friends :  why  should  I  have  dreaded  to  meet 
him,  even  if  such  an  event  could  possibly  be  ? '  A  moment  or  two  after  these 
thoughts  had  passed  through  his  mind,  however,  he  was  almost  paralyzed  with 
dread  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  well-known  step,  that  now  seemed  pacing 
the  dark  and  tenantless  apartment !    Appalled  at  the  sound,  he  exclaims : 

* '  In  the  name  of  God,  Hamiltok,  is  that  you  ? ' 

'  A  voice  from  the  threahhold  of  the  conmiunicating  door  addressed  him  in  tones 
that  sank  deeply  into  his  soul : 

*  *  Gordon,  listen,  but  do  not  speak  to  me.  In  ten  days  you  will  apply  for  a  fur- 
lough ;  it  will  not  be  granted  to  you.  You  will  renew  the  application  in  three 
weeks,  and  then  it  will  be  successful.  Stay  no  longer  in  Scotland  than  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  adjustment  of  your  affairs.  Go  to  London.  Take  lodgings  at  No. 
— J  Jermyn-street.  You  will  be  shown  into  an  apartment  looking  into  a  garden. 
Remove  the  panel  from  above  the  chimney-piece,  and  you  will  there  find  papers 
which  establish  the  fact  of  my  marriage,  and  will  give  you  the  address  of  my  wife 
and  son.  Hasten,  for  they  are  in  deep  distress,  and  these  papers  will  establish  th^ 
rights.    Do  not  forget  me  I ' 

'  Captain  Gordon  did  not  recollect  how  long  he  remained  in  the  posture  in  which 
he  had  listened  to  the  spirit  of  his  departed  friend ;  but  when  he  arose  it  was  broad 
vol*.  lV.  28 
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day.  He  dressed  himself  and  went  to  town ;  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  affiiir,  and 
authenticated  it  by  })is  oath.  He  had  had  no  intention  of  quitting  the  colony  dur- 
ing that  year;  but  an  arrival  brought  intelligonee  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
of  his  accession  to  a  lar:^e>  estate.  AVithin  tln^  ten  days  he  applied  for  a  fnrlongfa  ; 
but  such  had  been  the  mortality  among  the  officers,  that  the  commandiDg  officer 
thought  proper  to  refuse  hi^  request.  Another  arrival  having  however  bronght  to 
the  island  a  reinforcement  for  the  gan'ison,  he  found  the  difficulty  removed,  upon  a 
second  application,  in  three  weeks.  lie  sailed  for  Scotland,  arranged  hia  affiiirs,  and 
intended  immediately  afterward  to  have  proceeded  to  London.  He  sufTered,  how- 
ever, one  agreeable  ensracrement  after  another  to  retard  his  departure,  and  hi» 
Mend's  concerurf,  and  the  preternatural  vi^it  that  he  had  received  from  him,  were 
no  longer  impressed  so  vividly  as  at  first  upon  his  mind. 

•One  night,  however,  after  a  social  party  of  pleasure,  he  awoke  without  apparent 
cause,  as  he  had  done  on  the  eventful  night  in  Dominica,  and  to  his  utter  consterna- 
tion, the  sound  of  the  Major's  iron  step  filled  his  ears. 

*  lie  started  from  his  bod  immediately,  rang  up  his  servant,  ordered  post-horses. 
and  lost  not  a  moment  upon  the  way,  until  he  reached  the  house  in  Jermyn-itrect. 
He  found  the  papers  as  he  had  expected.  He  relieved  the  widow  aod  orphan 
of  his  unhappy  friend,  and  established  them  as  such  in  the  inheritance  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  his  sudden  death  ;  and  the  story  reaching  the  ears  of  royalty,  tlie 
ytiung  Hamilton  was  patronized  by  the  Queen  of  England,  and  early  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  to  which  he  was  attached,  at  the  time  this  tale  was  told  to  me. 

*  It  is  also  known  that  Captain  Gordon  rose  very  high  in  his  military  career,  and 
was  throughout  his  life  distinguished  as  a  brave  and  honorable  officer,  and  a  fortu- 
nate general.* 

Now  wc  always  regarded  this  as  one  of  the  best  (because  least  explainable) 
ghost-stories  we  ever  heard.  The  rapping  of  that  supernatural  *  timber-leg ' 
upon  the  >>arrack-stairs  and  floor,  seems  to  us  to  out-do  spirit  rappings  altogether! 
As  a  brief  specimen  of  the  still-life  pen-painting  of  *  John  Waters,'  take  this 
'SMch  of  a  Sayf-To.l'tr:  a  true  *  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School:' 

*  Now,  in  the  left  pocket  of  my  friend's  waistooat  was  evciy  morning  placed  a 
jrell-filled  cireular  snuff-box,  the  cover  of  which  was  not  attached  tj  it  by  any  hinge, 
but  according  to  a  fashion  that  prevailed  before  every  thing  was  done  in  a  hnrry, 
was  to  be  first  looked  at,  sliirhtly  polished,  perhaps^  with  the  coat«leeYe,  then 
gracefully  lifted  off,  and  folded  under  the  bottom  of  the  box,  to  be  there  held  by  the 
inferior  tinL'^r^  "f  the  loft  han«l,  while  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  right, in  a 
luxurious  and  tlioughtful  leisure,  smoothed  and  sifted  over  the  surface  of  the  fresh 
and  aromatic  mixture,  powtlering  up  some  adhesive  lump  of  particles  that  had 
rnisid  an  imlecorous  hea-l  above  the  mean  elevation.  Tlien  followed  the  gathering ; 
the  heapini:;  the  plneh;  the  motion  that  throw  back  the  superfluous  quantity;  the 
rej.lacimr  of  rlio  \\*\ ;  the  taste  —  quick,  gniceful.  elegant,  enjoyed  by  the  heart,  and 
by  a  nose  tliat  snuif  could  never  mar;  the  sigh  of  }doasure;  the  eyes  were  then 
raisi.-d  with  a  deep  and  refrosliod  lustre,  and  the  mouth  S|;*ake. 

•During  the  time  that  was  re<iuired  for  this  manual  of  the  box,  some  proportion 
had  been  well  considered,  canvassed,  doeidod  upon  :  and  the  answer,  if  unfavorabla, 
had  clothed  itself  with  hinguago  that  was  least  like  a  uogative  in  its  effects^  ^n<i 
though  detcrinined,  that  never  sounded  like  a  repulse.  Snu£f  frequently  impaln 
the  voice,  but  it  never  touched  his  organs,  which  it  was  like  the  gmtifieatlHi  of 
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one's  own  lungs  to  hear ;  and  the  listener  felt  as  if  the  rich  tones  came  from  his  own 
chest,  that  had  only  been  echoed  there  with  a  vibratory  sympathy.  So  that  snuff- 
taking,  which  is  often  half  a  vice  in  other  men,  shone  in  him  li^e  a  virtue  that  had 
come  *  one  way  o*  the  Plantaqknets.* 

Much  of  the  poetry  contributed  by  *  Joiin  Waters'  to  the  Knickerbocker 
was  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  It  was  mainly  of  a  religious  and  fervently 
devotional  character:  and  several  T)f  the  poems,  especially  those  entitled  ^The  Pil- 
grim''8  Walh^^  ^The  Heavenly  Visitant^''  ^Nearer  to  Thee,^  ^John  Waters^  Hya 
SpringCy  and  *"  There  Is,  that  can  Fart  Not,  were  widely  copied  not  only  in  re- 
ligious, but  in  the  secular  journals.  Perhaps  we  may  advert  hereafter  to  certain 
of  these,  when  we  devote  an  especial  chapter  to  some  of  the  more  eminent 
poetical  contributors,  in  past  times,  to  this  Magazine.  Meantime,  we  invite  at- 
tention to  a  few  passages  from  an  ^Anecdote  of  a  BottU  of  Wine,''  as  especially 
indicative  of  the  personal  and  literary  characteristics  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted. They  possess  too  a  dry,  quiet  humor,  which  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 
reader : 

'  I  CONSIDER  the  wines  of  France  to  bear  the  same  rank  in  comparison  with  those 
of  other  countries,  that  the  highest  order  of  lyrical  effusion  sustains  in  the  world  of 
poetry.  Ordinary  Rhenish  wines  are  its  satires  and  pasquinades ;  Port  is  didactic 
verse ;  while  among  the  first  growths  of  the  Rheingau,  of  Madeira,  and  of  Spain, 
are  to  be  sought  the  Suakspeabes,  the  Homers,  the  Miltons,  Yirgils  and  Dantes  of 
the  wine-crypt, 

'  It,  is  in  conformity  with  this  poetical  disposition  of  things,  that,  when  I  expect  a 
visit  from  my  friends,  I  descend  into  my  wine-vault,  or  mount  the  stairs  of  my  attic. 
There,  with  keys  in  hand,  I  unloose  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  past,  and  restore  in 
their  happiest  temperament  and  condition,  and  to  their  bright  and  animated  destiny, 
the  effulgent  glories  of  the  grape. 

'  Among  those  few  cobweb'd  bottles  that  I  have  adverted  to,  upon  that  upper 
shelf,  in  that  chamber  closet,  of  that  upper  story,  there  might  in  those  days  have 
been  discerned  one  that  stood,  like  a  star,  apart  ;  the  treasured,  cherished,  garnered 
bottle  that  should  upon  some  Ma  dies  occasion  grace  our  bachelor's  repast^^  It  was 
twin  bottle  to  one  that  had  been  opened  for  us  in  that  City  of  Refuge  of  good  wines, 
Charleston,  South-Carolina,  in  those  days  not  less  certainly  than  now,  the  abode  of 
the  hospitable,  the  accomplished,  and  the  brave.  Our  host  there  had  produced  its 
fellow  as  a  specimen  that  he  was  desirous  his  friends  should  appreciate.  *  O  Ste- 
PHANo!  hast  any  more  of  this?' 

*  When  I  arrived  in  New-York  after  ten  days  and  ten  nights  of  continuous  post- 
ing, (the  distance  is  now  accomplished  I  am  told  cleverly  in  three,)  the  flavor  of  that 
wine  still  regaled  my  palate ;  there  was  a  spiritual  vineyard  flourishing  within  my 
heart;  the  fragrant  blossom,  the  young  grape,  the  purple  cluster,  the  .yielding 
pressure,  and  the  nectareous  juice;  the  autumnal  grape-leaf  with  its  magic  dyes, 
and  all  the  long  history  of  joy  which  it  is  given  to  one  or  two  rare  specimens  of  the 
wines  of  this  life  to  impart  to  the  spirit  of  man ;  to  impress  upon  his  nerves ;  and  to 
be  recalled  in  sensations  that  make  glad  the  fountains  of  his  heart,  and  dispense  his 
affections  among  his  fellow-men ;  all  these  were  present  to  my  senses,  and  delighted 
me  with  a  varied,  an  intellectual,  and  constantly  reviving  joy.  I  had  never  known 
so  perfect  a  beverage ;  and  I  wrote  at  once  to  my  friend,  offering  him  in  exchange 
any  description  of  wine  that  he  could  name  to  me,  bottle  for  bottle. 
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'  lie  returned  for  answer  an  expression  of  regret  that  one  only  bottle  remained  of 
the  batoh ;  and  -entreating  my  acceptance  of  what  I  prized  so  highly,  sent  it  on 
witliout  delay.  This  was  that  lonely  bottle,  that  stood,  in  yagae  and  uncertain 
light  like  n  Hero  of  Ossian,  upon  that  upper  shel^  in  that  chamber  closet,  of  that 
upper  story.  Often  did  I  gaze  upon  it,  often  apostrophize  it,  praise  it  with  a  recol- 
lected gladness,  remember  its  acquirement,  delight  in  its  possession,  and  wonder 
\\\\im  the  time  ndght  come,  and  when  the  friends,  that  should  deserve  the  peerlesf^ 
tlie  inc()nij)arable  offering. 

*  L'pon  a  certain  memorable  day,  and  punctual  to  the  moment,  came  a  chosen 
party  of  my  most  honored  and  distinguished  friends.  The  dinner  was  beyond  praise, 
and  all  the  appointments  good.  No  crowd,  no^umult,  no  excuse,  no  delay  in  serr- 
iiig,  no  vacant  seat,  no  chair  with  small  open  hexagons  of  split  rattan  to  disfigure 
the  person  of  the  guest  for  three  successive  days  when  the  dress  ia  thin,  or  to  tor* 
tui'e  him  when  the  weather  is  cold  with  pains  which  he  is  ashamed  to  complain  of 

or  even  to  mention a  practice,  Mr.  Editor  and  all  who  hear  me,  still  obtaining 

in  some  houses  in  New- York,  and  at  times,  especially  in  winter,  more  abhorrent  to 
tlie  tlioughts  tlian  is  the  martyrdom  of  St  Lawrence,  since  heat  upon  a  gridiron  is 
in  many  of  its  a])pliances  preferable  to  cold  upon  sharp  rattan.  No ;  each  guest 
had  his  cushioned  chair,  '  with  ample  room  and  verge  enough ; '  and  course  after 
course,  and  wine  after  wine,  appeared,  and  was  enjoyed,  discussed,  and  quietly  dis- 
appeared, alike  without  want  or  waste. 

'  "Well,  the  time  of  the  repast  came  for  my  selected  wines:  they  were  all  prepared, 
and  all  in  the  finest  order  and  condition.  The  series  was  a  perfect  one ;  a  veritable 
ladder  of  transport ;  up  which  the  spirits  of  my  guests  ascended  graoelnllj^,  step 
after  step,  as  each  higher  and  higher  flavor  presented  itself  to  their  gratified  and 
entranced  palate.  At  the  last,  sole  remaining  bottle  of  the  list,  came  my  Charles- 
ton acquisition.  It  is  certainly  in  bad  taste  to  expatiate  upon  One's  wine  from  the 
chair,  but  as  this  was  the  only  bottle  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  it  se^jmed  neeeMaiy 
to  introduce  it  with  a  word  that  should  at  least  perform  that  ceremony. 

'  I  told  the  story  of  its  acquisition,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  pn- 
sent  on  this  occasion  the  one  remaining  bottle  of  the  world.  We  had  been  eonven- 
ing  a  moment  or  two  before,  I  remember,  on  the  comparative  advantages  in  drink- 
ing wine,  between  the  nip  and  the  //iroto,  and  hod  come  to  the  concluidon,  (which  I 
think  every  man  of  sense  must  ultimately  arrive  at,)  that  the  latter  is  the  troa  way 
to  enjoy  the  full  aroma  of  the  beverage,  and  at  once  to  gain  that  gratifying  deseenti 
and  that  ascent  to  the  wits;  in  short,  that  satisfying  blessedness  of  taste,  wUch  the 
mere  tsipper  of  j)ot4itions  of  whatever  kind  must  vainly  aspire  to  know. 

'  The  bottlo  was  uncorked,  decanted,  and  the  wine  came  forth,  in  the  prdbond 
silence  and  expectation  of  the  guests,  bright  as  the  beam  of  your  mistressT  eye! 
The  attention  of  all  present  was  so  absorbed  by  their  interest  in  this  only  bottle, 
that  until  every  man's  glass  was  filled,  hardly  a  sound  was  perceptible  except  the 
gurgling  of  the  long-necked  decanter  as  it  distributed  its  glorious  contenta  and 
passed  with  wings  from  hand  to  hand  around  the  board  and  returned  drained  to  the 
head  of  the  table.  Toasts  were  at  that  time  in  vogue;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  mid. 
*OHr  hospitable  friend  in  South- Caroliria,  may  hU  own  last  b<dtU  reward  him  Jhr  tftf 
jdcasnrc  of  this  gift,'  each  man  did  ample  justice  to  the  wine. 

'  How  ttliall  I  recount  the  catastrophe  that  ensued!  We  are  all  sinlbl  men  bon 
to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  u[)ward,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  wine  had  nlao  dedfc 
ample  and  instant  justice  upon  us !    Every  soul  present  was  stamdi  tbRNi|^  tta 
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heart  and  liver  to  the  spine !  All  rose  instantly  from  the  table,  speechless,  aghast, 
and  terrified  with  the  eflFect !  There  was  a  napkin  or  handkerchief  over  the  mouth 
of  each,  and  if  we  could  have  articulated  a  word,  we  might  have  exclaimed  with 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  the  feast  in  Gilgal,  '  0  my  Lord  !  there  is  death  in  the 
pot!' 

*  But  it  was  impossible  to  relieve  ourselves  by  words :  it  was  literally  in  tears  and 
groans  that  the  guests  made  for  tlie  door,  vanished  from  the  room,  escaped  from  the 
house,  and  left  me,  appalled,  transfixed,  incapable  of  utterance,  standing  at  the  head 
of  my  deserted  table,  and  feeling  that  *  No  man  said,  *  God  bless  him  1 ' ' 

*  For  a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  a  month,  no  one  of  my  guests  had  his  mouth  riffht  t 
I  was  afraid  to  walk  in  the  streets  lest  I  dhould  meet  one  of  them ;  there  was  a 
paralytic  stricture  in  the  countenance  of  each  member  of  that  sad  party ;  in  some 
it  wore  an  expostulatory,  an  admonitory,  in  some  a  remonstrant,  and  in  all  the 
looks  of  a  much  injured  person.  I  must  except  one  gentleman,  whom  however  I  did 
not  get  a  glimpse  of  until  six  weeks  had  elapsed.  He  was  a  well-bred  Frenchman, 
with  all  the  suavity  and  grace  of  manner  tliat  belongs  to  his  class  and  nation.  I 
shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  him  for  the  first  kind  word  I  had  received  since  the  dis- 
comfiture; though  I  have  sometimes  had  doubts,  judging  from  the  reinstated  ap- 
pearance of  hi^  lips,  whether  he  had  taken  more  than  half  a  glass :  *  My  dear  Sir,^ 
said  he,  *  when  I  had  the  pleasure  to  dine  with  you  at  j^our  very  agreeable  party^ 
there  was  one  wine  that  had  flavor  very  exemplary,  ma  foi ! '     'I  acknowledge  it,* 

I  said.     *  I  think  you  did  say  it  was  American  wine?'     *I  did,*  I  replied.     *  What  ' 
is  the  name  if  you  please,  as  I  pay  much  attention  to  the  sujet  of  wines? '     I  named 
it.     *  Will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  write  it  in  my  tablet?  '    I  prepared  to  comply ; 
and  telling  him  that  I  was  not  quite  certain  of  the  correct  orthography  of  the 
word,  wrote  in  large  characters,  the  word  '  Scuppernono.'  ' 

We  can  hardly  resist  quoting  in  this  connection,  a  single  brief  passage  from 
''The  Old  Inn  at  Namptwich,^  a  sketch  taken  at  a  retired  country-inn,  on  a  bright 
spring  morning,  in  Old  England.  The  whole  is  most  forcibly  illustrative  of  the 
close  observation  and  refined  appreciation  of  the  writer : 

'Gentle  reader,  I  will  imagine  thee  for  the  first  time  seated  near  the  small  fire 
that  has  been  kindled  to  remove  the  dampness,  and  air  the  parlor,  in  that  charm  of 
a  traveller's  life,  an  English  Inn.  No  object  about  thee  seems  new,  or  of  late  acqui- 
sition. The  furniture  is  any  thing  rather  than  of  modern  date :  it  has  been  tho- 
roughly used  and  admirably  kept ;  every  thing  is  in  its  place,  and  speaks  its  wel- 
come ;  nice,  tidy,  prepared,  quiet,  cheery,  comfortable. 

'  The  fragrant  tea  is  of  thine  own  mixture,  two  spoonsful  of  black  to  one  of 
green ;  the  sugar  is  a  study  of  refinement ;  and  the  table  is  furnished  with  fre^ 
cream  :  one  more  glance  at  the  *  Times*  newspaper,  and  every  thing  has  been  noise- 
lessly arranged.  A  cover  is  now  lifted  off,  and  in  the  deep  well  of  a  blue-edged 
plate,  that  contrasts  beautifully  with  what  it  contains,  is  disclosed  that  dream  of 
farinaceous  enjoyment,  the  English  muffin.  How  it  fills  and  gratifies  the  eye  as  its 
snowy  margin  rests  teeming  upon  the  border  of  the  dish,  and  yields  to  the  gradual 
suffusion  of  pink  that  crowns  its  upmost  surface !  And  in  the  same  degree  how 
does  its  consistency  change,  from  a  rich,  pulpy,  fruit-like  elasticity,  into  the  most 
delicate  and  inviting  crispness  of  resistance ! 

'  It  is  cut  into  quarters,  as  the  world  was  said  to  be  divided  when  we  were  school- 
boys; bat  the  whole  of  this  is  thine  own !  ready  battered  for  thee  moreover,  with 
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grass- fed  butter  through  the  plane  of  the  horiron !  Thoa  hast  finished  it  ?  Thoa 
hast  drank  thy  nice  tea,  poured  out  for  thee  by  the  hands  that  are  dearest  to  thee 
in  the  world  ?    Thou  hast  *  lived  and  hast  loved  I  * 

*  The  waiter  to  whose  noi3elt'>s  footstep  we  were  indebted  for  the  constant  antici- 
pation of  everj"  want  during  our  repast,  was  a  hale  and  erect  person,  tamed  of 
sixty,  much  inclined  to  bo  corpulent  if  it  had  suited  his  vocation,  with  white  hair 
nicely  combed  about  a  sleek  and  roseate  face,  white  cravat,  a  scarlet  plush  waistcoat, 
well  but  carefully  worn,  drab  coat  and  breeches,  buckles  at  the  knees,  worsted 
stockings,  and  well-polished  shoes,  tied  with  strings  of  black  ribbon.  'Hope  that 
you  found  the  sexton's  house  without  difficulty.  Sir  ? '  '  Without  the  least,  Joox : 
your  direction  was  so  exact  that  we  could  not  miss  it.'  '  Hope  that  the  e^gs  are 
boiled  to  the  lady's  taste,  Sir?*  ' Tlicy  could  not  be  more  so/  John  gave  another 
glance  at  the  table,  placed  a  small  bell  upon  it,  and  vanished.  To  an  American,  ac- 
customed from  his  earliest  youth  to  a  bustling  and  unrelaxed  exertion  both  of  body 
and  mind,  with  hardly  a  thought  of  rei>o8e  unconnected  with  a  state  of  existence 
beyond  the  grave ;  or  even  of  leisure,  without  a  sensation  bordering  upon  contempt ; 
a  quiet  breakfast  in  a  still  country  town,  and  in  a  foreign  land,  is  a  novdty,* 

In  announcing,  some  twelvemonth  since,  the  death  of  Mr.  Henrt  Cart  at 
Florence,  of  which  wo  had  but  just  then  heard,  although  the  event  occurred  some 
six  months  previously,  we  took  occasion,  as  oui* readers  will  perhaps  remember, 
briefly  to  advert  to  his  contributions  to  this  Magazine,  and  to  quote  two  or  three 
passages  from  the  same,  in  illustration  of  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Those, 
with  what  we  have  now  presented,  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  varied  qualities 
which  the  writer,  from  time  to  time,  and  for  so  extended  a  period,  exhibited  to 
our  readers.  Our  next  chapter  (d.  v.)  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  and 
*  exemplification  ^  of  a  voluminous  contributor,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  these 
pages ;  who  in  acute  observation,  refinement  of  manner,  and  the  adroit  exercise 
of  the  ars  celare  artem,  may  truly  be  said  to  '  divide  the  honors '  with  rare  '  Jobh 
Waters.' 


*KiNG  Rolf,  the  Northman.' — Aforetime  reader  of  the  Knickerbocker,  do 
you  remember  *77/c  Old  Contincntaler^^  written  for  this  Magazine,  which  Mr. 
Dana,  in  his  work  on  American  Poetry,  pronounces  one  of  the  best  and  most 
stirring  of  all  the  poems  upon  the  Revolution,  and  which  was  widely  and  gen- 
erally attributed  to  the  genius  and  pen  of  Longfellow  V  Also,  can  you  recall  to 
mind  the  *  l^hilosopher,  and  Plank-Road  Director,'  who  so  moved  your  risibles  in 
times  past  in  these  pages,  and  whose  great  wisdom  was  shown  in  certain  profound 
^Fabla,^  after  the  manner  of  the  distinguished  ^Esop  ?  If  you  say  *  Yea,'  then 
read  ^Khuj  Jlolf]^  commenced  in  preceding  pages,  for  that  'paper*  is  from  the 
same  pen.  The  burlesque  of  the  Old  Korse  Style  will  'tickle  the  cockles'  of  all 
students  of  ancient  Northern  Literature;  while  wo  arc  certain  that  the  creation 
of  weird  and  grotesque  *  situations,'  and  the  sublimity  of  the  descriptions  of 
Arctic  scenery,  will  secure  the  admiration  of  all  Ipvers  of  the  magnificent  and 
picturesque  in  Nature.  The  lone,  mysterious  majesty  of  the  'Frozen-Clime*  has 
seldom  been  more  vividly  depicted 
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REscnascBNCBS  of  the  late  Washinqton  Irving.  — Our  reminiscenoes  of  the 
beloved  and  lamented  Irvinq,  which  comprise  living  memories  that  arise  ever  and 
anon  to  the  mind,  will  hereafter  bo  jotted  down  in  our  *  Gossipry '  as  they  may 
spring  from  the  occasion.  We  find  not  a  few  of  them  awakened  by  corre- 
spondents in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  who  have  perused  the  desultory 
pencillings  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker.  In  this  way 
a  freshness  may  be  imparted  to  these  'memories,*  which  they  would  lack, 
when  recorded  together,  in  a  continuous  form.  Apropos  of  our  correspondence  • 
an  esteemed  friend  in  Washington,  (the  same  obliging  gentleman  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  touching  and  filial  letter  from  Theodosia  Burr  Allston  to 
Mrs.  Madison,  elsewhere  in  the  present  number,)  has  sent  us  the  following  early 
letter  from  Washington  Irvino  to  his  firiend  Mr.  Van  Ness,  of  Kinderho(^ 
The  narrow  escape  from  drowning  which  the  immortal  Geoffrey  Crayon  had, 
'just  above  Oorlaee^s  Hook,*  will  doubtless  be  as  new  and  as  interesting  an  in- 
cident to  our  readers  as  it  was  to  us.  Do  but  think  for  a  moment  what  the 
world  might  hai^  lost,  had  not  that  little  fishing-skiff  been  near  at  hand  I  More 
than  •*  CiESAR  and  his  fortunes  *  were  saved  in  that  *  frail  barque :  * 

*X6iC'  York,  Dee.  18, 180». 

*  Mv  Dear  Sir  :  A  few  days  since,  on  returning  from  a  long  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia, I  found  a  letter  from  you  which  had  lain  some  time  at  my  office.  I  should 
have  answered  it  before,  but  the  crowd  of  engagements  that  harass  a  man  when 
he  first  arrives  at  home,  prevented  me  from  patting  pen  to  paper.  As  to  your  por-' 
tentous  dream,  which  justly  occasioned  such  anxious  forebodings,  I  assure  you  it 
was  better  founded  than  those  sage  omens  generally  are :  the  only  defect  was,  that 
you  dreamed  too  late,  and  I  was  not  absolutely  drowned.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  that  I  was  upset  in  a  small  sail-boat,  about  two  or  three  months  ago,  in  the  broad 
bay  just  above  Coblasr's  Hook ;  and  after  clinging  to  the  boat  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  up  to  my  chin  in  the  water,  I  was  kindly  picked  up  by  a  little  fishing-ski£ 
This  is  the  real  foundation  of  your  dream ;  and  henceforth  you  may  consider  your- 
self a  match  for  the  inunortal  Bukyan  himself  in  the  art  of  dreaming. 

'  'The  old  Governors'  are  at  length  ushered  into  the  world;  and  I  am  now  an 
idle  man  :  so  if  you  have  any  disposition  to  royster  a  little,  you  will  find  me  com- 
pletely at  your  service,  when  you  pay  your  promised  visit  to  the  city.  You  must 
come  down  completely  the  gentleman  of  leisure:  leave  your  farm  and  all  its  cares 
behind  you :  put  your  household  under  the  ghostly  superintendence  of  that  evan- 
gelical sinner,  Jesse  Marvin;  and  determine  to  nnbei)d  and  become  one  of  us  boys: 
and  then  I  '11  insure  you  some  pleasant  relaxation. 

*  Our  Theatre  will  remain  open  for  some  time  yet ;  and  as  our  company  is  very 
good  at  present,  you  will  find  it  an  amusing  resort.  We  have  two  excellent  new 
actors,  Mr  Siicpson  and  Mrs.  Mabon,  who  were  sent  out  by  the  Dootoe,  and  have 
completely  retrieved  the  credit  of  the  Theatre. 

*  How  does  my  friend  Partridge  and  his  Academy  ?  Do  the  flesh  and  the  spirit 
still  keep  up  their  hostilities  within  him  ?  I  long  once  more  to  visit  your  little  em- 
pire :  and  am  only  deterred  by  the  austerity  of  old  Winter,  from  gratifying  my  in- 
clinations. But  next  year,  when  the  oountry  is  onoe  more  in  full  dress,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly indulge  in  a  few  more  ramblee  about  iJie  red  lane. 
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'  Remember  me  with  great  regard  and  respect  to  Mrs.  Van  Nbbs  ;  And  let  my 
fiiend  Jesse  know  that  I  still  recollect  him  with  great  consideration.  I  shall  leftve 
all  discussions  of  domestic  and  literary  topics  until  I  see  you,  which  I  hope  will  be 
in  a  very  few  days.     Kccollect  Christmas  should  always  be  spent  in  the  city. 

'  Ever  yours,  Wasbhiovov  Ibtdnl 

*W.  P.  Yah  Nb8,  Esq., 

'Kinderhook,  ITew-York: 

Furnished  with  an  excellent  glass,  we  have  been  looking  from  an  eminenoe 
near  Cedar-IIill  Cottage  across  the  Tappaan  Sea^  on  this  clear,  bright,  transparent 
Sunday  afternoon  of  March ;  our  focus  the  spot  hallowed  as  the  last  earthly  rest- 
ing-place of  Ikving  :  a  solemn  gray ;  the  ^  grouml  color  *  the  pale  tombrStones 
near  by  showing,  from  our  *  stand-point,'  like  a  flock  of  white  sheep  scattered 
over  the  inclosure.  *ThLs  spot,'  writes  a  friendly  correspondent,  (*C.  De  R.,*) 
of  Tarry  town,  *is  visited  daily,  even  at  this  season,  by  persons  from  near  and  &r, 
all  anxiou.<t  to  view  the  ^  Mecca  of  the  Heart,'  where  the  good  man  is  laid. 
Young  ladies  living  in  the  neighborhood  bring  flowers  from  the  green-houses, 
and  place  them  affectionately  upon  his  yet  fresh  grave.  I  send  you,'  he  adds,  *a 
copy  of  the  inscription  taken  from  the  Tablet  lately  erected  in  Christ  Churdi, 
in  this  village,  to  the  memory  of  Washington  Irving  :  together  with  a  copy  of 
a  Sbkmon  upon  the  same  theme,  preached  in  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
of  Tarrytown,  by  Rev.  John  A.  Todd.'  This  Discourse  is  elsewhere  referred  to, 
in  the  ^  Bnef  Notices  of  New  Publications.'  The  inscription  alluded  t*  is  in  the 
following  simple  and  appropriate  words : 

BORN     IN     THE     CITY     OF     NEW-YORK, 

APRIL   3,    1783. 

FOR     MAHT     TBAB8 

A     COMMUNICANT     AND     WARDEN 

OF  THIS   CIIVRCII  :      and    REPKATEDLY   ONE   OF  ITS 

DELEGATES     IN     THE     CONVENTION     OF     TIIK     DIOOESS* 

LOVED:    HONORED :  REVERED: 

HE   FELL   ASLEEP   IN   JESUS, 

november  28,  1859. 
This  Tablet 

IS     ERECTED     TO     HIS     MEMORY 
BY 

A  AVestchestcr  correspondent,  writing  to  the  Editor,  in  only  too  kindly  temifl^ 
from  another  village  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sunnyside,  saja: 
^  The  feeling  and  taste  shown  in  your  articles  upon  Washington  iBvnra  hm^^ 
greatly  interested  me.  The  memory  of  interviews  with  such  a  man  mmt  be 
peculiarly  inspiring,  and  as  reviving  to  the  heart  as  a  well  of  water  in  flis 
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ways  of  life.  His  companionship  must  have  been  not  only  a  source  of  great 
and  refining  joy  at  the  time,  but  ever  after  must  have  beamed  upon  the  mind 
like  constant  sunshine.  His  gentle  writings  and  his  gentle  ways  were  mirrors  of 
each  other. 

*  I  was  especially  pleased  that  you  appreciated  so  truly  what  I  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  winning  of  Mr.  Irvino's  sketches  —  ^Mountjoy.''  I  do  not  think 
that  the  exquisite  graces  of  that  matchless  narrative  are  generally  appreciated 
and  valued  so  highly  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that 
the  sketch  was  not  completed.  It  would  have  afforded  such  admirable 
opportunities  for  describing  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson ;  for  giving  so  many 
pleasant  pictures  of  life ;  so  much  genial  humor,  and  genuine  skill  in  all  the 
peculiar  traits  of  his  genius,  that  its  incompleteness  is  a  great  loss.  Gathering 
strength  and  power  in  every  page  as  it  proceeded,  the  story  would  doubtless 
have  formed  one  of  his  best  efforts.  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  Allston 
had  kept  more  *  wide  awake.'  There  are  also  some  characteristics  of  *  Mount- 
joy  '  different  from  all  his  other  works.  1  will  not  attempt  to  say  what  they 
are ;  but  the  truth  is  so  :  and  I  believe  that  you  have  the  same  opinion.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  reason  at  which  you  hint,  in  what  you  say  concerning  it :  I  speak 
only  from  its  effect  upon  me.  One  can  indeed  understand  how  it  may  not  have 
had  so  striking  an  effect  when  read  to  friends,  as  some  of  his  other  sketches :  it 
is  so  exquisite  and  refined  as  to  require  a  special  mood  of  mind  for  its  true  en- 
joyment. 

*  How  many  times  the  opinions  expressed,  or  taken  for  granted,  of  friends, 
have  obstructed  the  finishing  of  rare  productions,  the  world  will  never  know. 
Beside  this  one  of  Irving's,  there  is  an  instance  in  Scott's  career,  of  a  similar 
nature :  when  some  friends  persuaded  him,  in  an  unfortunate  hour,  to  throw 
aside  *7%^  Black  Dwarf ^  or  rather  to  bring  it  to  an  abrupt  close:  the  Tery 
novel,  which  completed  as  it  was4>€gun,  would  have  revealed  qualities  not 
found  in  any  other  of  his  books ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  some  repulsiveness, 
that  could  easily  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  the  merit  of  the  work,  would  have 
shown,  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  any  of  his  other  novels,  an  almost  Shak- 
SPERIAN  analysis  of  character.  As  an  instance  of  morbid  yet  fascinating  idio- 
syncrasy, the  *  Black  Dwarf  would  have  claimed  some  kin  to  *  Hamlet.' 

*  But  I  did  not  mean  to  enter  upon  any  thing  like  criticism.  It  was  my  good 
fortune,  (  or  rather  it  was  a  blessing  to  my  sou^  from  the  Great  Source  of  Good- 
ness,) that  I  enjoyed  a  brief  interview  with  Mr.  Irving,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
his  life.  When  I  left  him,  my  heart  glowed  all  over  with  the  genial  brightness 
which  his  spirit  had  diffused  around  me  and  within  me.  He  had  spoken  of 
Allstox,  with  tearful,  tender  enthusiasm.     But  no  more  of  this.' 

Our  correspondent  farther  advises  us  of  Mr.  Irtino's  personal  kindness  and  in- 
terest in  a  literary  matter  which  he  had  in  hand,  as  *  something  so  gracious,  that 
his  heart  was  at  once  drawn  out  to  him  in  gratitude.'  But  when  was  it  other- 
wise with  the  *  good  man  departed  ? '  No  matter  how  humble  the  enterprise,  a 
literary  aspirant  of  fair  promise  had  always  kind  advice,  and  an  encouraging 
word  at  his  hands:  no  better  example  of  which  could  be  cited,  than  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  a  little  book  of  the  writer^s,  which  he  suggested  in  the  follow- 
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ing  kindly  words,  from  a  letter  now  before  us :  *  In  regard  to  your  question 
whether  I  think  a  selection  from  your  Editorial  TdbU-Talh  would  form  an  ac^ 
ceptable  volume  for  publication,  I  must  remind  you  that  I  suggested  the  very 
thing  to  you  not  long  since.  I  think  you  might  make  a  very  taking  yolume  or 
two  out  of  your  *  Gossip  ; '  and  I  think  you  would  be  doing  yourself  injustice  to 
leave  the  very  clever  sallies  and  touches  of  tender  pathos  interspersed  throughout 
it,  to  be  buried  among  the  multitudinous  leaves  of  a  Magazine'  And  then  he 
named,  and  stood  god-father  to  the  little  book,  and  recommended  the  preparation 
of  a  second,  in  the  same  kind.  How  can  ice  help  saying  thus  much,  in  the  way 
of  grateful  remembrance  ? 

The  English  press,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  are  echoing  the  eulog;iums 
upon  Irvinc;  which  have  been  so  widely  uttered  in  America.  The  *Time9 '  and 
^Hcrahl^'  of  the  London  press,  have  borne  brief  but  cordial  tributes  to  the  Max 
and  the  Aitook  :  the  ablest  indeed  which  we  have  seen.  Tiiackerat,  in  his 
^Cornhlll  Mnfjazine,'  has  an  appreciative  article  upon  ^Irving  and  Macaulay^ 
written  in  the  kindest  spirit,  and  warmly  eulogistic  of  the  eminent  American; 
*  the  good  Man,  and  the  good  Author  : '  but  it  is  open  to  criticism  upon  certain 
point*,  and  to  correction  as  to  *fact,'  on  one  or  two  others.  We  propose  to 
advert  briefly  to  these  in  an  ensuing  number. 

We  bring  this  desultory  *  Table'  dish  to  a  close  with  an  ^Anecdote,'  which  we 

shall  introduce  by  quoting  the  following  letter  from  Mil.  Irving  to  the  EnrroB, 

penned  just  twenty  years  ago,  dating  up  to  *  this  present  writing.'     It  will  be 

seen  that  both  Letter  and  Anecdote  are  very  characteristic,  in  more  respects  than 

one.     Let  us  premise  that  Greenbush,  from  which  the  epistle  is  dated,  was  the 

name  of  the  town  proper,  in  which  at  that  time  *  Dobbs'  Ferry,'  *  Sunnyside,' 

etc.,  were  included  :  perhaps  they  are  so  included  now :  but  Mr.  Irving  seldom 

dated  his  letters  to  us  from  *  Greenbush : ' 

<  Greenbwk,  Marok  IT,  1840. 

'My  dear  Sir:  In  consequence  of  not  scnning  to  the  post-office  for  Beveral  dayt, 
I  did  not  receive  your  letter  calling  so  lustily  for  help,  until  yesterday  (Monday)  after 
post-hours.  I  liave  nothing  at  hand  to  send  to  you ;  and  I  fear  if  I  had,  it  would  eome 
too  late.  AVo  have  nothing  new  in  these  parts,  excepting  that  there  has  been 
the  deuce  to  pay  of  late  in  Sleepj'^  Hollow,  a  circumstanco,  by-the-by,  with 
which  j'ou  of  Mew-York  have  some  concern,  as  it  is  connected  with  yoor 
Croton  Aqueduct.  Tlii^  work  traverses  a  thick  wood,  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  Hollow,  not  far  from  the  ol<l  Dutch  haunted  church:  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
wood,  an  immense  culvert,  or  stone  arch,  is  thrown  across  the  wizard  stream  of  the 
Pocantico,  to  support  tlie  Aqueduct.  As  the  work  is  unfinished,  a  colony  of  Pat- 
landers  have  beeu  encamped  about  this  place  all  winter,  forming  a  kind  of  Patsylva- 
nia,  in  the  midst  of  a  '  wiltherness.'  Now,  whether  it  is  that  they  liave  heard  the 
old  traditionar}'  stories  about  the  Hollow,  (which,  all  fanciful  fabling  and  Idle 
scribbling  apart,  is  really  one  of  tlie  most  haunted  places  in  this  part  of  the  ooontry,) 
or  whether  the  goblins  of  the  Hollow,  accustomed  only  to  tolerate  the  neighborhood' 
of  the  old  Dutch  families,  have  resented  this  intrusion  into  their  solitadct,  by 
strangers  of  an  unknown  tongue,  certain  it  is,  that  the  poor  Paddies  have  been 
most  grievously  harried,  for  some  time  past,  by  all  kinds  of  apparitions.  A  wagon- 
road  cut  through  the  woods,  and  leading  from  their  encampment  past  the  haonted 
church,  and  so  on  to  certain  whiskey  establishments,  has  been  espeelaUy  haiet  by 
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the  foul  fiends:  and  the  worthy  Patlanders,  on  their  way  home  at  night,  beheld  mis- 
shapen monsters  whisking  about  their  paths ;  sometimes  resembling  men,  sometimes 
boys,  sometimes  horses ;  but  invariably  mthout  heads :  which  shows  that  they  must 
be  lineal  descendants  from  the  old  Goblin  of  the  Hollow.  These  imps  of  darkness 
have  grown  more  and  more  vexatious  in  their  pranks,  occasionally  tripping  up  or 
knocking  down  the  unlucky  object  of  their  hostility.  In  a  word,  the  whole  wood 
has  become  such  a  scene  of  spuking  and  diablerie,  that  the  Paddies  will  not  any 
longer  venture  out  of  their  shanties  at  night :  and  a  whiskey-shop  in  a  neighboring 
village,  where  they  used  to  hold  their  evening  gatherings,  has  been  obliged  to  shut 
up,  for  want  of  custom.  This  is  a  true  story,  and  you  may  account  for  it  as  you 
please.  The  corporation  of  your  city  should  look  to  it ;  for  if  this  harrying  continues, - 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Paddies,  tired  of  being  cut  off  from  their  whiskey, 
should  entirely  abandon  the  goblin  regions  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Croton  water-works  be  seriously  retarded. 

*  Yours  Very  Truly, 

'  Washington  Ixyoro. 

*  P.  S. :  The  above  story  was  told  me  last  evening  by  one  of  the  young  engineers 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  cottage.' 

The  anecdote  which  ensues,  and  which  the  old  New- York  Spirit  of  the  Times^ 
in  which  it  appears,  pronounces  to  be  entirely  authentic,  forcibly  illustrates 
Iuving's  love  of  sociability,  and  his  modesty  with  regard  to  his  literary  reputa- 
tion. It  was  furnished  to  the  ^Spirit '  by  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  standing, 
who  was  formerly  a  contractor  for  building  that  section  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
which  passed  through  Tarrytown  : 

*  Soox  after  he  had  erected  a  rude  building  for  the  reception  of  the  tools  and  of  the 
workmen,  and  to  afford  himself  a  temporary  shelter  while  engaged  in  his  responsible 
duties,  a  hearty,  elderly  gentleman,  plainly  dressed,  and  of  exceedingly  unpretending 
manners,  presented  himself  one  day,  and  commenced  a  conversation  with  our  friend. 
A  great  many  questions  were  asked,  naturally  suggested  by  the  then  new  enterprise 
of  supplying  New- York  City  with  water :  and  after  a  visit  of  an  hour  or  so,  the 
gentleman  quietly  departed.  A  few  days  afterward,  accompanied  by  two  ladies,  he 
again  visited  the  head-quarters  of  our  friend,  and  entered  into  a  more  detailed  con- 
versation, seemingly  intent  upon  finding  out  all  that  was  to  be  learned  about  the 
proposed  aqueduct.  These  visits  finally  became  a  regular  affair,  and  were  <5on tinned 
twice  a  week,  for  a  period  of  some  six  months.  The  conversations  were  always  con- 
fined to  local  subjects;  and  not  a  remark  escaped  the  lips  of  the  visitor,  which 
was  calculated  to  inspire  curiosity,  or  suggest  that  he  was  other  than  some  plain, 
good-natured  person,  with  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands,  who  desired  to  while  away 
an  hour  or  two  in  common-place  chit-chat.  In  course  of  time,  however,  our  friend 
finished  his  labors  at  Tarrytpwn ;  but  occasionally  met  his  old  friend  on  the  little 
steamers  which  serve  to  connect  our  suburbs  with  the  heart  of  the  city.  One  day, 
while  voyaging  along  the  Hudson,  and  busily  engaged  ih  conversation  with  the  old 
gentleman,  the  steamer  suddenly  commenced  pealing  its  bell,  and  made  such  a  racket 
that  our  friend  left  his  place,  and  hunting  up  the  captain,  asked  him  '  what  all  that 
noise  was  about  ? ' 

'  *  Why,'  replied  that  functionary,  *  we  are  opposite  Sunnyside ;  and  having 
Washington  Irving  on  board,  by  this  notice  Mb  servant  will  be  able  to  meet  him  at 
his  landing  with  a  carriage.' 
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'  Our  friend,  in  great  enthusiaBm,  exclaimed :  '  Washimoton  iBTmo ! — Ae  on  board  I 
Why,  point  him  out  to  me :  there  is  no  man  living  whom  I  would  more  like  to  see.' 

*  At  this  demonstration  the  captain  looked  quite  surprised,  and  remarked :  *  Why, 
Sir,  you  just  left  Washington  Ibtino'b  company ;  and  from  the  number  of  timet  I  have 
seen  you  in  familiar  conversation  with  him  on  this  boat,  I  supposed  you  were  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.' 

'  Tlie  astonishment  of  our  friend  may  be  faintly  imagined,  when  he  diseorered  tKtt 
for  more  than  a  half^ear,  twice  a  week,  he  had  had  a  long  conversation  with  Wa8B- 
INOTON  Irving  ;  a  person  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  man  liying,  he  desired  a 
personal  introduction.' 

Well  do  we  remember  jumping  out  of  Mr.  Trvino's  little  wagon  one  day,  at  his 
suggestion,  and  stepping  into,  and  standing  up  in,  the  great  Aqueduct,  when  it 
was  being  constructed  past  the  front  of  the  *  Mansion-House,'  in  Tarrytown: 
welcomed,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  this  very  contractor.  *  How  short  the 
time  Hwixt  now  and  then,'  as  we  look  back  upon  the  past ! 


Gossip  wjrn  Readers  and  Courespoxdents. —  Wo  do  n't  know  that  we  might 
not  gradually  approximate  to  Hon.  Jere.  Clemens'  exalted  opinion  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Aaron  Burr,  if  we  were  to  read  in  succession  many  such  letters  as  the 
following,  addressed  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Theodosia  Burr  Alston,  to  Mr&, 
Madison,  imploring  her  to  use  her  influence  to  induce  her  husband,  the  Presi- 
dent, to  restore  her  unhappy  father  from  his  exile.  Certainly  it  was  not  a  bad 
father  who  could  elicit  such  an  epistle  from  such  a  daughter.  We  are  in- 
debted to  an  estee'hied  friend  in  Washington,  J.  C.  McGuirb,  Esq.,  who  possesses 
entire  the  *  Madison  Papers,'  for  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which  has  never  before 

been  published : 

*Bo€hy  River  Springs,  {N.  (7.,)  June  24iA,  1809. 

*  Madam  :  You  may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  from  one  with 
whom  you  have  had  so  little  intercourse  for  the  last  few  years.  But  your  anrpriae 
will  cease  when  you  recollect  that  my  father,  once  your  friend,  is  now  in  exile ;  and 
that  the  President  only  can  restore  him  to  me  and  to  his  country. 

'  Ever  since  the  choice  of  the  people  was  first  declared  in  favor  of  Mr.  Madison, 
my  heart  amid  the  universal  joy,  has  beat  with  the  hope  that  I  too  should  soon  have 
reason  to  rejoice.  Convinced  that  Mr.  Madison  would  neither  feel  nor  judge  from 
the  feelings  or  judgment  of  others,  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  hastening  to  relieye  a  man 
whose  character  he  had  been  enabled  to  appreciate  during  a  confidential  intereoune 
of  long  continuance,  and  whom  he  must  know  incapable  of  the  designs  attribnted 
to  him.  My  anxiety  on  this  subject  has,  however,  become  too  painful  to  be  allevi- 
ated by  anticipations  which  no  events  have  yet  tended  to  justify,  and  in  this  state 
of  intolerable  suspense,  I  have  determined  to  address  myself  to  you,  and  requetl 
that  you  will  in  my  name  apply  to  the  President  for  a  removal  of  the  prosecution 
now  existing  against  Aaron  Burr.  I  still  expect  it  from  him  as  a  man  of  feeling  and 
•     candor,  as  one  acting  for  the  world  and  for  posterity. 

'  Statesmen,  I  am  aware,  deem  it  necessary  that  sentiments  of  liberality,  and  even 
justice,  should  yield  to  considerations  of  policy,  but  what  policy  can  require  the 
absence  of  my  father  at  present  ?   Even  had  he  contemplated  the  project  for  which  he 
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stands  arraigned,  evidently  to  pursue  it  any  farther  would  now  b^  impossible.  There 
is  not  left  one  pretext  of  alarm  even  to  calumny;  for  bereft  of  fortune,  of  popular 
favor,  and  almost  of  friends,  what  could  he  accomplish?  And  whatever  maybe 
the  apprehensions  or  the  clamors  of  the  ignorant  and  the  interested,  surely  the  timid, 
illiberal  system  which  would  sacrifice  a  man  to  a  remote  and  unreasonable  possi- 
bility that  he  might  infringe  some  law  founded  on  an  unjust,  unwarrantable  suspi- 
cion that  he  would  de^re  it,  cannot  be  approved  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  must  be  un- 
necessary to  a  President  so  loved,  so  honored.  Why  then  is^my  father  banished 
from  a  country  for  which  he  has  encountered  wounds  and  dangers  and  fatigue  for 
years?  Why  is  he  driven  from  his  friends,  from  an  only  child,  to  pass  an  unlimited 
time  in  exile,  and  that  too  at  an  age  when  others  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  past 
toils,  or  ought  at  least  to  be  providing  seriously  for  the  comfort  of  ensuing  years?  I 
do  not  seek  to  soften  you  by  this  recapitulation.  I  wish  only  to  remind  you  of  all 
the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  on  one  of  the  first  characters  the  United  States  ever 
produced. 

*  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  assure  you  there  is  no  truth  in  a  report  lately  circula- 
ted, that  my  father  intends  returning  immediately,  lie  never  will  return  to  conceal 
himself  in  a  country  on  which  he  has  conferred  distinction. 

'To  whatever  fate  Mr.  Madison  may  doom  this  application,  I  trust  it  will  be 
treated  with  delicacy.  Of  this  I  am  the  more  desirous,  as  Mr.  Alston  is  ignorant  of 
the  step  I  have  taken  in  writing  to  you,  which,  perhaps,  nothing  could  excuse  but 
the  warmth  of  filial  affection.  If  it  be  an  error,  attribute  it  to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
a  daughter  whose  soul  sinks  at  the  gloomy  prospect  of  a  long  and  indefinite  separa- 
tion from  a  father  almost  adored,  and  who  can  leave  unattempted  nothing  which 
offers  the  slighteft  hope  of  procuring  him  redress.  What  indeed  would  I  not  risk 
once  more  to  see  him,  to  hang  upon  him,  to  place  my  child  on  his  knee,  and  again 
spend  my  days  in  the  happy  occupation  of  endeavoring  to  anticipate  all  his  wishes. 

*  Let  me  entreat,  my  dear  Mad^^n,  that  you  will  have  the  consideration  and  good- 
ness to  answer  me  as  speedily  as  possible ;  my  heart  is  sore  with  doubt  and  patient 
waiting  for  something  definitive.  No  apologies  are  made  for  giving  you  this 
trouble,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  not  deem  it  irksome  to  take  for  a  daughter,  an 
affectionate  daughter  thus  situated.  Inclose  your  letter  for  me  to  A.  J.  Frederio 
Prevost,  Esq.,  near  New-Rochelle,  New- York. 

*  That  every  happiness  may  attend  you,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

*Th£o.  Bitbb  Alstoh. 
'  To  Mrs.  Jaios  MAnisoN,  Wuahingtont  Z>.  CJ* 

'  There  spoke  the  loving  Daughter  I  *  -  -  -  There  is  a  very  laughable  scene  re- 
corded of  a  certain  surly,  ill-tempered  English  oflScer,  Major ,  whose  wife  and 

sister  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  at  the  *  barracks  *  where  he  was  stationed. 
He  had  given  orders,  out  of  spite  to  one  or  two  subordinate  oflBcers,  whose  families 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  like  privilege,  that  *  no  females  were  to  be  allowed  in 
barracks  after  tattoo,  under  any  pretence  whatever.  One  night  an  old  fellow,  a 
great  *  precisian '  in  his  office,  and  not  a  little  short  and  crusty,  was  sergeant  of 
the  guard.     They  called  him  *  the  General,'  from  his  peremptory  *  style : ' 

*  Shortly  after  *  tatoo,'  sundry  ladies,  as  usual,  presented  themselves  at  the 
barrack'gate,  and  were  of  course  refused  admittance ;  at  length,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  sentinel  on  duty,  the  Major's  lady  and  sister-in-law  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  walked  boldly  to  the  wicket,  with  the  intention  of  entering,  as  usuaL 
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'  To  their  astonishment,  the  sentinel  refused  to  let  them  pass.  The  fergeant  was 
called,  but  he  was  quite  as  much  of  a  '  precisian '  as  the  ladies^  And  hu  conadenee 
(and  his  orders)  would  not  permit  him  to  let  them  in  I 

'  *  Do  you  know  who  we  are.  Sir  ? '  inquired  the  Major's  lady,  in  a  very  imperiou 
manner. 

*  *  Oh  1  certainly/  said  the  *  General ; '  *  I  knows  your  ladyships  weiry  velL' 
'  *Then  what  do  you  meariy  Sir,  by  this  insolence  ? ' 

'  I  means  no  insc^ence  whatsomdevcr,  Marm,  but  my  horders  is  pertickler  to  let 
no  female  la<lie3  into  this  'ere  barrack  after  tattoo,  upon  no  account  whatsomdeTer : 
and  I  means  to  obey  my  horders  vitbout  no  mistake !  * 

*  *  Then  you  refuse  admittance,  do  you,  to  the  lady  of  your  commanding  officer? 
"Was  there  ever ^ 


i  t 


And  her  sister ! '  shrieked  the  second  lady. 

*  *  Most  sartinkly,  Marm :  I  understands  my  duty !  * 
'  '  Good  gracious  1  what  assurance  !  * 

*  *  No  insurance  at  all,  Marm :  if  your  ladyships  was  princesses  you  could  n't  come 
in  a'ter  tattoo.     My  horders  is  worry  partick'ler.* 

'  *  Don't  you  know,  Sirrali,  that  these  orders  can't  be  intended  to  apply  iomf^ 
' '  No ;  I  docs  n't  know  nuffin'  about  that :  horders  is  horders,  and  mutt  be  obeyed: 
that 's  what  the  Major  says.' 

*  *  Impudence ! '  exclaimed  Ijpth  the  ladies  in  a  breath. 

*  *  Imperance  or  no  imperance,  I  must  do  my  dutt/.  If  my  superior  hofficer  vai 
for  to  give  me  horders  not  to  let  the  Major  in  hisself,  I  should  be  obligated  to  keep 
his  honor  out  at  the  p'int  of  the  bag' net ! ' 

'  Finally,  the  officer  of  the  guard  was  sent  for,  and  the  officer  of^e  guard  sent  for 
the  orderly-book,  which  by  the  light  of  the  guard-room  lantern  was  exhibited  to  the 
ladies,  with  much  courtesy,  by  Uhe  General,'  in  just^cation  of  biB  apparent 
rudeness : 

'  *  You  see  how  it  is,  your  ladyships ;  you  can*t  come  in,  not  on  no  aeoonnt  I ' ' 

Imagine  the  chagrin  with  which  thoso  '  females  afler  tattoo '  retraced  their  steps 
homeward ;  and  do  n't  *  forget  to  remember '  what  the  Majorca  feelings  noust  hare 
been  the  next  morning,  when  he  found  his  own  malice  thus  turned  ag^inot  him. 
Bol£  ^  Curses,  like  chickens,  will  come  home  to  roost,'  is  a  Teritable  maxim, 
though  *  somewhat  masty.'  -  -  -  Tue  Mend  to  whom  we  were  indebted  ftr 
the  interesting  personal  reminiscence  of  Wasiiixoton  Irtinq  and  Mr.  Bobooe, 
recorded  in  the  February  number  of  the  Knickerbocker,  mentioned  to  us  this 
morning  an  anecdote,  which  struck  us  as  a  most  forcible  illustration  of  that  blind 
Partisan  Hot-IIeadetlness^  of  which  few  ''of  our  readers  are  not  cogniauit, 
whether  they  be  residents  of  great  cities  or  small  villages,  or  the  broad  unril- 
laged  *  CoiTNTRY  *  proper.  *  These  rabid,  fanatical  men,*  said  our  friend,  *  remind 
me  of  an  anecdote  which  I  heard  in  England,  shortly  after  the  peace  of  181S, 
when  the  heated  passions  of  the  war  had  only  begun  to  subside.  This  anecdote 
related  to  a  state  of  blind,  senseless,  and  epidemic  passion  in  England,  at*  the  pe- 
riod of  our  revolutionary  war.  A  very  distinguished  Baron  of  that  period,  (of 
Norfolk,  if  I  remember  rightly,)  was  publicly  known  to  take  the  side  ^  the  col- 
onists on  all  occasions.  He  had  an  intimate  friend  of  the  too  common  psydiaiMj 
and  fervor  or  madness,  who  boiled  over  without  exhaustion  or  i 
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the  other  side.  His  name  was  Caswell.  He  occasionally  visited  the  Baron. 
The  latter  on  one  occasion  sought  to  avoid,  in  conversation,  the  war  and  all  the 
questions  on  which  they  totally  disagreed,  but  in  vain.  He  proposed  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  expressed  a  great  variety  of  sentiments,  hoping  that  Mr.  Cas- 
well would  concur  with  him,  and  that  they  might  have  at  least  a  tolerably  en- 
durable interview.  .  But  Mr.  Caswell's  internal  heat  and  steam  could  not  be 
repressed  without  extinguishing  his  life.  It  must  have  vent  Controversy  was 
his  safety-valve.  He  accordingly,  as  if  by  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,  dis- 
sented from,  controverted,  and  opposed  indiscriminately  every  point  advanced  by 
his  calm  and  good-natured  friend.  At  length  the  Baron,  thinking  he  might  turn 
the  current  of  this  madness  by  an  abrupt  apostrophe,  said  :  *  Mr.  Caswell,  if  you 
would  strike  off  the  C  from  your  name  it  would  be  As- well.'  *What!'  he 
quickly  replied,  *  do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ? '  *  No,  my  good  friend,  by  no 
means.  But  finding  that  we  totally  disagreed  upon  every  question,  and  that  you 
seemed  to  be  very  much  excited  and  heated,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  kindness  to 
suggest  something  on  which  it  appeared  to  me  we  could  not  possibly  be  of  differ- 
ent opinions,  and  I  am  astonished  that  it  does  not  appear  as  obvious  to  you  as  it 
does  to  me,  that  if  you  drop  the  C,  your  name  would  be  As-well.'  This  injection 
of  cold  water  into  the  red-hot  boiler  caused,' says  our  friend,  ^  an  immediate 
and  irremediable  explosion.  -  -  -  The  following  passage  from  a  hvely  article 
in  HalVs  Journal  of  Health  does  no  more  than  simple  justice  to  a  gentleman 
to  whom  we  have  been  a  thousand  times  indebted  for  professional  favors,  so 
willingly  and  quickly  rendered  that  one  had  scarcely  time  to  say,  *  Thank  you,' 
before  *  the  thing  was  done.'  We  have  many  times  had  it  *•  borne  in  upon  our 
mind '  to  award  the  same  tribute  which  Dr.  Hall  pays  below : 

'  Many  an  editor  and  book- writer  remembers  to  have  seen,  in  the  sixth  story  of 
Gray's  Mammoth  Printing  Establishment,  a  thin,  wide-awake,  snappy-eyed,  quick- 
motioned,  sharp-faced  gentleman,  who  is  cock  of  the  walk  in  that  upper  sphere ;  the 
lord,  ruler,  governor,  and  director  of  that  floor.  Always  busy,  always  meeting  you 
with  a  smile ;  and  yet  so  picked  at  and  pecked  at  by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  that  we 
have  often  wondered  how  he  survived.  .  .  .  One  day  we  stopped  a  moment  in 
wonder  at  the  innumerable  twitches  at  Powers.  What  with  the  bother  of  proof- 
readers and  doctors,  of  calls  for  more  copy,  and  solicitations  of  compositors  to  de- 
cipher hieroglyphics ;  to  spell  out  words  that  never  had  any  spell  in  them,  or  to 
*  make  out '  words  which  were  of  every  language  under  the  sun.  At  length  we  said 
to  him :  *  It 's  a  wonder  you  do  n't  go  crazy ! ' 

'  '  Crazy !  Have  n't  time  to  get  crazy ;  too  many  things  to  do  : '  and  away  he 
went,  with  a  merry  laugh ;  but  his  words  remained,  to  be  a  text  for  some  future 
article  in  the  Journal  of  Health. 

*  *  Have  n't  time  to  go  crazy  ;  too  many  things  to  do.*  There  is  philosophy  enough 
in  those  dozen  words  to  fill  whole  tomes  of  octavos.  It  *8  the  grand  secret  of  human 
health  and  human  happiness,  to  have  a  plenty  to  do.  *Go  ahead,  keep  moving! ' 
There  's  wisdom  in  that,  and  health ;  health  of  body,  health  of  brain,  and  a  long 
life.  It 's  the  people  who  have  leisure  to  *  mood '  and  mope,  and  hug  sharp-pointed 
memories,  who  fill  our  asylums,  and  not  those  who  have  a  dozen  irons  in  the  fire  at 
the  same  time ;  some  round,  some  square,  and  some  in  the  pig,  so  as  to  bring  out  and 
exercise,  and  develop  different  mental  capabilitieB,  thus  making  all  parts  of  the  brain 
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to  grow  equally ;  not  only  strengthening  it,  bnt  by  keeping  up  equal  activities  In  all 
its  parts ;  a  maturity  of  juflgincnt  and  a  keenness  of  discrimination  are  the  result, 
and  these  are  qualities  at  the  very  fuundution  of  human  success.  Tlie  lesson  of  this 
article  is,  as  yuu  would  avoid  an  aiinlosd  life,  a  miserable  pilgrimage  to  the  land  be- 
yond, a  mnd  house,  or  a  premature  grave,  avoid  leisure,  avoid  one  idea,  one  only 
train  of  thought.' 

Let  us  add  a  word  here,  touching  the  great  advantage,  the  *  great  comfort,' 
which  an  Editor  derives  from  an  actiye,  intelligent,  accomplished,  watchfUl,  accu- 
rate proof-reader.  For  this  blessing  we  have  also  occasion  almost  every  day  to 
be  thankful.  Your  proof-slieet  comes  to  you,  carefully  read ;  and  on  the  margin, 
perhaps,  three  or  four  interrogation-points ;  indicating  a  confused  sentence,  an 
indistinct  expression,  an  infelicitous  word,  or  a  tautological  phrase ;  which  you 
were  careless  or  *  green '  enough  to  permit  to  escape  you,  but  which  your  proof- 
reader was  too  Gkekn  —  too  much  himself,  professionally  —  to  suffer  to  pa68  hk 
keen  supervision.  (Jood  reporters,  they  say,  frequently  make  fair  literary  repu- 
tations for  indifferent  members  of  Congress :  but  not  half  so  often,  we  venture 

to  say,  as  good  proof-readers  (such  as  our  Mr.  J.  S.  G )  assist  in  making  fofr 

authors  and  editors  a  reputation  for  care  and  correctness  in  their  literary  com- 
positions. Therefore,  *  Honor  to  whom  honor,'  say  we,  with  a  gratcfVil  sense 
individually  of  how  well  deserved  is  this  passing  tribute.  -  -  -  The  brief 
lines  which  ensue,  from  the  Pronidence  (R.  I.)  Daily  Journal^  came  warm  from 
a  MoTUEii's  heart.  Somcichcre  —  for  it  seems  to  us  that  we  could  rCt  have  lost 
it  —  among  our  unfiled  letters  is  a  most  eloquent  note  from  *Ollapod,'  describ- 
ing a  Father's  and  a  Mother's  reflections  over  ^  the  unseen  Future  of  their  infimt 
Willie  : '  but  they  are  ^  all  alike  in  the  dust '  now  —  mother,  father,  son : 

QTbt  13a!)]}. 

^     •  An'other  Httlc  wave 

Upon  the  sea  of  life : 
Another  soul  to  aave, 
Amid  the  toil  and  strife. 

'  Two  more  little  feet 

To  walk  the  dustv  road  ; 
To  choose  where  two  paths  meet, 
Tlic  narrow  and  the  broad. 

'  Two  more  little  hnnds 

To  work  for  good  or  ill : 
Two  more  little  eyes, 
Another  little  will. 

•  Anotlior  heart  to  love, 

llecoiving  love  again  : 
And  so  the  baby  came, 
A  thing  of  joy  and  pain.' 

Every  Mother  will  feel  this.  -  -  -  A  city  correspondent  (*  "W.  B.  B/)  writes 
us  as  follows :  ^  In  a  former  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  you  had  a  ^Rernvni^ 
eence  of  General  Ja4:hon.^  I  wish  to  add  the  following,  which  will  go  to  shoir 
your  readers  that  on  orus  occasion  the  General  was  conquered  —  but,  as  fitf  .u  I 
know,  it  was  the  only  time : 

'  While  laboring  under  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  during  his  last  preddential  tetm, 
his  ]>hysician,  Dr.  IIunt,  ordered  cups  applied  to  Ma  templea.    When  the  operator 
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was  proceeding  to  remoye  the  gpray  haira  from  the  spot,  the  pride  of  personal  ap- 
pearance (the  white,  venerable  locks,  by  which  he  was  known  to  so  many  thousands 
of  his  countrymen)  was  fully  aroused ;  and  the  old  Hero,  who  had  fiieed  a  thousand 
guns,  now  shrank  from  the  marring  of  his  *  Roman '  head  and  features,  by  a  few  in> 
cisions  of  the  scarifying  blade.     In  his  usual  peremptory  manner,  he  said: 

' '  Doctor,  do  n't  put  those  cups  on  my  temples ;  put  them.  Sir,  on  the  back  of  my 
neck ! ' 

'  But  it  required  '  ttoo  to  make  that  bargain. 

'  Dr.  Hunt,  quite  as  positive  as  the  old  General,  both  in  spirit  and  manner, 
issued  his  order : 

*  *  Sit  down.  General,  and  be  cupped  where  /  tell  you,  or  I  will  not  be  answerable 
for  your  life.    Sit  down.  Sir  I ' 

'  Tlie  brave  old  *  Hickory '  became  a  bulrush,  and  with  almost  infantile  docility 
submitted  to  the  process,  without  uttering  another  word.' 

Medical  *  Master  of  the  Field !  *  -  -  -  There  is  a  certain  imposing  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  in  this  goodly  metropolis  of  ours,  the  proprietor  whereof  keeps  a 
'  poick,'  in  the  person  of  an  Irish  waiter,  who  extols  his  establishment  in  ib» 
true  *  Groves  of  Blarney  '  style.  We  *  name  na  parties  : '  but  the  last  stanza 
shows  what  an  exalted  opinion  the  employe  has  of  his  employer : 


'  Yi  Muses,  aid  me  with  consultation  ; 

Assist  my  genius  until  I  expound 
The  noble  praises  of  this  habitation, 

Whose  light  and  fragrance  does  me  sur- 
round. 

'  This  lofty  edifice  of  great  admiration, 
Appears  completed  on  palace  Stobi  : 

Five  hundred  cubits  elevated. 
And  well  fabricated  by  Tnaonoas. 

'  Two  conservatories,  well  executed. 
Both  joined  and  fitted  with  art  and  skill  — 

The  octagon  spire  and  golden  compass. 
Complete  the  beauty  of  this  hotel. 

'  That 'noble  stairway,  composed  of  marble. 
On  which  thousands  daily  doth  prome- 
nade. 

To  see  the  fountain  with  g^eat  resounding. 
Its  artesian  waters  are  not  compared : 


*  The  salmon  glancing,  the  eoldfish  dancing, 

All  things  advancing  in  this  flowing  rill ; 
The  bells  are  chiming,  so  organizing. 
With  notes  enticing  from  this  hotel. 

*  The  view  extending  so  very  handsome, 

All  through  this  palace  from  that  window 
clear; 
The  quail  and  partridge,  with  deer  and  turtle. 
All  things  commodious  here  doth  appear. 

'  The  bright  Auboba  with  all  his  glory. 
Or  YiNus  brighter,  cannot  compare ; 

With  the  lovely  beauties  of  that  splendid 
window, 
All  representing  the  solar  year. 


'  If  I  was  able  in  education, 
I  *d  extol  his  praises  with  my  slender  pen : 

Through  foreign  nations  you  'U  find  no  equal 
To  the  blooming  praises  of  this  hotel.' 

*  Blooming  praises*  of  a  blossoming  *poet!*  -  -  -  If  our  old  friend  Judge 
Edmonds  denies  the  authenticity  of  the  following,  we  shall  perhaps  be  forced 
to  admit  that  the  story  is  not  *  founded  : ' 

*  In  one  of  the  little  villages  of  Westchester  county  lived  an  old  fellow,  somewhat 
fond  of  his  glass  of  toddy,  and  of  hanging  around  the  bar-rooms  of  the  village 
taverns,  to  hear  the  gossip,  and  occasionally  '  indulge,*-  and  sometimes  to  an  exce« 
of  which  he  was  afterward  very  much  ashamed.  He  went  by  the  name  of  '  Old 
Sam,'  and  was  really  a  very  entertaining  personage.  He  had  seen  General  Wash- 
ington; and  was,  according  to  his  own  story,  the  cause  of  the  British  evacuating  the 
city.  His  account  of  the  manner  of  effecting  this  object  used  to  make  a  great  deal 
of  sport,  an4  believing  in  it  implicitly,  he  was  never  tired  of  relating  it. 

' '  Ck>me,  Sam,'  some  village  tarero-loiuigttr  would  say, '  tell  us  about  your  driving 
the  British  oat  of  New -York.' 

VOL.  LV.  29 
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*  *  Well,  now,  'Squire,  I  do  n't  exactly  say  that  I  did  do  it,  but  1 11  gire  you  tht 
ftietti,  and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions : 

* '  You  see,  the  fact  was,  I  knew  the  British  was  in  New- York  ;  and  I  knew,  and 
we  all  felty  that  they  had  been  there  long  enough ;  and  for  one,  I  was  detennined 
they  should  n't  be  there  any  longer.  One  night,  after  we  had  been  talking  about  it 
for  some  time,  before  going  to  bed,  I  said  to  our  folks :  *  I  shall  ride  to  the  city  to- 
morrow morning,  and  be  there  before  day-break ;  and  I  shall  go  armed!' 

'  '  I  wont  right  out  to  the  stable,  with  a  lantern,  three  hours  before  day-light 
saddled  our  old  white  mare,  put  two  loaded  pistols  in  the  bolsters  of  the  saddle,  and 
took  my  father's  *  swoard '  that  he  carried  at  Bunker-Hill,  and  I  got  into  Kew-York 
early  in  the  morning,  and  —  the  British  had  left  !^ 

*  *  They  had  evacuated  the  city,  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  * 

*  *  I  mean  to  pay,  they  had  retreated  —  gone  —  run  away !  Naw  I  do  n't  mean  to 
say  that  the  British  knew  that  I  was  coming,  but  I  do  say,  that  it  looked  very  muA 
like  it!'' 

Ho  had  told  the  story  so  many  times,  and  with  such  slight  variations  that  he 
had  actually  come  to  believe  that  the  British  troops  left  Xew-York,  because  they 
bad  *  got  wind  *  that  he  was  coming,  ^'anued,,^  on  his  white  mare  I  -  -  -  Thi 
^Neic  -  York  Leader,^  a  weekly  political,  literary,  and  news  journal,  of  merit 
speaks  with  undoubted  sincerity  of  Mrs.  Whitman's  work  upon  Pob,  and  to 
kindred  effect  and  purport  with  the  Baltimore  'Methodist  ProteUant^^  elsewhere 
cited : 

*  Few  extenuatory  biographies  have  succeeded  in  removing  one  stain  belbre 
affixed,  or  adding  one  plume  to  the  wing  that  may  have  been  denuded  of  its  proper 
plumage.     Toe  may  have  been  maligned  and  misrepresented;  no  doubt  he  "mwn 
but  so  have  been  most  men  who  have  thrust  themselves  prominently  before  the pDb> 
lie  gaze;  and  one  lesson  tho  world  is  continually  learning:  the  'engineer  is  hoisted 
with  hid  own  petard,'  and  the  bitter  critic  has  his  cup  presented  to  his  own  lipa 
PoE  was  a  great  artist :  he  bewildered,  dazzled,  blinded ;  but  he  touched  no  oiie^  or 
but  few.     His  reputation  on  this  point  is  settled,  and  added  criticism  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  change  it.    The  circumstances  of  his  social  life  are  less  known ;  but  enongh 
is  known  of  them  to  indicate  some  sad  errors  of  a  lofty  intellect    Those  do  best  who 
most  leniently  deal  with  them ;  but  we  neither  believe  that  Dr.  GanwoLn  was  igno- 
rant of  the  main  facts  of  Mr.  Pok's  life,  nor  that  he  was  malevolent  enough  wilfollT 
to  have  mis-stated  them.     The  honor  this  well- written  little '  apologetic  blograpliT 
reflects  on  Mrs.  AVhitman  is  undoubted :  whether  it  will  correct  one  error  stifle  eae 
falsehood,  or  convict  one  disbeliever,  is  more  than  doubtful.* 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  notices  of  Mrs.  Whitman's  book  which  hare  reajched 
us  *  at  this  present  writing.'  We  need  only  add,  that  they  confirm  our  own  ideu 
ofthe  character  of  the  volume.  -  -  -  A  ^TmKi'iiQ  Lesson  for  Toung^Caurten:^ 
because,  to  come  at  once  to  the  point,  a  young  man  in  Detroit,  in  the  State  of 
Michig:in,  went  into  a  young  woman's  room  in  her  absence,  and  ^ toolc bade*  a  hun* 
dred  dollars'  worth  of  jewelry  which  he  had  given  her  *  when  she  said  she  would 
hare  him,'  but  which  he  did  n't  want  her  to  keep,  without  *  keeping  her  engue- 
ment '  with  it,  instead  of  using  it  to  *  adorn  another  man*s  wife,*  an  article  of  ' 
domestic  furniture  which  she  had  deliberately  promised  to  become:  and 
the  poor  jilted  culprit  is  on  trial  for  grand  larceny !    So  much  far  hmm 
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*  Indian-giver/  as  we  used  to  say  in  *  Old  Onondaga.*  The  case  is  somewhat 
akin  to  the  one  mentioned  in  ^Punch^  some  years  ago :  wherein  a  young  loveress 
asks  for  a  return  of  all  the  heart-tokens  which  she  had  presented  to  her  faithless 
swain,  and  all  of  which  he  had  confided,  *  for  a  consideration/  to  the  custody  of 
a  favorite  *  Uncle.*     In  his  reply,  he  admits  the  gravamen^  but  is  mawkish  in  his 

*  reflections : '  for  he  says  : 

'*  That  brooch,  which  in  my  breast  I  wore, 

(The  one  which  was  of  pearl  the  mother,) 
Wnich,  when  you  gave  to  me,  I  swore 

For  life  I  'd  wear  it,  and  no  other ; 
Canst  thou  forget  the  cheerful  morn 

When  in  my  breast  thou  first  didst  stick  it?  • 

I  can  *t  restore  it  —  it 's  in  pawn  ; 

But,  base  deceiver !  there  *8  the  ticket !  * 

And  so  the  *  poor  thing  *  had  to  wait  upon  her  inconstant  lover's  venerable  rel- 
ative, armed  with  the  '  mystic  numbers,'  in  order  to  receive  to  herself  again  the 
sweet  mementoes  which  in  *  happier  hours  *  she  had  conferred  upon  the  young 
individual,  who  at  the  last  pinch  had  proved  so  fickle  and  so  *  faulty.'     Truly, 

*  there  is  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends  rough^^  in  matters  of  the  heart :  for 
the  great  Shakspeare  himself  says,  (and  if  he  had  lived  in  Goethe's  time  he 
would  have  been  considered  fully  equal  to  that  immense  Germanic  Eidolon^)  that 

*  the  course  of  true  love  never  docs  run  smooth : '  very  turbulent  therefore  must 
be  the  course  of  &  false  love :  as  has  been  made,  we  take  it,  forcibly  apparent  in 
the  foregoing  sketch.  -  -  -  By-and-by  our  readers  will  share  with  us  the 
pleasure  with  which  we  announce  a  forthcoming  volume  by  *  Paul  Siogvolk,' 
author  of  the  admirable  series  of  papers  in  past  Knickerbockers^  entitled  ^ScJied- 
iasms^^  not  one  of  which,  we  venture  to  say,  has  been  forgotten.  The  new  book 
is  entitled,  *  Walter  Ashton;  a  Love-Story :  by  Paul  Siogvolk.^  A  glance  at  the 
unbound  sheets  assures  us,  that  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Rudd  and  Carlton, 
will  require  little  advertising,  beyond  the  book  itself,  after  it  shall  have  fairly 
been  placed  before  the  public.  -  -  -  Subsections  of  *  Qossipry '  upon  the 
^Death  of  William  E.  Burton,  Comedian^^  and  upon  other  themes,  are  unavoid- 
ably postponed  until  our  next  The  same  ^  palliation '  must  be  offered  in  regard 
to  several  new  publications  received  from  Boston,  New- York  and  Philadelphia 
]Aiblishing-houses.  -  -  -  Wno  is  the  author  of  the  ensuing  lines,  ^A  Tear 
in  Heaven  f '     It  sounds  like,  and  is  worthy  oi^  Rev.  Horatio  Bonar  : 


*  A  TBAR  uncalendared  ;  for  what 

Hast  thou  to  do  with  mortal  time  ? 
Its  dole  of  moments  entereth  not 

That  circle,  mystic  and  sublime, 
Whose  unreached  centre  is  the  throne 

Of  Him,  before  whose  awful  brow, 
Meeting  eternities  are  known 

As  but  an  everlasting  nov)! 
The  thought  removes  tnee  far  away  — 

Too  far  beyond  my  love  and  tears ; 
Ah !  let  me  hold  thee  as  I  may. 

And  count  thy  time  by  earthly  years. 

*  A  year  of  blessedness  —  wherein 

Not  one  dim  cloud  hath  crossed  thy  soul ; 
No  sigh  of  grief,  no  touch  of  sin, 
No  trail  mortality's  control; 


Nor  once  hath  disappointment  stung. 

Nor  care,  w%rld-weary,  made  thee  pine ; 
But  rapture,  such  as  human  tongue 

Hath  found  no  language  for,  is  thine. 
Made  perfect  at  thy  passing — who 

Can  sum  thy  added  glory  now  ? 
As  on  and  onward,  upward  through 

The  angel-ranks  that  lowly  bow, 
Ascending  still  from  height  to  height, 

Unfaltering  where  rapt  seraphs  trod, 
Nor  pausing  mid  their  circles  oright, 

Thou  tendest  inward  unto  God  ! 

*  A  vear  of  progress  in  the  lore 

That 's  only  learned  in  heaven ;  thy  mind 
Unclogged  of  clay,  and  free  to  soar, 

HatE  left  the  realms  of  doubt  behind.   <! 


W2  E'U(or\^  Tiihh.  [A|.ri:. 


A.   I  '.'..■•. if-. ■:»  •i.iiiL'-.  wiiiili  liiii;..' tijiiiijzlil  *  A  year  withmiT  thfO  !  I  ha«l  f  J.   •:_•'..: 

I.I  '.....■  ■*-ii\i  •!  til  Milvi',  a|']ii';ir  My  ujiloui-d  hoail  wouM  brt-uri  »*!.■!  ■:.■  . 

T    •:.'   u:.r:i-.ki«|  iii'[iii[i>>>,  t'i:iii::lit  Kif  tirm*  hu'l  iiu-rk  iiiiivfenC'*  hr«.>:ji.'. 

W'l'li  i-\|ilaii:ifinii'.  -tiiiiiiri'ly  cli-ar.  Or  >(»()rln'il  the  lears  it  could  r.«.»t  <iry. 

T    ,  i.;..i'i  Mwi!"  111!  f'liri'f.l  riiMti'il.  Aii'l  yi't  I  live,  td  faint  ami  qiiaii 

A'  h-l'l  ii  l.'ii-  ill  ii'-i<lfnl  lliiiul  ;  iJiion.'  th«'  liiiinaii  iriicf  I  b':*ar : 

(i'l.,  -  !i.\ -ti  ri«<  cfnirt  thy  i|iii->tiMiinii:  soul,  T«>  \\\\^>  tlie«"  sol  then  drown  tli*.'  wail 

A:.'l  :!."ii  ijiiv.-t  M-aith  ami  kiiow  theiu  ui!.        That  tieinbli.-s  iin  \\\\  lips  in  jiray.-r. 

Tl.-'ii  piai^in^',  while  t  weakly  jiiiu-  \ 
•  A  ■■    .1:  '-f  li.v.-;  t!!v  v«-ar:iiii^  h-art  Tii«»ii  yU'ryniLr,  whih-  I  vainly  ihri".!  ! 

\\.i-  .il'\.:".  ^  t.:i  !•  I'i'MM  1(1  i.;;--,  Aii-l  Thii-*.  hi-twi  i-N  thy  hi/u:  t  ■An*\  rr.ir.e. 
W  •:    -■.  !i:!i  i:l,i«>.  \\:..i-.'  »a-n-.l  art  Thi*  di>tiince  ever  widening  still. 

'I  ■■!■■  i.ifl'.   all  '.]t\   r!j»M  i-»lif-l  \  t-ais. 

ii  ."  .    .I-.  \iiiM«.-  ^-.1  .i-l,;.-^,  i>-:a>y  *  A  yi-ar  «.f  Tears  to  nio -.  T«>  iLeo. 

II.   1  ■••.■■  :Ki»r::i.'  tii  ■  fuiit".  »i(i\v   "  Th'-  end  <»t'  tliy  imiliatinn's  >trifo, 

T  .■■  (.-  tiiitiiiL'!!  lliv  h'iii'i  ii.u»-  :.!.d  IVf-e,  Till.'  arrhwav  to  t-teriiiry, 

A:  •!  Imi!i:^  iijmmi  th\   i.niiaiit  Im-w.  Tin'  pwital  ot'  iiiiMKirlal  iif»'. 

!'"■  ■   •  '■.  .11.  ?!  (i-i-  h:ui'l  -*  i!'-ai-  I  i.i'»|>  h:i-*  t'-lt.  To  iin'       f  h»'  [tall,  the  bier,  iho  snd  ; 

W  l.'ii-  -till  till-  iia:l-]ii  int-  un-  'li-iil.tyid ;        lo  iIum'     -tin.'  jialiii  of  \  irtijrv  'jiv**n  ; 
A  .<l  iii'iii  h»'|ii!i- that  lai-'' lia-t  kinli,  1  Knouiih.  my  lirart  —thank  (inii !  tliuiikfi-  :■! 

Wi.i'li   ui-.ir.s   llu'  >».a:>  ll.i.'  flioriis  have         That  thou  hast  boen  «i  ^t#/- i.'<  /■•..•■....'* 

n.  i-.i- : 


13r,;f   X:i:cf.5   c:   Xtca   y;:'jl:ut;:ns. 

'A  TiMiiiTi:  TO  riii;  Mkmoky  jt  (.'n\t:i.i:s  M.  I.Kri'i'.' —  In  a  well-printed  ]»anj]»l.l''t. 
'"  M  i!i  ■  |ii'->  of  M''--r-.  Willi  \\i  ('.  JJuv  wt  .\Nn  ('omimnv,  w«»  have  the  above-rei.*«i:ii'-: 
"  T:  i'r.f-,'  i:i  an  A'Mr'--'»  d'-livcn-'l  hefor-  '  77#'  ^-'''///j/*,'  February  1«».  I^^m':  by  .Ihhn 
H.  i'xt'  iM.ii;.  It  i-i  ](iiiite<l  by  tliroflion  of  thf  Club,  and  with  ;;reat  propriety  :  for  I'Ur  de- 
I'lit-  1  lii'Tid,  thi'  iIh'Ihi?  of  the  ]>a!ii]ddct,  r»';iardi'd  that  associiition  as  the  vertebral 
'  I '•'III!. Ill '  of  iiiii'  bi-lovi'd  tiii-ti(>|ioli.s  :  and  it  i^  cei'tain  that  the  e>timation  in  which  he 
i.  Id  hi-  f"Ilo\v-iiii'iiilii!>  L;i'm'rallv,  was  unaiiimou-lv  fi'lt  bv  them  for  himself  indiviiliiallr. 
.'dr.  ('n:  ci.ik's  '  Adiln-ss '  i^  mainly  a  ri*eaidtuiali"ii  of  the  facts  re;iardinff  the  life  and  cha- 
•  .i-  I  id'  .^I^.  liKfiM',  wliji-h  a|)]ii'ai'i'd  in  thi*  nietro)'olitaii  journal.s  at  the  time  of  his  la- 
i  .  i.i' •!  il'i-.-as.- ;  iiitiii;iini;h'd  with  not  a  few  jnT>.»i!al  ih-tails,  wliieh  impart  an  added 
•..,;.•  i-t  to  an  uniin-ti-miiiiLj,  but  fi-rvint  and  wi-ll-dc-tTM-il  testimonial  to  a  public-stpirited, 
a-  ••\»',  biMii'\oleni  citi/rii,  a  tine  M  VN,  ami  u  warm  and  genial  friend.  We  hare  on  tiro 
,  .  -..;;•  D'-.-a^inn-  in  tli-'-i*  j>a-^es  .-iioki'u  of  our  loiii*  iritiinney  with  the  subject  of  tlii*  *  Ad- 
■  ".•--.'  and  our  hii;!i  ••-tiniate  of  his  idiaracti-r,  in  evi-rv  phase  of  his  career  iu  our  citv:  and 
\v.'  a- 1'  not  .-nrpri-cd  to  find  that  estimate  held  in  common  by  every  person  who  knew  Mr. 
L.I  I-I-:  and  no  one  of  his  manv  friends  knew  him  belter  or  more  intiniatelv  thati  uur 
...ii'nd  lii'jiid.  the  writer  oltliis  iiamidilet.     We  Sf;;re^ate  from  it  a  few  brief  paHsage^i : 

'  T'l;  lir-  ofnnr  frirnd,  tlionLrli  eminently  a-s^ofiate'l  with  many  of  the  pnblic  enterprise* 
.  -.1  i-i-ii:  I'ion^  of  tin-  da\ .  wa'>  one  to  c-'^entialty  domestie  and  social,  that  it  uttbrd.<4  to  m 

.1  !  ■.-.  -!i::v:n:^  in  ■  ■jfii-  lor  ii-inaik.     His  eharaeler  has  Im-cii  best  nnfoldcil  t»»  u.s  in  the 

.1.-  '  i>  ;iiini<iii  ot'  hoiiH-  lit'<-,  in  tin-  social  intiTconrM' of  atffctionate  fnenilship.  audio 

:    I'    i  .■'•   liiii'li""  of  111".  prMfi'^-ioMal  caieer.     In  these  relations  we  dwell  with  sutisfactiitn 

0  I  I  ■.•  i.f'iio:  !i-  wlinh  <'lii-iiT  around  him.  for  in  tlh'-e  he  was  eminent  and  superior. 
.-.I.  11  ti.'  i:;.'!-;  '.!  a  I  ill!-'  o:'  inti-lli'itnal  ami  •■ulti\ati'd  nn-n,  cm  the  one  hHinl.  and 
,:'::'»!i'   -.i^aMmi-,  iiiii  ritii-i:iLr.  and  intelliLr''nt  men     -his  eompetilurti  in  the  wulk^  of 

1  >iii.  >•  •  (•(■    ■  ■  on  the  otiii-r. 

*  II  I  ii;-  t.i-ti-  and  ihitii".  h-l  hii..  i-ii.)  a  inoi-i'  ])roj;iinent  public  career,  hi'*  natural 
I  I'l.i  .!v  I'M-  n-i'l'iilni'.-N-..  Ins  bi'^li  «'on.-{'ii'ntionMie>s  and  moral  force,  would  have  placed 
l.:::i  111  a  more  di>t iiiirni'.ln'd  |iii-.iiiiin  in  this  (-omniunit\.  lie  preferred  the  qniet  and  re- 
:  '■,,)•/.  •••iio\  nn'nt<  nf  'lonu-  lif-',  -niiounded  by  fi-iend>,  in  who>e  cultivated  cunversation 
I."  I'.'und  hi.-*  h'lihr.-t  hajipiiir--..' 

'•iiii   li  i'!iil  jiii>-*».>cil  th"  hii:lM'>t  moral  sfn-ibilitii-s.     The  example  of  hiji  emplorer 

•iii<  'iv  i.;,i  •  w:i-  {jxi-d  n]«on  hi-  lu-art.  ami  prrvadrd  every  fibre  (d*  his  beins^:  hence \iis 

[  :■■!.  >■■  w;j-  iii-vrr  .•.lairud  by  unfullilment :  his  wor«l  carried  the  force  of  aecompli^h- 

:i...ni.  and  in  every  thought  and  uct  of  his  life  he  was  true  to  hia  integritr,  aiid  never 
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sought  to  shield  himself  from  any  responsibility  by  reservation,  eqti\Tocation,  or  techni- 
cality. The  truth  and  courage  and  manliness  of  nis  boyhood  grew  up  with  him,  in  all 
their  beauty  and  strength,  and  crowned  his  manhood  with  the  universal  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  his  fellow-men. 

*  He  soon  occupied  an  exalted  position  among  the  merchants  of  our  city,  and  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  labored  zealously  and  faithfully  in  his  profession.  Eminently  con- 
servative in  his  views  of  business,  he  pursued  it,  not  with  a  bold  and  daring  spirit  of 
reckless  adventure,  but  with  a  thoughtml  and  studious  adherence  to  the  legitimate  laws 
of  trade.  His  moral  principles  and  prudence  of  practical  action  never  permitted  him  to 
swerve  in  the  slightest  degree.  These  well-known  traits  of  his  business  character  assured 
him  the  highest  commercial  credit,  and  placed  his  name  prominently  amon^  the  business 
men  of  our  citv.  Success  and  fortune  naturally  followed  these  habits  ana  principles  of 
his  business  life.* 

*In  business  life  all  concealments  and  tergiversations  were  his  abhorrence.  So  in  his 
social  life,  he  never  concealed  his  dUliJces  ;  and  no  one,  whose  character  bore  a  stain  or  a 
reproach,  could  ever  receive  from  him  a  Jiand  or  a  welcome.  His  sincerity  and  love  of 
truth  were  thus  made  manifest.  Th^  truth  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  was  his 
standard  ;  and  any  deviation  from  it  on  the  part  of  anv  one,  no  matter  what  his  position 
may  have  been,  or  continued  to  be,  in  society,  met  nis  open  and  unconcealed  disgust. 
His  good  opinion  once  lost  could  never  be  redeemed.' 

*Mv  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Leupp  commenced  in  1843.  At  that  time  he 
mingled  but  little  with  the  world,  having  suffered  a  severe  domestic  affliction  —  the  death 
of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Gideon  Lee  —  which  sunk  deeply  into  his  heart,  and  threw  a 
dark  shadow  over  his  happiness.  A  few  friends  assembled,  from  time  to  time,  around  his 
domestic  hearth-stone,  and  cheered  by  their  presence  and  conversation  the  drooping 
spirits  of  their  friend.  Time,  however,  dispelled  the  depression  caused  by  this  affliction  : 
and  here,  in  this  quiet  and  happy  homo,  associated  with  genial  companions,  he  exhibited 
the  noblest  traits  of  his  character,  and  dispensed,  with  unaffected  hospitality,  the  trea- 
sures of  his  house  and  heart.  The  influences  by  which  he  was  now  surrounded,  affected 
and  determined  his  tastes.  With  an  ample  fortune,  he  resolved  to  devote  a  portion  of  his 
income  to  the  formation  of  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  artists 
of  his  countrv.  He  took  an  active  interest  m  the  subject,  and  having  been  elected  a 
manager  of  the  Art  Union,  devoted  time  and  zeal  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which 
that  institution  was  established.  He  was  also  elected,  at  "this  time,  an  honorary  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  had  the  happiness,  a  few  years  later,  to  render 
man^  valuable  services  to  that  institution.  In  a  period  of  its  embarrassment,  he,  in  con- 
nection with  his  friend  Jonathan  Sturoks,  advanced  to  it  large  sums  of  money,  and  was 
much  gratified  when  the  condition  of  the  institution  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the  trustee- 
ship he  had  so  usefully  and  generously  filled ;  leaving  it  in  a  condition  of  prosperity,  and 
surrounded  with  no  obstructions  to  its  more  enlargedrand  permanent  usefulness.  The 
private  gallery  formed  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Lbdpp,  was  creditable  to  him.  It 
contained  some  of  the  noblest  and  best  productions  of  American  art,  from  the  pencils  of 
DuRAND,  Wbir,  Lbutzb,  Cole,  Kbnsett,  Mount,  Edmonds,  and  other  artists  of  distinction.' 

*  In  1845,  Mr.  Leupp  went  to  Europe,  in  company  with  his  friend  William  C.  Bryant. 
He  made  two  journeys  abroad  subsequently,  with  this  same  distinguished  man  —  in  1849 
and  in  1S'>2  —  in  the  latter,  extending  his  travels  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land.  These 
several  journeys  were  to  him  of  great  value  and  interest.  The  opportunities  they  afforded 
him  of  intercourse  and  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  distinguished  literary  men  and 
artists  of  Europe,  were  highly  appreciated,  and  were,  ever  after,  the  sources  of  many 
pleasant  reminiscences.  Few  Americans  had  ever  visited  the  old  world  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  The  literary  reputation  of  his  companion,  and  his  high  position 
as  one  of  the  first  writers  of  our  country,  facilitated  his  introduction  into  the  society  of 
men  renowned  in  art  and  letters.  These  privileges  he  sincerely  valued,  and  often  spoke 
of  them  to  his  friends  with  grateful  pride.* 

•  «•••.• 

'  He  had  long  cherished  the  hope  of  relief  from  business  cares,  and  these  disappointments 
had  a  most  unfavorable  effect  upon  his  mind.  His  friends  observed,  with  deep  solicitude, 
the  depression  of  spirits  into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  suddenness  of  his  death  revealed 
the  depth  of  that  affliction,  which  neither  affection  nor  friendship  could  alleviate.  The  in- 
cessant occupations  of  Mr.  Lbupp  in  the  active  and  engrossing  affairs  of  life,  deprived  him 
of  the  leisure  to  cultivate  his  literary  tastes  to  any  considerable  extent.  His  reading  was 
desultory,  and  confined  to  no  particular  branch  of  literature.  He  wrote  but  little  in  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life.  He  had,  however,  been  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  and  had  written  some  descriptions  of  character  wnicn  were  at- 
tractive and  amusing,  and  exhibited  great  keenness  of  observation.  He  wrote  also  the  life 
of  Gideon  Lbe,  published  in  the  MsrchaM^  Magoxine,    These,  with  a  few  articles  con- 
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tributed  to  the  newspapera,  may  be  said  to  be  all  the  papers  from  his  pen.  With  his  col- 
lection of  paintingsj  and  his  library,  his  house  became  an  attractive  resort  for  some  of  the 
most  distioffuished  literary  and  social  men  of  our  city.  Many  were  the  happ^  gatheriBcs 
around  his  festive  board,  at  which  cheerfulness  and  unostentatious  hospitalitr  presided. 
Whoever  may  have  had  the  privileges  of  hia  home  circle,  will  remember,  with  pleasnre, 
the  cordial  welcome  and  generous  reception  he  always  gave  to  hia  friends.  In  *Tkt 
CenturVf  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  he  took  much  pride  and  pleasure.  The 
fHendships  he  there  formed  continued  always  with  him,  and  rendered  to  him  many  sources 
of  enjoyment.  The  universal  esteem  of  its  members  followed  him  in  lifo  and  in  death; 
and  there,  as  with  us,  his  memory  will  be  long  cherished  by  those  who  knew  the  exed- 
lencies  of  his  character  and  the  genial  warmth  of  his  nature. 

Such  a  citizen,  such  a  man,  and  such  a  friend,  was  the  late  lamented  Cbablv 
M.  Lsnpp  :  and  these  are  th&chaplets  which  Friendship  strews  upon  hia  earlj,  his  un- 
timely grave  I 

A  MoDKL  Descriptive  Sundat-School  Catalogue. —  We  found  on  our  deak  this  UMnu- 
ing  an  exceedingly  neat,  tasteful,  and  '  handy '  little  pocket-pamphlet '  tome'  of  sizty-fifs 
pages,  containing  a  *Descnptice  Catalogue  of  th^  Library  of  the  Synday-Schoo^  att4EehtdU 
the  First  R formed  Dutch  Churchy  Brooklyn^  E.D.^  under  the  pastoral  oare  of  Rer.  Elbiit 
S.  Porter.  D.D.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  School,  and  is  certainly  a 
monument  of  labor,  close  examination,  moral  care,  and  literary  acumen,  which  doss  that 
ofliccr  very  great  credit :  for  when  it  is  considered,  that  here  are  four  hundred  and  serenly 
little  Sunday-School  Books,  the  character  of  each,  its  story,  and  its  story's  inculcstioni 
briefly  but  succinctly  indicated,  it  must  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  preparation  of  sadis 
Catalogue  must  have  been  a  work  requiring  no  common  intellectual  and  manual  ezertioo. 
But  we  suspect  it  must  have  been  more :  it  was  a  '  Labor  of  Leve '  for  the  little  chiUrai 
who  were  to  reap  its  fruits.  The  subjoined,  from  the  ^Christian  Intelligenetr*  infonnsw 
who  the  *  Superintendent,'  the  author  of  this  volume,  is ;  a  fact  which  is  modestly  omitiid 
from  the  work  itself: 

'The  books  named  in  this  Catalogue  were  first  selected  by  Mr.  JoHnr  A.  Obat,  fhs 
Superintendent,  from  the  ample  stock  which  the  various  book-stores  of  New-Tork  ooa* 
tain,  and  none  acco^)tcd  bv  him  until  the  contents  of  each  volume  had  been  subjected  by  hia 
to  a  careful  inspection.  1*0  form  a  library  in  this  way,  required  much  diligent  readingp  ftr 
the  purpose  of  securing  books  really  suitable  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  wbn 
the  selection  had  been  completed,  Mr.  Gray  then  proceeded  to  form  a  catalogue,  in  wtaieh  ' 
the  subject,  character,  and  aim  of  each  volume  are  tersely  and  graphicallT  presented  under 
the  appropriate  title.  Wc  have  marvelled  at  the  successful  manner  in  which  this  hd>orhai 
been  accomplished.  All  accustomed  to  write  for  the  press  know  that  the  highest  aJfctsia- 
ment  in  paragraphic  ability  consists  in  expressing  the  utmost  possible  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words.  This  sort  of  skill  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare ;  but  it  is  an  excellence  conspica- 
ous  on  every  page  of  this  descriptive  catalogue.  Our  special  object  in  making  this  paUio 
notice  of  the  production  named  is,  to  say  that  it  may  oe  advantageousW  used  out  of  ths 
school  for  which  it  is  primarily  designccl,  as  a  labor-saving  apparatM*  ror  other  superin- 
tendents. Friends  of  Sunday-schools  all  feel  that  care  sho'ula  be  taken  in  selecting  books 
for  their  libraries,  and  yet  very  few  have  time  to  run  from  store  to  store  to  find  toe  bcsli 
or  to  satisfy  themselves  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  character  of  the  Tolnmes  oftrti* 
From  this  catalogue  any'superintcndent  could  determine  in  an  hour  whether  or  not  to 
order  books  of  a  certain  grade  or  quality,  and  would  run  no  risk  of  being  disappointed  ia 
the  books  ordered.  The  Catalogue  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  twenty  cents.  Dirsct  to 
John  A.  Gray,  Numbers  16  and  1^  Jacob-Street,  New-York.* 

As  we  are  reading  this,  in  our  town-sanctum  at  Gray's,  we  sit  'foraninst '  an  apartment 
with  upper  glass  windows,  wherein  an  Engine,  with  noiseless  assiduity,  is  doing  its  multi- 
farious work  :  its  oicn  sound  is  hushed ;  but  its  power  is  felt  in  the  tremulous,  deep-rum- 
bling, subdued  thunder,  which,  to  the  top  of  the  sixth  story  above  us,  of  this  great  BnlU- 
ing,  variously  resounds.  Thirty  power-presses,  by  its  agency,  are  'throwing  off*  tti 
sheets  of  books,  magazines,  journals  —  relit^ious,  secular,  medical,  mechanical,  flhi*"*^*', 
fanciful:  to  say  nothing  of  the  condensed  but  very  busy  '  little  jokers,'  which  are  industri- 
ously engaged  in  dropping  (Uke  bright  corn  from  the  '  hopper '  of  an  old-fashioned  fluh 
ning-mill)  cards,  labels,  bills  —  in  blue,  crimson,  and  gold:  types  click,  and  imposing 
stones  groan,  in  rooms  one  above  another :  the  Binder,  with  his  female  and  male '  aid%* 
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folds,  gathers,  stitches,  cuts,  hammers  :  the  Stereotyper  makes  ready  his  cauldrons  of  hot 

lead-soup,  for  the  '  forms '  which  arc  dropped  down  upon  him  by  steam Now  how 

one  man,  with  the  daily,  personal,  individual  supervision  of  all  these  various  businesses, 
could  find  time  to  prepare  such  a  condensed  yet  voluminous  *  Descriptive  Catalogue '  as 
the  foregoing,  passes  our  Mine'  of  intelligence.  Much  night-work  after  much  day-work 
must  afibrd  the  only  reasonable  solution. 

'Compensation:  or  Always  a  Future.' — The  preface  by  Anne  M.  H.  Bbewster,  the 
writer  of  this  book  from  the  press  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  would 
disarm  any  querulous  critic.    It  thus  closes  : 

*  Mrs.  Norton  sang,  to  an  ugly  child  :         ' 

♦  Tns  loved  are  lovely,  so  art  thou  to  me, 
Child,  in  whose  face  strange  eyes  no  beauty  see.* 

And  thus  I  feel  toward  this  little  book.  I  commenced  it  at  a  season  of  great  sadness  —  at 
a  period  when  the  very  ground  on  which  I  stood  seemed  reeling.  Old  ties  were  rent  * 
asunder,  old  faiths,  olcf  hopes ;  all  I  had  lived,  loved,  and  prayed  for,  swept  from  me ; 
links  severed,  never  to  be  clasped  together  in  this  state  of  being.  To  keep  my  sorrow 
from  feeding  on  me,  I  gave  mi/  *  serpent  a  tile.'  The  world  has  nothing  to  do  with  all  this; 
but  my  little  public  may  look  more  favorably  on  my  book-child  when  thev  know  what  an 
angel  of  blessmg  it  has  proved  to  me.  It  has  done  its  duty  well ;  it  has  cheered  me  when 
hopeless ;  given  me  fresli  spring  and  impulse  when  failing  health  and  morbid  spirits  re- 
fused their  aid.  Now  its  work  is  finished  with  me.  It  will  go  out  into  the  world  to  take 
its  chance  by  the  side  of  lovelier  and  cleverer  ones.  I  have  done  all  I  can  for  it  in  return 
for  its  good  done  to  me.     I  am  only  sorry  that  my  doing  kas  been  so  weak.' 

We  find  many  things  in  this  volume  to  commend.  The  writer  looks  with  a  loving  eye, 
and  describes  with  an  effective  pen,  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  as  displayed  by  the 
Almighty,  in  the  *  wonderful  works  of  IIis  hand,'  which  lend  such  a  charm  and  such  a 
glory  to  Italian  and  Swiss  alpine  scenery  :  but  the  prolonged  details  of  her  own  various 
little  emotions,  and  the  upholstery,  '  Jenkins*  style  which  she  adopts  in  sketching  her 
apartments,  and  their  interior  surroundings ;  in  our  view  detract  from,  rather  than  add  < 
to,  the  interest  of  her  book.  The  '  peevish  miseries '  upon  which  she  so  frequently  dwells, 
should  have  been  confined  to  her  note-book ;  nor  would  the  description  of  her  bed-room 
luxuries,  or  the  manner  in  which  her  maid  unlaced  her  boots,  unbuttoned  her  under- 
sleeves,  and  arranged  her  croch6d  slippers,  have  been  lamented  by  her  readers,  if  she  had 
omitted  them  altogether.  We  say  nothing  of  the  love-story  which  runs  like  a  fine  thread 
through  the  book,  preferring  that  the  reader  shall  be  attracted  to  thatf  in  a  perusal  of  the 
entire  work. 

*The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Usepul  EInowledob.' — This  excellent 
'  Annual '  should  have  received  earlier  notice  at  our  hands :  and  even  the  present,  inade- 
quate as  it  may  be  considered,  was  intended  for  our  last.  An  English  friend,  newly  ar- 
rived in  New- York,  asked  us,  year  before  last :  *  Can  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  procuring 
some  comprehensive  little  work  which  shall  afibrd  me  authenticated  Facts,  in  relation  to 
the  different  States  in  this  country,  and  matters  which  relate  to  each  individually?  —  such, 
for  example,  as  I  might  be  asked  to  speak  of  at  home,  by  a  banker,  a  merchant,  a  lawyer, 
or  persons  desirous  to  emigrate  from  the  *01d  Country?*  We  had  but  just  read,  and 
noticed,  the  *  American  Almanac*  for  the  current  year:  we  had  the  pleasure  to  hand  it  to 
him ;  and  to  learn  from  him  afterward,  that  in  one  hour's  perusal,  he  had  derived  an 
amount  of  important  information  from  its  suddenly-consulted  pages,  which  it  would  have 
taken  him  months  of  inquiry  and  travel  to  have  secured.  The  *  American  Almanac'  has 
now  been  published  for  thirty-one  years ;  and  ex erj  year  it  has  so  increased  its  claims 
upon  public  favor,  that  it  has  made  itself  a  necessity  —  a  National  Vade  Mecum.  The  mass 
of  information  which  has  here  been  carefully  collected,  arranged  and  condensed  into  a 
duodecimo  of  four  hundred  pages  is  immense,  relating  to  government,  finances,  legisla- 
tion, public  institutions,  internal  improvements,  etc.  The  astronomical  information  is 
extensive,  having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Gsoros  P.  Bond,  of  the  Cambridge  University. 
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This  department  includes  papers  on  Dokati's  comet,  the  law  of  storms,  the  Aurora 
Borealia,  together  with  tables  of  eclipses,  occultations,  etc.  A  record  of  the  legislation 
of  1850  is  also  given,  together  with  an  obituary  list  for  the  year.  The  American  is  the 
neplus  uUra  of  an  Almanac. 

*  Tub  Death  op  WAsniNr.xoN  Irving.* —  Upon  this  fruitful  and  almost  universal  theme, 
we  have  received,  in  a  beautifully-executed  pamphlet,  published  by  request,  *A  Discovne 
delivered  in  the  Second  lieforvied  Dutch  Churchy  of  Tarrfftotcn,  Kew-TTifrk^  on  Sabbath 
Morning t  December  11,  IS.')!) :  *  by  the  Pasitor,  Key.  Jonx  A.  Todd.  It  is  an  eloquent  and 
feeling  tribute  to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  '  Great  Departed.'  Remarking  upon  his 
death,  the  reverend  orator  fervently  exclaims  :  *  Dtad^  did  I  say  ?  No  !  He  has  juat  be- 
gun to  Lice.  His  spirit  has  gone  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  higher  sphere,  and  its  power 
upon  the  kindred  spirit  of  his  race  has  been  consecrated  by  the  solemn  mystery  of  its  de- 
parture. God  has  given  to  him  the  precious  boon  of  a  two-fold  life :  the  life  eternal  of  the 
Gloritied  in  heaven,  and  the  life  of  an  undying  memory  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  can 
we  say  of  such  an  one  that  he  is  dead  f  * 

*  The  Hatxted  IIomestead,'  and  other  novelettes,  by  Mrs.  Emma  D.  £.  N.  Southwokth. 
Few  writers  have  more  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  story-telling  than  Mrs.  Socthwobtb. 
There  is  in  this  book  little  of  character-sketch,  and  no  special  power  of  description  ;  yet 
the  comparatively  simple  stories  win  and  keep  the  attention,  when  more  elaborate  con- 
structions would  fail.  '  It 's  a  real  nice  book,  father,'  said  u  little  girl  in  our  hearings 
looking  up  with  a  pleased  smile  from  iti  perusal.  We  endorse  the  judgment.  T.  B.  Pxni- 
sox  AND  B BOTHER,  Philadelphia. 

'SoK(}  AND  Pen.' — Mr.  Oliver  B.  Goldsmith,  the  long-established  and  trul^  eminent 
'  Penuianist,'  forth  from  his  spacious  Instruction  Booms,  at  Number  362  Broadway,  haf 
despatched  to  us,  under  the  above  title,  a  perfect  bijou  of  the  caligraphic  art :  in  ornament' 
ation,  chaste  and  tasteful  —  ib  execution  graceful  and  elegant.  In  his  long,  ionff  ex- 
perience, he  may  have  taught  many  pupils  to  equal  him,  but  none,  we  suspect,  to  excel 
him. 

RoLLO,  popular  Publisher,  has  *  shelled  out,'  in  a  very  handsome  illustrated  Tolnme^ 
*Xit  Kthin's  KerntUy  to  which  we  hope  to  pay  our  respects  in  the  May  number. 


Xtln    iVlujsit. 

J.  n.  niDLET,  519  Broadway,  Albany,  has  issued  *The  Little  Oipry  Mantrta,'  hf 
Qkorqe  W.  Warren,  an  easy  and  pleasant  piece.  *  Star  of  the  Eetning*  duett  for  two 
equal  voices.  *Away,  aiajty  with  Htarte  so  Gaify  boat-song,  by  W.  F.  Shkrwin.  *TkM 
Beggar  Boy^  by  G.  W.  Warren  :  simple  enough  for  an  infant  class.  'Serenade  Qnidbttep^ 
by  IIenry  Tucker.  *  Andante  Finale  de  Lucia  di  Lammermoory  arranged  for  piano  by 
Arthur  Napoleon.  Will  be  useful  to  advanced  players :  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  tlie 
left  hand  in  it. 

William  Hall  and  Son,  543  Broadway,  New-York,  have  issued  *  Andante  with  VariO' 
tion^y  for  piano  :  composed  by  W.  V.  Wallace.  ^Croyez  Moiy'  Romance  pour  le  piano: 
composce  par  W.  V.  Wallace.  *Pi\tty  Thinija  Young  Locere  Say,*  a  good  song  with  easy 
accompaniment  and  a  concluding  chorus,  by  W.  V.  Wallace.  *La  Plainte  du  Berger^ 
Idylle  pour  le  piano,  by  W.  V.  Wallace.  There  is  probably  no  composer  now  liTing 
whose  compositions  are  so  numerous  as  those  of  Wallace  ;  and  no  composer  who  is  SO 
well  paid  for  his  labor,  while  his  publishers  regard  their  contract  with  him  as  a  moat  Tshh 
able  one.    He  is  greatly  and  deservedly  popular. 

FiKTH,  Pond  and  Company,  547  Broadwaiy,  New- York,  have  issued  'La  SiveU  dm 
Fauvdtts,^  par  Felix  Godefkoid.  *I'm  Thinking  of  Thtc,  EUie*  a  graceful  ballad,  by 
J.  G.  Maeder.  *I  Would  that  I  were  Beautiful^  a  ballad,  by  Waldo  Allkx.  'TIU  MkaMt 
Bazaar*  a  collection  of  songs  and  ballads,  arranged  for  the  goitar.  'Idol  of  mijf 
song  by  A.  W.  Bero. 
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THE       RXJIIS^S       J?lT       I>.aESTTJM:. 

The  trip  to  Psestum,  vernacular  Pesto,  is  not  on  the  beaten  track. 
Every  American  does  not  find  it  inevitably  in  the  worn  round  con- 
templated in  the  popular  notion  of  a  trip  to  Europe ;  and  is  not  in- 
formed, as  he  is  of  the  thousand-and-one  other  places  he  might  chance 
to  have  neglected,  in  some  evil  hour,  that  without  seeing  this  special 
spot,  his  whole  journey  is  in  vain ;  '  missed  the  very  thing,'  about 
which  unvisited  object  there  is  to  hang  a  perennial  mystery ;  and  this 
for  not  following  Murray  to  the  letter. 

K  there  could  be  a  place  without  the  inevitable  guide,  where  this 
same  Murray  relaxed  his  sway,  it  would  be  the  very  place  to  see,  just 
for  novelty.  We  had  found  it ;  a  spot  we  could  visit,  that  once, 
where  the  everlasting  red  book  would  not  mortify  our  timid  learning, 
where  we  could  air  our  classic  lore  uncowed,  and  turn  our  yearnings 
for  antiquity  loose  in  an  unhedged  field.  The  old  Neapolitan  territory 
was  to  Murray  then,  barbarian  ground,  blighted,  excomnranicated, 
though  now  it  has  found  favor  in  his  eyes,  and  we  now  have  '  Mur- 
ray's Hand-book  for  Southern  Italy.'  We  were  then  travelling  in  the 
dark  ages  of  this  region,  and  with  excited  feelings  at  finding  ourselves 
on  an  exploring  expedition,  we  were  off  for  our  ruins. 

We  started  on  one  of  the  '  ancient  ways '  that  we  had  a  notion 
would  be  quite  pathless,  but  in  the  outset  antiquity  faded  before  us ; 
the  way  was  all  modem.  Journeying  to  this  decayed  capital  of  a 
forgotten  people,  where  we  were  longing  to  breathe  the  air  of  the 
past,  to  ignore  the  too  much  newness  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
to  know  and  be  known  only  of  the  things  that  were,  in  the  threshold 
of  this  jouiney  to  the  past,  we  had  to  admit  the  present;  the  cunning 
of  the  men  of  to-day  provides  the  means  that  gets  the  traveller  off 
from  Naples  towards  the  old  temples ;  and  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
past,  it  is  by  an  every-day  rail-road.  With  an  allowance  for  this  ob- 
truding symptom  of  the  present,  we  dreamed  ourselves  safe  at  last 
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from  common  places ;  we  were  not  prepared  at  all  for  the  shock  we 
suffercci,  for  the  cruel  sacrifice,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  the  unities  of  pre- 
sent and  past,  as  the  lazy  Italian  conductor  called  OHt  in  his  laziest 
way,  ^  Ercolano.^  It  was  the  common-place  manner  of  the  whole  thing. 
Herculaneum !  To  us  it  brought  up  eighteen  entire  centuries,  with 
old  Vesuvius  belching,  and  all  the  lava  running,  Romans,  melted 
streets,  engulfed  houses  and  buried  togas,  that  could  be  reasonably 
crowded  into  one  improvised  picture.  Why  was  not  every  body 
excited  ?  why  no  rush  to  the  windows  —  no  feverishness  ?  But  every 
body  else  was  calm  ;  nothing  but  a  station  on  a  rail-road.  Directly  agidn, 
'  Pompeii ! '  in  just  as  e very-day  a  way  as  our  conductor  at  home  says, 
'  Brighton,'  and  all  the  heads  would  then  and  there  have  been  buried  in 
those  exterminators  of  the  eye-sight  on  rail-roads,  newspapers,  if  such 
an  institution  had  been  known  there,  or  in  the  country  at  all,  which 
it  certainly  was  not.  This  was  seriously  stupid ;  it  was  trifling  with 
all  the  sacred  things  of  school-days,  and  could  only  be  avenged  by 
voting  the  whole  race  a  set  of  lazzaroni,  as  they  truly  were  without 
much  fiction. 

We  were  utterly  disgusted  with  the  rail-road,  and  when  the  time 
came,  gladly  rushed  for  places  in  that  all-capacious,  social  thing,  the 
omnibus,  there  being  no  feature  about  that  style  of  vehicle  to  cause 
one  to  despise  the  things  of  the  past  as  slow  affairs.  This  pieces  out 
the  rail-road  to  Nocera.  Again  we  changed,  as  is  the  chronic  custom  in 
journeys  through  that  country,  and  this  time  we  giuned  a  shade  or  two 
of  antiquity  in  the  time-honored  diligence,  slow  but  trusty,  less  ca- 
pacious, less  cosmopolitan,  but  combining  the  more  substantial  merits 
unknown  to  the  modems,  of  safety  and  freedom.  Nothing  but  this 
expanded  old  wagon  disturbed  the  harmonies  of  the  mediievo-clasae 
road  to  old  Salernum,  and  so  we  lumbered  into  that  ancient  erest- 
fiillen  town,  once  one  of  the  faithful  cities  of  the  empire,  contiibatiog 
its  part  to  the  nurture  of  the  imperial  vipers,  a  full-blown  capital  of 
the  middle  ages ;  and  through  a  university  that  blared  up  out  of  the 
receding  shadows  of  the  dark  ages,  a  mighty  propagandist  of  the 
learning  of  materia  mcdica ;  a  beautiful  bay,  second  only  to  the  first  in 
the  world  at  Naples,  Avith  mouldering,  slimy  houses  creeping  on  hs 
rim,  swarming  with  beggarly  drones  and  filled  with  fleas,  habitations 
and  inhabitants  a  perpetual  apolosry  for  each  other's  filth ;  a  square  or 
two  filled  with  market-women  peddling  in  the  music  of  their  own  na- 
tive language,  surrounded  with  cords  of  oranges,  the  income  of  the 
spring,  and  crops  of  donkies  for  domestic  and  foreign  servitude,  — 4|^ 
up  all  this ;  a  fair  picture  of  Salerno  as  it  then  was,  its  glory  and  i(s 
shame.  We  could  have  '  done '  Salerno  in  a  shorter  time  than 
took,  but  it  was  necessary  to  go  through  with  preliminaries 
fore  we  could  get  to  Pssstum.    The  word  ^  we '  in  this  humble 
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live  is  not  editorial,  but  in  the  royal  style,  a  sort  of  algebraio  formula 
for  a  dozen  sovereigns  from  this  land  of  free  and  enlightened  democ- 
racy, straggled  together  we  could  not  well  tell  how,  but  drawn  at 
meeting  by  the  irresistible  sympathies  of  fatherland  among  strangerR, 
and  quick  to  league  together  on  any  adventure  where  we  could  by 
numbers  make  the  American  name  terrible  to  the  harpies  that  here 
prey  on  travellers,  and  despise  to  our  heart's  content  all  that  belonged 
to  the  miserable  race  around  us.  Having  despised  then  this  old  town, 
as  our  wont  was,  sufficiently,  we  proceeded  to  business.  A  little  ^past 
meridian '  found  us  at  barter,  '  going  to-and-fro,  and  walking  up  and 
down  '  in  the  ancient  squares  to  find  an  honest  vetturino.  It  was  as 
useless  an  errand  as  ever  the  lantern  of  Diogenes  went  on.  Our  most 
successful  diplomatist  attempted  the  flinty  heart  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  genteel  vehicles  in  vain  ;  could  not  think  of  it.  At  last  there  was  a 
lively  bidding  among  '  the  8Uf)ply  ; '  it  gradually  leaked  out  that  there 
was  a  dearth  of  business,  and  finally  one  of  the  third-rate  financiers  of 
the  party  secured  two  unambitious  carriages  at  about  one-quarter  of 
the  original  price,  and  at  not  more  than  twice  their  worth,  for  the  trip, 
which  was  a  point  gained  in  that  country.  In  due  time  our  caravan 
started. 

The  air  of  the  past  hung  over  that  lonely  ride  to  the  old  ruins. 
Live  Romans  may  have  owned  the  orange  groves  and  lemon-trees  that 
lined  the  way,  and  been  then  lurking  somewhere  about  in  good  classic 
togas  ;  and  the  Lucanian  freebootei*6  been  still  the  dominant  spirits  in 
these  precious  wastes,  for  all  we  saw  of  the  signs  of  mortal  men : 
Neptune,  in  whose  ancient  domains  we  were,  and  who  had  reigned 
here  in  the  hearts  of  the  long-passed-away  sons  of  men,  had  it  all  his 
own  way.  The  desolate  track  wound  along  within  the  never-ceasing 
sound  of  the  '  far-sounding  sea,'  and  his  great  presence  was  not  to  be 
forgotten.  But  what  cared  we  for  the  hoary  claims  of  the  god  of  the 
sea  ?  In  Yankee  land  we  only  knew  him  as  the  slave  of  trade,  and 
his  modern  worshippers  are  the  sons  of  mammon,  whose  homage  is 
bought  by  the  round  dollars  he  nets  to  commerce.  So  different  from 
the  ancient  religion  I  We  voted  the  Romans  ancient  fogies ;  and  in 
oblivion  of  them  laughed  and  told  over  the  familiar  jokes  of  our  na- 
tive land. 

All  at  once  we  found  a  Rubicon  in  our  way.  On  the  banks  of  the 
little  Silurus  that  crossed  our  path,  where  centuries  before  Spaitacus 
of  the  gladiators  was  so  thoroughly  'defeated  by  Crassus,  we  came 
upon  the  brink  of  the  same  ignominy.  As  we  neared  the  wretched 
stream,  we  saw  —  could  not  be  mistaken  —  soldiers!  and  not  the 
shades  of  those  venerable  fellows  of  Crassus,  but  actual,  filthy  Neapoli- 
tan soldiers.  Before  we  could  well  guess  what  new  tortures  these 
grim  servants  of  tyranny  were  to  practise  upon  their  usual  victims, 
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stranger^  the  word  ^  passports '  startled  us.  We  smiled  at  the  old 
trick,  for  we  knew  they  were  all  right ;  bat  alas !  they  said  nothing 
about  Paesto.  Our  laughter  became  hollow,  and  our  jokes  withered. 
It  was  in  vain  we  reported  what  the  police  said  as  to  a  ^  yise '  in  the 
dominions.  If  the  government  did  stultify  itself,  it  was  no  business 
of  intruding  strangers.  No,  we  must  go  back ;  not  one  step  fitrther 
toward  Psestum.  To  no  purpose  we  brought  out  our  best  sophistries ; 
argued  and  entreated :  our  ruins  were  fading  fast  from  us.  But  O 
foolishness  of  men !  '  We  feared  frail  Neapolitans ;  we  had  our  *  open 
sesame '  with  us  for  such  men  as  these,  and  had  forgotten  to  use  it. 
Strange  to  forget  a  power  that  has  rarely  failed  among  the  children 
of  men ;  a  power  that  controls  the  forces  of  this  world,  and  with 
which  Archimedes  —  pity  he  was  so  stupid  —  might  have  made  an 
impression  on  it,  that  he  vainly  sought  in  mechanics ;  the  only  power 
that  the  Neapolitan  State  knows  from  the  throne  to  the  duane^  and 
which  could  kee])  in  ceaseless  slavery  the  entire  kingdom.  Such  is 
the  power  of  the  vile  stuff  lago  believed  in.  We  slipped  the  shining 
douceurs  into  the  temporizing  palms  of  the  enemy,  and  O  potent 
spell  I  the  stem  bravery  of  these  true  champions  of  a  rotten  dynasty 
melted  away,  and  fiery  Mars  became  a  bleating  lamb  I  Verily  there 
is  a  power  among  men  '  mighter '  than  both  '  the  pen  and  the  sword.' 
Our  die  being  cast  in  luck,  and  we  safely  over  our  Rubicon,  we  had 
more  orange-groves,  more  solitude  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  programme 
time  we  strained  our  eyes  upon  sundry  gray  tops  and  gray  columns 
that  grew  into  our  temples. 

We  had  learned  a  lesson  or  two  as  travellers,  and  one  was,  that 
travelling  was  a  regular  business,  to  be  looked  after  as  any  other  hard 
work  in  this  probationary  state,  and  that  it  is  sound  policy  in  the 
traveller  to  be  internally  all  right.  True  to  our  philosophy  and  to 
ceitain  instincts  not  so  ethical,  that  owed  their  vigor  to  four  hours'  jolt- 
ing, we  went  directly  into  the  details  of  that  anomaly,  incident  alike 
to  excursions  and  picnics,  a  cold  collation  ;  and  we  ignored  all  ruins, 
until  we  had  done  the  business  for  the  kindly  viands  in  our  baskets. 
It  was  a  dangerous  system  of  tactics,  perhaps,  in  sight-seeing ;  we 
heard  of  an  instance  where  it  proved  fatal.  The  story  was  told  of 
some  amateur  pilgrims  to  one  of  our  battle-fields  at  home,  who  per- 
haps not  wisely  but  too  really,  suffered  the  sun  to  go  down  on  their 
preliminary  banquet,  and  alas  I  cruel  stint  to  the  memory  of  heroes, 
had  to  see  the  glories  of  the  field  by  the  foolish  light  of  a  lantern  ! 
But  with  the  long  hours  of  an  Italian  day,  Psestum  was  saved  to  us. 
We  approached  the  three  huge  structures,  and  stood  in  their  great 
shadows  in  awe  of  them.  It  was  like  standing  in  the  presence  of  An- 
tiquity herself,  and  we  looked  upon  them  as  the  venerable  representa- 
tives of  the  past,  more  august  than  any  thing  of  pure  art  that  exists 
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upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Almost  three  thousand  years  old  I 
What  can  we  realize  of  such  a  stretch  of  time  in  a  laYid  where 
cities  are  made  in  place  of  yesterday's  Indian  huts,  and  where  a 
little  old  smoked  building  of  1600  odd  is  a  wonder  of  age;  and  yet 
this  old  masonry  we  are  contemplating  has  come  down  from  the  Latin 
kings.  The  temple  of  Neptune  is  almost  as  perfect  as  when  the  great 
architect  left  it.  From  a  dozen  different  points  you  look  at  it,  and 
a  pure  Gothic  structure,  true  and  more  complete  than  the  Parthenon, 
stands  before  you  ;  scarcely  a  piece  has  fallen,  except  here  and  there 
a  fragment  or  a  block  from  cornice  or  entablature,  and  the  ragged 
travertine  of  which  the  temples  are  built  has  only  become  more  eaten 
by  the  moth  of  time.  Enough  remains  of  the  other  two  buildings  to 
show  their  whole  outline  and  character.  The  columns  of  the  Temple 
of  Neptune  are  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty-nine  feet 
in  height,  and  with  the  fixed  ratios  to  the  diameter  and  the  severe 
proportions  of  the  Greek  ideal  about  it,  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  mas- 
siveness  of  a  piece  of  architecture  that  may  well  be  a  pure  classic 
model  when  the  Parthenon  has  crumbled  away.  And  these  huge 
pillars  and  capitals  and  bases  have  kept  their  faith  to  the  giant 
building,  and  not  yielded  a  jot  to  the  insinuating  advances  of  time. 
The  eye  may  run  along  the  cornice  and  over  the  score  of  capitals  that 
surround  it,  and  not  one  stone  is  out  of  true  in  all  the  long  row,  in  all 
the  line  that  level  and  plummet  made  centuries  before  I  O  ye 
McFlimseys  of  modern  builders !  who  build  your  pretentious  struc- 
tures on  the  unsteady  ten  per  cents  of  the  tenants  in  this  world,  how 
will  your  buildings  stand  the  test  of  two  thousand  years,  though  of 
marble  or  from  Quincy's  granite?  and  though  your  pillars  and 
pediments  imitate  the  temples  of  the  gods,  in  the  business  marts? 
And  where  will  they  be  beside  the  creations  of  the  poor  unchristian 
Greek,  who  knew  naught  of  stocks  and  bonds,  steam  or  telegraphs,  of 
the  sea  or  the  dry  land  ?  Every  race  that  has  come  and  gone,  so  far 
in  the  divine  polity,  has  had  its  specialty,  and  to  the  Greek  genius 
were  intrusted  the  precious  triumphs  of  art.  Among  the  glories  of 
the  Augustan  age  there  was  no  Parthenon  or  Psestum  or  chef  d* 
ceuvres  of  the  native  chisel.  Plenty  of  war,  literature  and  luxury, 
but  their  temples  were  imitations  or  corrupt  copies,  and  the  people  of 
Rome  sent  to  Athens  for  their  sculptors. 

Of  the  two  other  ruins,  one  is  a  smaller  temple,  small  only  in  com- 
paiison  with  pillars  still  standing,  but  with  cornices  |ind  gables  ragged 
and  fallen ;  the  other  is  a  square  kind  of  structure  or  inclosure,  for 
some  of  the  specialties  of  the  old  worship,  perhaps  the  Rathhaus  of 
Psestum,  for  the  assemblage  of  the  people,  from  which  you  miss  some 
of  the  great  gray  travertine  pillars,  and  find  chasms  where  you  must 
supply  capitals  and  long  blocks  in  the  entablature ;  and  yet,  where 
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the  masonry  stands  out,  yielding  inch  by  inch  only  to  the  enemy  of 
all  created  things,  with  all  the  breeches  that  time's  battering  ram  has 
forced  into  these  bulwarks  of  travertine,  not  forgetting  that  their 
roofless  state  is  owing  not  to  the  caprice  of  time,  but  to  the  instinct 
of  the  architect,  who  thought  the  blue  canopy  the  only  fit  coYering 
for  these  temples  of  the  gods ;  and  some  two  thousand  years  hare 
dealt  very  kindly  with  these  creations  of  man  —  better  than  with  the 
fame  of  the  builders  or  architects.  The  thing  made  has  outlasted  the 
very  memory  of  the  maker.  The  dolphin  and  the  syren,  standing  out 
in  relief  on  the  key-stones  of  arches  still  standing  among  the  mined 
walls,  anomalously  enough  keep  alive  the  superstitions  of  a  race  that 
have  themselves,  all  but  their  ruins,  passed  to  oblivion.  There  are 
still  visible  in  the  travertine  of  the  pillars,  perfect  forms  of  petrified 
reeds  and  leaves,  once  flourishing  in  a  quiet  and  homely  vegetable 
state  ages  before  these  sons  of  the  gods  were  bom.  Here  is  a  '  sermon 
in  the  rocks,'  to  read  on  ambition  !  Every  vestige  of  the  men  who 
made  these  places,  or  needed  them  for  the  sublimities  of  any  invented 
worship,  has  clean  gone  forever  —  race,  tribe,  stock,  language,  wholly 
rooted  out ;  no  living  habitation  within  stadia ;  no  shelter  except 
a  brace  of  shiftless  Italian  barns.  Such  a  present  to  account  for  such 
a  past ! 

The  Oscans  have  a  tradition  that  .^Eneas  landed  on  these  shores. 
Perhaps  the  wandering  Trojan  stumbled  on  these  temples,  or  more 
heroically  himself,  the  pious  son  of  a  goddess  had  these  solid  testi- 
monials reared  to  Neptune,  in  dogged  payment  of  some  fitful  vow  to 
the  powers  of  the  sea.    Five  miles  from  here  they  tell  of  a  temple 
built  by  Jason  when  exploring  for  that  aurean  myth,  the  legend  of 
which  has  inflamed  the  youth  of  generations.    Perhaps  the  crew  of 
that  ancient  crafl,  the  '  Argo,'  came  to  their  senses  hereabouts,  and, 
cured  of  the  gold-fever,  of  which  richer  subjects  in  the  enlightened 
ages  have  got  well,  found  fame  by  the  solid  creations  of  their  Greek 
genius  more  enduring  than  gold,  more  '  paying '  than  fleece.    The 
classic  fancy  might  run  riot  in  building  over  again  these  mysterions 
ruins.    No  mortal  can  noAv  tell  whence  these  builders  came,  or  whither 
they  went,  except  under  the  sod  —  the  goal  of  all  us.    The  mark  of 
the  race  only  is  here;  the   stock  that  built  the  Parthenon   made 
Psestum ;  and  if  they  did  not  scratch  their  names  on  the  stones,  they 
left  their  indelible  traces  behind  them : 

*  Si  monumonta  requiris 
Circumspicc' 

Moralizing  over  these  things,  we  searched  around  for  the  proper  relics 
to  adorn  the  deserted  hearth  in  fatherland  ;  the  relics  which  it  is  part  of 
the  traveller's  religion  to  lug  away  with  him  from  every  spot  that  u 
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thdroughly  '  done : '  and  the  ready  guide  bartered  to  us  ugly^  shape- 
less coins  and  images,  purporting  to  vary  in  age  from  two  to  four 
thousand  years ;  manufactured  no  doubt  in  gross  in  the  curious  fkctory 
of  some  Italian  Yankee;  and  the  spurious  pieces  are  now  actually 
among  the  Penates,  with  kindred  stuff  from  other  shrines  of  the  past. 
With  wavering  credulity,  the  fruit  of  countless  impositions,  we 
crammed  into  the  knapsack,  to  wither,  one  or  two  of  the  few  roses  of 
Paestum,  that,  as  Virgil  says  in  our  old  copy  of  the  *  Georgics,'  bloom 
twice  a  year : 

'  F0B8ITAN  et  pingnes  hortos  qun  cnra  colendi 
Ornaret,  canerem,  biferique  rosaria  Pnsti' 

Then  leaving  the  old  ruins  to  their  loneliness,  we  came  back  by  moon- 
light the  same  deserted  road  by  the  sea.  In  the  freshness  of  morning, 
we  were  bearing  along  on  that  never-to-be-foreotten  sail  from  Salerno 
to  Amalfi,  creeping  along  in  the  shade  of  tfle  ragged,  classic  difl^ 
with  Italian  boatmen,  passably  clean,  singing  the  airs  from  Verdi,  and 
interluding  with  the  just  as  enjoyable  music  of  their  own  tongue.  It 
was  the  very  way  to  approach  Amalfi ;  floating  into  the  slimy  old  city, 
from  the  waters  she  ruled  so  long  in  the  listless  pace  of  all  things 
Italian,  with  Italian  music  to  dream  back  the  decayed  romance  of  the 
middle  ages  that  hangs  about  it,  and  to  people  the  rich  old  buildings 
that  grow  up  at  your  approach.  Afrer  a  sturdy  breakfast  in  the 
famous  old  town,  where  we  put  our  boatmen  upon  a  tub  of  maccaroni, 
to  enjoy  a  sight  of  that  Italian  specialty,  eating  maccaroni  with  the 
fingers  —  we  left  Amalfi  in  a  more  subdued  state  of  mind,  and  threw 
away  our  poetry  and  romance  upon  miserable  donkies.  The  usual 
wrestling  with  the  beasts  and  toil  up  the  mountain-sides,  brought  us 
to  that  Pisgah  of  these  profane  parts,  where  we  had  ^  once  before  us 
the  promised  shores  of  Naples,  and  the  one  bay  of  all  the  world ;  and 
behind,  the  far-stretching  bay  of  Salerno,  with  the  cities  we  had  left 
in  the  distance.  Here,  before  this  scene,  the  German  wanderer  would 
have  lud  down  his  staf^  in  obedience  to  a  saying  of  fiitherland,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost : 

'  Neapel  za  sehen  tind  dann  eterbdn.' 

This  sight  of  the  gala  city  warrants  the  whole  extravagance  of  the 
thought.  But  we,  your  practical  Yankees,  still  pattered  on  down  the 
hill-sides  through  streets  of  drying  maccaroni  in  the  villages,  down 
into  Castel-a-mare,  a  name  that  melts  in  the  mouth ;  and  finally  aired 
our  national  spirit,  before  being  locked  into  the  cars  of  the  last  train 
for  Naples,  by  a  characteristic  race  of  our  fleet  donkies  through  the 
shouting  and  staggered  crowds  of  indolent  Italians,  who  had,  and 
have,  and  always  to  the  end  of  time,  will  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
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A  I^T  BUNG  AT  ▲  BUSQUEnANlTAH  TABOBT-MATCO. 


Now  rest  your  rival  fires  a  space,  and,  patient  to  my  strain, 

Come  gather  round,  ye  marksmen  bold,  and  list  each  ruddy  swain  : 

For  I  would  sing  a  wondrous  tale,  as  yet  in  song  untold, 

A  venerable  legend  of  the  merry  days  of  old ; 

The  merry  days  when  dark-eyed  stags,  with  antlers  branching  wide. 

Came  bounding  o'er  the  frosty  hills  to  sip  Swatara's  tide ; 

When  farmers  hale  with  hound  and  gun  would  sally  forth  at  morn 

To  track  the  burly  bear  along  his  path  of  trodden  com. 

And  when  amid  the  jovial  hunt  the  horn's  shrill-echoing  sound 

Oft  called  the  blithe  brigade  of  chase  some  forest  terror  round, 

And  panther-fight  and  wolf-belay  the  day's  adventures  crowned. 

It  was  a  rare  December  dawn ;  the  air  was  sharp  and  clear, 

When  mustered  at  their  rendezvous  the  hunters  of  the  deer. 

A  sturdy  crew  of  stalwart  port  and  hardy  visage  brown  ; 

Of  steadiest  hand  and  keenest  eye,  all  marksmen  of  renown. 

Bold  Bludgeon  of  the  Bottom,  famed  for  rifle  long  and  true ; 

And  Chunk,  whose  eye  his  comrades  swore  could  bore  a  mill-stone  through 

And  Bulrush  Bolt,  the  strong  of  arm,  whom  lamps  of  evil  fire 

One  night  delusive  lured  astray,  and  left  knee-deep  in  mire; 

And  ScROP  who  spied  a  bear  at  eve  a-crouching  in  his  rye, 

Drew  sight,  let  fly,  and  came  in  time  to  see  his  cart-horse  die ; 

And  DoRNUCK,  noted  forest  scout  I  a  deadly  shot  was  he  I 

Some  say  off-hand  at  fifty  yards  he  hit  a  skipping  flea ! 

(Apart  he  stood,  and  chewed  his  quid  and  looked  complacent  on, 

While  cheerful  'neath  their  shaggy  brows  his  steady  blue  eyes  shone ;) 

And  Pat,  the  jolly  chopper's  8on  ;  and  Bushel  quick  and  ware ; 

AVith  Bandy,  who,  when  cooning  once,  was  caught  in  possum-snara 

Kot  yet  the  morning  sun  had  lit  the  mountain  summits  gray, 
When  posted  up  the  mountain's  side  the  hunters  lurking  lay; 
Close  crouched  along  the  narrow  paths  through  which  the  rambling  deer 
Were  wont  to  seek  the  grassy  swards,  or  tumbling  torrents  clear. 
Far  up  the  rugged  heights  advanced,  where  rose  tlie  knotty  pines. 
And  reared  the  ash  his  Icaflass  limbs,  o'ercrept  with  tangled  vines. 
Low  ambushed  in  the  underwood,  stout  Scrop,  with  wary  eye, 
Surveyed  the  pathway's  trodden  length,  th'  approaching  deer  to  spy. 
Stern  through  the  dark- green  laurel  leaves  uprose  his  trusty  gun,  • 
And  brightly  through  its  tattered  sheath  his  hunting- whittle  shone : 
His  heart  beat  high  with  grateful  rye,  and  inly  oft  he  swore. 
That  when  a  deer  should  pass  his  fire,  the  Devil  must  run  on  four. 
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While  thus  he  yauntfVil  vowed,  he  saw  the  distant  laurels  morei 
And  two  ferocious  eyes  glare  down  the  pathway  from  above, 
And  sudden  with  a  savage  bound  a  creature  sprang  to  sight, 
And  down  the  path  with  rapid  trot  approached  the  hidden  wight 
Cold  ran  the  startled  blood  of  Scrop,  and  pale  his  visage  grew, 
And  to  his  beating  heart  thick  fears  and  dread  misgivings  flew. 
Such  eyes,  such  fangs,  on  harmless  beast  did  ever  mortal  see? 
A  wolf — a  ravenous,  murderous  wolf  the  creature  sure  must  be  I 
With  trembling  hand  he  raised  his  tube,  the  fatal  spring  let  fly  — 
The  bullet  missed  its  deadlier  aim,  but  grazed  the  creature's  thigh, 
And,  howling  loud,  with  desperate  bounds  the  wounded  wolf  sped  by. 

Then  up  sprang  Scrop  with  nimble  haste,  and  raised  a  huge  halloo, 
*  A  wolf!  a  wolf!  shoot.  Bludgeon,  shoot !    Do  n't  let  the  varmint  through  I ' 
Immediate  Bludgeon  also  roared,  and  Bandy  sped  the  cry. 
And,  bull-like,  bellowing.  Bushel,  Pat,  and  Chltjk  and  Bolt  reply. 
Then  fast  as  ran  the  frightened  wolf  the  gauntlet  of  his  foes. 
In  crashing  chorus  rifle-crack  on  rifle-crack  arose ; 
And  from  his  bushy  covert  forth  each  hunter  ardent  leapt, 
And  down  the  path  in  mad  pursuit  tumultuous  shouting  swept 
All  save  the  veteran  forest-scout,  who  saw  the  wolf  limp  by. 
And  instant  lowered  the  deadly  gun  he  half  had  raised  on  high, 
And  stared  apace  with  wondering  gaze,  then  chuckling  turned  away  — 
Nor  once  again  was  he  beheld  on  that  illustrious  day. 

Nigh  to  a  bubbling  deer-spring,  stretched  a  prostrate  sapling  o'er. 
The  hunters  found  the  lifeless  beast,  his  hair  all  stiff  with  gore. 
With  loud  hurrahs  they  hailed  the  sight,  and  eager  drew  around. 
And  straight  with  fresh-cut  hidcory  twigs  his  sinewy  legs  they  bound : 
A  sturdy  pole  they  stuck  between,  and  thus  with  shout  and  song. 
On  homeward  track  they  bore  their  spoils  triumphantly  along. 
Each  house  they  passed  poured  forth  a  crowd  the  grizzly  prize  to  see, 
And  all  the  country  echoed  with  their  noisy  Jubilee. 

The  train  drew  up  at  Bludgeon's  door,  where  Scbop  with  whittle  keen, 

Soon  from  the  stiffening  body  trimmed  the  varmints  shaggy  skin ; 

And  next,  to  gain  the  wondrous  fitt  for  magic  virtues  known. 

Chunk  carved  the  carcass  breast  and  back,  and  shaved  the  flesh  from  bone. 

Bludgeon  into  a  roasting-pan  the  chosen  morsels  stored ; 

Pat  fed  the  fires,  and  in  a  hcnm  the  precious  extract  poured. 

Meanwhile  upon  the  jaw-bones  Bolt  his  anxious  labor  spent — 

The  jaw-bones  rich  with  charms  against  all  sorcerous  devilment 

No  amulet  has  e'er  been  known  to  match  the  wolf-tooth's  might ; 

Mad  dogs  and  snakes  will  fly  the  man  who  holds  it  up  to  sight : 

Not  e'en  the  horse-shoe,  tempered  thrice  and  pierced  with  cross-head  nail, 

Can  so  o'er  all  the  spells  and  rage  of  evil  powers  prevail. 

Bolt  quarried  out  the  ivory  horde,  and,  on  a  shoe-latch  strung, 

Beneath  his  vest  around  his  neck  the  potent  trophy  hung.  ' 
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Jack  Splinter  was  a  joTial  soul  who  loved  his  dog  and  gun, 

And  led  the  tune  in  any  kind  of  rough-and-tumble  fun : 

But  now  he  sat  before  his  door  with  dark  and  moody  brow, 

And  o(l  he  ripped  an  oath  aloud  and  oft  he  muttered  low. 

A  fortnight  since,  while  scouting  out  before  the  break  of  day, 

A  vagrant  fox  had  lured  his  best  and  bravest  dog  away ; 

To-day  his  three  young  hounds  had  tracked  and  brought  a  bear  to  stand ; 

The  rascal  beast  had  fought  for  life,  and  whipped  them  all  off-hand. 

Blithe  Jack  was  sore  distressed  at  heart,  and  vexed  with  adverse  luck ; 

The  bear  he  cursed  for  standing  fight,  the  hounds  for  want  <9f  pluck. 

Much  he  bemoaned  his  Jowler*s  loss  — the  dog  without  a  peer  I 

*  Had  but  his  tail  been  there,^  he  vowed  *  the  bear  would  now  be  here! ' 

Just  then  before  him  Dornuck  stood,  and  thus  in  greeting  cried : 
'  News,  Jolly  Jack  !  a  wolf  *s  been  shot,  and  Bludgeon  has  his  hide ! 
A  famous  beast,  with  brindled  hair,  and  ears  a-slouchin*  o*er : 
I  saw  the  critter  pass  and  thought  I  seed  him  once  afore. 
Now  let  your  Jowlbr  wag  his  tail  —  a  wolf 's  a  wolf  ye  know ; 
If  you  would  speer  a  curious  sight,  straight  down  to  Bludgeon^s  go.' 
There  was  a  cunning  twinkle  in  the  hardy  hunter's  eye, 
And  Splinter  felt  its  secret  hint  and  reckoned  mischief  nigh. 
He  started  up,  and  from  his  stall  his  fleetest  nag  he  led, 
The  saddle  strode,  and  down  the  road  in  furious  gallop  sped ; 
Sped  on  around  the  saw-mill  dam  and  through  Swatara*s  flood, 
Nor  stopped  until  at  Bludgeon's  door  his  panting  sorrel  stood. 
Then  down  he  sprang  with  reckless  haste,  and  rushed  into  the  hall, 
Where  like  a  gallant  trophy  scowled  the  wolf-hide  on  the  wall. 
Around  an  oaken  table  broad  the  doughty  hunters  sat, 
A-drinking  punch,  and  singing  songs,  and  holding  merry  chat ; 
But  &s  before  them  Jack  appeared,  they  sudden  all  grew  still. 
For  by  his  cheek  and  by  his  eye  they  guessed  he  came  for  ill. 
All  heedless,  Splinter  crossed  the  hall  with  large,  impetuous  stride, 
And  fixed  his  gleaming  eye  direct  upon  the  brindled  hide. 

*  Now  by  the  living  powers !  *  he  roared,  and  furious  turned  around, 

*  You  '11  pay  for  this !  yo  mole-eyed  skunks  I  and  dearly,  I  '11  be  bound ! 
I  thought  as  much,  but  oh !  great  snakes !  to  And  it  all  come  true  I 
You  '11  pay,  my  boys !  or,  by  my  boots !  I  *11  lam  ye  black  and  blue  I ' 

*  Pay  what  ? '  cried  Scrop  ;  *  I  guess  you  're  mad !    That  skin  belongs  to  tw ; 
What 's  ours  by  right,  we  '11  hold  fast  tight,  in  spite  of  all'your  fuss ; 
That  skin  's  the  wolf's  we  killed — '  *  The  wolf's ! '  the  wrothy  Splinter  cried, 

*  The  wolf's !  —  as  tliough  I  did  nH  hnow  my  poor  lost  Jowler^s  hide! ' 

•  •  .  •  I  •  • 

They  took  the  hide  of  Jowler  down,  and  cast  it  on  the  fire ; 
Ten  dollars,  and  a  soothing  punch,  appeased  Jack  Splinter's  ire.^ 
The  hapless  Bulrush  firom  his  neck  removed  his  grinning  trust, 
And  with  a  rusty  hammer  beat  the  amulet  to  dust : 
While  in  the  silent  hour  of  night  forth  stole  the  sober  Pat, 
And  far  into  the  saw-mill  dam  he  pitched  the  horn  and  fat 
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*  lo  giudicherei  ottimamente  fatto  che  noi,  si  come  noi  siamo,  quella  festa,  quella  alle- 
grezza,  quello  piacere  che  noi  potessimo,  prendessimo.'* 

I  SHOULD  think  it  best  for  us  that,  as  we  are,  we  take  such  enjoy- 
ment, such  merriment,  such  pleasure  as  we  can.  Such  is  the  senti- 
ment which  Boccaccio  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  fair  Pampinea,  speak- 
ing amid  the  horrors  of  plague-stricken  Florence.  If  her  six  gay 
companions  accepted  it  as  wise  and  practical,  how  much  more  does  it 
commend  itself  to  us  now  and  here. 

We  live  in  a  world  pronounced  good  when  made,  and  if  it  have  de- 
teriorated somewhat  because  of  the  hard  usage  we  have  since  put  it 
to,  still  it  is  very  far  from  being  the  dull  prison-house  that  well-meaning 
but  mistaken  ascetism  and  devout  dyspepsia  would  represent  it.  The 
morning  stars  sang  together  in  solemn  gladness  over  the  finished 
work.  Still  the  sun  shines  down  upon  it,  and  the  ripe  harvests  and 
meadows  gay  with  flowers,  return  the  smile,  while  through  them  run 
the  laughing  brooks,  and  the  leaves,  kissed  by  the  toying  winds,  '  clap 
their  little  hands  in  glee.'  While  not  complaining  of,  or  shutting  our 
minds  to,  the  lessons  taught  by  stormy  skies  and  scowling  heavens, 
we  shall  not  then  do  unwisely  to  improve  the  holy  sunshiny  days ;  to 
seize  all  passing  occasions  of  enjoyment,  thankfully  making  the  most 
of  them.  •  These  occasions,  if  we  will  but  be  on  the  outlook  for  them, 
are  not  at  all  rare.  Close  by  the  thorn  that  wounds,  oftenest  grows 
heart's  ease  that  cures,  which  it  were  better  to  pluck  and  apply  than 
to  dolefully  count  the  slow  drops  of  blood ;  where  the  path  is  steepest 
and  roughest,  thence,  if  we  will  look  up,  we  may  catch  glimpses  of  a 
fairer  promised  land ;  bright  threads  of  hope  are  shot  through  the 
very  pall  of  sorrow ;  the  rainbow  is  painted  on  the  storm  itself.  Lit- 
tle joys  enlarge  by  close  observation  as  little  sorrows  do ;  held  near 
enough,  will  quite  overshadow  these  last^  Use  it  thriftily,  and  you 
find  that 

*  One  loving  honre 
For  many  years  of  sorrow  can  dispense : 
A  dram  of  sweete  is  worth  a  pound  of  sowre/ 

As  Richter  happily  illustrates  when  treating  of  the  little  pleasures: 
'  Let  the  gnats  upon  the  wall  amuse  as  well  as  irritate  you.' 

Far  be  from  me  the  folly  of  an  unbecoming  levity  on  the  occasions  of 
seriousness  that  life  so  often  furnishes.  A  tear  for  the  departed  friend ; 
mindful  consideration  for  the  feeling  of  others  mourning  the  loss  of 
one,  when  they  go  like  one  in  the  dark,  vainly  groping  for  some  sup- 
port ;  solemnity  in  God's  house,  though  it  be  but  for  form's  sake  in 

*  II  Decamerone^  Oiomata  Prima. 
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want  of  a  Letter  motive.     But  in  general,  though  life  is  a  battle,  yet 
shall  we  give  none  the  less  lusty  strokes  if  we  march  singing  to  the 
conflict ;  if  we  make  merry  around  the  home  camp  fire  when  the  jour- 
nal strife  is  ended.     By  the  good  gifts  of  memory,  perception,  and 
anticii)ation,  our  mysterious  bL-hig  is  multiplied  as  it  were  three-fold. 
Tiiis  is  not  a  strikingly  novel  proposition,  but  I  must  think  an  intelli- 
gent recognition  of  it  would  be  as  good  as  new  to  some  who  make 
the  common  confusion  of  long  familiarity  with  knowledge.     For  they 
arc  forever  playing  the  sexton  to  the  joys  of  the  past  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  to  bury  its  own  dead  ;  or  their  anticipations  are  overhung  with 
weeping-willows,  or  the  image  of  death  is  attendant  physician  to  their 
sickly   pleasures;    with   them  the  present  is  but  a  standing-point 
whence  they  look  back  w^ith  regret  and  forward  with  dread  ;  and 
they  tremble  to  feel  their  foothold  slide  from  under  them ;    as  in 
Ciernian  etymology,  the  f/ff(s  are  become  poisons.     But  really,  this 
present  is  a  free  space  in  which  to   cherish  grateful  recollections, 
to  enjoy  matured  fruitions,  to  hope  for  better  things.      It  is  of  no 
good,  selfish  or  absolute,  to  mourn  lost  friends  always.    The  affec- 
tions that  rested  on    them  may  turn  to  others.     Surely  they  are 
still  to  be  remembered,  but  rather  for  the  long  time  of  their  lives  than 
in  the  moment  of  their  deaths ;  rather  by  what  was  gained,  and  is 
still  held  from  them,  than  by  what  was  lost  in  them.     Let  their 
images  be  set  up  forever  in  the  memory,  but  do  not  for  that  turn 
memory  into  a  graveyard.     If,  as  poets  sing,  they  may  still  be  about 
us,  our  prolonged  sadness  cannot  add  to  their  spirit's  peace.     Shall  I 
let  pass  the  good  things  of  this  world  that  with  such  zest  we  were 
used  to  share  together,  because  thou,  dear  friend,  art  gone  to  abetter? 
Perhaps  very  long  sorrow  at  our  loss  is  not  the  finest  tribute  of  friend- 
ship.    A  sympathy  with  others  in  their  affliction  has  stood  always  in 
higli  ivi)ute,  is  always  commended  and  recommended.    But  there  are 
sympathies  of  all  kinds.     If  I  weep  jvith  those  that  weep,  shall  I  not 
rejoice  witli  those  tliat  rejoice  ?  and  so,  adding  to  the  amount  and 
prolonging  the  season  of  my  neighbor's  entertainment,  help  my  own 
digestion  the  while. 

A  notion  ])revails  that  there  is  an  antagonism  between  gayety  and 
reliLcion  or  wisdom.  For  this  notion's  prevalence  we  have  partly  to 
thank  those  doar  old  Puritan  grim-wigs  of  blessed  memory.  They  in- 
deed had  small  canso  for  merriment  in  this  w^orld ;  their  cast-ironness 
of  nature  was,  in  their  circumstances,  desirable,  and  remains  admirable. 
J>ut  my  dear  Sir,  or  ]\[adam,  why  should  you,  surrounded  with  all 
physical  comforts,  take  the  matter  so  gravely?  Bearing  in  mind  that 
we  are  weak  and  evil  —  and  looking  as  sour  as  verjuice,  does  not 
strengthen  or  sanctify  us  —  we  should  be  awed  and  humbled;  but  again, 
bearing  in  mind  that,  although  we  are  weak  and  evil,  there  are  ways 
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provided,  we  should  be  right  wisely  glad.  Surely  our  religion  has  its 
bright  as  well  as  its  dark  side ;  more  pity  that  any  good  men  should 
wrong  themselves  and  prejudice  others  against  a  cause  they  would 
recommend,  by  acting  the  part  of  those  '  fools '  of  whom  Fuller  speaks, 
'who  to  persuade  men  that  angels  lodged  in  their  hearts,  hung  a  devil 
for  a  sign  in  their  faces,'  who  seem  to  walk  the  heavenly  road,  as  it 
were,  backward,  their  eyes  and  imaginations  forever  turned  on  the 
other  place.  Such  should  remember  that  worthy  Mr.  Perkins  men- 
tioned by  the  same  author, '  who  would  pronounce  the  word  damn 
with  sQch  an  emphasis  as  left  a  doleful  echo  in  his  auditors'  ears  for  a 
good  while  after ; '  yet  mark ;  '  on  the  least  acquaintance  he  was 
merry  and  very  familiar.'  Clergymen  in  the  pulpit  —  out  of  it,  so 
far  as  my  small  but  valued  acquaintance  extends  in  that  direction,  they 
are  as  hilarious  a  class  of  men  as  any  other  —  are  expected  always  to 
be  grave  ;  I  do  not  comprehend  why.  The  solemnity  of  most  of  the 
topics  on  which  they  treat  demands,  of  course,  solenmity  of  manner ; 
still, 

*  quanquam  ridentem  dicerc  verum 

Quid  vetat?' 

The  D.D.s  might  sometimes  be  blandi  Doctores  without  desecrating 
their  office ;  they  would  rather  strengthen  their  proper  influence  by 
occasionally  giving  cruatvla  of  humor  and  wit  to  their  hearers.  Wit 
and  humor  have  been  the  most  potent  arms  directed  against  Christ- 
ianity by  its  comparatively  weak  assailants ;  why  not  direct  them  in 
return  against  the  adversary  ?  As  has  been  said,  the  devil  ought  not 
t6  have  all  the  best  tunes.  Little  sins  will  fly  before  ridicule  that  strut 
defiance  to  grave  denunciation ;  stem  reproof,  too  disproportioned  to 
the  offence,  overshoots  its  mark,  where  the  lighter  shaft  of  satire 
strikes  home.  But  I  wander  from  my  province.  The  conscientious 
clergyman  exposed,  in  his  unresting,  laborious  profession,  to  the  most 
unreasonable  criticism  from  an  audience  differing  in  its  wants,  tastes, 
judgments,  has  enough  already  to  find  &ult  with  him.  ^ 

Morose  noodles  are  fond  of  quoting  in  a  snarling  way.  Goldsmith's 
line  in  the  ^  Deserted  Village,'  that,  following  the  description  of  the 
ale-house,  reads : 

'  Where  the  load  laugh  hespeaks  the  vacant  mind.' 

They  give  it  an  application  that  the  good-natured  man  never  dreamed 
of,  and  would  not  thank  them  for  suggesting.  Supposing  what  they 
would  imply  were  true,  that  laughter  does  betoken  an  habituaUy 
vacant  mind. .  This  entire  emptiness  were  better  than  the  perennial 
dolcfulness  of  the  Misses  and  Messrs.  Wickhams,  which  indicates  a 
stock  of  harmful  rubbish  in  the  head,  whence  exhale  bad  humors  that 
smother  and  begloom  intellect  and  sensibilities;  wherein  are  gener- 
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ated  crotchets,  maggots,  whims,  conceits,  all  peevish,  oarking,  balefiiL 
Nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  the  mental  powers  than  to  grant  them 
an  occasional  vacation,  relax  the  over-tension,  restore  the  elastidty 
and  relnvigorate  them  for  new  exertion  ;  and  nothing  so  well  biings 
about  all  these  desirable  ends  as  a  good  thoronghgoing  laugh.  It 
reaches  to  all  parts,  body,  soul,  and  intellect.  Firstly,  it  promotes  di- 
gestion, and,  as  a  consequence,  intei*nal  peace.  It  is  BaooD,  I  think, 
who  says  that  rebellions  of  the  stomach  are  the  worst  in  their  kind. 
This  organ,  by  the  way,  has  more  to  do  with  the  morals  of  half  the 
world  than  their  consciences,  as  I  intend  showing  in  a  fiitore  essay. 
To  return  to  the  laugh.  What  Burton  says  of  the  effects  of  sleep 
may  be  said  of  it,  for  it  docs,  as  it  were,  '  moysten  and  fatten  the 
body ; '  he  instances  the  good  case  in  which  dormice  awaken  from 
their  long  hybernation ;  X  adduce  the  waists  of  most  merry  men. 
Then  it  shakes  out  the  wrinkles  from  the  heart,  leaving  no  craonies 
for  corroding  anxiety  and  malice  and  all  nncharitableness  to  cling  in; 
blue  devils  scamper  away  before  it ;  it  dispels  the  fogs  that  hang  over 
the  intellect,  as  Jove^s  thunder  purifies  the  atmosphere,  leaving  per* 
ception  and  judgment  clear.  In  fine,  as  one  says  who  speaks  with 
authority,  having  laughed  much  himself,  and  been  the  cause  of  much 
laughter  in  others,  who  bearing  his  many  trials  not  patiently  bat  jest- 
ingly snapped  his  fingers  at  what  others  would  have  groaned  over; 
as  Ilood  says,  ^  it  expands  the  chest,  enlarges  the  heart,  quickens  the 
circulation,  and  ^  like  a  trumpet  makes  the  spirits  dance.' ' 

'  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  Tisages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit.' 

And  sometimes  they  do  obtain  such  a  garment  as  they  desire.  I 
think  that  this  kind  of  people  could  not  indeed  do  better  —  verily, 
speaking  would  be  their  undoing.  This  appearance,  as  if  tliey  were  like 
that  owl  we  read  of,  which  ^  kept  up  a  devil  of  a  thinking,'  is  rath^ 
a  narrow  base  for  a  reputation  to  rest  on  ;  its  steady,  perpendicular 
maintenance  is  excusable.  But  it  is  still  the  truth  that  IVophonini^ 
cave  is  no  temple  of  wisdom  in  any  kind ;  gravity  no  necessary  ugo, 
test  or  product  of  it.  Here  come  willing  witnesses  to  support  the 
proposition.  There  is  Democritus,  the  Bacon  of  antiquity,  a  constant 
laugher  among  the  foolish  Abderites.  Socrates,  though  deformity 
and  a  shrew  were  against  him,  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  gloomy 
man.  Martin  Luther  played  soflly  on  his  flute,  and  drank  his  glas8| 
and  blithely  sang : 

*  Wno  loves  not  women,  wine,  and  song, 
Livcth  a  fool  his  whole  life  long,' 
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nor  ever  dishonored  his  notes.  Cromwell  loved  his  bont  and  jest  with 
his  soldiery ;  no  weak  men,  he  nor  they.  Nay,  Milton,  the  inspired, 
wrote  *  L' Allegro '  almost  not  inferior  to  his  greater  poem.  Wisdom 
may  dress  in  motley  as  well  as  in  black.  Rabelais,  Richter,  Sterne, 
are  sound  moralists  in  tbeir  way,  as  sound  as  though  they  were  quite 
unreadably  dull ;  and  I  will  add  Swift,  although  he  was  diseasedly 
cross  and  dirty  sometimes ;  and  Boccaccio,  who  gives  me  my  text,  as 
he  has  given  me  many  other  things,  directly  or  remodelled  by  other 
poets,  although  sometimes  he  grows  somewhat  too  gay  for  inMcence. 
Note,  the  purest  innocence  does  not  always  blush  the  reddest.  The 
truest  piety  is  not  the  most  acid.  The  ripest  learning  is  not  the  dull- 
est. The  highest  wisdom  is  not  the  coldest.  Grapes  and  turtles; 
harps  and  viols ;  fair  forms  and  faces ;  the  blessed  sun  and  summer 
breezes ;  what  were  taste,  and  hearing,  and  sight,  and  the  sense  of 
touch  but  for  these,  and  these  for  us  ?  I  should  think  it  best  then  for 
us,  as  we  are,  to  take  such  enjoyment,  such  merriment,  such  pleasure 
as  we  can. 


Ko  hand  doth  plack  for  me  the  golden  flowen, 

Since  thou  art  gone,  my  noble  lord :  alone 
I  count  the  going  of  the  slow-paced  hours. 

And  bUII  do  hope,  though  my  sweet  hope  is  flowo. 

Adown  the  path  no  foot  but  mine  doth  brush 
The  early  dew  from  off  the  lush,  rank  grass : 

Within  the  flowering  peach,  the  tawny  thrush 
Both  break  the  air  with  music,  as  I  pass. 

And  all  the  golden  joys  of  other  times 

Ck)me  back  in  the  still  hushes  of  his  song : 
I  hear  again  your  voice  repeat  the  rhymes. 

The  graceful  rhymes  that  to  those  days  belong; 

And  in  my  pain,  I  shriek  your  name  aloud : 

I  cry :  why  did  you  go,  my  love,  my  lord  ? 
Why  should  you  stay,  O  man,  so  brave  and  proud  ? 

Grown  strange  and  col4  at  one  reproving  word. 

Gome  back,  my  love :  all  that  yon  ask  I  give. 
From  red-mouthed  kisses  rained  upon  your  eyes. 

To  endless  faiih,  if  I  may  only  live 
In  the  sweet  bliss  your  presence  now  denies.  a.  k.  b. 

WaUrtoten,  (JST.  F.,)  t/an.  1S60. 
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III. 

THE      NORTH      FIRES. 


Habdly  had  ray  Lord  Yarl,  Mercury  of  curling  toes  wbizsdng  on  s 
sharp  parabola,  shot  from  the  gateway  of  the  north  buildiDg',  charged 
with  business  of  state  by  the  bureau  of  Home  Affairs,  before  Rolf  the 
King,  purposing  a  gallop  across  the  country,  called  for  his  horses  and 
sledge.     Between  the  commands  of  this  rough-and-ready  potentate 
and  their  performance,  there  was  seldom  a  long  interval,  and  the  royal 
equipage  therefore  awaited  its  master  in  a  period  which  woald  appear 
incredibly  brief  to  the  first  Lord  of  tbe  Buckles  and  his  top-booted 
ministry  in  the  stables  of  her  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  horses  were  white,  as  if  sprung  from  the  snow-drifts,  matchless 
for  limb  and  outline^  and  wild  .is  though  bom  of  the  storm.     There 
were  six  of  them  strung  loosely  to  the  sledge  like  a  leash  of  leopards, 
plunging  furiously,  and  flinging  their  heads  high  aloft,  notwithstand- 
ing two  sturdy  grooms  hung  on  each  bit. 

The  King  sprang  into  the  sledge,  and  gathered  the  reins  into  one 
hand.  ^  Let  go,  you  rogues ! '  he  cried,  bringing  his  lash  down  thrice 
with  all  his  might  indiscriminately  over  the  flanks  of  horses  and  hostlers; 
*  Let  go,  wdll  you  ? »  The  steeds  leaped  into  the  air  in  dreadful  rage, 
dashed  the  grooms  under  their  feet,  bounded  forward,  jerked  the 
sledge  over  the  prostrate  hostlers,  and  tore  oat  of  the  castle  like  sons 
of  the  w^hirl-wind,  the  long  lash  of  the  King,  merciless  Norse  Jehn 
that  he  was,  describing  fearful  circles  over  his  head. 

Still  hung  the  moon  in  the  mid-heaven,  and  still  the  great  northern 
stars  shone  gloriously  in  the  deeps  of  darkness.  The  watchman  on 
the  tower  of  the  King^s  gate  stood  looking  at  the  awfbl  brillianoe  of 
those  orbs,  and  in  his  heart  did  reverence  to  them,  the  ohamjnons  that 
girt  themselves  with  fire  and  confronted  with  serene  goardianship  the 
evil  ones,  enemies  of  men,  that  have  their  abode  in  the  outer  blackness 
of  darkness.  The  King's  horses  thundered  through  the  portal  and 
roused  the  watchman  from  his  musing.  '  King  Rolf  is  loose,'  he  said, 
'  and  drives  toward  the  Gulf  of  the  North  Fires.  All  the  north-land 
will  be  awakened,  and  high  time  for  it  too.' 

Away,  away,  flew  the  horses  of  the  King.  TVinged  lions  were  they 
for  speed  and  fierceness,  '  swallowing  the  ground '  in  wrath.  Par 
over  the  plain  they  sped  like  a  scud  of  drifting  snow,  driven  by  the 
fiercest  gust  of  winter,  and  the  charioteer  —  Jehu  Barbarossa  that  he 
was  —  standing  in  the  sledge,  whirled  his  lash  and  shouted  as  if  he 
were  a  demon  from  the  infernal  hippodrome.    The  Forest  of  Fin 
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skirted  the  plain  in  the  direction  which  the  coursers  took,  and  the 
equipage,  plunging  into  that  vast  wilderness,  was  lost  .to  the  view  of 
the  watchman.  Many  a  league  the  white  lions  rushed  through  the 
lanes  that  traversed  the  sombre  wood.  Foresters  in  the  glades  doffed 
their  shaggy  caps ;  deer  sprang  from  their  path-way  in  affright,  boars 
burst  from  the  thickets  and  ran  snorting  into  deeper  recesses,  and 
black  bears  of  enormous  girth  sat  grinning  and  growling  by  the  way- 
side, but  lost  sight  of  the  apparition  before  any  definite  course  of 
action  had  been  decided  upon  in  their  ursine  brains. 

Emerging  from  a  forest,  the  King  reined  up  his  steeds  for  a  moment. 
A  steep  iced  slope  was  before  him,  descending  to  a  valley.  In  the 
valley  was  a  river.  The  stream  was  frozen  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
but  a  mile  above  a  cataract  was  visible  where  a  tributary  torrent  issu- 
ing from  the  forest  delivered  its  waters  into  the  broken  bed  of  the 
river  through  a  gulf,  frightful  with  rocks  and  ice.  Perhaps  half  that 
distance  below  the  bed  of  the  main  stream  itself  sank,  and  one  stand- 
ing where  the  King's  steeds  halted,  looked  off  over  the  brink  of  a 
second  cataract  into  an  abyss,  hideous  with  its  heaps  of  stranded  ice, 
while  the  iron  walls  of  a  mountain  rose  sheer  into  the  air  on  one  side, 
and  precipices,  to  the  very  verge  of  which  the  fir-forest  crowded  its 
giant  timber,  overhung  the  other.  The  mountain  opposite  and  above 
the  King  was  of  a  dark  and  forbidding  appearance,  and  extended  in  a 
curve  with  the  white  floor  of  the  river  at  its  base,  till  at  the  point 
where  the  eye's  tangent  touched  its  circumference,  the  inclosing 
wings  of  the  forest  seemed  to  cross  the  river  and  join  the  mountain's 
side. ' 

The  royal  charioteer  paused  but  a  moment,  and  then  the  steeds  ran 
headlong  down  the  slope  and  crossed  the  river  diagonally  to  the  very 
corner  of  the  lower  and  greater  cataract.  Here  a  precarious  road-way 
was  disclosed  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Nothing  doubting,  the 
horses  galloped  down  the  slippery ,  path,  finding  perhaps  their  only 
safety  in  the  very  madness  of  their  speed.  In  a  moment  they  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  with  the  frightful  Arctic  Niagara  thunder- 
ing about  their  hoofs.  Silently  towered  the  iron  wall  of  the  mountain 
above  their  heads.  But  on  the  opposite  side  a  crag,  not  smaller  than 
one  of  the  old  world's  ancient  cathedrals,  pierced  by  the  wedge  of  the 
frost,  broke  in  a  seeming  agony  from  the  cliffs,  and  in  one  bound 
plunged  to  the  watery  abyss  with  all  its  load  of  growing  timber, 
churning  the  deep  as  though  the  chasm  were  a  cistern. 

Once  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  the  King  saw,  what  before  was 
not  apparent,  a  narrow  pass  opening  in  the  mountain,  and  into  this 
the  steeds  turned.  It  was  a  deep,  winding  gorge.  But  the  horses 
rushed  through  the  defile  as  furiously  as  before,  whirled  the  sledge 
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around  the  arching  precipices,  and  suddenly  sprang  into  a  vast,  open 
space.    The  iponarch  drew  the  reins  with  all  his  might,  bat  did  not 
check  the  headlong  course  of  the  horses  till  they  stood  on  the  very 
bi-ink  of  a  chasm  of  appalling  obscurity,  to  which  no  bottom  conld  be 
seen.    Then  they  started  back  in  affright,  and  Kolf^  rough  Jehu  that 
he  was,  leaped  from  his  sledge  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  laid  about 
liim  with  both  hands,  cuffing  and  boxing  till  he  fairly  tumbled  the 
whole  six  heels-over-head  backward  from  the  gulf.    He  then  stood 
for  a  moment,  as  if  to  survey  the  place  which  he  had  so  abmptly 
entered.     It  seemed  at  first  sight  a  portion  of  a  vast,  obscure  amphi- 
theatre, inclosing  a  gulf.     One  would  instinctively  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  chasm  at  the  first  to  catch  the  outlines  of  the  opposite  wall,  if  any 
there  were,  but  vision  failed  to  pierce  the  shadows  which  overhung 
that  fearful  pit.    He  might  believe  himself  standing  on  the  coast  of  the 
universe,  with  the  illimitable  Blackness  of  Darkness  before  him.    Just 
at  hand,  it  is  true,  were  walls  of  stupendous  magnitude,  with  their 
curve  visible  for  many  leagues,  sweeping  around  as  if  to  inclose  the 
chasm  with  a  rim  ;  but  being  presently  lost  in  the  darkness,  it  could 
not  be  known  whether  the  circuit  was  completed. 

Horrible  was  the  gulf  for  its  blackness  and  unimaginable  depth.  It 
seemed  the  very  shaft  of  hell,  for  truly  the  mouth  of  the  infernal  mines 
could  not  be  blacker  or  wider  or  deeper.  One  leaping  from  the  wall, 
except  above  the  platform  or  gallery  upon  which  the  visitant  and  his 
horses  stood,  would  fall  plumb  down  —  down  — whither? 

Tliere  was  something  passing  strange  about  the  obscurity  which 
prevailed  in  the  space.  In  the  world  without,  it  was  high  Aretio 
noon-day,  the  moon  broad  and  wealthy,  and  the  stars  shining  with 
clear  brilliance.  But  the  orb  which  without  hung  from  the  top  of  the 
sky  and  lighted  the  whole  North  with  its  white  lamp,  here  was  seen 
betwixt  two  pinnacles  of  the  mountains,  a  dead,  heavy  globei  almost 
lustreless.  There  were  no  stars  above  the  gulf,  or  beyond  it.  It 
seemed  almost  as  though  a  trunk  of  darkness  rose  from  it  to  the  sky. 
One  entering  this  fearful  place  would  look  to  see  the  prince  of  fidlen 
angels  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  gallery,  and  spreading  wide  his 
vans,  before  he  dropped  his  mighty  bulk  into  that  throat  of  hell. 

King  Rolf  blew  a  loud  blast  upon  his  trumpet.  The  sound  ran 
along  the  wall,  but  of  the  thousand  echoes  which  the  difb  returned, 
none  came  from  beyond  the  gulf.  Thereupon,  there  arose  from  be- 
low, one  of  aged  yet  almost  fierce  aspect,  wearing  a  robe  and  girdle, 
and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  rod. 

'  Hail !  Old  Fire-master,'  the  King  said. 

^  I  heard  thy  hoi*n,  Rolf  of  Northall,'  the  other  said,  'and  t&erefbre 
I  have  arisen.' 
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*•  You  would  have  heard  it,  old  wizard,  if  joa  had  been  in  your 
coffin,'  said  the  King.  *  Bj  all  the'gods !  I  can  rouse  the  grayeyardB 
with  it  if  I  will.' 

'  King  Rolf,'  the  Master  of  the  Nortlifires  said,  *  thou  shouldst  have 
heard  Thor  of  Yalhall  when  he  stood  here  long  ago  and  blew  hia 
wooden  horn.  Such  a  blast  as  the  Norse  god  then  blew,  the  world 
never  heard  before.     Yonder  cliff  was  rent  from  top  to  bottom.* 

*  Who  is  mightier  than  Thor  of  Valhall  ? '  the  King  said. 

*•  Yet  the  world  will  one  day  hear  a  more  dreadful  blast,  King  Holfl 
at  the  which  even  the  great  Thor  in  far-off  Valhall  will  start  for 
wonder  I     Where  got  you  your  horses,  Rolf? ' 

*  Snow-bom!  storm-born !  old  Fire-master  I '  the  monarch  said,  *and 
.  they  almost  galloped  into  your  cursed  pit.    They  raced  through  that 

crooked  pass  as  though  they  were  mad.  I  did  barely  rein  them  in  on 
the  gulf^s  brink ;  a  yard  further,  and  I  would  have  gone  down  to  thee 
bodily.' 

'  Well  was  it  for  thee,  King  Rolf,'  cried  the  wizard,  *  well  was  it 
for  thee  that  thou  didst  not.  None  less  than  the  King  of  high  Val« 
hall  can  know  the  secrets  of  that  gulf.  Full  well  I  know  that  the 
princes  of  your  race  never  die,  but  that  when  the  messenger  from  that 
far  coantry  brings  them  the  silver  lash,  then  they  drive  their  horses 
across  the  gods'  bridge  straight  to  the  halls  of  heaven,  but  not  even 
to  them  is  it  permitted  to  behold  the  depths  of  this  pit.  A  thousand 
years  ago,  Harold,  the  son  of  Biom,  ruled  the  north,  and  he  held 
revels  in  the  north  building  with  all  his  lords.  And  in  the  midst  he 
arose  and  said :  *  By  all  gods  and  devils !  I  will  go  down  into  the  Gulf 
of  the  Northfires  this  night.  Let  him  who  dares  follow  me ! '  So 
saying,  he  sprang  into  his  sledge,  and  a  hundred  of  his' lords  took  their 
horses  and  followed  him.  I  stood  here  and  heard  them  coming 
through  the  pass.  They  rode  by  me  swifter  than  the  whirlwind,  and 
leaped  into  the  gulf,  shouting  and  blowing  horns.  ^  Oo  down  to  your 
damnation,  ye  fools ! '  I  said.  No  eye  above  the  earth  has  seen  them 
since  that  night.  King  Rolf.  Only  the  princes  of  the  north  heavens 
and  I,  the  Master  of  the  Northfires,  know  what  has  befallen  Harold 
and  his  lords.    What  would  you  have  of  me  to-night,  Rolf? ' 

*Fire!  fire!  ancient  master,'  the  King  said;  ^fire  to  be  remembered 
as  long  as  the  fiood ;  to  frighten  the  living,  disturb  the  dead ;  till 
the  whole  earth  shall' believe  that  hell  is  bursting  his  prison,  the  day 
of  wrath  dawning,  the  damned  in  rebellion.  Bum  up  the  whole  night, 
old  wizard ;  I  would  have  you  make  the  sphere  a  hollow  furnace  till 
the  moon  drips  like  melting  iron.  Empty  your  cursed  gulf  of  every 
thing  in  it  —  fire-devils,  whatsoever  you  keep  at  the  bottom  there. 
Good  master,  you  have  never  ddoied  me  all  I  asked  of  you.  Fail  me 
not  to-night.'  . 
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The  Master  of  the  Northfires  said  nothing,  but  threw  his  rod  into 
the  gulf.  Thereupon,  in  the  depths  was  heard  a  distant  sound,  as  of  a 
strange  barbaric  music.  Suddenly  a  flame,  thin  and  straight  as  a 
sword,  shot  up  from  the  chasm,  glanced  high  in  air,  and  vanished. 
For  an  instant  all  was  dark,  and  only  the  sound  of  musio  was  heard 
far  below.  Then  a  score  of  flames  like  the  first  shot  up,  pierced  the 
mid-heavens  and  vanished.  The  sounds  below  waxed  loader  and 
louder.  They  seemed  like  the  clanging  of  cymbals  when  the  gate  of 
some  barbaric  city  opens  and  an  army  rushes  forth. 

*  Gods  of  all  Heaven ! »  cried  the  King,  '  what  is  this  ?  *  The  whole 
vast  throat  of  the  gulf  glowed  like  a  furnace  seven  times  heated.  The 
mountain  walls  round  about  the  King  were  as  lurid  from  a  naasa  of 
electric  fiamc,  which  thus  gave  warning  of  its  uprising  from  the  chasm, 
as  the  very  battlements  around  the  city  of  Dis.  Swiftly  the  dreadful 
volume  rose  and  erected  itself  in  one  tremendous  trunk,  high,  high  in 
air,  even  to  the  summit  of  the  sky,  and  seemed  like  a  red  pillar  sup- 
porting the  roof  of  night.  For  a  few  moments  the  column  stood  un- 
moved ;  then,  as  if  by  some  terrific  inner  force,  it  was  burst  asnoder. 
Vast  sheets  of  flame  spread  to  the  right  and  left,  and  swayed  like  cur- 
tains. Millions  of  arrow's  were  scattered  through  the  heavens,  and 
balls  of  the  subtle  fluid  flew  off  to  the  zenith  of  kingdoms  in  the  south 
and  canopied  tl>eir  capitals  with  crimson.  Then  from  the  uttermost 
quarter  of  the  sky  the  flames  returned,  gathered  themselves  together, 
and  once  more  the  stupendous  red  pillar  supported  the  black  dome  of 
night. 

Once  more  the  column  was  rent,  and  lo!  vast  arches  of  fire  were 
thrown  off  as  if  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  unimaginable  blackness.  Far 
stretched  the  courses  of  red  piers,  and  awful  to  behold,  beyond  this 
mighty  fire-way  a  portal  loomed  up,  all  fiaming  with  light.  Towers 
of  glowing  bronze  guarded  the  gateway,  and  immense,  interminable 
as  the  Andes,  those  dull-burning  walls  that  engird  the  empire  of  Luci- 
fer swept  from  the  right  and  left  of  the  portal,  till  lost  in  the  regions 
of  immensity. 

Behold  !  the  city  vomited  the  hosts  within  it.  Armies  rushed  forth 
upon  the  bridge;  multitudes  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea; 
horsemen  swifter  than  eagles ;  chariots  rolling  as  clouds  before  the 
storm.  Emperors,  and  captains,  and  mighty  men  stood  erect  in  their 
cars,  while  archers  bending  their  bows  shot  arrows  afar,  that  glim- 
mered among  the  stars  of  the  southern  skies. 

And  then  a  gleam  of  the  keenest  and  deadliest  lightning  tore 
through  the  vision.  All  was  destroyed  with  unutterable  destmotion. 
The  bridge  brake  into  myriad  fragments,  and  all  the  multitudes,  witb 
the  men  of  might  and  the  horsemen,  fell  into  the  abyss  with  min  too 
terrible  to  look  upon.    The  interminable,  duU-buming  walls  wavered 
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as  a  flag  stirred  by  the  wind,  and  slowly  floated  away.  With  the 
portal  still  glowing,  and  the  flanking  battlements  waving  wing^like  on 
either  side,  it  seemed  like  some  infernal  bird  flying  oyer  the  abyss  be- 
yond the  nniverse. 

The  soul  of  the  ancient  Fire-master  exnlted  in  the  spectaok.  He 
raised  his  arms  and  cried  out  in  an  unknown  toygue  in  his  fleroeneiB. 
*  Seest  thou  the  people  of  the  Gulf,  King  Rolf? '  at  length  he  oried. 
The  King  looked,  and  lo !  thousands  of  elfi  were  'sporting  in  the 
flames.  They  were  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  flames  in  whioh 
^ey  were  playing.  Clinging  to  the  gleams  like  sailors  to  a  shi]^ 
cordage  they  rode  up  to  the  sky,  then  dove  into  the  gulf,  ascended 
again  on  huge  bubbles  like  balloons,  and  when  the  globes  burst  in  the 
air,  away  they  shot,  to  Canada  or  the  Hebrides  on  the  splinters. 

•"Will  you  go  up,  King  Rolf? '  the  Wizard  said, 

*  I  will,'  the  doughty  monarch  replied. 

*  Lay  hold  of  my  girdle,  then,'  said  the  Master  of  the  Northfires. 
The  King  did  as  he  was  bidden.     The  Master  stepped  into  the 

flames,  and  the  two  rose  skyward.  And  as  they  rose,  the  wizard 
cried  out  to  the  red  spirits  like  a  sea-captain  to  his  ship-boys :  ^  Wake 
up,  ye  sleepy  villains  I  Do  you  call  this  good  service  ?  You  are  duller 
than  slugs,  and  as  clumsy  as  the  babes  of  the  she-bear.  Fly,  fly, 
ye  flame-bom.  Shoot  skyward,  eastward,  westward ;  hang  my  fires 
from  the  moon ;  fling  a  net  around  the  bear ;  bum  up  the  world. 
There  are  my  live  red«boys  once  more ;  shake  out  more  canvas  aloft 
there.  Lively,  my  lads !  Ho !  ye  mutineers,  reef  yonder  red  sheet ; 
it  flaps  like  a  merchantman's  sail  in  a  monsoon.  Here  we  are,  King 
Rolf,  with  the  world  underfoot.  Behold  kingdoms,  isles,  cities,  the 
ocean.' 

The  King  saw  beneath  him  his  own  realm  and  the  whole  northern 
region  with  its  ice  and  snow.  Far  in  the  south  were  the  great  lakes 
and  forests  of  dark  hue  and  ranges  of  mountains.  There  was  the 
open  ocean.  Ships  were  going  to-and-iro  upon  it,  both  vessels  that 
spread  sails  to  the  wind,  and  steamships  that  left  black  trains  of 
smo]^,  and  clove  with  bullying  prow  the  winter's  surges.  There  too 
were  his  own  icebergs  innumerable,  standing  southward  in  a  huge 
armada. 

People  stood  in  the  streets  of  cities  on  the  ocean's  shore,  looking  at 
the  red  north.  Mariners  on  the  decks  of  their  vessels,  and  mountain- 
eers in  the  doors  of  their  cabins  watched  the  lurid  spectacle.  Senti- 
nels pacing  the  walls  of  old  fortified  towns  muttered  of  wars  and 
drums,  and  prisoners  at  the  grates  of  oastle-windows,  seeing  the  sky 
all  a-blaze,  cried  out  that  surely  Heaven  gave  to  men  a  sign  that  ven- 
geance awaited  rulers  for  murder  and  falsehood,  and  would  no  longer 
tarry.    Yea,  verily,  in  .yonder  brother-world  rushing  on  its  coarse  like 
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a  ship  driven  by  tide  and  tempest,  did  not  men  looking  off  oyer  the 
ocean  of  night  behold  these  terrible  flames,  and  think  that  some  fel- 
low-orb wandering  in  the  same  black  seas  was  wrapped  in  conflagra- 
tion, as  when  seamen  clinging  to  the  cordage  of  their  ships  by  night 
watch  with  fear  and  horror  some  mighty  steamer  enveloped  in  flames 
ere  it  goes  down  into  the  belly  of  the  abyss? 

And  dreams  and  visions  came  upon  all  men  sleeping.  They  entered 
lonely  cabins  in  'the  wilderness ;  they  invaded  cities  and  ships  on  the 
sea ;  they  walked  through  palaces  and  camps  ;  they  even  pranked  in 
the  brains  of  animals,  for  chargers  in  the  stables  sprang  as  though  the 
trumpet  sounded,  and  hounds  bounded  from  their  kennels  in  terror. 
Men  saw  seas  rising  from  their  basins;  wars  raging  in  \i\e  sky;  the 
firmament  rent  in  twain.  Kings  guilty  of  the  blood  of  martyrs  cried 
out  in  their  sleep  when  they  sank  with  all  their  hosts  into  chasms 
which  also  swallowed  up  their  fleets  and  blood-bespattered  capitals ; 
or  perhaps  they  saw  armed  men  breaking  into  their  chambers,  gigantic 
of  stature,  and  dreadful  of  visage  as  the  myrmidons  of  Lucifer,  so  that 
they  fell  on  their  faces  in  affright. 

'  By  all  the  gods,  old  Fire-master,'  the  King  said,  '  earth  never  saw 
such  a  sight  as  this  before  ! ' 

'  One  day  it  will  see  a  greater,  King  Rolf,'  the  Master  said. 

IV. 
ROLF'S        DAGGER. 

How  Herr  Yarl,  the  terrible  and  tremendous'  Goblin,  was  delivered 
from  the  cavern  of  the  winds,  is  a  matter  which  the  historian  need  not 
trouble  himself  to  relate.  It  is  sufiicient  for  me  to  assure  the  student 
of  history  that  the  Viceroy  of  Labrador  was  duly  delivered  from  that 
cavity.  If  any  body  is  still  incredulous  after  this  solemn  assurance, 
and  surmises  that  to  get  rid  of  a  mischievous  varlet,  we  have  aban- 
doned him  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  here  comes  the  illostrious  gen- 
tleman himself  to  put  all  skepticism  to  silence.  The  scene  of  his 
reappearance  is  on  a  sea-coast.  The  Goblin  leaps  from  the  Ancient 
Mariner's  canoe  to  the  shore,  and  cries :  '  Pass  around,  Old  Pilot,  to 
the  Dane's  cove,  and  wait  for  me.'  Yes,  't  is  he,  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  it,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  he  has  been  nowise  dam- 
aged by  his  late  misfortunes,  but  on  the  contrary  has  come  forth  like 
gold  from  the  refiner's  furnace,  and  is  eminently  '  on  hand.' 

The  Pilot  turned  the  prow  of  his  canoe,  and  the  Messenger  ran 
swiftly  up  into  the  land.  It  was  a  snowy,  silent  land,  and  the  Goblin 
on  his  silver  skates  ran  into  a  region  of  wild  mountains.  A  silent 
land  indeed  was  it.  The  moon's  light  rested  on  long,  white  peaks, 
and  on  ramparts  of  heaped-up  snow,  and  no  living  creature  was  there 
to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  solitude.    How  do  the  bright  skates  of  the 
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Arctic  Mercury  twinkle ;  how  do  the  fringes  of  his  jacket  clink ;  how 
do  his  sturdy  legs  buzz  like  the  spokes  of  a  chariot-wheel  as  he  shoots 
down  the  gleaming  glaciers  or  darts  along  the  frozen  floors  of  the 
gorges. 

'  Where  can  my  Lord  Dukes  have  gone  with  their  noisy  rabble  ? ' 
he  muttered  more  than  once  as  he  glanced  into  the  ravines  or  paused 
an  instant  on  some  pinnacle  to  look  around  him.  '  Ah  I  here  they 
are,'  he  cried,  darting  from  a  defile  into  a  hollow  inclosed  by  tremen- 
dous mountains.  And  truly  there  were  the*  tough -sided  Dukes  of 
Greenland  romping  with  their  whole  households.  Such  an  extrava- 
gant revel  neither  man  nor  Kobold  has  often  seen.  Some  of  my 
Lords,  with  their  henchmen,  and  butlers,  and  retainers  of  every  de- 
gree clambered  to  the  icy  summits  and  slid  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow  on  sleds  or  snow-shoes,  bounding  over  the  cliffs,  and  dart- 
ing far  down  the  opposite  defiles  like  arrows.  Others  loosened  ava- 
lanches, and  sent  them  thundering  down  the  declivities  to  bury  their 
comrades  below ;  and  others  in  imitation  of  the  daring  sliders,  bore 
pine  trees  on  their  sturdy  shoulders  to  the  summits,  and  there  a  crowd 
of  them  sitting  on  the  rude  raft,  rushed  down  with  a  roar  and  a  crash, 
dashing  their  float  to  pieces,  while  they  themselves  pitched  headlong 
into  the  gorges  all  in  a  promiscuous  heap.  It  was  a  merry  scene  in- 
deed, to  see  these  Greenland  varlets  shouting  on  the  crags,  or  floun- 
dering under  the  avalanches,  or  riding  from  the  summits  on  their 
great  rafts,  all  shouting  with  the  might  of  their  lusty  lungs. 

The  Messenger's  whistle  rang  wild  and  shrill  in  the  frosty  moon- 
light. The  romping  populace  paused  in  the  midst  of  their  sports. 
Again  Goblin  Yarl  sounded  his  whistle.'  Thereat  the  whole  multitude 
came  tumbling  from  the ,  precipices  as  fowls  flutter  down  from  their 
perches  when  the  ruddy  farm-maiden  enters  their  dormitory  with  un- 
expected crumbs. 

'  To  Northall  I  to  Norfhall  I  O  skating  Lords  and  red-faced  rabble  I ' 
cried  the  Messenger,  as  the  crowd  gathered  around  him  with  their 
fierce  Norse  faces  glowing  from  exercise.  '  Off  to  Northall,  my  Lord 
Dukes.  Behold  Rolf's  dagger.'  The  rabble  raised  a  great  shout  and 
set  off  on  a  run  down  the  defile.  The  swift  Goblin  continued  on  his 
course. 

He  ran  up  the  glaciers  to  the  peaks  above  the  hollow.  Afar  off  he 
saw  the  black  ocean.  He  came  to  a  precipice  by  the  sea-shore.  Here 
he  found  another  congregation  of  sturdy  dukes  and  tumultuous  re- 
tainers. They  tore  up  huge  boulders  and  rolled  them  over  the  preci- 
pice, and  they  cracked  icy  crags  from  the  cliffs,  and  looked  over  to 
see  them  splash  the  water.  'To  Northall,  to  Northall,  stout  dukes. 
Behold  Rolf's  dagger,'  the  Messenger  cried.  And  these  also  raised  a 
great  shout  and  ran  toward  the  King's  castle. 
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Below  tlie  cliffs  was  the  Dane's  cove ;  a  dark  tarn  walled  by  preci- 
pices.   Here  sat  the  Ancient  Mariner  in  his  skiff  beside  a  great  whale. 

'  Oh  I '  cried  the  Goblin,  '  what  gay  youngster  is  this  talking  delu- 
sion to  the  fair  niece  of  a  bottle-nosed  whale  ?  Fie !  fie !  Old  Pilot, 
to  whisper  compliments  in  the  ear  of  a  maiden  whale  I  Fair  fish,  I 
kiss  my  hand  to  you.' 

'  Get  in,  ape,'  said  the  Old  Pilot,  and  Master  Yarl  sprang  into  his 
old  quarters  in  the  canoe. 

The  Mariner  whisked  deftly  his  paddle  and  the  skiff  darted  over 
the  ocean  swifter  than  the  sea-fowl  which  flies  close  to  the  surfiice  of 
the  water,  and  now  dips  a  Aving  into  the  wave  and  now  buries  his 
breast  in  some  billow's  foaming  top.  They  passed  unwieldy  icebergs 
that  heaved  heavily  in  the  waters,  while  their  crystal  pinnacles  flashed 
in  the  moonlight.  They  rode  through  schools  of  spouting  fishes  and 
bounded  over  the  breakers  that  roared  among  reefs  in  the  mid-ocean. 

At  length  the  voyagers  saw  before  them  an  island,  a  low,  bare, 
white  island.  There  was  on  it  a  city.  It  was  a  strange,  quaint  city. 
Antique  walls  studded  with  queer  turrets  surrounded  it,  and  at  the  an- 
gles stood  sturdy,  obstinate  towers,  looking  like  pikemen  of  the  low 
countries  standing  sentries  after  having  partaken  of  extra  rations. 
Behind  the  walls  could  be  seen  the  pointed  gables  of  the  citizens' 
houses,  and  high  above  all  rose  the  roofs  of  a  strange  old  town-bouse 
and  the  High  Burgomaster's  mansion. 

'  Borgoland  is  yonder.  Master  Yarl,'  said  the  Pilot. 

'  I  see,'  the  Messenger  replied.  '  And  there  are  the  burgers,  too,  np 
to  their  girdles  in  the  water.  Faith,  Old  Pilot,  we  have  happened 
here  in  a  bad  season.  The  fish  have  come  to  the  shoals,  and  whether 
the  choleric  townsmen  w^ill  not  drive  a  harpoon  into  me  for  interropt- 
ing  them,  is  more  than  I  can  say.' 

Truly  it  was  an  odd  spectacle  which  the  voyagers  beheld  as  they 
approached  the  shore.  The  water  for  a  lea^e  from  the  beach  was 
shallow,  intersected  with  channels  of  deep  water.  A  large  herd  of 
whales  had  become  entangled  in  these  shoals,  and  were  floundering 
about  and  spouting,  and  flounced  from  the  shoals  into  the  channels, 
and  from  the  channels  to  the  shoals,  in  the  most  frantic  confasion. 
The  town  had  poured  forth  its  entire  population  to  make  war  on  the 
huge  fishes.  Men  short  of  stature,  but  astonishingly  thick  and  square, 
waded  out  into  the  midst  of  the  herd,  drove  harpoons  into  the  backs 
of  the  whales  and  dragged  them  to  the  shore  despite  their  struggles. 
The  strength  of  these  short  broad  men  was  absolutely  amazing.  Each 
one  dragged  his  game  to  the  beach,  laid  hold  of  its  jaws,  slung  it  on 
his  own  back,  and  stooping  forward,  actually  walked  up  to  the  city- 
gate  with  his  gigantic  prey,  the  fish's  belly  being  upward,  its  tail 
dragging  on  the  ground,  and  itself  floundering  violently,  as  if  ont- 
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raged  by  its  helpless  and  ignominious  condition.  At  the  city  gates 
Leviathan  was  slain,  and  broad  women  with  their  kirtles  tacked  up 
like  prudent  housewives,  cut  him  in  pieces  and  boiled  him  in  immense 
iron  pots. 

'  Here  is  old  Vongerbrock,'  said  the  Goblin.  *  See  him  grapple 
with  that  bull-whale.  Good !  When  a  bull  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
horns^r  a  grampus  by  the  jaws,  commend  me  to  old  Vongerbrock. 
See  them  fight,  Pilot.  Old  Vongerbrock,  if  the  whale  is  afloat  at  last 
that  can  bruise  you  at  the  tenth  round,  you  will  be  bimished  from 
Burgoland.  Two  to  one  on  the  grampus !  Who  bets  on  the  Burgo- 
master ? ' 

The  canoe  was  in  the  midst  of  the  melee.  Close  by,  a  burgher  had 
broken  his  harpoon,  and  unwilling  to  lose  his  game,  had  grasped  the 
jaws  of  the  whale.  The  latter  floundered  desperately,  and  burgher 
and  whale  rolled  in  the  shoals  together.  The  latter  could  not  rid  it- 
self of  its  enemy.  The  burgher  clung  to  his  game  like  a  bull-dog  to 
the  nose  of  an  ox,  and  by  degrees  dragged  him  toward  the  shore. 
Unluckily  one  of  the  deep  channels  with  which  the  shoals  were  inter- 
sected lay  in  their  course,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  the  burgher, 
forgetting  the  fact,  plunged  into  it.  There  the  whale  had  it  all  his 
own  way,  and  presently  the  burgher  arose  from  the  water,  almost 
black  in  the  face  from  strangling,  while  his  antagonist  rushed  down 
the  channel  as  if  he  had  just  escaped  from  the  Old  Harry  himself. 

The  Messenger  blew  his  whistle.  Af  the  shrill  note  the  populace 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  their  labors.  The  raised  harpoon  was  dropped, 
the  whale  fell  from  the  shoulders  of  the  staggering  burgher,  and  the 
housewives  ceased  to  stir  the  water  in  their  huge  kettles. 

'  What  do  you  want  with  us  now,  you  viUain  ? '  cried  a  choleric 
townsman,  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  water.  '  Speak  quickly,  for 
you  see  we  are  busy.' 

'Doughty  burghers  of  Borgoland,'  the  Goblin  cried,  *Rol^  the 
high  and  impregnable  Prince,  desires  you  to  buckle  on  your  cuirasses 
and  broad-swords,  and  take  your  pikes  and  come  speedily  to  the 
Northall.  War,  doughty  burghers,  glorious  war  is  the  royal  purpose 
this  night.' 

'  A  tam  pretty  piziness,  a  tam  pretty  piziness,'  cried  another  chole- 
ric townsman, '  to  send  for  us  when  there  pe  a  tousand  whales  in  the 
shoals.' 

'  I  '11  stick  my  harpoon  into  thee,  thou  fagabond,'  cried  another. 

'  A  tam  pretty  pizziness,  a  tam  pretty  piziness,'  criq^  others ; '  stick 
a  harpoon  through  the  fakapone.' 

The  commotion  among  the  fishermen  was  violent.  They  swore  and 
strode  through  the  water  to  the  canoe,  regardless  of  the  channels  into 
which  they  plunged  in  their  rage,  and  the  women,  no  less  agitated 
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than  their  lords,  ran  dowTi  to  the  shore  brandishing  their  ladles  and 
screaming :  '  Bring  hither  the  villain  and  poll  him  in  a  pot.* 

'  Reverse  the  engine,  Old  Pilot,  or  we  will  be  boiled  in  blubber, 
fried,  stewed,  eaten  up,  for  aught  I  can  tell.  How  cross  the  gentlemen 
are  this  morning,'  said  the  Messenger. 

*  Be  off —  be  off,  thou  scoundrel ! '  cried  one. 

*  A  tam  pretty  pizness,  when  there  be  a  tousand  whales  in  te#hoals. 
Tick  a  harpoon  into  te  fillain ! '  cried  another ;  and  the  women  on  the 
shore  scolded  and  flourished  their  ladles  in  a  manner  exceedingly 
fearful. 

Then  old  Vongerbrock  raised  his  voice  liigli  above  the  clamor: 
*  Silence,  ye  dastards  !  Be  still  I  Stop  this  noise  and  hear  me.  You 
disgrace  yourselves,  ye  lubbers.  Your  behavior  is  shameful.  What 
are  a  thousand  whales,  or  ten  thousand  whales,  compared  with  the 
good  name  of  Burgoland  ?  Will  you  return  answer  to  the  King  when 
he  sends  for  you  to  go  to  war  with  him,  that  you  must  ciftch  whales 
and  cannot  go  ?  No,  by  Saint  Peter  the  fisherman,  so  long  as  I  am 
High  Burgomaster,  no  such  disgrace  as  that  shall  befall  us.  Go  ashore 
every  one  of  you ;  get  your  j)ikes  and  march  to  Northall  forthwith. 
I  '11  hang  every  laggard  in  eelskins  at  the  town-gate  I  * 

The  burghers  thereupon  went  ashore  and  moved  toward  the  city. 
Some  seemed  heartily  ashamed,  and  went  up  briskly  to  make  amends 
for  their  indecorous  anger,  but  others  sulked  and  moved  at  a  snail's 
pace,  till  old  Vongerbrock  came  up  and  kicked  them  soundly,  at 
which  they  very  suddenly  increased  their  speed,  and  went  to  the 
gates  with  alacrity  most  gratifying  to  contemplate. 

'  Old  Vongerbrock  is  a  driver,'  said  Yarl  to  the  Pilot ;  *  I  »11  engage 
that  he  will  march  those  heavy  burghers  to  the  royal  house  as  if  they 
were  thistle-tops  flying  before  a  hurricane.  Take  me  to  the  Norway 
coast,  ancient  man.' 

The  Pilot  again  turned  the  prow  of  his  canoe  and  paddled  to  the 
Norway  cliffs.  The  JMessenger  summoned  the  hale  huntsmen  who 
chased  the  stag  and  the  wild  boar  in  the  mountains ;  and  afterward 
borne  to  various  coasts  by  the  old  boatman,  or  running  over  various 
lands  on  his  skates,  summoned  the  innumerable  hosts  of  the  King  —  the 
dragoons  that  raced  to-and-fro  on  the  backs  of  weird  reindeer;  the 
idle  herdsman  that  lay  basking  in  the  moonlight,  while  their  antlered 
cattle  lazily  chewed  tlicir  cud  ;  the  gentle  shepherds  who  fed  the  royal 
flocks  on  the  snowy  mountain-sides  —  lords,  viceroys,  generals,  all  ba 
found  and  bade  iiaste  to  the  great  Noithall.  In  the  ocean  were  rocky 
fortresses,  against  which  the  waves  dashed,  and  where  sea-birds  made 
their  nests.  Captains,  grim  of  visage,  stood  on  the  shattered  battle- 
ments, and  received  with  hoarse  laughter  the  royal  summons. 
The  Messenger  lauded  on  the  shore  of  a  large  island  which  lay 
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partly  without  the  Arctic  circle  —  a  wild,  chaotic  island,  on  which 
were  mountains  from  whose  blasted  peaks  smoke  was  rising.  Along 
the  sea-shore  were  habitations  of  men.  There,  by  their  own  bright 
fires,  sat  the  brave  Icelanders.  But  the  Goblin  tarried  not  here.  He 
ran  swiftly  up  the  rugged  mountains,  passed  the  boiling  fountains, 
leaped  the  chasms,  and,  without  pausing,  sprang  into  the  crater  of  the 
volcano.  He  fell  into  a  great  cavern,  where  were  heard  rumbling 
noises  and  sounds  as  of  metal  beaten  with  hammers.  And  truly,  when 
the  Messenger  looked  about  him,  he  saw  gigantic  smiths  standing  by 
their  roaring  forges,  and  smiting  the  iron  on  their  anvils  with  enor- 
mous hammers.  They  were  goodly  giants  to  look  upon.  Their  beards 
were  black,  and  their  faces,  though  somewhat  grim,  were  not  forbid- 
ding, but  only  brave  and  manful.  How  the  bars  of  iron  glowed  when 
the  smiths  drew  them  from  the  flame  ;  how  the  anvils  rung  when  the 
brawny  giants  hammered  the  yielding  metal,  and  how  strongly  re- 
sounded the  staves  of  an  old  Norse  song  which  they  shouted  from 
their  rough  throats  as  they  blew  the  bellows  or  stirred  the  blazing 
coals.  There  were  melting  furnaces  too,  ana  other  workmen  poured 
molten  iron  from  kettles  into  the  moulds,  and  cast  huge  wheels  and. 
bars,  which  seemed  to  be  pieces  of  machinery.  For  there  was  tre- 
mendous machinery  in  the  cavern.  Mighty  cranks  and  pistons  of  vast 
girth,  and  whirling  rollers,  were  trampling  and  rumbling,  and  the 
thunder  of  gigantic  engines  in  the  depths  of  the  volcano  made  the 
mountain  to  tremble. 

A  black-bearded  giant,  taller  and  stronger  than  the  other  giants, 
was  the  master  of  these  Icelandic  work-shops.  He  strode  from  forge 
to  forge  talking  in  a  deep,  strong  voice  to  the  workmen,  sometimes 
uttering  commands,  sometimes  hailing  them  in  his  bluff  way,  and 
having  a  joke  with  them,  thumping  them  good-humoredly  on  their 
backs,  and  laughing  from  the  bottom  of  his  chest  a  laugh  so  hearty 
and  loud  that  it  was  a  wholesome  thing  to  hear  him.  Occasionally  he 
would  find  some  clumsy  lout  pounding  the  King's  iron  like  a  lawyer, 
now  hitting  it  here  and  now  there  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  any 
blacksmith.  Him  would  the  giant  cuff  roundly,  and  then  taking  in 
one  hand  the  huge  hammer,  would  shape  with  rapid  strokes  the  bar 
of  iron  which  the  bungling  wight  had  been  mauling,  as  exquisitely  as 
a  lady  could  curl  a  bit  of  golden  wire  for  a  trinket. 

'  Hail,  Eric  of  Iceland ! '  said  Herr  Yarl,  approaching  the  grim 
master-smith ;  '  hail  to  thee,  master  of  all  workers  in  iron,  cunningest 
of  giants  who  hast  made  all  engines  frorti  the  mighty  sword  of  Rolf 
the  King,  and  the  thunder-balls  of  the  tempests,  down  to  the  toma- 
hawk and  whistle  of  me,  Herr  Yarl,  the  most  illustrious  as  well  as  the 
most  magnanimous  of  goblins.' 

'  What  now,  Master  Whiffwhistle  ? '  said  the  smith  in  a  gruff  voice. 
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'  Business  of  state,  tall  Eric' 

*•  IIo !  ho !  Business  of  state,  is  it  ?  Let  me  assure  the  Mmistro 
Plenipotentiario  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  North  Pole  of 
my  distinguished  consideration.  "What  did  the  King  put  the  state  on 
your  shoulders  for,  little  gentleman ;  do  n't  it  make  them  ache  ?  Only 
think,  a  gentleman  a  yard  high  with  the  whole  frigid  zone  on  his 
back.' 

*  Not  a  bit,  tall  Eric,'  the  Messenger  said ;  *  I  can  carry  it,  ice  and 
all,  like  a  bag  of  com.' 

*  Bring  it  to  ray  mill  and  I  '11  grind  it,  ice  and  all,  like  a  bag  of  com,' 
said  Eric.  '  Gad,  you  may  heave  a  hundred  ice-bergs  into  that  hole 
yonder,  and  they  will  be  ground  up  in  a  second,  so  that  you  can't  find 
a  cob  of  them :  all  ground  up.  Master  "Whiffwhistle,  all  ground  up. 
Perhaps  you  would  bring  me  a  grist.  Ho  I  ho  I  ho !  a  grist  of  ice- 
bergs, ho  !  ho  !  ho !  I  see  Kobold  Yarl  bringing  me  two  bushel  of 
ice-bergs  on  his  back  and  carrying  an  extra  bag  for  the  bran  I  Ho ! 
ho  !  ho  I '  and  the  giant  gave  a  journeyman  who  stood  beside  him  a 
thump  on  the  back  that  would  have  staggered  an  elephant,  and  roared 
with  laughter. 

*  I  know  the  miller,'  said  Yarl,  '  and  he  cheats  about  his  tolls.  I  '11 
not  bring  my  grist  here.' 

'  Yarl,'  said  tall  Eric,  *  how  is  your  wife  ?  Ho !  ho !  see  him  blush. 
Give  my  compliments  to  her  ladyship.' 

*  I  might  hurt  you  with  my  tomahawk,  Eric,  and  I  will  unless  you 
beware.  I  have  no  wife,  as  you  well  know.  I  '11  tell  you  my  errand* 
Rolf  the  King  is  going  to  war  this  night,  and  he  bids  his  loyal  forge- 
men  and  smiths  get  their  weapons  and  follow  him.' 

*  Good ! '  said  Eric ;  '  I  '11  bid  the  boys  get  their  irons  immediately, 
and  we  will  have  some  fun.' 

^  That  is  the  King's  business,  tall  Eric,'  the  Messenger  continued. 
*  But  furthermore,  I  have  a  little  business  of  my  own.  Do  you  not 
remember,  O  black-bearded  man !  how  I  once  did  for  you  an  errand 
to  a  monstrous  Jotun,  who,  for  a  joke  —  save  me  from  such  jokers  — 
tucked  me  under  his  thumb-nail  and  called  me  a  louse  ?  Did  you  not 
promise  to  make  me  for  that  a  bell  —  a  golden  bell  ?  Where  is  my 
bell,  tall  Eric  ?  ' 

'  Ho  !  ho  ! '  roared  tall  Eric ;  '  a  bell !  A  church-bell  would  answer 
for  such  a  gigantic  town-crier  as  thou,  I  should  suppose,  or  wilt  thou 
have  for  a  toy  such  a  bell  as  hangs  in  the  Kremlin  of  Muscovy  ?  • 

*  Yes,  yes,'  the  Kobold  replied,  '  a  bell !  a  bell !  The  bell  you  pro- 
mised me,  false  Eric  ! ' 

'Well,  two  hundred  weight,'  returned  the  giant,  laughing.  *  Qo  to 
old  Snorro  yonder,  who  sits  at  the  bench,  and  ask  him  if  perchance 
he  hath  a  certain  bell  which  I  bade  him  make  for  a  certain  large  and 
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ill-favored  villun  called  in  the  King's  prodamation,  oommanding  the 
taking  dead  or  alive  all  piratical  characters  between  the  height  of 
eight  and  twelve  feet,  Tarl,  (iliiza  Herr  Yarl,  aUas  the  Viceroy  of 
Labrador.  And  be  careflil,  young  master,  that  yon  speak  orvilly  to 
the  old  goldsmith,  for  he  is  not  in  the  best  of  hnmor  at  present. 
Nicholas,  the  Christmas  peddler,  a  rascally  old  palavering  Dnteh 
Yankee,  half-fiiddled  all  the  time,  was  here  not  long  ago  to  buy  stock 
for  the  winter,  and  paid  the  old  man  in  bad  coin.' 

The  Messenger  crossed  the  cavern  to  the  quarter  of  the  gold  and 
silversmiths,  and  stood  beside  the  bench  of  old  Snorro.    The  ancient 
goldsmith  sat  on  a  stool  and  held  by  a  pidr  of  forceps  an  exquisite 
little  piece  of  machinery  not  bigger  than  a  nut-shell,  through  some  al- 
most invisible  aperture  of  which  he  was  passing  a  slender  hair  of  wire. 
Glass-cases  and  metallic  frames,  and  arches  of  &nciful  color  and  device 
rose  before  his  bench,  in  which  were  displayed  all  manner  of  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  silver,  and  also  toys  and  miniature  engines  of 
wondrous  beauty  and  ingenuity,  which  it  dazzled  the  eye  to  behold. 
*  Ancient  Snorro,'  said  the  Ooblin  modestly.    The  old  man  seemed 
not  to  hear  him.    ^  Good  Snorro,'  the  Goblin  again  said,  but  the  old 
goldsmith  did  not  notice  him  more  than  at  first.     ^  Ancient  Snorro, 
where  is  my  .little  bell,'  the  Goblin  said,  a  third  time.    No  reply. 
Four,  five,  six  times  the  Messenger  addressed  the  old  artisan.    Now, 
it  happened  that  the  latter  was  engaged  in  a  labor  so  delicate  that  he 
hardly  dared  to  draw  his  own  breath.    He  was  a  testy  and  irritable 
old  smith,  and  when  the  Kobold  stood  at  his  elbow,  speaking  never  so 
modestly,  it  disturbed  him.    His  hand  began  to  tremble  1    When  the 
rixth  ^  ancient  Snorro '  came  to  his  ears,  his  disturbance  of  temper  be- 
came rage.    Dashing  the  toy  to  the  floor,  he  picked  up  his  stool  and 
sprang  with  a  howl  at  the  startled  Goblin.    Master  Yarl  turned,  put 
his  hands  to  the  back  of  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  at- 
tempted to  escape.    But  the  old  man  was  too  quick  for  him.    He 
hurled  his  stool  with  amazing  fury  against  the  back  of  the  unlucky 
elf  and  knocked  him  ^  rod.    Tall  Eric  saw  the  catastrophe  and  hurried 
to  the  rescue.    The  old  man  refused  to  be  pacified  i  was  sorry  he 
had  n't  knocked  the  whelp's  brains  out ;  the  *whelp  ought  to  be 
whipped ;  the  whelp  should  have  known  better;  if  he  ever  got  hold  of 
the  whelp  he  would  cut  his  ears  off,  the  little  red-headed  rascal !   But 
the  good-humored  giant  by  degrees  restored  the  ancient  goldsmith  to 
his  temper,  and  even  prevailed  on  him  to  take  from  his  dazzling 
treasury  of  trinkets  a  golden  bell,  and  give  it  to  the  eager  Goblin. 

It  was  a  miracle  of  a  bell ;  the  workmanship  was  unparalleled.  So 
said  the  forgemen  who  laid  it  in  the  palm  of  their  great  hands  and 
eyed  it  with  admiration ;  so  said  the  moulders,  so  said  Tall  Eric  him- 
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self.    As  for  the  tone,  it  was  delicious.    It  was  a  round  bell,  and  the 
word  '  Yarl '  was  graven  upon  it  in  old  Runic  letters. 

'  Get  your  weapons,  boys.  We  will  go  have  fun  to-night  with  King 
Rolf,'  said  Eric  to  the  workmen. 

^  Hurrah  !  hurrah ! '  the  blaek-bearded  giants  shouted,  and  ran  for 
their  swords  and  pikes.  The  Goblin  passed  out  of  the  cavern  and 
went  down  to  the  sea-shore. 

*  Take  me  to  the  fleet,  Old  Pilot,'  said  he. 

The  ancient  Mariner's  canoe  once  more  darted  over  the  ocean  and 
entered  a  broad  roadstead  where  the  King's  fleet  was  moored; 
hundreds  of  noble  ice-bergs,  all  ready  to  stand  out  to  sea  and  to 
'sweep  over  the  deep'  as  far  as  the  latitudes  of  the  States.  Now  the 
Messenger  bore  the  Royal  Admirals  no  very  good  will,  because  one 
of  them  not  long  before  tied  the  mischievous  wight  to  the  gangway 
and  gave  him  a  dozen  with  a  rope's  end  for  pushing  the  pet  bear  of 
the  ship  into  the  water  from  the  quarter-deck,  a  fall  of  some  two 
hundred  feet  for  the  poor  creature.  So,  as  the  skiff  wound  among 
the  huge  bergs,  the  impudent  Goblin  hailed  them  thus :  '  Hey,  ye  big- 
hellied  commodores :  hev,  ve  waddlinii  sea-ducks,  come  out  of  Tour 
cabins  forthwith,  you  skulkers/  Thereat  the  indignant  admirals  ap- 
peared on  their  decks  almost  bursting  with  wrath.  •  Hear  me,  d — n 
vour  eves,  ve  lazv  scoundrels  ! '  the  Messenirer  continued.  *Go  je  to 
Xorlhall  straightway,  or  I'll  cashier  you,  you  web-footed,  ignominious, 
goose-faced  lubbers.  Come,  start,  you  gaping  ganders,  do  n*t  stand 
there  cackling  like  loons  in  a  shower.*  These  and  nomerons  other 
things  quite  too  indelicate  for  the  elegant  historian  to  record,  spoke 
Mercurius  Yarl  and  the  skiff  darted  away,  leaving  the  red  &ces  of  the 
commodores  more  luminous  than  lamps. 
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Open  the  western  window,  love : 

Draw  the  white  drapery  aside ; 
A  fresher  zephyr  fans  my  cheek  — r 

Another  summer  day  has  died. 

A  little  while,  and  with  the  day, 

Down  Death's  slant  hill-slopes  I  shall  go ; 
Alone  my  untaught  feet  must  tread 

The  path  into  the  vales  helow. 

Hold  me  upon  your  fiiithful  heart, 
While  dimly  shine  the  coming  stars. 

And  languidly  my  weary  soul 
Tremhles  against  its  loosened  hars. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  see  me  lie 

Silent  and  voiceless  in  my  rest ; 
No  sound,  no  motion  —  these  pale  hands 

Folded  upon  no  heaving  hreast. 

I  wore  white  rose-huds  in  my  hair, 

Only  a  few  short  months  ago. 
At  our  blest  bridal    When  I  sleep 

In  death's  still  quiet,  crown  me  so. 

We  have  been  very  happy,  love: 

Were  any  e'er  so  blest  before  ? 
Hold  me  more  closely :  very  soon 

You  cannot  dasp  me  any  more. 

I  did  not  think  to  leave  you  so, 
I  hoped  to  bless  you  many  years : 

To  bless  you  with  glad  hours ;  and  now 
In  deatii  I  leave  you  Love's  sad  tears. 

I  have  so  loved  you,  that  I  think 

God  will  not  part  us  evermore : 
And  that  a  ftiller  life  of  love 

Awaits  us  on  the  starry  shore. 

Your  life  will  very  lonely  be, 

At  first :  but  you  are  brave  and  strong. 
I  know  you  will  forgive  your  .wife 

Where  she  has  waywurd  been,  and  wrong. 

The  flowers  I  loved  will  bloom  again. 
And  the  great  world-heart  throb  the  same : 

And  soon,  how  soon  will  die  away 
The  ftintest  echoes  of  my  name  I 
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It  wilVnot  matter.    I  shall  be 

Where  doubt  and  weariness  shall  cease : 

From  life's  hot  tumults  safely  kept, 
In  the  cool  shadows  of  His  peace. 

How  the  red  clouds  fade  I    It  seemeth  strange  I 

And  the  west  wind  is  growing  chill : 
ELss  me,  my  darling  1     Do  not  weep 

A  death  so  painless  and  so  still  1 


Bartolommko  Alberti  Cappkllari,  reigniDg  as  Pope  Gbegobt 
XVI.,  breathed  his  last  on  the  first  of  June,  1846.  He  had  filled  the 
papal  chair  since  February,  1830.  The  Senior  Cardinal  took  charge 
of  affairs  until  the  election  of  the  new  Pope.  He  led  the  grave  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  into  the  death-chamber  of  the  defunct  ruler  of  the 
Vatican,  to  make  sure  by  such  witnessing,  it  was  really  the  Pope  who 
lay  dead.  In  their  presence  the  Regent  broke  the  ring,  the  signal  of 
succession  to  Peter  the  fisherman.  In  the  name  of  the  States  he  set 
a  seal  upon  all  the  effects  found  in  the  papal  apartments.  The  per- 
sonal effects  of  the  Pope  fell  to  his  retainers.  These  rushed  in  to  se- 
cure the  booty.  Portions  of  his  garments  were  sold  by  his  servants 
to  serve  as  amulets  and  charms  against  disease. 

The  body  of  the  Pope  was  transported  in  a  litter  guarded  by  obse- 
quious horsemen,  rattling  along  the  streets  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  There  on  a  grated  bier,  in  full  pontifical  robes,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  populace.  The  feet  protruded  through  the  iron  grat- 
ing, that  the  crowds  of  the  faithful  might  kiss  the  sole  of  the  sacred 
slippers.  For  nine  days,  with  changing  rites,  the  funeral  obsequies 
were  continued  with  the  utmost  pomp  and  pageantry.  For  the 
greater  portion  of  this  time  the  body  reposed  beneath  a  colossal 
mausoleum  built  after  the  ethereal  type  of  Florence  architecture.  All 
that  a  church  governed  by  a  filial  feeling  could  do,  was  done  to 
heighten  the  grandeur  and  make  imposing  the  solemn  ceremonies. 
Solemn  ceremonies  performed  by  the  highest  dignitaries  to  secure  the 
repose  of  the  departed  soul  floated  their  incense  up  to  heaven.  When 
all  this  pageantry  was  over,  the  body  of  Gregory  was  deposited  in 
the  plaster  sarcophagus  just  vacated  by  his  successor  Pius  Vlll.,  and 
hoisted  to  a  resting-place  over  the  doors  of  St.  Peter's,  there  to  re- 
main until  his  successor  seeking  the  place  for  his  own  dead  body  shall 
crowd  him  from  thence  into  his  final  tomb. 

The  Cardinals  were  now  gathered  to  elect  the  new  Pope.    On  the 
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fourteeDth  of  Jane  the  procession  of  Cardinals  passed  within  the  doors 
of  St.  Sylvester,  which  closed  firmly  after  them.  Assembling  in  the 
Pauline  chapel,  they  swore  to  observe  all  the  rules  of  the  sacred  conclave. 
They  then  mutely  entered  the  cells  prepared  for  them,  and  received 
visits  from  the  agents  of  almost  every  civilized  government  in  the 
world.  Accomplished  diplomatists  strove  to  influence  the  election  of 
such  persons  as  would  further  the  ends  of  their  own  governments ; 
what  bribes,  what  worldly  promises  passed  there,  we  may  never  know. 
The  clock  struck  the  hour  when  all  these  visitors  must  retire.  All 
persons  not  members  of  the  conclave  withdrew.  Every  avenue  but 
the  principal  door  was  walled  up.  The  key  of  this  only  door  of  en- 
trance was  held  in  safe  keeping  by  the  marshal  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  cells  to  be  occupied  by  the  electors  were  situated  along  the  cor- 
ridors of  a  building  prepared  for  their  use.  Nine  turning  boxes 
served  as  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  Through 
these  the  Cardinals  received  their  victuals  from  their  servants,  and 
held  communication  with  visitors.  They  could  hold  no  communica- 
tion, however,  without  witnesses. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  mass  was  performed  in  solemn  tones. 
Cardinal  Macchi,  who  presided,  explained  the  order  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  vote  of  two-thirds  was  necessary  to  a  choice.  Each 
elector  taking  his  seat,  the  voting  by  secret  ballot  commenced.  The 
Cardinals  seated  on  fifty-two  thrones,  entered  heartily  upon  their 
work.  At  the  right  of  the  altar  stood  a  stove  in  which  on  each  fail- 
ure the  ballots  were  consumed.  The  oft-repeated  smoke  at  the  chim- 
ney-top declared  to  the  multitudes  the  fact  that  the  voting  was  still 
going  on. 

The  most  likely  candidate  was  Lambruschini  the  minister  of  Greg- 
ory XVI.  The  college  expected  his  election  on  the  first  balloting. 
But  it  appears  there  was  a  secret  dread  of  his  Jesuitism,  which  terrible 
enginery  he  held  in  his  insatiate  control.  A  committee  had  at  the  com- 
mencement been  chosen  to  count  the  votes.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mas- 
tai  to  announce  the  name  on  each  ballot.  Mastai  was  a  devoted 
bishop,  who,  not  having  become  corrupted,  was  a  man  possessing  large 
humanity.  He  was  almost  a  radical ;  this  was  not  then  known,  how- 
ever, for  he  was  a  quiet  man  who  had  won  the  esteem  of  many  by  his 
natural  amiableness. 

The  electors  came  forward  ten  at  a  time,  took  ballots,  and  filling 
them,  sealed  them  up.  Taking  this  between  his  thumb  and  finger, 
and  raising  his  arm  over  his  head,  each  one  went  and  kneeled  before 
the  altar  and  pronounced  these  words,  ^Testor  Christum  JDominwn 
qui  me  judleaturus  est  mi  eligere  quem>,  Secoiidum^  Deum  judico  elegi 
(Mere  et  quod  idem  in  acceaau  praestabo ; '*  and  casting  his  ballot  into 
the  chalice,  bowed  reverently  before  the  altar,  and  returned  to  his 
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])l;ico.  When  all  bad  voted,  the  ballots  of  the  live  Cardinals  irho  lay 
sick  ill  their  cells  were  brought  in  by  a  committee,  and  deposited  in 
tiic  siiine  manner. 

Alter  the  lini^shing  of  the  first  balloting,  Mastai  began  to  read  the 
names.  Xever  was  there  to  be  opened  to  a  convulsive  crowd  a  more 
I)ortc'ntoas  book  of  fate !  Every  heart  beat  tremulously !  3Iastai 
cnllo<l  the  name  of  Lambruschini  fifteen  times,  his  own  name  thirteen 
times  :  the  remahider  were  scattering.  "What  could  this  mean  ?  Who 
were;  these  that  had  ])resamed  to  give  Mastai  votes  ?  He  was  the  last 
nj:m  who  couM  expect  such  a  favor.  A  most  strange  incident  now 
took  place.  ]\lastai  had  hardly  pronounced  his  own  name  the  thir- 
teenth time,  when  a  dove,  Hying  into  the  high  window  of  the  chapel, 
tiuttored  around  the  astonished  Cardinal's  head.  It  startled  the  whole 
iissembly.    They  took  it  as  a  manifestation  of  Heaven's  approval. 

Thij  ijite  of  European  j)olitics  was  swinging  in  the  balance.  Not 
lightning  from  heaven  falling  upon  the  he.ad  of  Lambruschini  could 
have  stunned  him  more  than  the  result  of  this  first  ballot.  Before  this 
he  had  had  little  doubt  of  his  election.  He  strove  to  appear  calm  ;  he 
played  the  amiable  to  the  old  men  of  the  college;  he  strove  to  catch 
the  >ii;nifi cation  of  the  whisper^  that  buzzed  around  the  room.  On 
the  second  balloting  it  became  his  duty  to  collect  the  ballots  of  the 
si<;k.     He  went  to  the  cell  of  the  grum  old  Cardinal  Micara. 

'  Well,  my  good  deacon,'  said  Lambruschini,  striving  to  speak  in 
irood  humor,  'the  struggle  has  begun;  can  your  Eminence  see  the 

issue  .•* 

'  Well,  Eminence,'  said  the  good-huraorcd  Micara,  as  he  deposited 
his  vote  fur  Mastai,  '  if  the  good  God  makes  the  election,  Mastai  will 
be  I'ope;  if  the  devil  mixes  himself  up  with  it,  it  will  be  either  you 
or  1/ 

'  All !  very  good,  very  good ! '  muttered  Lambruschini,  as  he  turned 
away,  crushing  down  his  ])ent-up  rage. 

'V\w.  smoke  of  bunnng  ballots  went  up  to  the  sight  of  the  people 
out^i<lo  as  a  signal  of  suspense  in  the  conclave.  I^eports  of  all  kinds 
Were  living  outside.  The  fire  of  revolution  that  burst  out  in  1848 
was  already  smould(^ring.  The  llomaus,  many  of  them,  were  resolved 
th.it  no  tyrant  should  rule  over  them.  At  last  a  report  spread  that 
(ordinal  (iizzi,  the  people's  camli<late,  was  elected.  A  courier  flew 
olV  i«)  the  homo  of  (iizzi  with  the  news.  The  Cardinal's  native  citv 
was  iiluminale<l.  Custom  had  given,  on  such  an  event,  the  late  ser- 
vants of  a  new  l*ope  ji  claim  to  all  his  personal  property.  The 
servants  of  (Iizzi  drank  uj)  his  wine,  and  gave  a  magnificent  enter- 
tMininent.  A  few  hours  an<l  another  courier  brought  news  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  The  mistake  cost  (tizzi  six  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
iirst  courier  came  near  losing  his  head. 
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Three  ballotiDgs  passed :  the  hopes  of  Austria  and  Lambroschini, 
which  were  one,  grew  dark.  The  second  balloting  gave  Mastai 
seventeen  votes,  Lambruschini  thirteen.  On  the  third  trial  the  votes 
for  Mastai  ran  up  to  twenty-seven,  for  Lambruschini  down  to  eleven. 
The  fourth  trial  opened  at  three  o'clock  on  the  sixteenth.  Mastai 
was  at  his  post  pale  and  sad.  What  new  honor  was  this  that  was 
hovering  over  him  ?  It  was  an  overwhelming  destiny  to  one  who  two 
days  before  had  not  even  dfeamed  of  this  new  position  of  affairs. 

He  passed  the  intervals  of  the  ballotings  in  solemn  prayer.  What 
thoughts  filled  his  mind,  whether  of  heaven  or  of  earth,  we  can  never 
expect  to  know.  The  ballots  were  once  more  prepared,  and  for  the 
fourth  time  thrown  into  the  chalice.  The  opening  began  in  breathless 
silence.  Mastai  read  his  own  name  on  the  first,  the  second,  the  third, 
the  fourth,  fifth  ballots,  and  thus  on  to  the  seventeenth  without  an  in- 
terruption. His  voice  became  tremulous ;  his  hand  could  hardly  hold 
the  ballots.  He  opened  the  eighteenth,  and  seeing  his  own  name,  he 
implored  the  Conclave  to  release  him  from  the  task  of  reading.  This 
could  not  be  permitted.  He  read  on,  until  over  forty  times  his  own 
name  rang  tremulously  on  the  silent  walls  I  Cardinal  Macchi  came 
forward  and  first  performed  adoration,  and  bent  in  allegiance  to  the 
new  Pope.  All  others  followed.  The  window  fronting  the  anxious 
outside  crowd  was  thrown  open,  and  Macchi  proclaimed  the  new  Head 
of  the  Church.  The  vacillating  crowd  joined  in  acclamation,  echoing 
over  Rome  Pio  Nono  —  the  title  of  the  new  Pope. 

The  ceremonies  of  coronation  came  on.  The  officials  of  St.  Peter's 
received  the  Pope  at  the  door  of  the  Cathedral,  and  preceded  him  up 
the  nave,  chanting  *2^  ea  Pe^rtw '— *  Thou  art  Pkteb.'  Fans  of 
peacock-feathers  waved  before  him.  Taming  toward  the  concourse, 
Pius  IX.  waved  his  blessing  over  the  people.  A  light  pile  of  flax  was 
set  before  him,  and  as  the  procession  stopped,  it  blazed  up  for  an  in- 
stant and  sank  into  ashes.  A  loud  soprano  voice  chanted :  ^Sancte 
pater  sic  transit  gloria  mundi^ — *  Holy  Father,  thus  passes  the  glory 
of  the  world.*  This  ceremony  was  repeated  three  times.  Each 
Cardinal  advanced  and  kissed  the  Pope's  foot  and  hand,  and  received 
the  kiss  of  peace. 

The  crown  was  plaoed  upon  his  head.  He  gave  the  Papal  blessing 
to  his  universal  Church.  The  clangor  of  the  bells  of  Rome,  and  the 
booming  of  aitillery,  proclidmed  the  coronation  of  the  new  pontiff. 
Signal  guns  along  the  Mediterranean  signaling  to  one  another  sent  out 
over  Italy  -and  the  world  the  news  that  the  Church  had  received  her 
blessing  from  her  new  Bishop. 

Sic  transit !    A  new  Pope  reigns ! 
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TO       %v^esim:-a.r. 


BT     Z.     O.     BO  LLl  KD. 

Thy  loTcly  banks,  most  gentle  Hm, 
Whose  shaded  walks  and  classic  bowers 
Remind  me  of  that  golden  time 
"When  Genius,  through  immortal  powers, 
Both  taught  and  sang  in  forms  sublime, 
Hallowing  thine  every  scene  : 
I  love  thee  well  for  what  thou  art 
No  less  than  what  thou  once  hast  been, 
As  here  in  silent  groves  my  heart 
Deep  feels  thy  power  itself  to  win. 
I  would  thy  walks  in  reverence  tread, 
For  in  them  speak  the  immortal  dead. 

Germania  slumbered  deep  and  long. 
Whilst  Braoa's  lyre  on  willows  hung, 
And  dry  was  the  polemic  lore 
That  in  ner  halls  of  learning  rung. 
But  lo  I  from  slumber  she  awoke ! 
A  soul  of  fire  glowed  in  her  breast ; 
In  music  and  in  verse  she  spoke, 
By  creed  and  tyrant  unopprcssed 
The  world  and  nature  caught  the  glow 
When  Goethe  and  when  Schiller  spoke, 
And  truths  that  lay  in  being's  depth 
Their  sacred  silence  freely  broke. 
And  over  the  earth  the  echoes  ring 
AH  clear  and  sweet  as  the  voice  of  spring. 

Ye  Athens  of  the  German  realm, 
Where  Goethe,  Wieland,  Schiller  dwelt 
Where  Earl  August,  in  generous  pride. 
To  high-born  genius  favors  dealt ; 
Thy  fame  is  not  a  warrior's  boast 
O'er  victims  fallen  in  the  fight 
Where  moved  the  fatal  conquering  host 
With  banners  gay  and  helmets  bright ; 
But  flowing  from  the  deathless  mind, 
It  on  the  page  of  truth  must  be 
Long  as  the  waves  obey  the  wind, 
Long  as  the  Ilm  shall  seek  the  sea. 
Thy  Goethe  is  the  king  whose  reign 
Is  bounded  not  by  mount  or  main. 
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Stin,-as  into  thy  past  I  look, 

A  hero  rises  on  mj  view ; 

A  hraver  ne'er  his  sceptre  took 

Nor  e'er  his  sword  in  combat  drew. 

As  o'er  the  land  swept  battle's  storm, 

Through  years  of  knguish  and  of  woe, 

The  Duke  of  Weimar's  valiant  form 

Was  terror  to  the  vengeful  foe. 

The  Swedish  Monarch  strong  in  arms, 

No  nobler  ally  had  than  he, 

And  long  as  valor  keeps  its  charms 

Shall  Bernard's  name  remembered  be. 

He  battled  with  a  soldier's  might. 

His  aim,  the  mind's  eternal  right. 

From  morning  and  from  cvenmg  skies 

A  golden  artist  have  I  seen 

In  mildness  spread  his  gorgeous  dyes 

O'er  cloud  and  spire  and  hill-top  green ; 

In  many  a  shell  left  by  the  sea. 

In  many  a  flower  in  woodland  shade, 

In  many  a  hue  of  birdling  free, 

In  many  a  form  by  passion  swayed. 

Did  I  the  unknown  painter  trace,  t 

In  hope  that  subtle  art  to  know 

Which  e'er  the  world  adorns  in  grace. 

And  makes  it  an  sesthetic  show. 

The  boon  for  which  I  long  had  prayed 

Seems  in  thy  Granach's  pictures  laid. 

We  read  that  powers  occult  and  fine 
Each  one  unite  to  things  around. 
That  in  each  place  we  live  or  move 
An  influence  fidls ;  the  tree,  the  ground, 
The  house,  the  way,  the  mead,  the  shore, 
Are  with  our  spheres  filled  evermore. 

This  truth  I  feel  in  Weimar's  pale. 
Which  seems  alive  with  those  that  were ; 
Their  shadows  walk  at  mom  and  eve, 
Their  words  are  in  the  balmy  air. 
Here  Goethe's  stately  form  appears. 
Here  gleam  those  eyes  that  ne'er  were  dim. 
And  here,  ere  morning  dries  her  tears,  * 
With  sun-beam  writes  her  golden  hymn. 
In  life  he  seemed  the  sum  of  all : 
A  tower  of  strength  on  evoy  side  I 
Too  great  for  parties  large  or  small, 
With  Nature  as  his  Spirit's  bride. 
When  J  VB  the  great  man  deigAS  to  mako 
The  whole  creatioQ  must  he  take. 
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He  knew  the  world,  its  good,  its  ill, 
The  varied  mixture  of  our  life, 
The  sway  of  providence  and  will, 
Kach  error,  virtue,  frailty,  strife. 
All  zones  and  climates  in  him  met, 
Finding  accordant  range  and  space, 
Cold,  ardent,  distant,  social  —  yet 
Forever  true  in  time  and  place. 
A  temple  where  the  gods  oft  met. 
Their  counsels  grave  and  sports  to  hold  ; 
A  dome  wherein  the  stars  were  set 
In  constellations  manifold ; 
A  mount  that  cleaved  the  cloudland  wars. 
And  seemed  to  bear  the  eternal  stars. 

And  like  some  mystic  mountain  stream. 

Bright  flashing  in  its  grand  descent, 

Coming  from  out  the  world  of  dream 

"With  life  and  beauty  its  intent. 

Flowed  Schiller's  song ;  or  fountain  bright, 

Ascending  from  the  inner  earth. 

And  playing  to  the  orbs  of  night 

Till  day  received  his  golden  birth. 

Reverent,  pure,  ideal,  wise, 

AVithin  a  sweet  and  joyous  light, 

lie  bears  us  to  those  finer  skies 

"Where  Faith  is  half  dissolved  in  Sight. 

A  poet  born,  and  crowned  by  art. 

In  fancy,  thought,  and  feeling  great, 

His  cn)pire  is  the  German  heart 

O'er  which  he  reigns  in  royal  state. 

Though  thrones  and  sceptres  hopeless  fall. 

His  kingdom  shall  survive  them  all. 

Farewell  to  thee  !     As  a  bright  gleam 
From  out  the  high  and  stormless  heaven, 
AVill  I  thy  scenes  in  memory  keep 
E'en  as  a  dream  by  spirits  given. 
I  have  thy  palace  chambers  trod. 
And  heard  the  voice  of  Schiller's  lute, 
Have  seen  where  passed  from  earth  to  God 
His  spirit  calm  and  resolute. 
I5y  statues  fair  in  (Joetiie's  home, 
"Which,  judging,  look  on  all  who  pass  ; 
AV'here  Italy,  Greece,  and  ancient  Rome 
Arc  each  reflected  in  the  gla.<;s 
Of  purest  art ;  and  by  the  tombs 
"Where  rest  the  two  immortal  o?ios. 
Have  stood,  amid  the  vaulted  gloonw 
That  here  o'erspread  Apollo's  sons. 
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I  thought  me  of  the  poet-king 

Whose  reign  ignores  the  night-hound  grave, 
And  heard  the  eternal  voices  sing 
The  praise  of  heroes  truly  brave. 

Deep  calmness,  like  a  spirit,  reigns 
Where'er  I  look,  where'er  I  tread ; 
O'er  Weimar's  rural,  verdant  plains 
O'er  earth  and  skies  its  hues  are  shed. 
I  hear  the  angel  of  the  past 
Declare  in  accents  mild  and  clear, 
That  Weimar  shall  the  ages  last 
Because  to  Genius  ever  dear ; 
That  Athens  from  her  grave  of  Time, 
And  Stratford  where  the  Avon  flows, 
Shall  with  the  hymn  of  Epochs  chime 
As  Change  his  endless  circuit  goes. 
Whate'er  the  place  Apollo  owns 
Outlasts  the  fame  of  gold-starred  thrones. 

Weimar,  SepUniber,  18S9. 


Darling  Clara,  how  much  brighter 
Than  the  gilded  cross  and  mitre 
Are  thy  hazel  eyes  and  laughing,  • 
While  thy  devotees  are  quaffing 
At  thy  shrine,  thou  little  airy, 
Brilliant,  dazzling,  floating  fiiiry  I 

Quaffing  much,  but  thirsting  often, 
Hoping  yet  thy  heart  to  soften ; 
Listening  for  the  fiuntest  sound 
Of  liquid  lore  from  depths  profound, 
To  bless  the  eager  lip  and  ear, 
Elate  with  hope,  now  fiunt  with  fear. 

Clara,  Clara  I  have  a  care, 

Tempt  them  not  with  smiles  so  fair; 

Love  is  sweet,  is  rich  and  rare : 

Thou  mayst  need  it  yet.    Beware  I 

Love  is  heavenly  in  its  birth. 

Worship  ne'er  was  meant  for  earth.  c.  j.  i£. 
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LTROTJT-BOOK      OF     T  H!  B3     Y  Jffi  .A.  li. 

CHAPTER      ONE. 

WHZREUI    T>    OEXTLK    RRADKR    WILL    FIXD    A5   ACCOUKT    OF  ORKAT  LUCK   IN   fiaMlgOB    AMOSQ  T"    tt 

MOUNTAINS,  TlXiETUER  WITH  8UNDRIB  0BSBRTATI0U5S  BT  T*  WAT. 

Trout-fishing  in  brooks  and  rivulets,  according  to  my  experience, 
is  rather  unsatisfactory  now-a-days  in  these  parts.  Although,  the 
population  is  busy  the  year  round  with  the  main  thing,  and  you 
would  not  suppose  that  many  would  have  time  to  trifle  away  in 
angling,  yet  in  the  wildest  and  remotest  spots  among  the  mountains 
I  have  found  the  streams  well  thrashed  and  the  fish  scarce.  The 
melting  snows  impart  to  them  an  icy  coldness  up  the  first  of  June. 
In  July  the  heat  begins  to  be  excessive,  the  gnats  and  flies  chastise 
those  who  go  about  with  a  rod  in  their  hands,  and  the  fish  are  left 
nearly  undisturbed.  A  few  inefficient  laws  are  made  for  their  pro- 
tection, but  nature  has  left  no  creatures  without  defence.  Thus,  as 
the  poet  Anacreon  sings,  Bees  have  stings,  bulls  horns,  fretful  porcu- 
pines have  quills,  skunks  or  essence-peddlers,  Miquid-damnation,'  but 
fish,  the  more  ferocious  kinds  excepted  —  tender,  elegant,  refined 
trouts  —  what  have  they?  Providenx'e  has  provided  them  with 
'  troops  of  friends.'  On  the  edge  of  the  stream  Gad-Fly  buzzes  about, 
quite  blue,  and  eager  for  blood.  Captain  Gallinipper,  his  legs  en- 
cased in  pepper-and-salt  breeches,  marshals  his  squadrons,  who  blow 
their  horns,  and  keep  up  a  great  hum  in  the  camp.  Corporal  Gnat  is 
not  to  be  outdone  with  his  legions. 

As  the  winter,  therefore,  is  so  long,  the  summer  so  short,  and  so 
little  of  it  is  available,  (only  that  portion  which  lieth  between  corn- 
planting,  and  dog-days,)  I  resolved  last  year  to  fish  if  possible  to  some 
purpose,  and  boast  of  something  better  as  the  result  of  a  day's  work, 
than  ten  or  fifteen  little  creatures,  no  larger  than  sardines ;  instead  of 
dropping  a  hook  into  the  ripples  and  cascades  of  little  streams  which 
run  down  so  fast  from  the  mountains,  that  they  soon  run  away,  to 
push  farther  off  still  into  the  wilderness,  and  sometimes  try  the  lake- 
trout  in  their  profound  fastnesses.  Listen,  then,  to  a  chronicle  of  pisca- 
torial triumphs,  which  I  am  pleased  to  entitle  '  Trout-Book  of  thb 
Year.'  It  is  intended  to  be  a  diary  of  excursions  made  at  intervals, 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  among  the  Green  Mountsdns  of  Ver- 
mont, in  case  I  should  think  it  worth  while  to  fulfil  my  design  and 
write  out  my  memoranda,  I  am  not  a  professed  angler,  and  indeed 
have  little  tact  or  skill,  such  as  should  be  possessed  by  those  who  write 
cnsh  books,  yot  I  am  alive  to  the  genial  influences  of  nature.     Tho 
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commonest  things  of  life  may  be  interesting,  if  narrated  with 
simplicity,  for 

*  Nevkr  any  thing  dqes  come  amiss 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it.' 

Without  farther  apology,  I  will  start  off  on  Journey  Number  One. 
It  was  on  a  hot  and  sultry  morning  in  the  month  of  June.    ^  There 

was  no  breeze  upon  the  fern.'    My  obliging  friend,  George  L ^ 

who  knows  all  the  roads,  by-roads,  lanes,  and  short-cuts  for  twenty 
miles  round,  drove  up  with  a  pair  of  stout  farm-colts,  while  I  was 
sipping  a  cup  of  coffee  at  breakfast,  and  proposed  to  carry  me  some 
twenty  miles  up  the  mountains.  I  told  him  that  the  day  was  too  hot; 
that  we  had  better  keep  quiet,  and  that  his  horses  would  drop.  His 
reply  was :  '  I  think  not :  /  shall  go.'  Whereupon  I  resolved  to  ac- 
company. After  a  search  for  old  shoes,  old  clothes,  and  over-coats — 
never  travel,  even  in  dog-days,  without  a  thick  over-coat,  for  you  will 
want  it  —  having  stuffed  into  a  carpet-bag  changes  of  raiment,  espe- 
cially an  extra  pair  of  breeches,  I  was  off  with  my  cicerone.  In  an 
hour  or  two,  when  we  had  ascended  to  a  much  higher  level,  the  air 
became  agreeably  cool,  and  the  horses  travelled  with  ease.  Some 
scouts  of  Major-General  Horse-Fly  occasionally  hung  upon  their  flanks, 
were  snapped  off  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  lash,  returned  to  the 
suction,  were  pushed  off  with  the  whip-handle,  came  back,  inserted 
their  probosces.  The  fly  has  perseverance,  his  only  virtue.  Hold  I 
I  will  at  any  time  get  out  of  a  carriage  to  mash  one  of  these  creatures 
flat  on  a  horse's  neck  or  haunches,  where  his  whisking  tail  cannot 
reach.  The  blue  heads  of  the  blood-suckers  are  as  hard  as  glsEss  beadsj 
and  their  pumping  apparatus  is  after  nature's  most  approved  model. 
No  Yankee  patent  can  be  compared  with  it.  Slap  I  slap  I  there  fall 
two  bottle-flies ;  slap !  slap !  two  gad  ditto.  Wait  a  moment,  until  i 
wash  my  hands  in  this  way-side  rill.    Pass  on. 

A  few  hundred  feet  higher  up  brought  us  to  a  ridge  whence  we 
looked  upon  a  prospect  of  wide  extent  and  extreme  wildness.  We 
were  travelling  opposite  a  high-way  just  laid  out  in  Vermont  by  the 
engineer,  called  Eagle-Ledge  Road.  Far  down  we  saw  in  the  forests 
several  small  ponds,  which  looked  as  black  as  ink,  overshadowed  by 
old  hemlocks,  but  we  could  not  visit  them.  The  last  habitation  which 
we  approached  was  a  log-hut  by  the  way-side.  A  little  girl,  of  about 
twelve  years,  stood  at  the  door,  but  shyly  retreated.  An  old  woman 
advanced  to  the  wheels  of  our  wagon,  who  was  loquacious,  a  bulletin 
of  the  wilderness.  She  said,  the  man  had  gone  far  off  to  get  out  logs, 
I  think  to  ^  Bald  Mountain,'  to  be  away  four  days ;  the  tttle  gal  was 
left  with  her  to  do  '  chores,'  and  to  be  company ;  she  had  to  take  care 
of  the  ke5w,  and  feed  ^he'pig,  and  she  did  n't  like  it.  '  For,  said  I  to 
himJteaid  she  to  me,  as  be  went  away,  ^  says  I  to  him,  come  back 
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's  qaick  's  you  kin,  and  ef  he  done  come  back  when  he  said,  'cause  he 
said  he  would,  I  'm  goin'  to  take  Lyddy  Ann  hum,  and  leave  the 
keow,  'cause  I  can't  do  the  work.'  More  she  said,  but  ^  enough  said.' 
I  desired  another  sight  of  the  little  girl ;  leaped  out  of  the  carriage 
to  ask  for  a  cup  of  water,  and  approached  the  hut.  She  stood  bare- 
footed, with  a  shawl  drawn  over  her  head,  in  the  manner  of  a  hood, 
jauntily,  and  in  a  shy,  retreating  attitude.  She  was  a  beautiful  child. 
Her  features  were  delicate  and  very  regular,  her  complexion  was  fair, 
her  hair  light,  her  eyes  were  singularly  wild  in  expression,  while  their 
pupils  dilated  and  expanded  as  if  she  was  out  of  her  wits.  She  ap- 
peared like  a  frightened  fawn  on  the  edge  of  a  thicket : 

*  noil  pine  vano 

Auraruin,  et  siluaii  metu.' 

She  replied  to  a  few  questions  in  a  peremptory  manner,  instantaneously, 
in  a  voice  keyed  to  the  most  piercing  alto,  glaring  about  as  if  just  ready 
to  leap  from  a  cliff. 

*  Will  you  not  tell  us  what  your  name  is  ?  ' 

(  With  almost  angry  energy  and  quickness  :)  Lydia  Ann  Le  B .' 

From  the  grace  and  style  of  the  little  thing,  I  was  not  surprised 
that  there  was  some  infusion  of  French  blood  in  her  Teins.  It  will 
show  itself  from  generation  to  generation.  The  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  races  cannot  be  lost,  and  I  thought  of  this  when  la  petite 

Le  B drew  her  little  foot  back,  and  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment 

arranged  her  hood,  with  its  many  kinks  and  indentations,  so  appro- 
priately that  no  milliner  in  Paris  could  have  changed  it  for  the  better. 
And  I  saw  this  little  fairy,  who  had  been  transplanted  faraway,  among 
the  wild  mountains  of  Vermont  at  the  door  of  a  log  hut,  yet  she  was 
s^s  distinctive  in  natural,  undefinable^'e  ?ie  sais  quoiy  as  a  flower  whose 
ancestors  once  bloomed  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  if  it  should  be 
met  with  in  the  bleak  wilds  of  Nova  Zembla.  That  idea  is  scarcely 
true  expressed  by  a  quaint  old  author,  I  think  Waller,  but  caught 
from  something  in  one  of  the  Greek  Poets : 

*  Tell  her  that 's  young, 
And  loves  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

Tliat  had  she  dwelt, 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
She  must  have  uncommended  died.* 

But  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  stand  long  transfixing  with  oar 
glances  as  with  so  many  cruel  darts,  the  poor  child  of  the  wilder- 
ness. We  (juaffed  a  cup  of  water  arid  passed  on.  The  way-flowers 
which  beguile  us  are  sometimes  more  attractive  than  the  nutin  objects 
of  a  journey.  The  charm  of  fishing-excursions  is  comblended  with 
many  things.    Beside  the  gorgeousness  of  the  country  when  Jb  full 
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leaf,  which  at  each  new  step  is  like  looking  at  another  picture  in 
another  frame,  '  the  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields,'  there  are 
infinite  details  to  inspire  one  with  the  delights  of  rural  life  as  set  forth 
in  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and  in  Virgilius,  his  Eclo- 
gues. The  lights  and  shadows  on  the  distant  mountains,  and  upon  the 
aXdea  devdpoevra  the  woody  vales,  the  differing  degrees  of  green  in  a 
forest,  the  sun  shining  through  clouds,  the  kine  recumbent  on  the 

sunny  slopes,  the  bleating  lambs but  it  is  time  that  I  began  to 

fish.  After  attaining  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  valley,  we  de- 
scended into  a  wild  cleared  land,  where  a  stump  orator  would  readily 
have  found  a  platform,  and  the  desired  lake  or  pond  appeared  in 
'  sight.'  It  was  oval  in  form,  about  a  half  a  mile  in  length,  lying  be- 
tween steep,  wood-covered  hills  and  made  by  damming  up  a  brook 
whose  former  course  was  discernible  by  the  dead  alders  which  once 
lined  its  banks.  At  the  upper  end  of  it  was  a  saw-mill  and  a  small 
house.  At  the  door  of  the  latter  stood  the  tenants,  a  young  man  and 
his  wife. 

*  Can  you  take  care  of  us  if  we  stay  over  night  ? ' 

'  Yes,  if  you  can  put  up  with  our  fare.' 

"We  '  guessed  we  could ;'  whereupon  baskets,  boxes,  and  fishing-rods 
were  taken  out.  It  was  about  twelve  m.  We  were  soon  in  fisher- 
man-s  rig.  The  raft  on  which  we  were  to  embark  was  of  the  roughest 
kind,  composed  of  heavy  logs,  and  one  end,  from  being  water-soaked, 
a  little  canting.  Two  candle-boxes  served  for  seats,  and  a  big  stone 
for  a  sinker.  We  pushed  off  with  great  expectations.  O  Izaak ! 
what  a  contrast  I  the  surrounding  shores,  Titanically  wild,  with  the 
smooth  blooming  meadows  of  the  River  Dov^  I  Yet  in  this  solenm 
pool,  which  was  ftiU  of  floating  logs,  some  of  such  regal  size  as  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  King  Log,  the  speckled  people  were  as  brilliant  and 
vivacious  as  in  the  crystal  brooks  of  England,  yes  even  here  amid  the 
sticks,  (Styx,)  they  were  instinct  with  the  same  life. 

We  cast  anchor,  sheathed  our  barbs  in  the  poor  wriggling  earth- 
lings,  and  threw  our  lines  far  out,  hoping  that  they  might  fall  in 
'  pleasant  places.'    There, 

'  As  I  sat  with  patient  skill, 
A- watching  of  my  trembling  qniU/ 

an  electric  shock  came  down  the  rod  to  my  wrist,  and  struak  me  to 
the  very  heart  as  with  a  bolt.  My  eyes  I  in  mid  air,  struggling  with 
all  the  energies  of  undiminished  life,  flashed  there  a.  most  refulgent 
creature.  On  the  next  instant  he  was  in  my  hand,  and  out  of  it.  In 
fact,  the  principal  catching  of  him  was  done  upon  the  raft.  At  last'  I 
quelled  his  too  exuberant  spirits.  He  had  gulped  down  the  hook 
even  to  his  rosy  gills,  and  as  with  too  cruel  eagerness  I  tore  it  from 
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Iiis  l)l«M"liii'^  iiioutli,  and  he  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  pain,  like  that  '.'f  ^ 
imi>ic:il  mouse,  my  heart  reproached  me.     There  was  a  ]>athos  in  thiit 
Xiivy  fdohle   yet    very  piercing  piscatory  note,  as  sweet,  but   m«re 
jiainJul  ihan  the  hunentations  of  a  dying  swan,  while  be  was  as  y»eavit:- 
liil  in  (hath  as  a  little  d<jlpliin,  and  there  was  a  streak  of  rainbow  njon 
Jiis  hack.     (J<)m])unctiously  I  thrust  him  through  the  square  hf>le  of 
the  basket,  and  Hushed  with  liope,  probulgent  with  pride  from  liaviiig 
caught  the  first  li>h,  with  ensanguined  fingers  I  impaled  another  w«»rm. 
an<l  threw  out  airani.     It  was  soon  manifest  that  for  once  at  lea>t  we 
should  not  have  need  oi'  pnfienrry  'that  little  jilant  which  does  not 
'n-ow  in  cjverv  garden.'     (rood  luck  I  how  I  do  like  ijood  luck  !   hut  it 
s<'ld(»m  <!onies  to  mo,  nor  have  I  ever  strayed  upon  the  banks  of  l^acto- 
his,  w  li(»s('  sands  are  llaked  with  gold.     Now,  0  JJii  ffHtjores^  I  was 
to  hav«*  a  taste  of  it.     ^Vfore  exhilarating  is  it,  when  you  liave  girt 
your  Usher's  coat  about  you,  to  see  a  cork  dance  treniulously  upon 
the  wave  whicli  flashes,  in  the  sun-beam,  than  in  the  light  of  unhealthy 
lamps  and  in  the  imj)urc  air  of  a  theatre  to  gaze  on  a  dancing  Cerito. 
I  n<'arly  tumbled  off  the  raft  in  my  struggles  with  the  quivering  half- 
pounder.     First  I  got  the  better  of  him,  then  he  of  me.     lie  was  in 
my  lap,  on  my  kiu-es,  on  the  raft,  in  the  water,  plucked  out  of  it  by 
his  gills;   in  tJic.  tub,  and  there  concpiered.     It  reminded  me  of  the 
<-ontr^;t  of  an  old  woman,  which  I  onco  witnessed  on  a  hot  Sundav 
morning  in  Washington  Square,  with  a  beer-bottle.    The  cork  poppo«I 
out  and  it  elVerveseed  with  all  the  force  of  imprisoned  fermentation. 
She  iiugi^ed  it  and  she  grabbed  it,  and  presently  got  her  thumb  over 
tln^  moulli,  when,  instead  of  going  up  into  the  willow-trees  as  it  at 
lirsl  <li«l,  it  tizzed  otV  laterally  into  her  eyes,  and  although  I  was  on  my 
wav  to  ehureh,  ami  w*ithin  half-an-hour  of  hearing  one  of  the  Doctor's 
most  eloquent  sermons,  I  could  not  get  that  beer  out  of  my  head. 
1  *>ul  it  is  rather  like  luuuUing  a  sky-rocket,  to  hold  anew-caught  trout. 
\Vi'  knew  by  its  sandy  bottom,  as  well  as  by  the  alders,  the  course 
of  the  brook,  which  like  the  river  Alpheus  coursed  along,  still  distinct 
antl  separate,  uiuler  the  dark  pool,  cool  and  relishable  as  the  springs 
wlu'uce  it   flowed.     The  younger  trouts  glided  out  of  the  adjacent 
waters  to  this  sub-marine   rivulet,  and  the   dignified  old  fellows  who 
lay  slumbering  in  deep  retirements,  sotnetimes  accompanied  the  juve- 
nile biH)0(l.     We  hooked  up  one  or  two  of  them  so  as  to  get  a  glance 
o{  ihem,  when  with  admirable  tact  they  extricated  themselves,  and 
'^t^t   away,  carrying  hooks  an«l  snells  with  them.     They  pidled  like 
whales,  but  their  weight   might   have  been  any  thing  between  five 
pounds  and  a  hall-pound.     AVi»  had  already  half-tilled  our  baskets  in  a 
s;uid\  hole  near  bv,  where  three  lours  were  arrancfod  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  when  wo  drifii'd  ahuig,  aiul  came  to  anchor  immediately 
o\ir  this  brook.     I>y  the  continual  bobbing  up  and  down  of  corks, 
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(first  they  trembled,  then  they  were  just  visible,  then  out  of  sight,) 
we  were  conyinced  that  we  were  on  a  favorable  grazing  spot,  and  so 
it  proved.  I  have  sometimes  in  the  transparent  waters  of  a  brook 
seen  a  trout  with  his  nose  almost  touching  my  bait,  poising  himself 
exactly,  as  the  magnetic  needle  does,  when,  a  little  disturbed,  it  oscil- 
lates toward  the  pole.  But  I  could  not  basket  him,  and  he  has 
wearied  me  out  fairly  in  gazing  upon  one  spot.  Now  the  bites  were 
rapid  as  those  of  the  scaly,  yellow,  slimy,  broad-as-they-are-long  sun- 
fish.  In  all  my  experience  of  trout-fishing  among  the  mountains  of 
Vermont,  I  had  never  met  with  any  thing  near  so  exhilarating.  It 
chanced  that  all  circumstances  concurred  in  our  favor.  The  stifling 
heat  of  early  day  had  become  attempered,  we  were  in  the  shadows 
of  mountain  forests,  a  good  congregation  of  dark  clouds  was  over- 
head, a  crisp  breeze  had  sprung  up,  ruffling  the  apparently  stagnant 
waters  of  the  pond,  (although  no  pond  is  stagnant  through  which  a 
limpid  brook  rolls,)  we  were  not  disturbed  by  insects,  and  we  sat  upon 
the  raft  pulling  in  the  trout  as  fast  as  we  could,  when  we  saw  Juli- 
Ann,  the  tenant's  wife,  step  out  upon  the  hill,  and  putting  her  lips  to 
a  tin-trumpet,  she  blew  a  little  blast. 

Juli-Ann  blew  her  trumpet  again,  stepping  out  to  a  more  out-jutting 
promontory,  d  la  angel^  and  with  repeated  toots  warned  as  plainly  as 
a  trumpet  could  speak,  *  Dinner  is  ready.' 

But  although  we  had  taken  nothing  with  us  upon  the  raft,  and  in- 
dependently of  what  Julia- Ann  had  prepared,  we  had  on  shore  a  cham- 
pagne basket  containing  a  finely  cured  ham,  bread  in  abundance, 
rolls  of  yellow  butter,  a  large  lump  of  ice,  and  other  good  things,  and 
were  hungry  to  boot,  we  would  not  even  for  an  epicurean  feast  have 
left  the  spot.  Our  baskets  began  to  be  heavy  with  something  larger 
than  sardines.  We  were  excited  and  interested  with  the  good  sport. 
As  the  day  advanced,  the  fish  were  leaping  up  all  over  the  pond.  My 
companion  began  to  try  them  with  fly,  and  with  excellent  success. 
He  had  a  very  quiet  way  of  killing  his  game,  whether  large  or  small. 
Thrusting  his  thumb  under  the  gills  to  the  spinal  column,  he  broke 
the  neck,  dropped  the  fish  in  his  basket  without  saying  a  word,  baited 
his  hook,  and  went  at  it  again.  Less  experienced  myself,  each  new 
capture  was  in  the  nature  of  a  demonstration,  at  the  risk  of  tumbling 
ke-souse  into  the  pool.  The  sun  had  sunk  down  behind  the  forests, 
and  we  still  toiled  like  a  pair  of  Peters.  Some  hours  of  daylight  re- 
mained, for  in  this  latitude  and  at  this  season  you  can  read  a  news- 
paper at  half  past  eight  p.m.  There  were  certain  sullen,  black  spots 
just  under  the  steep  banks  which  had  not  been  tried.  We  up  anchor 
and  resolved  to  drop  in  there  on  our  return,  slowly  coasting  along  in 
hopes  to  pick  up  something  by  the  way.  Big  bull-frogs  reside  in  this 
pond,  where  they  are  never  disturbed,  for  there  is  no  market  for  their 
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legs,  and  now  with  their  green  eyes  peeping  out  among  floating  bark 
and  trash,  or  squatted  down  with  their  flabby,  slimy  bodies  on  the  end 
of  a  log,  like  decayed  fungi  upon  it,  they  began  with  their  prodigious 
voices,  swelling  out  with  a  probulgence  rarely  equalled,  and  never  ex- 
celled.   Some  noises  are  apparently  mighty,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
them.    Compare  a  gong,  that  rude,  barbaric  disturber  of  the  hotel's 
inmates,  with  those  grand  waves  of  sound  rolling  along  with  oceanic 
fulness,  when  ^  Big  Tom '  from  the  cathedral  tower  speaks  aload,  or  with 
the  fire-bell  out-booming  at  dead  of  night,  when  the  liquid  air  so  lately 
placid,  is  upheaved  into  stormy  commotion,  and  if  that  ethereal  flood 
were  visible,  we  should  see  it  rolling  through  all  the  city's  thorough- 
fares, dashing  against  the  church-spires,  recoiling  from  hard  walls,  and 
fairly  foaming  about  the  roofs.    And  how  massive,  substantial  and 
majestic  is  a  lion's  roar,  which  is  worthy  of  the  great  wilderness. 
And  then  compare  some  orators  of  the  stump  with  the  noblest  of  the 
rostrum!     What  are  they?    A  mere  bag  of  wind  to  a  full  organ. 
Though  the  bull-frog  seems  to  be  loud,  there  is  no  strong,  genuine 
quality  of  base  in  him.    His  voice  is  like  his  eyes  and  body,  and  the 
rest  of  him  —  all  bloat. 

How  strange  that  he  should  be  found  in  the  same  watery  parlors 
with  the  delicate,  refined  trout.    The  one,  loutish,  lumpish  —  an  am- 
phibious toad  —  if  by  the  goodness  of  his  lungs,  and  dormant  habits, 
he  can  live  a  hundred  years,  he  uses  less  vital  action  in  his  few  hops  a 
day,  when  he  goes  with  a  dull,  plumping  sound  into  the  wave,  than 
a  trout  would  expend  in  his  electric  dartings  in  a  single  hour.     Hoir 
wonderful  are  the  works  of  God  in  the  orders  of  creation  !     Oh  !  for 
knowledge  to  apprehend  for  what  distinct  purposes  they  were  made, 
those  in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters ;  for  what  the  solemn  owl, 
the  beetle,  the  gad-fly,  the  snake,  the  toad,  the  marsh-loving  bull-frog. 
What  is  science  ?    The  eager  ornithologist  shoots  down  and  collects 
all  kinds  of  birds ;  and  again  we  see  cases  filled  with  well-varnished 
bugs,  and  in  another  room  of  the  museum  perhaps  there  are  vials  fall 
of  most  repulsive  reptiles.     Yet  take  the  minutest  insect  which  the 
microscope  can  detect,  if  his  peculiar  organism  and  habits  could  be 
traced  out  like  those  of  bees,  a  life-time  would  not  more  than  suffice 
for  the  study,  and  his  biography  would  be  interesting  as  that  of  any " 
7nan.    Thoughts  like  these  came  up  while  preparing  my  hook  for  a 
two-pounder,  and  they  were  suggested  by  the  sepulchral  notes  of  a 
bull-frog,  for  without  reflectiveness,  I  should  consider  a  day  lost  in 
mere  fishing. 

But  so  should  I  in  only  reflectiveness,  when  I  have  set  out  to  go  a- 
fishing.  Always  carry  out  your  main  purpose.  You  are  indebted 
for  your  thoughts  to  it.  Do  not  be  ungrateful.  How  many  ideas  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  poet  have  been  suggested  when  he  was  bent 
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upon  what  we  call  mere  trifles.  I  think  I  saw  a  sneer  upon  the  lips 
of  that  professing  man,  Mr.  Matter-of-fact  Commonplace,  when  in  the 
morning  he  observed  us  jogging  along  with  a  bundle  of  fishing-rods 
sticking  out  of  the  wagon,  while  Genial  Common-Sense,  Esq.,  saluted 
us  in  his  usual  pleasant  way,  and  wished  he  was  going  with  us.  And 
we  should  have  enjoyed  his  company ;  but  as  to  Commonplace,  he 
would  not  distinguish  between  a  trout  and  a  catfish,  the  croaking  of  a 
bull-frog  and  the  song  of  a  nightingale. 

But  not  to  interrupt  the  narrative,  we  now  pushed  the  raft  some 
considerable  distance  directly  opposite  the  promontory  on  which  Juli- 
Ann  stood.  Some  large  hemlock  trunks  lay  together,  the  water  was 
deep,  and  the  place  looked  trouty ;  but  my  desire  was,  as  the  two 
fishing-baskets  were  full,  and  the  evening  shades  fell  fast,  to  go  ashore. 
A  short  naval  consultation  ensued,  when  it  was  decided  to  experiment 
for  ten  minutes  by  the  watch.  They  elapsed,  and  not  a  bite.  I  was 
glad  of  it.  *  Three  minutes  more.'  '  Very  well,  but  not  longer ;  I 
could  eat  a  cooked  grindstone.' 

I  unjointed  my  own  rod,  encased  it  in  its  bag,  wound  up  the  line, 
took  out  my  watch.  A  half-minute  left.  '  Let  us  go,  there  are  no 
bites ;  this  is  tedious.'  Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth, 
when  I  heard  a  walloping  sound,  and  out  came  a  fish,  or  rather  he 
was  only  at  first  brought  up  to  the  surface,  where  he  threshed  about 
violently,  lashing  the  water  into  bubbles.  He  was  a  beautiful  creature, 
replacing  all  the  colors  of  the  sunset,  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half, 
and  it  required  main  force  to  hold  him  down. 

I  rejointed  my  rod,  unwound  my  line,  put  on  a  new  worm.  Infirm 
of  purpose  I  success  is  tempting,  and  it  lures  us  on,  from  minute  to 
minute,  from  hour  to  hour.  After  patient  waiting,  however,  we 
caught  no  more.  I  was  glad  when  we  pushed  up  the  unwieldy  raft 
upon  the  sods,  and  got  out  with  only  a  wet  foot,  for  it  was  getting 
dark. 

Juli-Ann  had  the  table  set,  and  a  good  fire  in  the  kitchen-stove. 
While  we  washed  and  made  our  toilet,  she  put  some  fish  in  the  pan. 
Released  from  our  fishing-gear,  unbuckled  and  unbound, '  neat,  trimly 
dressed,'  we  awaited  the  coming  good  cheer  with  the  double  hunger 
caused  by  bodily  exercise  and  healthful  excitement.  Our  first  course 
was  of  fish,  so  good  as  which  are  scarcely  offered  in  the  market,  nor 
could  we  help  complimenting  Juli-Ann  upon  the  cooking,  while  ap- 
preciating their  firm  and  ruddy  flesh  and  delicious  flavor.  Nor  did 
the  roasted  potatoes,  cold  ham^  and  other  condiments  come  amiss. 
We  sat  long  at  the  board,  until  we  felt '  the  fulness  of  satiety,'  when 
retiring  to  the  outer  porch,  and  indulging  in  a  few  whiffs  of  tobacco, 
we  began  to  overhaul  our  day's  work,  to  scoop  out  by  handsfuU  the 
well-lubricated  trout,  and  to  admire  some  of  them  particularly,  for 
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tlioy  dillored  in  beauty  as  in  size.  Some  were  of  a  quakerish  jjJain- 
nc•^s,  only  ailvcr-specklcd,  but  others  were  decorated  as  with  Joseph's 
co:it  of  many  colors.  Xext  we  saw  them  dressed.  Thev  were 
()j)ene<l  and  cleansed,  placed  m  broad  tin  platters,  a  pinch  or  twf»  of 
salt  was  si)rinkled  over  them,  after  which  they  were  left  beneath  a 
jot  of  cool  spring-water  for  the  night.  Altogether  they  numbered  a 
round  hundred,  but  their  precise  weight  in  pounds  when  ])]aced  in  the 
scale,  I  have  forgotten,  although  I  could  find  it  out.  My  friend  keep* 
a  regular  Trout  Journal,  from  which  tlie  idea  of  mine  is  borrowed : 
but  his  is  mainly  statistical,  a  short  record,  mentioning  the  day  when, 
the  i)lace  where,  the  jiersons  with  whom,  the  number  of  fish  caught, 
an<l  how  much  they  weighed.  If  my  trout-book  should  be  continued, 
I  may  hereafter  present  some  of  his  figures.  He  is  very  precise  and 
systematic  in  his  arrangements.  He  keeps  an  inventory  of  things 
wanted,  corrected  from  time  to  time,  and  his  box  is  supplied  with 
every  essential  down  to  a  small  file  to  sharpen  hooks,  and  needles  and 
thread  to  mend  a  rent  in  the  breeches. 

A  word  upon  i)ond-fishing.  Almost  all  the  ponds  in  this  region 
which  used  to  abound  in  fine  trout,  have  been  worsted  or  destrovcJ 
by  the  entrance  of  ])ickerel.  Hence  a  few  venerable  trout  who  were 
able  to  fight  against  the  foe  on  their  own  hook  and  off  it,  liave  been 
left  unmolested  to  grow  and  flourish,  and  sometimes  in  the  early 
spring  when  the  angler  ventures  to  try  his  luck  for  a  half-hour  in  the 
old  haunts,  he  takes  a  prodigious  fellow,  somewhat  like  that  for  wljich, 
as  Juvenal  tells  us,  a  council  of  state  was  convened  in  Emperor  Dorai- 
tian's  days  to  know  where  they  should  find  a  dish  to  serve  him  upon 
at  some  court-dinner,  admirahlle  ttpatium  rhombi, 

I  [)rcfer  j)ond-fishing,  because  it  iloes  not  require  so  much  art  or 
nicety  of  skill,  when  you  only  watch  the  indications  of  the  cork,  as 
when  in  a  transparent  brook  you  see  a  trout  behind  a  stump,  suspi- 
ciously watching  the  bait,  co<pietting  for  a  long  time,  and  unless  an 
Izmik  rvdirirHfi^  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  will  be  outwitted. 

At  the  same  time  in  most  of  the  mountain-lakes  you  need  an  expe- 
rienced guide  to  conduct  you  to  the  proper  grounds.  Some  years 
since  I  took  a  iViend  from  a  distant  remon  to  Peacham  Pond.  His  ex- 
])crtations  were  very  liigli.  His  apparatus  was  exceedingly  good; 
his  rods,  lines,  snells,  hooks  Avere  according  to  the  best  patterns. 
Aurora  ]\[allory,  who  is  known  in  all  these  i)arts  for  his  piscatory  skill, 
was  to  meet  us,  but  the  arrangement  failed.  Aurora  did  not  dawn 
upon  us,  owing  to  some  misundiM'standing;  we  could  do  nothing  with- 
out him,  and  after  catching  a  few  liorned  peout,  from  a  scow,  we  re- 
traced our  step<,  after  taking  a  last  look  at  the  remarkable  scenery,  at 
the  thick  green  woods,  intermingled  with  multitudes  of  half-fallen, 
dead  and  blasted  jiines  or  liemlocks,  which  stick  out  at  all  angles,  some 
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of  them  stripped  clean  of  bark  as  the  masts  of  a  ship,  others  with 
broken,  splintered  limbs,  around  the  rarely-frequented  Peaoham  Pond. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  now,  and  the  night  was  cool.  "We  sat  under  the 
horse-shed  while  Juli-Anne  and  her  husband  stood  in  the  door-way 
and  listened  to  our  edifying  discourse.  We  were  at  last  shown  to  our 
loft,  where  was  a  very  soft  feather-bed  sufficient  to  contain  two.  I 
spoke  for  the  floor,  preferring  to  lie  hard.  My  companion  said  he 
would  be  happy  to  take  the  bed,  which  he  did,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
began  to  snore.  Placing  some  blankets  under  me,  and  a  carpet-bag 
beneath  my  head  for  a  pillow,  I  slumbered  profoundly  until  woke  up, 
but  by  what  cause  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet  again. 


THK     i:>ICA.r>     ^W-A^TCHER. 


On  a  wet  and  mossy  stone, 
Shelving  from  the  ocean  shore, 

Sits  a  maiden,  still  and  lone, 
While  around  the  billows  roar. 

IL 

Outward  o'er  the  water^s  deep. 
Gazes  she  with  straining  eyes, 

Steadfast  as  the  stars  that  keep 
Vigil  in  the  solemn  skies. 

lit. 

She  is  dead !  —  that  maiden  fair  — 
Marble  is  her  pallid  brow. 

On  her  stony  shoulders  bare 
Noteless  fall  the  tresses  now. 

IV. 

Sightless  are  those  earnest  eyes, 
Dried  the  fountain  of  her  tears. 

Stilled  the  hearths  consuming  sighs, 
Banished  all  her  hopes  and  fears. 

T. 

Outward  o'er  the  ocean  wide 

Reach  her  white,  uncovered  arms ; 
Thus,  imploringly,  she  died 
^  In  the  fulness  of  her  charms. 

VOL.  LV.  33 
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rism:em:br-a.n'ces. 

VIII. 
OVER     THE     WAY. 

"We  called  it  '  the  other  house.'  It  was  directly  opposite  to  us,  and 
always  in  the  winter-time  we  could  see  the  bright  lamp  in  the  parlor, 
throwing  a  kind  of  flickering  light  on  the  snow,  and  trying  playfully 
to  catch  the  rays  of  our  lamp  which  was  burning  in  the  western  par- 
lor. Sometimes,  as  they  danced  along  upon  the  snow,  the  two  rays 
would  come  near  mingling  with  one  another,  but  just  as  they  were 
wavering,  and  hesitating,  and  running  about  here  and  there,  some 
great  lumbering  sleigh  would  come  along  loaded  with  milk-cans,  and 
break  in  on  all  that  the  two  rays  were  going  to  tell  one  another. 
.  .  .  •  .  • 

We  cannot  see  the  light  from  the  other  house  in  the  summer-time. 

Buds  and  blossoms  and  leaves  hide  it  away ;  but  we  know  that  it  is 

burning,  for  in  the  summer  friendly  faces  come  and  go  through  the 

<larkness,  and  sit  and  talk  with  one  another  at  the  open  window. 
•  .  •  •  •  . 

There  is  a  large  party  '  over  the  way  '  to-night.    I  have  drawn  down 
the  shades  and  unloosed  the  curtains,  but  somehow  they  do  n't  keep 
out  the  sound  of  merry  voices ;  one  of  the  windows  is  open,  and 
laughter  and  music,  and  little  snatches  of  song  creep  in  under  the 
curtain,  and  floating  all  about  the  room,  ask  me  to  go  over  for  a  little 
while. 

Why  should  I  ?  Over  there  all  is  life  and  joy  and  gayety ;  over 
here  there  is  nothing  but  remembrances ;  over  there  are  light  hearts 
and  laughter-ringing  voices ;  over  here  where  I  am  wi'iting  all  is  still 
and  quiet ;  over  there  are  flowers  blooming  out  of  season,  carried 
about  in  silver  holders,  or  planted  in  sand  on  little  tables;  over  here, 
with  the  curtains  down,  there  is  nothing,  save  only  the  remembrances 
of  the  black  cloth,  which  the  sexton  folded  down  from  the  coflln-lid, 
so  that  during  the  service  he  could  sprinkle  the  ashes  on  the  polished 
mahogany. 

Yet  is  there  no  light  coming  to  me,  as  it  did  from  the  lamp  over 
the  way  in  the  winter-time  ?  Ah !  yes,  for  in  the  room  just  next  to 
me  (the  door  is  open  between  us)  the  two  little  girls  arm-in-arm  arc 
fast  asleep,  and  their  gentle  breathing  so  sweet  and  calm,  sheds  a  light 
far  down  into  the  soul ;  one  of  those  bright  rays  that  no  man  knows 
of,  and  canH  knoio^  unless  he  himself  has  two  little  girls  lying  arm- 
locked  in  the  evening  time,  unless  he  himself  can  lie  down  with  the 
thought  that  on  waking,  he  will  be  greeted  in  the  breakfast-room 
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with  *Good  morning,  dear  papa,'  or  perhaps  with  *  Papa,  only  think, 

Gettie  has  dressed  and  washed  all  this  big  doll  before  breakfast.' 

•  •  •  ^ 

I  must  tell  you  something  about  this  house  over  the  way  ;  it 's  only 
a  plain  substantial  country-house  ;  it  has  neither  a  freestone  front  nor 
marble  steps.  They  do  n't  keep  any  man-servant  to  open  the  door, 
but  whenever  you  ring  the  bell,  Susan  comes,  and  you  can  always  rely 
on  her  telling  you  the  truth  about  the  ladies  being  at  home,  so  false- 
hood never  lies  hid  under  a  blue  coat  with  buttons.  They  know  what 
comfort  is,  over  the  way.  They  always  sit  on  the  best  chairs,  and 
lounge  on  the  best  sofas.  They  do  n't  cover  hp  the  furniture,  or  shut 
up  any  of  the  rooms ;  so  you  never  meet  with  that  peculiar  damp 
smell  one  finds  in  so  many  country-houses. 

Sometimes  they  give  quiet  little  sociables,  and  as  you  come  up  from 

your  office  (we  live  in  a  country  town)  you  will  find  a  little  note  lying 

on  your  dressing-table ;  coming  to  you  every  week  or  two,  you  get 

to  be  familiar  with  these  notes.     There  is  a  peculiar  fold  about  them 

that  you  can't  mistake  ;   you  know  just  where  the  note  wants  you  to 

go  before  you  open  it.     You  wear  gloves,  of  course,  but  do  as  you 

please  about  a  dress-coat,  and  the  idea  of  a  white  cravat  never  enters 

your  head  ;  you  will  have  the  lancers,  and  the  quadrille  to  the  good 

old-fashioned  music  of  the  piano ;  and  will  never  have  to  go  either  into 

the  basement  or  nursery  to  hunt  up  chairs  for  the  Gernian  cotillion. 
•  .... 

a 

In  the  morning,  just  after  breakfast,  poor  women  and  little  girls 
come  round  to  the  back-door  of  the  house  over  the  way;  crumbs  are 
always  falling  down  from  the  table.  There  is  no  lock  on  the  gate 
leading  up  from  the  street,  and  so  Faith  passes  in  every  morning  with 
an  empty  basket,  and  afterward  she  and  Charity  come  down  the  grav- 
elled walk  together. 

There  is  great  comfort  inside  of  that  house.  There  are  no  riches  in 
the  parlor  and  poverty  in  the  kitchen ;  there  is  enough  every  where, 
and  to  spare.  The  great  wood-fire  always  burns  bright ;  the  servants 
are  contented,  and  do  n't  give  warning  at  the  end  of  the  month  ;  they 
live  there  so  lOng  that  they  almost  seem  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  family. 

The  hall  is  large  and  wide  in  the  house  over  the  way,  and  just  on 
the  left-hand  side  as  you  enter  you  can,  if  you  choose,  pass  into  a  lit- 
tle chapel,  which  windows  of  stained  glass  seem  at  first  to  light  but 
dimly.  Yet  all  is  so  arranged,  that  the  light  falls  on  the  heads  of 
choristers,  and  then  creeping  along  the  wall,  rests  on  the  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper,  and  even  in  the  darkest  day  you  can  read  (by  some 
strange  light)  underneath :  ^Amen  dico  vobis  quia  nnus  vestrum  me 
traditurus  esV 
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The  light  does  not  go  beyond  that  picture  —  I  am  mistaken,  it  does; 
it  breaks  directly  across  the  room  and  falls  on  a  picture  of  Jesus 
after  Ihs  resurrection,  and  all  that  is  written  beneath  this  picture  is 
the  simple  word,  '  Mary.'  Every  thing  would  have  been  incomplete 
if  the  light  had  not  gone  beyond  the  picture  of  the  Supper. 

So  as  we  gaze  on  this  last  picture,  wo  can  no  longer  wonder  why 
the  name  of  Mary,  common  as  it  is,  has  never  lost  its  sweetness.  She 
was  both  at  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre,  and  I  believe  hers  was  the 
first  name  dropped  from  holy  lips  on  the  first  bright  Easter  morning. 
.  .  .  Just  when  evening  shadows  begin  to  fall  upon  the  pictures, 
the  family  go  into  the  nttle  chapel  off  the  hall.  Is  there  any  fitter 
place  to  take  leave  for  a  while  of  the  family  over  the  way  ? 

« 

80METQIN0    ABOUT    THE    TWO    LITTLE    0IRL8. 

Almost  any  kind  of  a  story  will  please  children.  Lions  and  Hi^iNt 
will  do  very  well  for  a  week-day,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  you  can 
tell  them  the  story  of  David  and  Goliah,  two  or  three  times  over. 
Some  how  or  other,  children  have  an  affection  for  giants ;  it 's  hard 
to  tell  how  they  get  it,  but  I  think  the  '  Child's  Own  Book '  must  have 
a  hand  in  the  matter.  My  little  girls  have  just  finished  reading  the 
'Swiss  Family  Robinson,'  and  the  two  are  divided  in  opinion.  The 
elder  likes  the  *  Swiss  Family '  the  best,  and  the  other  favors  *  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer.'     I  do  n't  know  what  to  do  in  the  matter.      •     .     . 

One  afternoon  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  while  she  and  I  were  walk- 
ing up  and  down  on  the  piazza,  watching  for  the  night-boats  to  pass, 
whose  humming  noise  we  heard  far  down  the  river,  she  stopped,  aad 
breaking  off  a  little  piece  of  honeysuckle,  said,  as  she  gave  it  to  me : 
'  Now  promise  something.'  So  I  said :  '  What  is  it  ? '  *  Promise  that 
the  two  little  girls  shall  never  be  separated.'  So  there,  with  the  boats 
coming  up  and  the  moon  creeping  in  among  the  vines,  I  pledged  her. 
I  did  not  know  then,  that  while  our  train  was  rushing  along  home- 
ward, some  one  else  had  been  walking  with  her  on  the  piazza,  but  she 
did,  and  I  suspected  it  afterward ;  and  now,  looking  back,  I  can  tell 
just  where  the  angel  met  her  at  the  first ;  it  was  the  night  we  passed 

in  the  cars  coming  down  from  A .    I  remember  as  well  as  though 

it  were  yesterday,  how  the  sleet  and  the  snow  beat  against  the  window, 
how  the  cold  night  air  rushed  through  whenever  the  door  was  left 
open  at  the  station  ;  what  a  damp  smell  there  was  about  all  the  over- 
coats of  the  men ;  how,  when  I  once  got  up  to  shut  the  door,  I  found 
the  angel  with  the  folded  wings  had  slid  into  my  seat,  and  was  talking 
to  her,  (this  was  before  he  came  to  claim  her,  as  I  told  you  of  last 
month.)     He  was  only  making  his  arrangements.    He  left  the  seat  as 
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I  reached  it.  He  perhaps  had  other  missions  on  that  cold,  damp  night 
when  we  came  down  from  Albany.  •  •  •  You  may  not  believe 
it,  but  I  have  got  that  same  piece  of  honeysuckle  yet ;  there  is  nothing 
left  of  it  but  the  thiok  end  of  the  stalk  where  it  was  broken  off,  all  the 
leaves  and  flowers  have  crumbled  away,  and  they  only  look  like  snuff 
when  you  open  the  little  tin  box  where  I  keep  them.  Often  since  the 
pledge  was  given,  I  have  been  asked  by  kind  voices  and  loving  hearts 
to  let  them  take  one  of  the  little  girls ;  but  no,  they  cannot  have 
either  of  them  until  the  stalk  crumbles  away ;  and  not  even  then,  not 
until  I  turn  up  the  little  box  and  empty  out  the  ashes  of  the  flowers. 
•  •.••• 

Speaking  of  dead  and  faded  flowers,  did  you  ever  know  that  bright, 
brilliant,  blooming  ones  are  sometimes  a  good  '  divining-rod  ? '  It  does 
not  make  the  slightest  difference  whether  they  grow  in  well-kept 
borders,  or  ^whether  up  among  the  hills  of  Hamilton  county,  you  find 
them  planted  in  old  pieces  of  broken  pitchers :  and  here  I  would  give 
this  advice  to  all  good  fishermen,  no  matter  how  wild  the  country,  or 
how  common-looking  the  house,  wherever  you  see  plants  on  the 
piazza,  you  will  find  not  only  a  welcome  -inside,  but  a  good,  kind 
hostess  ;  you  will  meet  a  lady  somewhere  underneath  that  house-roof, 
not  the  one  you  left  in  th*e  city,  but  one  brought  up  among  green  trees 
and  hills.  Every  thing  will  be  clean  inside  of  that  house.  You  may 
rely  on  finding  a  snug  little  parlor  somewhere ;  it  may  be  small,  but 
lying  on  some  little  table  by  themselves  you  will  find  prettily-bound 
annuals,  some  old  magazines,  and  a  great  many  daguerreotypes  of  the 
family  relations ;  beside  this  —  if  there  happens  to  be  a  tannery  any 
where  about,  which  I  hope  there  is  not  —  you  will  see  the  handiwork 
of  the  landlady,  either  in  the  covering  of  a  little  basket,  or  on  the 
frame  of  a  picture,  with  leaves  and  flowers  cut  out  of  leather ;  the 
beds  will  be  clean  and  sweet,  and  so  you  will  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
murmurs  of  the  stream  that  you  are  going  to  fish  in,  in  the  morning. 
If  you  will  only  trust  to  this  divining-rod  of  flowers,  no  matter  where 
you  see  them,  you  cannot  be  led  astray.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
those  you  see  in  the  windows  on  the  avenue  are  tended  and  cared  for 
by  delicate  hands,  and  the  servants  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I 
have  always  loved  the  flowers,  and  though  she  who  loved  them  even 
better  than  I,  is  dead,  yet  even  now,  up  here  in  the  country,  I  have 
got  blooming  in  the  green-house  varied-colored  hyacinths  and  crocu- 
sus,  and  far  down  in  one  corner,  where  the  sun  always  strikes  through 
the  glass,  there  is  one  little  blue  forget-me-not.  That  little  violet  al- 
ways reminds  me  of  the  '  Ceowned  Wish  ' : 

'  I  DID  wish  her  home  like  Eden, 

Bright  with  flowers  all  around, 
Tha^  the  casket  might  be  worthy 
.  Of  the  jewel  I  had  found. 
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'  J^ut  tlir  olnllinij  blast,  of  winttT 

'J\»uc1um1  tlu-  fairost  flower  of  all, 
TcUflu'tl  and  changed  it,  us  the  Fro?l-King 
I'lianges  loaves  in  early  fall. 

*  Anil  an  an«:ji.'l  ti>  my  licarthstoiic 

Caiiiu  and  oallrd  my  jrentle  one, 
Tiirnini'  ail  mv  day  to  «iarknes3 
When  its  dawn  had  just  begUD. 

*  C'ame  and  h^ekoiied,  as  I  watched  her 

Jri  till-  silmt  twilight  hours, 
Ilolilini;  in  h'-r  hand  the  ntses, 
Gazing  un  her  eross  of  flowers. 

*  Oil  I  llie  wcarv,  wearv  waitinic 

Vov  tlie  mui*ic  of  hor  tone, 
"Wluii  the  evening  lamn  was  lighted 
And  L  sat  and  read  alon<'. 


*  Now  a  f«Taj)h  'mid  the  angeU, 

(fath'Tt'd  round  the  Tlirone  of  (ioi\ 
rr<iii  a  world  that  was  not  worthy, 
Poinl."^  me  to  the  jvath  sho  trod. 


*  Tlius  my  wish  has  mot  fulfilmj'nt, 
Jligli,  unspeakable,  untold  — 
Whrni  the  eity's  walls  are  siipphirc 
And  the  btreets  are  paved  with  gold.' 

It  Ikis  Lceii  raining  very  luircl  all  the  morning,  so  I  sent  down  to  the 
ollicc  lor  my  papers,  and  now  there  are  three  packages  lying  on  my 
.l('>k  laru  at  liomo,  tied  witli  very  doubtiul-looking  red  tape  ;  each  of 
iln'si'  [»:ickaL!;o.s  lias  got  to  i)ass  through  a  species  of  '  circumlocutiou 
ullic'c  '  iK'lbro  any  dctinito  result  can  be  arrived  at.  In  the  mean  time, 
i  am  .:2:uing  down  to  the  parlor. 
*  Ihro  (.'omcs  papa.  Now  he  will  tell  us  a  story.' 
So  (»no  of  the  little  girls  gets  a  lighter  from  the  vase  on  top  of  the 
KraTiklin  —  their  granclnu»ther  always  saves  the  letter  envelopes,  so  the 
v.ise  is  never  empty  —  and  lighthig  my  segar,  1  ask  them  what  kind 
f  a  storv  thov  wouM  like;  and  here  a'j:ain  there  is  a  difference  of 
pinion,  tlie  younger  has  a  leaning  toward  the  fabulous,  and  the 
I'liT  wants  a  '  real  true  storv.'  So  sittincj  down  on  the  sofa,  I  wa8 
i'lst  thinking  how  —  to  ]»lease  both  — 1  could  mingle  the  false  with  the 
\y\\y\  and  had  just  madt?  up  my  mind  to  tell  thoni  something  about  the 
•  Death  of  the  Dog/  when  Kate  —  who  has  lived  witb  us  now  for 
(•■Lclit  years  —  puts  her  head  in  the  door  and  .<5ays,  'Are  you  ready?' 
and  right  away  the  little  girls  get  up  from  the  sofa  and  say:  'Good- 
night, (Grandmother ;  good-night,  Papa.     Aunty,  will  you  come  up 


<> 
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and  hear  us  our  prayers  ?  '     So  I  can't  tell  them  about  the  '  death  of 
the  dog '  until  to-morrow  evening.     .... 

I  have  just  gone  into  the  room  to  look  at  the  little  girls.  You  do  n't 
know  how  quietly  they  are  sleeping,  yet  we  have  to  watch  the  elder 
one  very  carefully :  we  do  n't  let  her  go  down  to  school  on  damp 
days ;  she  knows  the  reason,  and  so  do  n't  object  to  going  '  down  to 
the  foot.' 

The  first  thing  she  does  in  the  morning  is  to  run  to  the  window  and 
see  if  there  is  any  blue  sky ;  if  there  is  a  great  deal  of  blue  sky,  she 
claps  her  hands  and  says,  '  Good  ; '  if  there  is  only  a  little  blue  sky, 
she  plays  with  her  paper-dolls,  and  pretends  to  take  them  out  walking. 
If  the  sun  happens  to  come  out  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  she 
takes  a  little  basket  on  her  arm  and  goes  up  to  the  barn  to  look  for 
eggs  ;  she  knows  just  where  every  hen  lays,  and  just  when  they  want 
to  set.  If  she  finds  one  that  wants  to  set,  she  comes  in  and  borrows 
my  pencil,  and  then  pokes  round  in  the  pantry  and  marks  twelve  or 
thirteen  eggs,  with  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  color  of  the  hen ; 
then  rushing  up  to  the  barn  again,  she  lays  them  all  down  evenly  in 
the  nest;  and  when  the  man  —  who  all  this  time  has  been  quietly 
holding  the  hen  —  puts  her  down  on  the  new  fresh  eggs,  the  little  girl, 
swinging  the  basket  in  her  hand,  says :  '  By-and-by  she  will  have  dear 
little  chickens.'  ....  This  little  girl  is  a  great  lover  of 
flowers. 


THE 


LOVER. 


I  UTTERED  words  of  love ; 

I  listened  to  low  replies ; 
I  fondly  gazed  into  the  depths 

Of  passion-lighted  eyes. 

And  all  I  spake  was  true ; 

Yet  false  were  the  words  I  said ; 
For  I  loved  as  the  heart  of  youth  can  love, 

And  the  love  I  breathed  is  dead. 

A  deeper  passion  moves  me, 

And  evermore  shall  move ; 
Till  now  my  words  were  empty  and  vain, 

For  till  now  I  knew  not  love. 


A  deeper  passion  moves  me 

Than  that  I  felt  before, 
For  the  heart  of  youth  is  tender  and  true, 

But  the  heart  of  man  is  more. 

I  sing  to  my  golden  lyre 

Strains  breathing  a  subtler  lore ; 
For  I  bum  with  a  fiercer  fire 

Than  ever  I  felt  before. 

I  pant  with  a  wilder  desire ; 

I  throb  with  a  deeper  love ; 
With  a  love  that  is  broader  and  higher 

That  the  starry  heavens  above. 

J.  A.  D. 
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THE       -TIC    K'       in   A.   3V1   I    r. 


'  A  LiTTLB  nonsense,  now  and  then. 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men/ 

It  came  into  our  heads  last  evening,  ^vhile  takini^  a  little  healthful 
exercise  in  the  passage,  that  a  descriptive  list  of  the  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  '  Tick  '  family,  now  living,  might  not  be  uninstructive  or 
unentertaining ;  so  after  due  deliberation  and  investigation,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  them  thus.  Being  unable  to  discover  the  remote 
lineal  ancestors,  we  are  forced  to  trace  out  all  the  collateral  branches ; 
and  therefore  head  the  record  with  a  venerable  and  respectable  couple 
who  have  stood  from  time  hnmemorial.  For  the  better  classification 
we  divide  the  sexes,  and  give  to  each  a  separate  list.  The  first  con* 
tains  the  names  and  characters  of  the  '  lords  of  creation  :  > 

Pales. 

Arc  Tick,  one  of  '  the  oldest  inhabitants,'  is  a  gentleman  of  cold, 
impenetrable  exterior,  who  presents  the  same  freezing  aspect  to  aU, 
even  in  the  dog-days  of  summer. 

Bald  Tick,  a  near  neighbor  and  relation,  comes  next,  being*  asso- 
ciated with  our  earliest  recollections.  Some  wag  once  advised  him  to 
wear  a  wig,  but  he  indignantly  rei)elled  the  idea.  Oh !  how  the  mem- 
ory of  whippings  from  the  schoolmaster  comes  over  us,  whenever  we 
unluckily  forgot  the  name  and  neighborhood  of  the  hoary  old  man. 

Tlie  Right  Reverend  Eclesias  Tick  *  speaks  for  himself.'  His  ex- 
emplary character  and  benevolent  exertions  for  the  good  of  mankind 
are  too  well  known  to  require  comment,  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
have  hitherto  failed  to  produce  any  impression  on  the  obdurate. 

ScEP  Tick,  who  is  an  unbeliever  bordering  on  infidelity,  and  will 
give  credit  to  nothing  but  what  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes. 

Progxos  Tick  is  never  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  chiefly 
employs  himself  in  diving  into  futurity,  with  his  wife  Pbopiie  Tick, 
who  never  does  any  thing  else. 

Plas  Tick  and  Elas  Tick  so  nearly  resemble  each  other  that  it  is 
somewhat  hard  to  disiinguisli  between  them.  Though  only  distantly 
related,  they  might  be  taken  for  twin  brothers,  and  are  chiefly  re- 
markable for  a  certain  pliancy  of  disposition  which  may  be  moulded 
to  the  will  of  any  body  of  stronger  mind  than  themselves. 

Messrs  Apoplec  Tick  and  Dyspep  Tick,  are  unfortunate  sufierers, 
at  present  under  the  hands  of  the  physicians,  and  put  upon  a  strict 
regimen  by  Dr.  Cathar  Tick. 
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Cri  Tick  and  Caus  Tick  are  two  brothers  who  take  especial  delight 
in  fault-finding.  The  former  sets  up  for  a  literary  character,  and 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  abuse  every  new  publication.  He  has  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  Sarcas  Tick,  who  imagines  himself  a  wit,  and 
makes  cutting,  alias  ill-natured,  remarks  upon  people  and  things  in 
general. 

Op  Tick  is  an  indispensable  member  of  the  family,  as  we  could  not 
even  perform  the  n^pst  common  actions  of  life  without  his  assistance ; 
he  also  shows  us  many  things  of  which  we  should  otherwise  be  igno- 
rant, and  opens  stores  of  knowledge  to  our  view. 

Fran  Tick  and  Idio  Tick  are  generally  to  be  found  in  company 
with  some  of  their  crazy  female  cousins,  and  are  dreaded  by  most 
people,  although  the  last-mentioned  is  perfectly  harmless. 

Enthusias  Tick  and  Roman  Tick  have  long  been  contending  for 
Miss  PoE  Tick's  good  graces,  and  receive  about  equal  encouragement. 

Ero  Tick  is  a  most  susceptible  youth,  apt  to  be  caught  by  every 
pretty  face.  He  has  met  with  many  rebuifs  from  the  fair  sex,  and 
may  '  finish  his  journey  alone,'  unless  the  tender-hearted  Miss  Pathe 
will  take  pity  on  his  forlorn  condition. 

AcROs  Tick  is  particularly  attached  to  his  own  name,  and  fond  of 
publishing  it  at  full  length  to  the  world.  He  is  now  dancing  at- 
tendance upon  Misses  Epigrama  and  Dra3IA,  coquetting  with  both 
alternately. 

Artis  Tick  is  a  decided  genius,  and  frequently  aids  Miss  Poe  Tick 
with  his  powerful  pencil,  setting  before  us  in  glowing  colors^  the  fino 
scenes  so  well  described  by  her.  His  talents  are  just  now  employ  3d 
in  perpetuating  his  family  upon  canvas. 

Atlan  Tick  occupies  more  space  than  all  the  rest  of  the  family  put 
together,  and  is  as  restless  and  changeable  as  he  is  unwieldy.  His 
appearance  is  often  very  prepossessing,  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes, 
(which  some  assert  to  be  of  a  sky-blue  color,  others  the  very  shade  of 
the  monster  jealousy,)  calm  and  serene.  But  beware  of  this  treacher- 
ous  outside,  for  he  is  subject  to  sudden  and  stormy  gusts  of  passion, 
and  in  one  of  these  would  think  no  more  of  swallowing  a  man-of-war 
and  crew  than  of  eating  an  oyster.  For  fear  of  my  readers  doubting 
this  report,  I  will  add  the  corroborating  testimony  of 

AuTHEN  Tick,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  aforesaid  gentle- 
man, and  may  always  be  believed.  *  * 

Pedan  Tick  is  by  far  the  most  learned  of  the  set,  although  very  dry 
in  conversation.  He  has  made  himself  useful  by  keeping  a  school  to 
which  all  the  children  are  sent;  but  alas !  for  the  barren  soil  of 

Rus  Tick's  brain ;  there  the  young  idea  could  never  be  taught  to 
fihoot,  and  the  poor  pedant  turns  away  with  disgust  to  a  more  promis- 
ing subject ; 
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ScHOLAS  Tick,  who  has  quiet,  gentlemanly  manners,  and  profits  so 
well  by  Mr.  Pedan'j  instructions  that  the  pupil  bids  fair  to  excell  the 
master. 

BoMBAS  Tick  is  just  emancipated  from  the  aforesaid-  seminary  of 
learning,  where  he  has  picked  up  a  few  flourishing  speeches,  and  is 
fond  ot  displaying  his  store  of  elocution  on  uncalled-for  occasions. 

Fantas  Tick  is  a  decided  oddity,  and  prides  himself  particularly 
on  an  outre  style  of  dress. 

GiGAN  Tick  is  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  but  his  prodigious 
size.  He  certainly  towers  above  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  being 
very  awkward  in  his  movements,  has  lately  been  taking  lessons  in 
feats  of  agility  from 

Gymxas  Tick,  who  possesses  those  qualities  in  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

MoNAs  Tick  is  a  gloomy  recluse  always  doing  penance  for  imagi- 
nary sins.  The  most  severe  fastings  have  almost  reduced  him  to 
a  shade,  but  —  though  he  once  had  many  imitators  —  mankind  is  now 
too  wise  thus  to  lose  all  the  pleasures  of  life  in  a  mistaken  idea  of  pre- 
paring for  death. 

Majes  Tick's  dignity  and  grace  of  manner  prepossesses  every  be- 
holder, and  he  is  especially  the  favored  suitor  of  the  haughty  and  fiu- 
tidious  Aristocba. 

Domes  Tick  strictly  obeys  the  scriptural  injunction  of  keeping  at 
home,  and  is  entirely  immersed  in  the  business  of  raising  the  finest 
pork,  beeves,  wheat,  corn,  etc.,  and  thus  outdoing  all  his  neighbors. 

There  are  some  adventurers  who  perhaps  should  be  mentioned,  as 
they  claim  to  be  branches  of  the  same  great  race,  although  thdr 
descent  has  never  been  proved  and  they  are  not  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  their  cousins.    The  numerous  family  of 

Seed  Ticks,  for  instance,  who,  while  they  are  really  a  low,  creep- 
ing, and  insignificant  class,  yet  persist  in  annoying  and  fastening  them- 
selves upon  the  most  respectable  and  influential  members  of  society, 
thus  frequently  obtaining  more  notice  than  they  deserve. 

Tick  Doloreux  is  another,  who  (by  right  of  his  mother,  he  says) 
has  assumed  this  name.  He  is  a  wretched  invalid,  whose  complaining 
tone  and  fretful  fancies  make  him  universally  shunned.  We  will  close 
with  the  large  family  of 

Tac  Ticks,  who  are  ifnrivalled  in  prudence  and  foresight.  They 
divide  among  themselves  the  most  important  oflices  of  state,  and  have 
the  army  and  navy  peculiarly  in  their  keeping.  One  of  these.  Major 
Drums  Tick,  is  a  conspicuous  military  character,  and  has  already 
made  considerable  noise  in  the  world.  With  this  hero  we  will  close 
the  list  of  masculines,  and  take  up  the  feminine  branches,  apologizing 
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to  the  fair  sex  for  keeping  them  so  long  in  the  background.    The 
aged  partner  of  old  Arc  Tick  stands  first  on  the  record  of 

(females. 

AuNTARc  Tick  (as  she  is  familiarly  designated  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  family)  is  in  character  the  exact  counterpart  of  her 
husband. 

Miss  Tick,  as  the  elder  sister,  claims  the  next  place.  She  is  a  mys- 
terious personage,  always  interpreting  signs,  and  speaking  in  riddles, 
accompanied  by  oracular  nods  and  winks. 

Rheum  A  Tick,  Paraly  Tick,  Asthma  Tick  and  Pleuri  Tick  are 
greatly  to  be  pitied  on  account  of  their  many  infirmities,  to  relieve 
which  the  efforts  of  the  best  physicians  have  been  vainly  employed. 

Empiia  Tick  has  a  very  positive  way  of  speaking,  and  her  assistance 
is  frequently  required  by  the  reverend  Ecclesias  Tick  to  enfopce  his 
admonitions. 

Dogma  Tick  is  somewhat  like  her  preceding  sister  in  manner  and 
disposition,  only  a  little  more  positive  in  the  former  and  obstinate  in 
the  latter. 

Here  Tick  and  Scep  Tick  are  kindred  spirits  ;  she  having  likewise 
withstood  the  thunders  of  Ecclesias  Tick  for  many  years. 

Aristocra  Tick  will  doubtless  feel  herself  slighted  at  so  many 
others  standing  above  her,  as  she  claims  to  belong  to  the  F.  F.  Vs. 
Her  pride  of  birth  and  lofty  bearing  are  well  known,  and  in  her  own 
opinion  at  least  entitle  her  to  the  highest  place.  She  has  many  suit- 
ors, none  of  whom  come  up  to  her  standard,  and  are  therefore  scorn- 
fully rejected.    Her  younger  sister, 

Democra  Tick,  she  eyes  with  peculiar  disdain,  and  unfortunately 
the  feud  between  the  two  ladies  is  much  fomented  by  a  third, 

PoLi  Tick,  whose  chief  delight  is  to  gain  partisans  for  either  side, 
and  then  bring  them  to  open  war.  Her  boisterous  manners  and  med- 
dling disposition  make  her  dreaded  and  abused  by  all,  yet  she  has 
great  influence,  and  creates  incalculable  mischief. 

Diploma  Tick  is  employed  to  negotiate  between  all  parties,  and 
goes  about  soothing  the  spirits,  and  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
her  quarrelsome  sister  Polly. 

Fana  Tick  and  Luna  Tick,  some  think,  should  be  sent  to  an  insane 
asylum,  as  they  are  laboring  under  a  mental  delusion,  which  renders 
their  remaining  at  large  dangerous. 

PoE  Tick  is  decidedly  the  family  genius.  Her  melodious  tones  and 
tender  sentiments  make  her  a  universal  favorite.  Pathk  Tick,  her 
intimate  friend,  excels  her,  if  possible,  in  these  respects.  *  The  sym- 
pathizing tear '  is  often  seen  to  course  slowly  and  sadly  down  her 
cheek,  when  the  woes  of  others  are  recounted. 
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Epigrama  Tick  and  Dkama  Tick  arc  highly  gifted  ladies,  and  al- 
ways speak  in  numbers. 

Peripate  Tick  and  Eriia  Tick  arc  ('  lady  like '  as  Mr.  Gaus  Tick 
says)  never  to  be  found  at  home.  They  wander  together  over  the 
world  in  search  (some  ill-natured  people  assert)  of  a  help-meet.  This 
surmise  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  irresistible  propensity  some 
have  to  traduce  the  character  of  others. 

Aqua  Tick  and  Hydros  ta  Tick  conduce  much  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  mankind,  when  their  prescriptions  are  not  followed  to  too 
great  an  extent.  The  merit  of  those  good  ladies  has  only  lately  been 
acknowledged,  and  some  people  are  quite  carried  away  (it  is  currently 
reported)  by  the  stream  of  llijdropathy^  a  fiivorite  practice  of  theirs, 
with  which  they  are  trying  to  indoctrinate  the  world.  I  will  insert 
here,  as  wo  are  on  the  subject, 

Adkia  Tick,  a  distant  relative  of  Atlan  Tick's,  who  possesses  his 
most  ])rominent  characteristics,  though  of  course  in  a  modified  and 
feminized  docjree. 

Eme  Tick  is  a  most  repulsive,  disagreeable  young  lady,  and  we 
sadlv  fear  must  continue  in  sinijle  blessedness  to  the  end  of  her  life; 
indeed,  it  would  be  contrary  to  her  nature  to  unite  with  any  thing! 
In  complete  contrast  we  present  the  fair 

Aroma  Tick,  whose  sweetness  of  appearance  and  character  is  ex- 
tolled by  all.  She  is  the  essence  of  every  thing  delightful,  and  what- 
ever she  breathes  on  in  nature  and  art,  becomes  instantly  as  fragrant 
as  herself. 

Axx  Tick  is  one  of  Pedan  Tick's  few  female  scholars,  and  too  full 
of  fun  and  frolic  to  think  of  learning.  The  gentleman  lectures  and 
looks  grave  in  vain  ;  no  sooner  is  his  back  turned,  than  Ann  is  again 
at  play,  and  to  restore  order,  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  call  in  her 
governess, 

Arithme  Tick,  who  requires  a  rigid  adherence  to  rules.  This  lady 
is  possessed  of  many  useful  qualities,  to  multiply  which  makes, up  the 
sum  of  her  happiness.  In  addition  to  these  merits,  she  is  the  mother 
of  that  scientific  girl  Matiiema  who  fifjurts  below. 

Mathema  Tick  properly  succeeds  her  mother,  and  is  noted  for  her 
skill  in  calculation.  She  will  solve  the  most  difficult  problem  and 
reconcile  the  most  obvious  differences  ;  having  been  even  known  to 
prove  that  1  is  equal  to  2  !  This  method  is  highly  extolled  by  those 
who  understand  it,  but  is  thought  above  the  compreliension  of  com- 
mon minds. 

Pragma  Tick,  and  her  sister  Piilecima,  are  to  be  classed  among  the 
old  maids  of  the  family,  for  which,  however,  we  may  conclude  they 
are  not  to  blame,  as  the  former  is  famed  for  manoeuvring.    Like  othen 
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of  their  relations,  they  allow  their  tongues  perhaps  rather  too  much 
liberty,  and  indulge  in  very  severe  remarks. 

Splene  Tick  hardly  deserves  a  place  here.  She  has  no  pleasure  in 
life  but  that  of  venting  her  ill-humor  upon  others.  Being  very  disa- 
greeable, we  shall  dismiss  her  with  little  ceremony,  to  make  room  for 
the  far  more  attractive 

EcsTA  Tick,  whose  lively,  engaging  manners  win  all  hearts.  She 
is  charmed  with  every  thing  and  every  body,  and  though  sometimes 
a  little  extravagant,  is  altogether  a  fascinating  girl. 

Energe  Tick  and  Athle  Tick  are  perfect .Aniazons  in  strength  and 
activity.  The  former  deserves  much  credit  for  her  untiring  industry, 
which  conduces  greatly  to  the  success  in  life  of  all  who  will  be  guided 
by  her  precepts  and  example. 

Analy  Tick  has  the  curiosity  of  the  family,  and  cannot  rest  with- 
out finding  out  the  parts  and  properties  of  every  thing  From  a 
bride's  wardrobe  down  to  an  apple-dumpling,  nothing  escapes  her 
prying  eyes. 

Systema  Tick  concludes  the  list,  and  receives  our  hearty  thanks 
for  her  valuable  and  efficient  aid  in  the  conduct  and  arrangement  of 
this,  our  first  and  last  effort  at  enlightening  mankind. 


SONNET. 


Who  hath  not  marked  the  young,  imperial  rose 
On  which  the  morn's  first  sunbeam,  newly  caught, 
Lies  drowned  in  drops  of  dew,  which  night  hath  brought 

To  deck  the  sweetest,  fairest  flower  that  blows  ? 

Rose  of  thy  native  city,  round  thee  glows 
A  light  as  pure,  in  every  heavenly  thought, 
That  plays  along  those  glowing  features,  fraught 

With  the  calm  grandeur  of  the  soul's  repose  I 

Oh  !  it  is  well,  that  there  are  pleasant  flowers 
For  the  poor  wanderer  of  the  waste  to  cull ; 

And  it  is  well,  that,  through  the  darkest  hours, 
There  gleam  some  visions  of  the  beautiful : 

While  such  as  thou  are  blooming  in  our  bowers, 
Earth  is  no  wild,  life  ceases  to  be  dull.  ^'  ^-  ^- 
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^V    l»OI»T7T.-A.rt    ITA.LLjVCY    EXF0SI=233. 

QiAiNT  (^harles  Lamb,  in  tlio  very  last  of  his  *  Essays  of  Klin,'  has 
giv(  11  us  a  cliapter  on  '  Popular  Fallacies.'  It  will  at  once  be  evident 
to  a  tliouiirhtful  individual,  that,  in  the  last  chapter  of  any  book,  which 
eliMptcr  must  necessarily  have  an  end,  no  complete  ennraeration  of 
i'allncies  could  he  craven ;  yet  it  is  singular  that  Lamb  did  not  embrace 
in  liis  carefully-selected  list  that  metrical  saying  of  Tom  ^loore.  ac- 
ccpts'il  bv  half  the  world  as  enunentlv  orthodox,  and  enterincr  into  the 
reveries  of  most  disapi)ointed  sinners,  to  wit : 


«T 


Tms  worlil  is  jill  a  floating  show, 
For  mail's  illii.-iun  giveu.' 

Xo'.v,  we  love  the  truth.  "We  have  sulVercd  for  the  truth  '  in  the 
days  that  are  no  more,'  and  which  maturer  'age  remembers  witii  a 
si;^li '  when  through  the  lube  of  retrospection  again  we  bebol«l  'those 
preserves '  so  carefully  stored  away  in  places  dark,  by  our  iiiatern::! 
mother  ;  ])]aces  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  adolescent  J>uech.  s> 
])reinaturcly  cut  olf;  and  'preserves'  "vvhich  to  this  day  enable  us  t'> 
testify  that  'stolen  fruit  is  sweet'  in  the  eating.  If,  then,  we  have 
sufr.rt'd  lor  the  truth,  may  we  not  vindicratc  it,  and  expose  error  ? 

AV(^  object,  then,  to  the  acceptation  of  the  foregoing"  Mooro-i.*h 
cou])let,  which  consists  of  two  unqualilied  assertions,  the  last  beinu 
ba<;'(l  u]K)n  the  first.     i>y  reference  to  the  couplet  '  before  iiieiitioned,- 
as  the'  lawyers  say,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  assertions  are  : 
I'irst  :  That  '  this  world  is  all  a  ih.'eting  show; '  and 
S.coiid:  That  this  sliow  is  '  for  man's  illusion  given.' 
Now,  if  we  disprove  the  jirimary  assertion,  the  last  must  fall  lor 
waul  of  a  ])ro[)er  base.     Let  us  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  argument: 
an<l  tlijit  I'very  thing   may  be  properly  done,  we  will  question  the 
(•oup!<t.  ill  manner  as  follows: 

\<  tills  world  a  Ih'r1u,n  vshow  ? 

Is  I  Ills  worhl  a  ^h<Hi'  / 

\<  this  World  given  for  man's  illusion  ? 

"We  allirm  that  tliis  \v<;rld  camiot  ])roperly  be  called  a 'fleeting' 
show,  or  a  lleeting  any  thing.  Fleeting  signifies  transient,  passing 
rapi'lly  away.  accor«ling  to  tin;  testimony  of  Xoah  Webster,  LL.l)., 
M.A.I *.S..  I^Mw.S.,  K>q.,  etc.  c^t<\  Hugh  3Iiller,  in  his  lecture  on  the 
'  P:il:e  >ntological  History  of  Plants,'  says:  'It  is  a  marvellous  fact, 
whose  full  meaning  we  <'aii  as  yet  but  imperfectly  comprehend,  that 
iii»/ruiiLi  nf  (if/i'.-<  ( ,'t  t litre  f..''fs((.(l  (f  InDtian  ?/n'?t(l,  well  nigh  the  same 
principles  of  classilication  now  develojied  by  man's  intellect  in  oiu' 
better  treatises  of  zo()logy  and  botany,  were  developed  on  this  earth 
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by  the  successive  geologic  periods.'  The  creation  of  man,  (not  the 
world,)  according  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Scripture,  happened  4004 
years  b.c.  From  the  year  a.d.  1,  to  the  election  of  James  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Republic,  there  are  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-six  years  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  a.o.  1*, 
are  about  four  years ;  making  in  all,  from  the  Creation  to  the  present 
time,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  years.  Now,  if  to 
this  recorded  period  of  time  be  added  the  unrecorded  '  myriads  of 
ages  ere  there  existed  a  human  mind,'  Mr.  Moore's  'fleeting'  will 
certainly  afford  sufficient  time  for  Old  Wardle's  Joef  to  take  a 
patriarchal  nap.     Fleeting  indeed  ! 

We  imagine  that  we  need  bring  no  other  proof  to  show  that  this 
pseudo  show  is  not  a  '  fleeting '  one.  We  are  aware  that  if  we  had 
merely  shown  that  the  world  was  and  is  just  no  'show'  at  all,  it 
would  have  answered  the  purpose,  as  a  confutation  of  Mr.  Moore's 
statement,  very  well.  But  we  wish  to  proceed  in  a  manner,  and  with 
a  precision  that  shall  leave  not  even  a  wreck  of  the  fabrication  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  We  will  take  line  from  line  and  precept  from 
precept.  And  in  continuation,  we  come  to  this  question,  the  question 
of  prominence  in  this  discussion  : 

Is  this  world  a  show  ? 

Now  a  show  is  a  spectacle,  an  exhibition,  in  the  sense  intended  by 
the  author ;  and  if  the  world  is  a  show,  it  must  possess  a  majority  of 
those  characteristics  which  pertain  to  exhibitions  in  general.  If  the 
world  is  a  show,  it  is  one  of  the  large  kind,  and  the  large  kind  usually 
pay  their  printer's  bills  —  but  does  the  world  ?  They  usually  perform 
half  they  agree  to  —  but  does  the  world  ?  Does  the  world  assure  us 
in  the  small  bills,  referred  to  in  the  posters,  that  music  will  be 
furnished,  in  consideration  of  any  compensatory  sum,  for  those  who 
would  love  to  flirt  awhile  with  Terpsichore  after  the  fall  of  the  last 
curtain  ?  Is  a  single  front-seat  reserved  for  the  ladies  ?  —  always  ex- 
cepting the  Rev.  A.  Nette,  B.B.,  (?})  P.  Kerr,  P.B.,  (tj)  etc.  Who, 
we  ask,  ever  bought  a  ticket  of  admission  into  this  so-called  show  ? 
We  triumphantly  assert  that  the  man  cannot  be  found.  It  did  not 
cost  Adam  a  single  '  red ; '  and  Adam  lived  before  the  days  of  caput 
mortum. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  show  what  the  world  is,  but  merely  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  a  show.  This,  we  think  all  candid  minds  conver- 
sant with  the  subject  will  admit  we  have  done.  It  only  remains  for 
us  to  notice  the  dependent  assertion,  that  the  show  is  given  for  man's 
illusion :  and  we  do  this,  not  from  necessity,  but  rather  because  we 

*  Anno  Osawatomie.  t  See  Pickwick  Repa. 
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would  leave  no  straw  for  a  drowning  \\Tetch  to  catch  at.  We  now 
put  the  last  question  : 

Is  this  world  given  for  man's  illusion  ? 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  a  world  that  has  existed  longer 
than  all  animal  life,  and  furnished  food,  and  drink,  and  fig-leaves  for 
hungry,  thirsty,  blushing  mortals  for  live  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four  years  ;  it  is  not  to  be  lightly  supposed  that  such  a  service- 
able, matter-of-fact,  every- day  world  is  given  for  illusion.  In  fact,  the 
world  is  not  given  to  us  :  we  are  given  to  the  world,  and  must  serve 
the  world  in  serving  ourselves.  The  illusion  may  be  said  to  be  *an  in 
your  eye.'  The  earth  has  lived  to  see  the  day  when,  courlesying  in 
her  equatorial  hoop,  she  can  lay  her  hand  on  her  ample  breast  and  say 
of  the  vanished  Moore,  one  of  her  youngest  children : 

'  TiiKRi:  sloops  the  Lard  who  knew  so  well 
All  the  swoet  windings  of  Apollo's  shell.* 

If  we  are  to  live,  this  earth  is  certainly  useful.  Imagine  it  taken 
from  luider  us,  for  a  moment,  and  the  laws  of  gravitation  still  in  force! 
You  would  immediately  start  on  a  four  thousand  miles  journey  to 
meet  your  dear  friend,  John  Chi  Nanian,  and  John  would  leave  home 
in  great  haste  to  meet  his  dear  Yan  Kee  Doodle.  Not  being  able  to 
wholly  control  your  impatient  haste,  your  head  arrives  first,  and  in 
the  forced  obeisance  hits  your  dear  friend  John  Chi  Naman  in  the 
vichiity  of  the  floating  ribs.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  *8ee  through' 
your  friend  ?  At  such  a  time  one  or  both  would  admit  the  world  — 
the  earth  —  to  be  very  convenient  and  useful  to  stand  upon.  •  For 
such  a  purpose  it  is  su])erior  to  dignity.  Now  the  useful  is  opposed  to 
the  illusory,  or  let  us  give  our  deductions  a  proper  form,  thus : 

1st.  The  useful  is  the  opposite  of  illusion;  and 

2d.  The  world  is  very  useful ;  therefore, 

3d.  The  world  caimot  bo  for  illusion.  Now,  my  friend  Tom  Moore 
lied. 

We  sincerely  hope  those  who  accept  the  gospel  according  to  the 
couplet  under  consideration,  will  read  our  arguments  and  arrive  at  our 
conclusions,  as  they  should.  We  are  convinced  that  if  this  paper 
could  be  generally  known,  a  vast  amount  of  Dyspepsia  would  be  cured 
without  the  aid  of  Pepsin  or  Kennedy's  liquid  patent.  We  can  pro- 
duce the  best  of  evidence  from  a  maiden  aunt  and  a  grandmother  and 
others,  that  our  celebrated  A.  A.  A.  (American  Argumentum  Ad- 
honiinem)  is  a  pleasant  and  efficient  remedy  for  sense-of-duty  '  coughs,' 
African  '  colds,'  didactic  '  asthma,'  and  Plym-os-tic  '  consumption.' 
We  are  not  a  retired  j)hysieian,  and  if  our  sands  of  life  are  run  nearly 
out,  we  purpose  to  tip  the  gla^s.  Our  object  is  not  to  collect  three- 
cent  stamps  to  pay  the  postage  on  printed  circulars.    Oh  I  no,  by  no 
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manner  of  means  not  at  all !  We  are  in  tolerable  health  and  condition, 
and  would  love  to  see  others  delivered  from  that  suffering  which  re- 
sults from  being  crammed  with  assertions.  Therefore,  if  any  gentle- 
man or  lady  wishes  to  try  our  '  specific,'  let  him  or  her  forward  eight 
red  stamps  and  a  blue  one  to  the  old  gent,  whose  cat  sleeps  on  the 
cover  of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  immediately  on  the  receipt  thereof 
the  said  specific  will  be  forwarded  to  their  address,  post-paid. 

N.  B. :  None  genuine  unless  it  has  the  signature,  in  small  caps,  of 

NortJtem  New-Torh.  F.  Sbltm. 


Come,  Ariadne,  a  suitor  awaits  thee, 

Jove-born  Iacchus,  a  suitor  divine  : 
Weep  no  more  tears  for  the  false-hearted  Theseus  ; 

"Welcome  the  ivy-crowned  lord  of  the  wine. 

Come,  Ariadne. 

Fair  Ariadne,  the  pine-groves  of  Naxos 

Echo  the  songs  of  a  jubilant  train. 
Singing  the  praises  of  brave  Dionysus, 

Author  of  joy  and  dispeller  of  pain. 

Come,  Ariadne. 

Satyrs  and  Bacchants  in  wild  dithjrambic 
Greet  thee  as  bride  of  the  god  of  the  vine, 

Lover  most  dutiful,  Bacchus  the  beautiful, 
Fair  Ariadne,  would  gladly  be  thii^e. 

Come,  Ariadne. 

Bind  up  thy  golden  locks,  fair  Ariadne, 
Chaplets  of  roses  are  weaving  for  thee ; 

Queen  Aphrodite  regards  thee  benignly. 
Look  no  more  sadly  on  shore  and  on  sea. 

Come,  Ariadne. 

See,  Ariadne,  the  waving  of  thyrses, 
Hark  to  the  Bacchanal  shout  and  the  beat 

Of  cymbals  and  drums  as  exulting  he  marches, 
Spoils  oriental  to  lay  at  thy  feet 

Come,  Ariadne. 

Fair  Ariadne,  the  fates  have  decreed  it ; 

Star-gemmed  in  heaven  thy  chaplet  shall  shine, 
To  mark  to  the  wondering  ages  and  nations 

The  love  of  the  rosy  god,  Bacchus  divine. 

Come,  Ariadne. 


TiMcatooaa^  Ala. 
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THE      KINO      AND      THE      PHILOSOPHER. 

To  the  west  of  Potsdam  are  the  palace  and  garden  grounds  of 
Sans-Souci.  This  palace  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Great  Frede- 
rick, and  it  was  here  the  no  less  celebrated  Voltaire  had  his  apart- 
ments, during  his  literary  intimacy  with  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs 
of  the  world. 

Duhan,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  military  adventurer,  who  was  enconn- 
tered  by  the  father  of  Frederick  in  the  trenches  of  Straslund,  has  the 
credit  of  giving  in  early  youth,  a  decidedly  French  bias  to  the  mind 
of  his  young  pupil,  the  Prince  Royjil.  It  was  from  him,  and  his  in- 
teresting manner  of  imparting  instruction,  that  young  Frederick  de- 
rived all  that  enthusiasm  manifested  by  him,  during  his  whole  life,  for 
French  literature.  The  old  King,  Frederick  William,  had  a  perfect 
contempt  for  the  study  of  the  dead  languages :  and  a  story  is  quite 
often  told  at  this  day  in  Berlin,  how  the  King  once  entering  the 
Prince's  chamber  as  Duhan  was  explaining  to  him  some  passages  from 
the  celebrated  Laws  of  the  Empire,  known  as  *The  Aurea  Bulla,'  and 
hearing  the  sound  of  Latin,  addressed  the  tutor  quite  fiercely  with 
the  words :  '  You  scoundrel,  what  are  you  doing  with  my  son  ?  '  Du- 
han replying,  '  I  am  only  explaining  the  '  Aurea  Bulla '  to  him,  your 
majesty,'  the  old  King  shaking  his  cane  over  him,  screamed  oat: 
'  Attend  to  your  business,  you  villain  ;  I  will  *  Aurea  Bulla'  you,  you 
rogue,  if  you  do  n't  leave  Latin  alone.'  Of  course  Latin  instruction 
ceased  from  thdt  hour.  French  was  equally  despised  by  the  mad  old 
monarch,  but  that  was  taught  perseveringly  in  secret,  and  to  such  neg- 
lect of  the  German,  that  to  his  dying-day,  Frederick  the  Great  never 
could  either  spell  or  express  himself  grammatically  in  his  natiye 
tongue. 

After  the  gloomy  days  had  passed  away,  which,  owing  to  the  mis- 
anthropy, not  to  say  insanity,  of  Frederick  William,  were  filled  with 
terror  for  the  Prince ;  and  freed  from  parental  tyranny,  the  young 
man  was  rejoicing  beneath  the  tranquil  skies,  and  amid  the  shady 
walks  of  Uheinsberg,  the  man  who  appears  to  have  excited  the 
strongest  interest  in  his  youthful  mind,  was  Voltaire,  at  that  time  in 
the  very  height  of  his  literary  fame  in  Europe.  It  was  from  this 
charming  retreat,  which  even  now  retains  much  of  its  pristine  beauty, 
that  Frederick,  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  addressed  his  first  let- 
ter to  Voltaire,  then  in  his  forty-second,  testifying  his  high  admira- 
tion, and  offering  his  friendship.  The  portrait  of  Voltaire,  which  the 
tourist  now  beholds  in  the  Chamber  of  Art  in  the  old  Schloss  at  Ber- 
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lin,  was  at  that  time  suspended  over  his  writing-desk  in  his  library  at 
Rheinsberg,  and  as  he  often  declared,  constituted  the  chief  charm  of 
his  retreat.  This  portrait  he  was  fond  of  comparing  with  that  of 
Memnon  in  its  life-giving  properties. 

Frederick's  first  meeting  with  the  French  philosopher,  took  place 
shortly  afler  the  yo^ung  Prince  had  mounted  the  throne.  It  was  at 
Mayland  in  Cleves,  that  the  King  and  the  Philosopher  first  met.  Vol- 
taire at  the  royal  summons  flew  from  Brabant  where  he  was  then  re- 
siding. The  youthful  monarch,  just  recovering  from  a  severe  attack 
of  fever,  was  so  enfeebled  by  disease,  that  he  apologized  for  not  re- 
ceiving so  great  a  genius  as  he  deserved.  He  appears  to  have  been 
as  much  charmed  at  the  time  with  the  man  as  he  had  been  with  his 
works,  for  in  writing  a  letter  to  Jordan  shortly  after  this  meeting,  he 
enthusiastically  says  :  *  Voltaire  is  as  eloquent  as  Cicero,  as  agreeable  as 
Pliny,  as  wise  as  Agrippa,  and  unites  in  his  single  person  all  the  vir- 
tues and  talents  of  the  men  of  antiquity.  He  has  just  read  to  us  his 
noble  tragedy  of  Mahomet.     I  could  only  admire  and  be  silent.' 

But  soon  war  and  the  cares  of  empire,  doubly  increased  by  an  in- 
satiate love  of  glory,  kept  for  a  while  the  King  and  the  philosopher 
apart.  Peace,  however,  had  no  sooner  waved  her  magic  wand,  than 
we  find  the  enthusiastic  monarch  writing  to  Voltaire :  '  You  are  like 
the  white  elephant,  for  whose  possession  the  Shah  and  the  Great  Mo- 
gul war  with  one  another,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  titles  of  him 
who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  win  it.  Only  come  to  me,  and  you 
shall  stand  at  the  head  of  my  titles,  and  the  world  shall  then  read : 
'  Frederick,  by  the  grace  of  God,  possessor  of  Voltaire,  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Elector  of  Brandenburg,  etc.  etc' '  How,  after  so  flattering  and 
importunate  a  letter,  could  the  vain  philosopher  resist  ?  He  speedily 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  next  summer  finds  him  a  permanent 
resident  at  Sans-Souci,  with  the  titles  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  in  the  receipt  of  five  thousand  thalers 
per  annum.  The  King  paid  him  the  most  flattering  homage,  while 
Princes,  Field-Marshals,  and  Minsters  of  State  vied  with  each  other 
in  courting  his  favor  and  securing  his  esteem. 

The  apartments  that  Voltaire  occupied  at  Saos-Souci  are  still 
pointed  out  to  visitors,  and  are  said  to  be  in  the  same  state  as  they 
were  when  the  furious  philosopher  left  them^  swearing  vengeance  on 
the  King.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  their  «ize  or  elegance,  and 
save  in  the  glorious  views  presented  from  their  windows,  not  in  any- 
wise note-worthy. 

For  a  while  literary  activity  and  social  enjoyment  mingled  their  at- 
tractions, and  the  King  and  the  philosopher  seemed  inseparable. 
But  this  happy  state  appears  to  have  been  short  lived,  and  Voltaire 
soon  found  to  his  mortification  when  too  late,  that  if  a  man  is  sufii- 
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cienlly  rich  to  be  master  of  himself,  neither  his  liberty,  family,  or 
country  should  be  sacrificed  for  a  pension.  Vohaire  himself,  in  allud- 
ing to  his  brief  residence  at  Sans-Souci,  says:  'Astoga  did  not  meet 
a  kinder  reception  in  tlie  i)alace  of  Aleina.  To  be  lodged  in  the  same 
apartments  that  Marshal  Saxe  occupied,  to  have  the  royal  cooks  at 
ray  command  when  I  chose  to  dine  alone,  and  the  royal  coachman 
when  I  preferred  to  ride  alone ;  these  were  but  trifling  favors,' 

This  state  of  things  was  too  pleasant  to  last  long.  A  disgusting 
law-suit  in  which  Yoltaire  became  engaged  with  a  Jew  merchant,  for 
the  first  time  awakened  in  the  King's  minds  suspicions  of  his  integrity. 
The  Jew  accused  Voltaire  of  having  imposed  upon  him  with  false 
jewels,  and  although  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  in  the  philosopher's 
favor,  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  its  judgment  arose  more  from 
fear  of  the  King's  influence,  than  from  any  impression  on  the  minds 
of  th(!  Court  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  At  length  Voltaire  so  far 
fori^ot  himself  as  to  hold  intercourse  with  foreign  ambassadors,  in 
such  a  way  that  Frederick's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  ex- 
claimed :  '  I  shall  want  him  at  most  for  another  year ;  we  squeeze  the 
or:ingo,  and  then  throw  away  the  peel.'  The  King's  physician,  who 
hatc<l  the  supercilious  Frenchman,  did  not  forget  to  repeat  this  fine 
apotliegm,  an  apothegm  worthy,  as  the  philosopher  well  siud,  of  Dio- 
nysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

From  this  time  Voltaire  seems  to  have  looked  after  *  the  orange  peel' 
A  hitter  sarcasm  of  the  philosopher  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
oi)on  cause  of  rupture  ;  and  the  burning  of  one  of  Voltaire's  sarcastic 
poems  on  '  Maulpertuis,'  the  royal  notice  to  quit.  The  sarcasm  certainly 
had  a  serpent's  sting  about  it.  A  general  on  the  King's  staflT  called 
on  Voltaire  for  the  i)urpose  of  having  him  revise  a  poem  he  had  just 
completed  ;  at  the  same  time,  a  servant  arrived  with  one  of  the  King's 
poems  ready  for  revision,  when  Voltaire  dismissed  the  general  with 
this  severe  speech:  'My  dear  friend,  come  some  other  time;  don't 
you  see  your  master  has  just  sent  me  some  of  his  dirty  linen  ;  I  will 
wash  yours  afterwards.'  But  when  the  philosopher  from  his  windows 
at  his  lodgings  in  Berlin,  beheld  the  hangman  burning  one  of  his 
works  ignominiously  in  the  public  square,  he  could  not  brook  tmch 
unhoard-of  ignominy.  After  the  utterance  of  the  sarcasm  above  noted, 
the  King  appears  to  have  treated  him  publicly  with  contempt,  but  all 
this  he  could  bear ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  marked  contempt  pub- 
licly cast  upon  his  works,  that  he  packed  up  his  pension- warrant, 
order,  and  chamberlain's  gold  key  in  a  parcel,  which  he  sent  back  to 
the  King,  and  on  the  wrapper  of  the  parcel  wrotethese  lines: 

*  I  NOW  restore  each  token 

For  which  I  once  had  fondly  strove. 
As  one  whoso  heart  U  broken 
Returns  the  likeness  of  his  love.* 
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After  the  philosopher  left  Berlin,  he  took  refuge  at  Ferney,  near 
Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  which  he  only  left  to  have  a  brief  triumph  at 
Paris,  then  sink  into  the  tomb. 

^ans-Souci,  where  these  brief  hours  of  happiness  were  spent  by  Vol- 
taire, is  as  far  as  the  adornment  of  the  grounds  and  scenery  are  con- 
cerned, a  most  charming  spot.  The  views  round  Potsdam,  presenting 
as  they  do  bold  sheets  of  water  deeply  embosomed  within  shady 
groves,  with  rippling  streams  that  seem  to  sport  round  the  basis  of 
each  wooded  height,  form  certainly  a  most  delightful  oasis  amidst  the 
sandy  flats  of  Mark  Brandenburg.  From  the  time  when  Frederick 
first  came  to  reside  there,  the  princes  of  his  house  have  never  ceased 
to  heighten  the  charms  of  nature,  by  the  cherishing  and  ordering 
hand  of  art.  Grassy  lawns  encircle  the  town.  Palaces  and  villas  now 
adorn  both  hill  and  dale ;  exhilarating  and  refreshing  odors  are 
wafted  far  and  wide  on  the  zephyrs  :  but  the  palace  of  the  great  King 
remains  untouched  ;  and  to  this  day  recollections  of  him  seem  borne 
on  every  breeze  that  sweep  the  winding  terraces.  Frederick  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of '  Sans-Souci '  a  hidden,  deeper  meaning.  Be- 
side the  palace,  he  had  constructed  a  vault  which  was  one  day  to  re- 
ceive his  mortal  remains.  It  was  lined  with  marble,  and  its  purpose 
playfully  veiled  by  a  statue  of  Flora  reclining  on  a  polished  slab. 
This  vault,  of  the  existence  of  which  no  one  dreamed,  was,  properly 
speaking,  that  to  which  the  name  Sans-Souci  alluded.  He  once  men- 
tioned this  in  conversation  to  a  friend,  and  said,  alluding  to  this  vault : 
*  Quand  je  serai  la,  je  serai  Sans-Souci.'  From  the  windows  of  his  bed- 
chamber he  could  daily  gaze  upon  the  guardian  of  his  grave,  the  god- 
dess Flora. 

The  palace  buildings  are  rather  low,  and  built  in  the  most  uncouth 
style  of  architecture,  a  fault,  however,  rather  common  in  most  of  the 
Prussian  palaces.  In  the  rear  of  this  palace  is  a  semi-circular  colon- 
nade, within  which,  when  the  infirmities  of  his  last  sickness  pressed 
heavily  upon  him,  the  old  King  was  accustomed  to  take  exercise.  His 
decline  was  gradual  and  easy,  and  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  the 
natural  vigor  of  his  mind,  continuing  every  inch  a  king  to  the  last. 
One  day  to  his  favored  colonnade  the  old  monarch  was  brought  in  his 
arm-chair,  surrounded  by  his  favorite  dogs,  to  bask  in  the  sun.  '  I 
shall  be  nearer  to  him  by-and-by,'  said  the  dying  King  as  he  gazed 
toward  the  declining  luminary.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  had  gone  to 
the  land  of  departed  heroes.  A  few  days  more  the  iron  gates  swung 
open  to  let  his  cofiin  pass,  and  have  never  been  opened  since.  He 
sleeps  now  by  the  side  of  his  stern  old  father  in  the  plain  vault  behind 
the  still  plainer  pulpit  of  the  Garrison  Church  of  Potsdam.  On  each 
side  of  that  vault  hang  the  eagles  and  standards,  battered,  dented,  and 
torn  by  the'iron  hail  of  battle,  captured  from  the  French  by  the  Prus- 
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sians  at  Waterloo  —  a  most  fitting  retribution  and  atonement  to  the 
insulted  shade  of  their  great  hero,  whose  sword  Napoleon  carried  ofl^ 
on  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus,  wliere  it  had  rested  so  long.  When 
these  captive  standards  arc  pointed  out,  care  is  always  taken  to  make 
the  stranger  understand  that  thej  are  suspended  here  as  trophies  of 
the  vengeance  Prussia  took  upon  the  violator  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
grave  of  Fredenck  the  Great.  It  was  in  this  vault  that  William  of 
Prussia  and  Alexander  of  Russia,  grasping  hands  over  the  coffin  of 
Frederick,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  Qneen  Louise,  took 
the  solemn  oath  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  this  insult  to  Prus- 
sia  had  been  avenged.  How  faithfully  that  oath  was  kept!'  The 
bristling  lines  of  Bluoher's  heroes,  as  they  swept  on  over  the  half-lost 
field  of  Waterloo  to  Napoleon's  complete  overthrow,  most  significantly 
bear  witness. 


r.OVE-COlMDVITJNIN'a-S 

I. 

When  thou  art  by  my  side, 

Thine  arm  around  me  thrown. 
My  head  upon  thy  bosom, 

Thou  calling  me  thine  awriy 
Id  all  the  wide  old  earth, 

Beneath  the  glorious  sky 
No  maiden  is  so  blest, 

So  truly  blest  as  I. 

n. 

When  thou  art  by  my  side, 

A  cottage  or  a  palace 
Were  all  the  same  to  me. 

From  out  a  golden  chalioe^ 
Deep  draughts  of  love  and  hope^ 

With  lavish  hand,  and  free 
As  the  red  wine  can  flow, 

Is  poured  for  thee  and  me.         , 

in. 

When  thou  art  by  my  side, 

All  the  old  dreams  of  mine 
Fade  in  the  holy  light 

Of  love  like  the  Divine ; 
Fade  all  the  olden  dreams 

Of  fame  and  high  emprise, 
As  the  light  mist  at  morn 

Fades  from  the  sunoy  skiesw 

3ahm,  {IT,  F.,)  March,  ISdO. 
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Behold  the  mountain  monarch  on  his  throne 
Of  granite,  robed  in  mist,  and  crowned  with  light! 
The  sea,  which  sighs  forever  at  his  feet, 
Showers  kisses  on  him,  from  the  lips  of  shells, 
And  breaks  like  a  great  heart  upon  the  shore. 
Coquetting  clouds,  flushed  with  the  tints  of  morn, 
Fold  their  soft  arms  about  his  ample  neck, 
And  on  his  shoulders  weep  delicious  showers, 
While  he  like  a  stern  gallant  stands  unmoved. 

When  thunder  smites  him  with  a  lance  of  fire, 
When  hail,  shot  from  ice-batteries  in  the  clouds, 
Breaks  on  his  unprotected  head,  as  though 
The  sky  were  an  exploding  shell;  when  storms 
Assail  him  rudely  with  invisible  wings, 
And  tumble  avalanches  down  his  sides. 
Like  moons,  rolled  from  their  orbits  into  night ; 
He  leans  against  the  clouds,  and  quiet  looks 
Beyond  the  storm,  where  heaven  is  calm,  serene. 
Giant  of  earth !     Offspring  of  this  orb ! 
Upon  thy  rocky  pages,  let  me  read 
The  history  of  nature's  workmanship  ; 
Imperishable  records  of  the  past 
Are  chronicled  in  granite  here,  secure 
In  the  Great  Author's  own  chirography. 

I  will  ascend  this  stairway  of  the  sky, 
To  the  bald  peaks  where  eagles  build  their  nests. 
And  wild  goats  browse  amid  the  dangerous  crags. 

Thy  awful  shadow  chills  my  ardent  blood, 
And  haunts  the  valley  like  a  Titan  ghost. 
Up,  step  by  step,  I  slowly  wend  my  way. 
Until  I  reach  the  summit,  which  looks  down 
On  vales  below,  *  wide-spread  and  beautiful.' 

This  noble  mountain  lifts  me  from  the  world 
In  its  white  arms,  beyond  the  stooping  clouds, 
Where  I  can  freely  taste  the  virgin  air, 
Unstained  by  fevered  lips  and  foul-mouthed  tubes. 
The  ocean,  lashed  by  winds,  creeps  from  the  shore, 
Like  a  huge  monster,  bellowing  with  rage ; 
Torrents  unwind  from  shining  spools  of  hills. 
About  into  the  fertile  plain,  which  seems 
Another  sea,  whose  grassy  billows  mock 
The  undulations  of  the  adjacent  deep. 
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CoMPASY. 

Tins  is  a  rciimrkal)lc  book  for  the  things  said,  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
person  by  wliom  ;  although,  of  the  latter  wo  are  only  left  to  conjecture,  as  no 
nanui  is  given ;  yet  we  think  we  know  him.  His  individuality  Ls  too  marked, 
which  being  coniblended  with  the  healthful  geniality  of  a  large^soulcd  man,  and 
the  learning  of  a  thorough-bred  scholar,  to  those  who  have  had  opportunities,  it 
cannot  long  be  doubtful  to  whom  such  thoughts,  so  expressed,  belong.  The 
book  smacks  not  at  all  of  book-making,  but  is  written  from  a  full  mind.  It  is 
one  of  the  freshest  and  most  vigorous  which  the  press  of  the  present  day  has 
])r()(Iuced,  and  if  it  does  not  cause  a  sensation  in  the  literary  world  among  the 
more  educated  class  of  readers,  we  shall  be  surprised.  But  it  will  be  received 
with  difHTcnt  degrees  of  regard,  and  perhaps  with  a  few  back-banded  compK- 
mentM,  while  the  sour  and  acrimonious,  who  see  all  things  as  through  a  glass 
darkly,  will  turn  away  from  such  a  lively,  sparkling  current  of  thought,  becanso 
it  dances  under  the  bright  beams  of  the  author's  genius.  While  they  would  fidriy 
1k^  put  to  their  trumps  to  prore  a  single  statement  in  it  which  denies  what  is 
culled  orthcnlox,  yet,  not  to  have  the  conversation  all  one  way,  there  is  here  and 
there  something  to  startle  the  suspicions  of  very  suspicious  people,  and  make 
some  very  pious,  excellent  old  ladies  almost  tear  their  cap-strings.  The  mere 
dogmatist  may  not  be  pleased,  for  the  writer  of  this  volume  is  not  encased  in  a 
strait -jacket,  but  thinks  bodly  and  talks  freely,  as  one  would,  face  to  face  with 
a  friond  ;  and  if  we  have  eyes  to  see  and  a  heart  to  feel,  he  is  imbued  with  the 
largi'st,  freest,  noblest  spirit  of  humanity  and  Christian  philanthropy.  He  has 
no  st«>ry  to  tell,  it  is  true,  but  is  eminently  readable,  for  he  writes  most  forcible, 
idiomatic  Knglish,  is  never  dull  in  his  didactics,  never  twattles,  is  learned  with- 
out podantry,  and  although  the  topics  treated  are  so  diverse,  yet  there  is  a  nata- 
ral  consooutivonoss  from  first  to  last,  and  no  abrupt  transition.  Although  some 
think  this  biH»k  is  flavored  a  little  with  Sterse,  others  a  little  with  Southet,  we 
trace  little  similarity  and  must  call  it  sui  fftneris.    The  good  Doctor  Oldbam  ad- 
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mits  you  into  his  library,  and  a  choice  one  it  is;  makes  you  an  inmate,  for 
the  time  being,  of  his  family,  where  you  cannot  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  of  a  pure 
domestic  life ;  places  a  chair  for  you  as  a  guest  at  his  square-cornered,  oblong 
table,  where  you  may  listen  to  such  intellectual  converse  as  you  will  not  hear 
every  day ;  and  even  if  you  must  sometimes  protest  against  the  utterances  of  the 
excellent  philosopher,  you  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  made  a  happier  and  a 
wiser  man.  Next  to  being  bodily  present  in  that  mansion  at  Greystones,  which 
is  pictured  in  the  frontispiece,  and  a  ground-plan  of  which  is  afterward  given,  wo 
admire  to  have  the  privilege  of  reading  his  talks,  which  are  as  if  taken  down  on 
the  spot  by  some  stenographer,  so  genial,  fresh,  and  natural  are  they.  He  here 
discourses  of  the  starry  heavens.     Listen  to  him : 

*Tea  was  served  (as  it  always  is)  in  the  library,  at  a  little  table  near  the  bay-window. 
We  sat  lookinj^  out  upon  the  golden  sun-set,  and  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  horizon  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills  across  the  Hudson,  until  the  last  gleam  of  day-light  and  twilight  faded 
away.  But  it  would  not  be  true  to  say,  as  in  Coleridgb's  lackadaisical  (wilfuTlv  lacka- 
daisical) sonnet,  that  *  Eve  saddened  into  Night.'  For  the  night  was  any  thing  but  sad. 
The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  air  was  just  in  the  right  state  to  give  the  stars  the 
brightest  possible  twinkle,  as  they  came  out  one  after  another.  We  stepped  out  upon  tho 
lawn  to  get  a  larger  view  of  the  brilliont  sight.  The  whole  concave,  from  horizon  to 
welkin,  was  studded  with  glittering  lights. 

*  *  What  a  sight,*  said  tlie  Doctor;  *  so  glorious  yet  so  still !     How  silently  they  shine.* 

*  *  Not  without  voice,  though,'  replied  the  Professor. 

' '  What  though  in  solemn  Bilence  all 
Move  round  thU  dark  terrestrial  ball, 
What  though  no  real  vo  ce  nor  sound, 
Amtd  th'^se  radiant  orbs  be  found, 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice  — 
Forever  singing  as  they  shine : 
The  Hand  that  made  us  is  Divine.* 

*  *  That 's  grand,  is  n't  it  ?  That 's  the  old  Greek  idea  of  the  music  of  the  spheres  —  the 
divine  harmony  of  Ptthaooras.* 

*  *  Hardly  that,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  since  it  is  far  from  clear  that  the  Pythagorean  music 
of  the  spheres  —  which  was  a  mathematical  harmony  of  numbers  —  had  any  thing  but  an 
impersonal  principle  for  the  ultimate  law  of  the  universe,  or  rather  for  the  ground  out  of 
which  it  was  evolved  in  a  purely  necessary  way :  which  would  not  be  a  very  orthodox 
idea  of  Gh)D  according  to  Addison's  view  of  the  matter.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  but  this 
idea  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  which  comes  from  the  harmony  of  the  heavenly  motions, 
is  very  old  ;  and  it  is  as  poetic  and  beautiful  as  it  is  old. 

*  '  llut  who  has  expressed  it  like  Shakspkabk  in  that  moon-light  scene  in  the  '  Merchant 
of  Venice :' 

*  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  Inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There  'a  not  the  smallest  star  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  In  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  yoang-eyed  cberubims : 
Such  harmony  is  In  Immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vestare  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.' 

*  *  That  *s  finer  than  your  verses,  grand  as  they  are.* 

*  '  Why,  I  recollect  now,'  said  the  Professor ;  *  that  Doctor  Vox,  in  his  celebrated  lecture 
on  the  Cavalier^  introduced  both  those  passages,  and  praised  the  latter  as  the  finest.' 

*  *  Yes,'  replied  the  Doctor,  '  I  recited  them  to  him  one  day  as  we  were  speaking  of 
something  that  led  me  to  think  of  them  and  put  them  in  contrast.  '  Grand ! '  said  Doctor 
Vox.  ' I  11  bring  them  into  my  lecture  on  me  Cavalier*  I  heard  him  repeat  his  lecture 
afterward,  and  found  he  had  brought  them  in.  Their  logical  connection  with  his  subject 
was  not  remarkably  strict,  but  they  were  delivered  with  an  air,  and  made  a  good  rhetori- 
cal point  that  told  well. 

*  •  JBut  what  exquisite  grace,  what  simple  idiomatic  perfection  of  language,  in  that  pas- 
sage of  SnAKSPKARK's !  What  a  picture  it  presents  to  the  mind's  eye ;  and  what  a  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  word-pictures  over  form  and  color-pictures,  or  rather,  I  ougot  to 
say,  of  the  wider  reach  and  greater  variety  of  the  power  of  words  for  the  expression  of  the 
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conceptions  which  the  poetic  imagination  gives  form  to :  yet  the  secret  of  their  power  in 
the  use  of  them  is  ever  in  using  them  as  Shakspbabb  does  —  not  as  something  One  in' 
themselves,  but  merely  as  instruments  of  expression,  and  the  simpler  the  better,  so  thej 
be  fitly  chosen  ;  and  who  chooses  them  like  Shakspkark  ?  Words  I  Wonderfol  things 
are  words  —  half-spirit,  half-sense,  so  flexible,  so  various  in  their  power!  The  Ppet  can 
body  forth  to  the  fancy  or  to  the  imaginative  faculty  in  words  almost  ererr  thing  the 
sculptor  or  the  painter  can  in  form  and  color,  and  a  great  deal  that  form  and  color  cannot 
embody.  What  painter  could  give  adequate  form  to  the  picture  that  Shakspbabb  in  these 
words  puts  before  the  mind's  eye? ' 

*  *  But  sculpture  and  painting  can  sometimes  do  more  than  poetry  can  do,'  said  the  Pro- 
fessor; *  they  can  give  us  al  a  glance,  vividly  and  perfectly,  many  things  which  words 
can  only  imperfectly  express,  and  that  not  merely  delicate  varieties  of  outline  and  light 
and  shade,  but  also  thereby  of  moral  expression,  for  instance,  of  a  countenance/ 

*'  True,'  replied  the  Doctor,  *  and  it  is  another  advantage  of  sculpture  and  painting  (as 
also  of  music)  that  they  are,  as  my  friend  Weir  says,  more  catholic  arts,  in  one  point  of 
view  —  their  Uiivjunfje  is  universal';  they  not  only  speak  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  hnmmnitjr 
every  where  in  the  matter  of  what  they  speak,  (which  all  art  does,)  but  their  language  is 
one  that  is  read  and  understood  alike  by  the  people  of  all  dififerent  nations  and  tongues. 

*  *  Still  the  proper  effect  of  true  art  is  rather  to  suggest  the  ideal  to  the  mind's  eve,  than 
to  reproduce  the  actual  to  the  eye  of  sense ;  and  besides,  the  poet,  in  embodying  nia  con- 
ceptions of  action  or  passion,  thought  or  sentiment,  is  not  limited  liko  the  painter  and 
sculptor,  to  some  fixed  point  in  space  and  to  some  indivisible  moment  of  time;  and  so  I 
speaK  of  poetry  as  having  a  wider  reach  and  greater  variety  of  power  than  the  other  arts. 
But  I  intend  nothing  invidious.  All  the  arts  are  alike  in  their  object,  the  expression  of 
the  beautiful ;  they  are  heterogeneous  in  their  means  of  expression,  and  so  in  some  re- 
spects cannot  be  justly  put  into  comparison  :  heterof/enea  non  sunt  cqmparanda;  a  lily  can- 
not be  said  to  be  whiter  than  a  rose  is  sweet.  I  am  sure,  however,  you  will  agree  with 
mo  in  saying  that  no  minter  can  paint  the  picture  which  those  words  of  Siiakspkarb  paint 
fur  the  mind's  eye.  The  listening  cherubs  —  form  and  color  might  picture  them;  but 
that  would  be  fur  from  telling  the  whole  story.' 

*  *  I  think  you  are  right,'  said  the  Professor. 

'  Mrs.  Oldham  had  remained  behind  a  moment  or  two  when  we  came  out.  She  is  liaUe 
to  neuralgia,  and  was  afraid  to  be  out,  even  on  such  a  dry  warm  evening  as  this,  without 


you  as  the  sky  presents!    If  you  must  speculate,  let  it  be  about  the  stars.    Think  of 
them  — such  a  multitude  of  worlds.* 

*  *  There  are  as  many  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator/  said  the  Doctor,  '  which  we 
never  see ;  and  the  dwellers  on  that  side  never  see  ours ;  and  from  both  us  and  them  the 
sun  hides  more  by  day  than  the  night  reveals.* 

*  *  Then  to  think  of  Ihem,*  said  Mrs.  Oldham,  *  as  such  great  worlds  hanging  on  nothiD^ 
and  moving  about  in  such  vast  circles — so  far  from  us  that  the  light  (though  moringat 
the  rate  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miles  a  second)  takes  nearly  three  years  to  gn  to 
us  from  the  nearest  fixed  star!    I  was  reading  about  it  to-day.' 

*  *  Where  is  that  star? '  asked  the  Professor. 

*  *  There  it  is,'  said  the  Doctor;  pointing  to  it.  *  It  is  the  brightest  of  those  stars  in  the 
constellation  called  Centaur.  And  look,  there  is  another  star  of  the  first  manitnde^in 
the  constellation  Ltra  —  that  very  bright  star;  it  is  called  Vega,  and  is  so  far  off  that  it 
takes  twelve  years  for  a  ray  of  liglit  from  it  to  reach  pur  eyes.' 

*  *  And  how  far  would  that  make  it  from  us  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Oldham. 

*  *  More  than  seventy  billions  of  miles,'  replied  the  Doctor.  *  But  the  light  fh>m  a  star 
of  the  sixth  magnitude  is  ninety -six  years  in  coming  to  us,  and  is  nearly  six  hundred 
billions  of  miles  distant ;  and  from  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude  (seen  only  by  a  tele- 
scope) the  light  is  four  thousand  years  on  its  way  to  us,  and  has  to  travel  twenty-four 
thousand  billion  miles.' 

'  '  And  beyond  that  you  suppose  still  other  worlds  which  no  telescope  can  reach;  don't 
you  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Oldham. 

*  *  Yes,  a  billion  billion  miles  beyond  the  farthest  star  which  we  behold,  there  are  doubt- 
less other  worlds  and  systems  —  and  so  outward  and  outward  —  worlds  upon  worlds,  sys- 
tems upon  systems.' 

*  *  Husband,  where  does  the  universe  end  ?  * 

*  *  No  where,  mv  dear.' 
**  Is  infinitude  filled?* 

*  *  Yes  and  no.' 
«  *  Why  yes  ?  » 

'  *  We  cannot  but  think  of  that  which  we  behold  as  a  part  and  a  type  of  that  which 
exists  in  the  infinite  abyss  beyond  our  view.' 
**Whyno?'   , 
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*  *  Because  the  infinite  is  infinite,  and  no  sum  of  finites  can  eaual  it.' 

*  *  Are  those  worlds  inhabited,  do  you  think  ? '  asked  the  Professor. 
'  *  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,'  replied  the  Doctor. 

*  *l  read  a  very  profound  and  learned  book,'  said  the  Professor,  'that  came  out  three 
or  four  years  ago,  going  to  prove  the  contrary,  or,  at  least,  that  there  is  do  good  reason 
for  the  common  faith/ 

*  *  And  it  proved  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,'  said  the  Doctor ;  *  all  it  proved  was, 
what  every  Dod^  knew  before — that  the  dwellers  in  those  heavenly  bodies  must  be 
ditferentiv  constituted  from  those  that  live  on  our  earth  in  order  to  exist  there :  and  so, 
because  tiiere  can  be  no  human  dwellers  there,  the  author  inferred  that  there  are  none  at 
all  —  an  irresistible  inference,  indeed,  provided  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  God  could  not 
make  living  and  rational  creatures  adapted  to  those  worlds  as  easily  as  Hk  has  done  so 
here ;  which  is  a  principle  the  writer  does  not  prove  and  which  I  do  not  grant,  so  his  argu- 
ment goes  for  nothing  with  me:  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  God  has  filled  our 
earth  so  full  of  various  forms  of  life  adapted  to  such  opposite  conditions,  is  a  presumption 
Us  has  done  the  like  in  the  other  worlds.  It  is  repuznant  to  my  mind  to  suppose  that  our 
little  globe  is  the  only  abode  of  reasonable  beings ;  I  the  rather  believe  that  the  countless 
myriads  of  orbs  that  roll  in  the  boundless  depths  of  space,  are  full  of  dwellers  of  like  order 
and  many  probably  of  higher  degree  than  those  that  inhabit  our  earth.' 

*  *  And  to  think,  husband,  that  Hb  who  made  all  those  worlds  and  filled  them  with 
dwellers,  should  watch  over  and  care  for  each  individual  of  us  all,  with  that  constant 
special  care  Ha  bids  us  believe  Uk  does.' 

*  *  Costs  Him  nothing,  mv  dear ;  it  is  as  easy  as  if  the  universe  were  a  twenty-acre  lot, 
and  you  and  I  the  only  children  of  His  care.' 

*  '  But  why  suppose  such  minute  individual  care?'  said  Professor  Clare. 

'  *  Because,'  replied  the  Doctor,  *  it  is  best  to  consider  God  as  at  least  equally  as  good  as 
a  good  earthly  father.' 

'  '  Let  us  go  in,'  said  Mrs.  Oldham.' 

One  other  selection  will  suffice  to  give  our  readers  a  smack  of  the  book,  which 
is  not  a  very  large  one.  The  Doctor  visits  Mrs.  Rossville^s  school,  and  tells  his 
wife  what  he  said  to  the  little  folks  there. 

*  *  I  HAVB  been  up  to  Mrs.  Rossvillr's  school,'  said  the  Doctor  to  bis  wife  one  evening. 
'  It  was  a  sort  of  anniversary,  when  the  children  get  each  a  present  of  some  nice  book 
suitable  to  their  age  and  intelligence.  Why,  Mrs.  Rossvillk  and  the  other  ladies  have 
gathered  together  more  than  sixty  children,  in  that  outlying  district,  who  would  other- 
wise be  very  poorly  off  for  needful  instruction.' 

' '  What  dia  you  say  to  the  children,  husband  ? ' 

*  *  Well,  I  dare  say  it  would  have  seemed  very  queer  talk  to  many  persons ;  it  would 
have  made  Mr.  Grim  look  more  grim,  and  Miss  raiM  more  prim,  if  they  had  been  there. 
But  I  told  the  children  I  was  glad  to  see  them  so  glad  about  their  books;  that  children 
did  not  formerlv  have  so  many  books  as  they  have  now,  but  I  was  not  sure  they  were  any 
the  worse  off;  for  the  few  they  had  were  better  read,  and  so  did  them  more  good ;  while 
now  they  had  so  many  there  was  danger  they  would  read  more  than  they  could  read  in  a 
way  to  make  their  minds  grow ;  that  it  was  a  great  deal  better  to  read  a  few  books  over 
and  over,  again  and  again,  than  to  run  hastily  through  a  great  many ;  and,  besides,  there 
were  a  great  many  books  for  children  now-a-days,  written  with  a  very  good  intention,  that 
were  very  poor  stuff —  not  half  so  good  for  them  as  some  of  those  old  ones  which  some 
very  wise  people  now  think  so  foolish :  that  *  Mother  Goose's  Melodies,'  and  *  Cock  Robin,' 
and  <  Jack  o'  the  Bean-Stalk,'  and  <  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,'  and  '  Cinderella,'  and  <  Beauty 


wise  modern  books  could  make  up  for  the  want  of;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  them  among 
their  books ;  though  some  of  the  new  books  were  indeed  as  wise  and  good  for  them  as  any 
thing  that  could  possibly  be  imagined ;  such  as  *  Hans  Andersen's  Stories,'  and  '  Master- 
man  Ready,'  and  the  '  Settlers  in  Canada,'  and  '  Sir  Edward  Seward's  Narrative,'  and  that 
exquisite  uttle  book,  *  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,'  and  other  equally  beautiful  stories  by 
the  same  hand,  and  the  '  Boy  Missionary,'  and  the  '  Ministering  Children,'  and  some  oth- 
ers that  I  could  name,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  them  among  the  books  to-day  ;  only  this  thej 
must  remember,  that  the  more  they  read  such  books  as  the  last  two,  the  more  dead  their 
consciences  would  become,  and  the  harder  their  hearts,  if  they  did  not  try  in  some  way, 
according  to  their  opportunities,  to  imitate  the  good  examples  which  touched  their  tender 
feelings  so  deeply ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  they  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  books  as 
*  Professor  Savetbought's  Truth  Brought  Down,'  his  *  Philosophy  Made  Easy,'  and  *  Great 
Things  Made  Small;  nor  with  Mr.  Sillkt's  series :  the  *  Child's  Book  of  Physiology,'  of 
'Natural  Theology,'  and  the  rest;  nor  with  'Mrs.  Softlj's  Childish  Hymns;*'  nor  *Mrs. 
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Scarem*3  Aw^fulncss  of  iDfant  Sin/  and  '  Sad  Fate  of  the  Little  Sabbath-Breakers/  nor '  Mi$3 
Sharp's  Profitableness  of  Piety/  showing  the  wisdom  of  serving  God  because  Ht  pays 
beHcr  than  the  Evil  One  ;  that  they  must  n^ver  look  into  those  books  ;_aDd,  in  fine,  they 
must  speak  the  truth,  obey  their  parents,  love  their  brothers  and  aisters^  be  kind  to  every 
body,  say  their  prayers,  and  remember  always  that  they  were  God's  children  and  not  tbe 
devil's;  and  that  God  luved  to  see  them  play  if  they  played  fair,  and  loved  to  have  them 
have  a  good  time  playing  as  often  as  they  could  get  it,  provided  they  did  not  neglect  any 
dutv  or  do  any  thing 'wrong ;  that  they  should  always  try  to  do  right  Decause  it  was  rh^bt, 
and  not  merely  fur  any  thing  they  might  hope  to  gain  by  it,  whether  from  God  or  from 
others ;  and  never  to  do  wrong  because  it  was  wrong,  and  not  merely  from  fear  of  what 
might  come  of  it  either  here  or  hereafter;  that  the  good  Lord  loved  them  dearly,  and  had 
not  a  thought  or  a  wish  about  them,  but  to  have  them  good,  and  happy  here  and  forever, 
and  they  should  therefore  live  as  His  dear  children,  andtry  to  please lliM  out  of  love ;  that 
they  could  not  be  good  without  IIis  help,  any  more  than  they  could  lift  themselves  over 
the  river  in  a  basket;  that  it  was  sometimes  hard  to  be  good,  harder  for  some  than  for 
others,  because  their  nature  was  not  as  favorable,  (^some  being  naturally  more  prone  than 
others  to  get  angrv  or  out  of  patience,  or  to  be  sullen  or  resentful,  or  vain,  or  proud,  or 
selfish  and  self-willed,  or  idle  and  unsteady,)  but  Goo  did  not  think  any  the  worse  of  them 
on  that  account,  provided  they  honestly  tried  to  be  good  ;  indeed,  the  harder  they  found 
it,  the  more  Gou  was  pleased  with  them,. if  only  they  tried  the  more  eamcstiv;  and  thcv 
must  not  be  discouraged,  or  afraid  of  God,  if  they  should  sometimes  stumble  and  fdil 
into  wrong,  (as  most  likelv  they  would,)  but  be  suVry,  and  keep  on  striving  to  do  right, 
and  be  sure  that  Cion  would  then  love  them  just  as  tenderly,  and  forgive  them,  and  make 
all  allowance  for  them,  just  as  loving  fathers  and  mothers  always  do,  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly succeed  at  last,  for  God's  good  Spirit  was  in  all  their  hearts  to  help  every  one  to 
become  good  that  honestly  tried,  and  kept  on  trying. 

*  *  There,  Mrs.  Oldham,  that  is  the  substance  of  my  talk  to  the  little  folks ;  not  a  phono- 
graphic record,  but  a  pretty  fair  report ;  and  how  do  you  like  it  V  ' 

• '  I  think  it  is  very  good,'  said  she,  *  but  it  sounds  very  ditlcrent  from  Mr.  Grtx's  preach- 
ing, lie  speaks  of  Goo  in  such  a  way  as  to  frighten  children  from  trusting  Him,  and  so 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  love  IIim  ;  they  cannot  help  thinking  of  UiM  as  austere^ 
morose,  ana  terribly  strict  —  a  foe  to  all  innocent  mirth  and  merriment.* 

' '  It  is  all  along  of  his  mistaken  notions  of  goodness,'  replied  the  Doctor,  'and  partly  of 
his  natural  temper,  and  partly  of  his  unhappy  instruction,  that  he  has  such  mistaken  no- 
tions.  He  mistakes  sanctimony  for  saintliness,  strictness  for  religiousnesa ;  and  so  it  is 
nothing  strange  he  should  have  a  God  after  the  fashion  of  such  ideas.  Ilia  war  of 
representing  God  was  once  characterized  by  one  of  a  company  of  soldiers,  after  I  had 
been  speukmg  to  tliem  of  Goo's  love  for  thein  notwithstandim^  the  low  rank  they  held  in 
the  estimation  of  men,  and  however  deeply  they  might  have  fallen  in  moral  degradation. 
The  man  thanked  me  for  what  I  had  said,  observing  that  most  of  those  who  preached  Co 
them,  spoke  as  if  Christ  might  be  their  friend,  but  they  must  beware  of  God. 

'  *  I  told  him  I  was  sorry  they  should  ever  be  so  taught.  ^ 

*  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  they  make  God  a  /hlice  St-n/e^nt/* 

* '  That  was  the  poor  fellow's  owu  title  and  function  at  the  post  where  his  troop  was 
stationed.' 

*  What  is  the  function  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Oldhax. 

'  *  To  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  men,  and  bring  them  up  for  punishment  for  all  ne- 
glect or  infraction  of  orders,'  replied  the  Doctor. 

* '  But  how  good  God  is.  At  tirst  thought  it  would  seem  one  of  the  moumfullest  thinjgi 
in  the  world  that  the  little  folks  should  be  deprived  of  the  sweet  influence  of  right  m- 
st ruction ;  the  blessed  sense  that  they  are  Goo  s  dearly  loved  children,  and  subjected  to 
such  teaching  as  Mr.  G  rim's  ;  made  to  think  themselves  the  children  of  the  Evil  One,  and 
sure  to  fall  into  his  clutches  at  the  last,  unless  they  happen  to  be  among  the  elect,  which  it 
is  ten  to  one  they  were  not.  One  would  think  their  young  life  would  be  overshadowed  and 
chilled  to  its  very  centre,  by  the  great  black  horror  of  such  a  creed.  But  God  takes  care 
it  shall  not  be  so.  If  you  chance  to  come  upon  a  troop  of  those  little  ones  out  of  doors 
at  school  recess,  you  will  see  them  running,  and  scampering,  and  kicking  up  their  heels 
like  young  colts"  let  loose,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  merry  ring  of  their  shouts  and 
laughter.  A  strange  spectacle  and  a  frightful  one  —  in  a  right  logical  consideration  of 
the  creed  thev  are  taugtit —  to  see  the  doomed  little  wretches  so  joyous  and  thoughtless 
amidst  the  terrific  chances  of  their  fate]  But  God,  the  true  loving  Gon,  is  stronger  in 
their  hearts  than  their  Catechism,  setting  forth  a  God  worse  than  none,  by  all  the  difier- 
encc  between  a  bad  one  and  none.  Let  us  rejoice  it  is  so.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  such 
unwholesome  instructions  enter  so  little  into  the  life-circulation  of  children's  hearta, 
but  roll  off.  for  the  most  part,  like  the  little  pellets  of  hail  from  the  windows,  without  any 
adhesion  at  all.* 

* '  But,  husband,  do  you  think  that  the  parents  and  elders  really  hold  any  such  terrible 
doctrines?' 

*  *  Well,  they  think  they  do ;  some  of  them  only  think  they  do,  but  in  reality  do  not ; 
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they  bold  only  the  words;  some  perhaps  hold  the  doctrines,  but  without  seeing  or  belieir- 
iug  in  the  consequences.  Which  is  another  blessed  thing.  Then,  too,  beine  fathers  and 
mothers  has  a  wonderful  influence :  it  is  one  of  God's  contrivances  in  behalf  of  little 
children.  He  takes  care  that  there  shall  be  a  blessed  inconsistency  between  a  mother's 
head  and  a  mother's  heart,  between  a  father's  creed  and  a  father's  lore:  and  so  through 
God's  love  in  them  and  their  parent's  love  surrounding  them,  the  little  ones  get  a  chance 
for  a  joyous  childhood,  unless  in  the  midst  of  very  unhappy  outward  circumstances.  Oh ! 
when  will  all  those  be  friendly  ?  I  never  think  of  the  social  life  of  highly  civilized  na- 
tions, with  so  much  sorrow  fur  its  evils  in  any  of  its  other  relations,  as  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  unfolding  of  childhood.' 

•  •••••• 

'Mrs.  Oldham  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  in  silence,  her  scissors  busily  running  in 
and  out  the  indented  edge  of  a  collar  she  was  trimming  for  Lillt.  Fred  and  his  sister 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  each  absorbed  in  reading,  the  one  *  Ivanhoe,'  the  other 
Miss  Yonge's  beautiful  tale  of  'Heart  s  Ease.*  The  Doctor  was  looking  over  the  news- 
paper. 

*  •  Husband,*  said  Mrs.  Oldham  at  length,  casting  her  eyes  upon  the  children,  *  how  dif- 
ferent the  feeling  among  good  people  now  from  what  it  used  to  be  about  novels  and  works 
of  tiction.* 

*  *  Ves,*  replied  the  Doctor,  *  they  did  not  understand,  in  the  days  of  your  grandmother, 
that  it  is  through  the  world  of  tiction  children  tirst  enter  into  the  divine  and  eternal 
world.' 

*  'Dear  me!  husband,  I  am  afraid  I  do  n't  understand  you,*  returned  his  wife. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  ;  I  was  absurdly  transcendental  in  phrase.  I  mean  that  it 
is  from  true  tiction,  from  the  living  products  of  the  creative,  imagination,  children  get 
their  first  ideas  of  the  wonderful,  of  a  world  out  of  nature,  the  supernatural  and  divine. 
True  and  pure  tiction  is  the  purest  truth,  the  natural  and  necessary  aliment  fortheyoung 
imagination,  through  the  quickening  of  which  faculty  alone  the  other  faculties  of  mind 
and  heart  are  best  unfolded,  even  if  they  can  be  at  all  unfolded  in  any  other  way.* 

*  *  A  sad  time  then,  in  those  old  days,  for  the  unfolding  of  the  young  mind  and  heart,' 
said  Mrs.  Oldham  ;  '  almost  a  hopele.sji  case.* 

'  *  So  one  would  say  at  tirst  thought,*  replied  the  Doctor;  '  but  God  watches  over  the  lit- 
tle ones.  Hb  contrives  compensations  and  protections  where  they  are  concerned.  He 
does  not  let  monstrous  doctrines  and  pious  absurdities  of  prejudice  altogether  prevail 
over  common-sense  and  the  impulses  of  love  in  parents*  hearts. 

*  *  In  those  days  children  were  indeed  made  to  study  the  *  Westminster  Catechism '  for 
their  Sunday  (or  as  they  called  it  Sabbath)  lessons.  •  Robinson  Crusoe '  would  have  been 
much  better  Sunday  reading  for  them ;  the^  would  really  have  gotten  something  from  it ; 
something  good  and  quickening  to  true  religious  feeling  in  their  hearts.  But  then,  God 
be  thanked,  neither  the  children  nor,  for  the  most  part,  their  parents  understood  the  Cat- 
echism: so  the  harm  was  small;  rather  in  the  good  they  did  not  get  than  in  the  harm 
they  did. 

"But  (as  I  said")  there  were  compensations  for  the  little  people.  For  the  younger  ones 
the  primer,  whicn  contained  the  catechism,  contained  many  things  besides ;  things 
that  young  and  healthy  minds  could  contrive  to  grow  upon.  There  was  that  wonderful 
alphabet  with  its  picture  and  couplet  of  verses  to  each  letter,  of  which  I  remember  notli- 
ing  bad  but  the  opening : 

*  Iv  Adam's  Fall, 
We  Binned 'all. 

*  This  might  have  done  the  children  harm  if  they  had  understood  and  believed,  or  tried 
to  believe  the  meaning  it  was  framed  to  convey,  or  at  least  it  might  have  perplexed  and 
troubled  their  young  thoughts.  But  I  do  n't  think  they  got  any  insight  of  that  meaning, 
and  so  no  harm ;  nor  would  they,  I  think,  if  the  couplet  had  been  turned  into  a  quatrain 
by  adding,  what  might  with  equal  truth  be  added  : 

*  Is  Caiw  his  Murthur, 
We  sinned  further.' 

* '  There  too  was  the  moving  ballad  of  the  burning  of  John  Rogers,  and  the  still  more 
moving  picture  of  his  wife  and  nine  small  children  around  him  at  the  stake;  the  child- 
ren's heads  going  down  just  like  the  steps  of  stairs  from  biggest  to  least,  except  the 
littlest  one  that  was  carried  at  the  mother's  breast.  Other  things  there  were  too  in  that 
primer  which  (without  any  purpose  or  consciousness,  you  may  be  sure,  on  the  part  of  its 
makers)  had  the  genial  effect  of  good  fiction  on  the  childish  mind  and  heart. 

* '  Then,  too,  the  children,  both  younger  and  older,  had  the  range  of  the  Bible,  perhaps 
the  groat  Family  Bible,  containing  sometimes  most  remarkable  wood-cuts  or  engravings, 
and  even  perhaps  the  Apocrypha,  a  marvellous  addition  to  their  treasures,  although  some 
of  them  were  not  allowed  to  read  it  on  the  Sabbath.    The  Bible !  full  of  stories,  all  nov- 
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eiR  and  talcs  to  children,  some  of  them  indeed  not  so  suitable  and  salutary  for  children  as 
'  Robinson  Crusoe '  and  other  novels  that  might  be  named,  but  very  many  of  them  of  such 
beauty  and  interest  as  no  other  book  can  surpass :  the  stories  of  Jobkph  ;  of  Rcth  ;  of  lit- 
tle Samubi,;  of  David  and  Gouath;  of  Daniel;  of  Jonah;  and  those  parables  of  our 
Lord,  the  '  Good  Samaritan/  and  the  '  Prodigal  Son/  which  make  little  people's  eves  fill 
up  and  run  over  with  sympathetic  tears,  so  much  do  they  quicken  the  imaginative  faculty 
and  touch  the  heart. 

*  *  Then  for  week-days  there  was  the  blessed  nonsense  of  '  Mother  Goose's  Melodies, 
which  the  good  Lord  (I  cannot  but  think)  took  special  care,  through  his  hold  on  the  in- 
stincts of  mothers'  heart*),  that  no  black  doctrines  of  predestination  and  decrees,  and  no 
puritanical  sourness  of  sanctimony  should  deprive  the  little  ones  of;  and  as  they  grew 
Digger,  there  were '  j£sop'fl  Fables,  with  those  wonderful  wood-cuts,  in  the  speUinK-books, 
where  were  stories  too,  such  as  the  story  of  Poor  Joseph  (who  had  so  many  children  to 
feed  and  so  little  to  feed  them  with)  and  his  little  boy,  who  thought  he  would  not  eat  his 
share  of  the  bread,  but  die  and  go  to  God,  that  there  might  be  more  for  his  brothers  and 
sisters ;  a  story  that  has  drawn  many  a  tear  from  many  eyes ;  and  other  stories,  more 
than  I  can  mention  ;  all  of  them  novels  and  tales  and  romances  to  the  youn^.  Besides 
this,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  special  *  dispensation  of  Providence'  in  tavor  of  the 
young,  it  almost  always  happened,  in  sonic  mysterious  way,  by  nobody's  procurement  in 
particular,  there  went  circulating  through  every  neighborhood,  stray  copies  of 'Cinder- 
ella, or  the  Glass  Slipper,'  *  Beautv  und  the  Beast,'  the  '  Transformation  of  Indus/  'Alad- 
din's Wonderful  Lamp,'  and  '  Sin'bad's  Voyages,'  which  somehow  the  pious  fathers  and 
mothers  failed  to  see  belonged  to  the  class  of  books  prohibited;  and  so  the  little  ones  got 
those  ideas  of  the  wonderful  and  supernatural  which,  entering  the  childish  mind  throogh 
the  imagination,  in  the  garb  of  fiction,  prepare  it  for  divine  eternal  truths.  Then  too, 
God  be  thanked,  there  we;*e  but  few  children,  in  New-England  at  least,  that  did  not  in 
some  way,  through  His  contrivance,  get  hold  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  most  fascinating 
of  human  books  to  children  at  a  proper  age  ;  of  the  reading  whereof  observant  persons 
would  '^  " 
tie 
whO 

' '  So  it  may  be  seen  what  providences  ancf  what  compensations  there' were  for  children 
in  those  days  when  story-books  were  few,  and  good  people's  thoughts  restrictire  and 
austere.* ' 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  it  upon  the  Doctor  to  write  another  Tolume  to 
be  the  companion  of  this,  which  will  have  many  admirers.  We  stand  in  the 
attitude  of  *  Oliver  a.sking  for  more.'  Good,  genial  Doctor  OLDnAM,  open  the 
doors  of  your  snug  library  again,  and  discourse,  de  omnibus  rebiu  etquihtudam 
aliisj  although  you  do  not  do  justice  to  yoiu-solf  in  that  motto,  for  it  might  ap- 
ply to  the  rambling,  incoherent  talk  of  the  prolix,  but  not  to  your  own  '  aU- 
hang-togcther-ness. ' 


IIarprr'r  Grrrk  and  Lattx  Texts.    Cheap,  accurate,  and  elegant  Editions,  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Students,  carefully  reprinted  from  the  best  Editions. 

noBATius  EX  Recbnsione.    A.  J.  Maclbank,  A.m.    18mo.    Flexible  binding. 

jEschyli  s  Kx  NovissiMA  Recensioxe.    F.  a.  Palet,  A.m.    18mo.    Flexible  binding. 

These  arc  exquisite  editions,  with  red-edged  leaves,  suitable  to  hold  in  the 
hand  or  carry  in  the  pocket     AVo  have  applied  in  vain  at  the  booksellers  for 
edition  of  *  Erasmus.'    Will  not  the  Harpers  supply  that  want  f 
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Undertow  of  a  Tradi-Wixd  Scrf.  Bv  George  H.  Clark.  In  one  Volume :  pp.  200. 
Hartford,  Connecticut :  Charles  G.  Ctekr,  Publisher :  Messrs.  Case,  Lockwooo  ako 
Com  PANT,  Printers :  1860. 

Seldom  are  we  called  upon  to  welcome  a  more  beautiful  volume  from  any 
American  press  than  the  present :  nor  indeed  can  we  truly  afBrm  that  any  issue 
from  the  London  press,  which  has  come  under  our  notice,  is  its  superior  in  re- 
spect of  beautiful  externals.  The  paper  is  fine,  thick,  and  delicately  tinted,  after 
the  style  of  the  elegant  English  edition  of  Longfellow*s  poems :  the  printing  is 
upon  types  large,  clear,  and  open,  the  whole  smoothly  pressed,  with  a  margin  so 
liberal  that  the  page  has  truly  an  imperial  look.  Thus  much  we  feel  Jn  duty 
bound  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  printers  of  the  work :  nor  are  the  internal  fea- 
tures of  the  book  less  marked  and  transcendent.  Very  many  of  the  poems,  in- 
deed much  the  largest  portion  of  them,  were  contributed  originally  to  oiur  pages ; 
and  whether  as  appearing  from  the  pen  of  *  John  Honeywell,*  or  from  the  quill 
of  George  H.  Clark,  they  never  failed  to  be  warmly  welcomed  by  our  readers. 
As  a  writer  of  humorous  verse,  we  hardly  know  Mr.  Clark's  superior  among 
the  several  American  writers  who  are  eminent  in  that  department  of  poetry. 
His  wit  sparkles  like  Hood's,  while  his  rhythm  is  as  mellifluous  as  that  of  Holmes, 
and  his  *  sly  insinuations '  are  as  effective  and  adroit  as  those  of  Saxe  ;  yet  is  he 
entirely  original :  his  style  being  entirely  his  own,  *  and  nobody  else's.  But  to 
our  mind  the  pathos  of  certain  of  his  poems  is  even  more  remarkable,  and  inex- 
pressibly winning.  Read  the  subjoined,  as  one  example.  The  lines  seem  actu- 
ally to  sob  with  emotion ;  and  our  word  for  it,  tears  accompanied  the  composition 
of  every  stanza  which  it  contains : 


*  0  SOFTLY  blows  the  southern  breeze, 

Beneath  the  window-blind, 
And  plumes  its  winnowing  wings  for  one 

It  never  more  may  find. 
The  birdlinff  that  you  seek,  0  wind  I 

In  your  ^olean  play. 
Some  wondering  seraph,  stooping,  saw, 

And  bore  to  Heaven  away. 

*  You  took  your  flight,  0  southern  breeze ! 

When  Summer^  sheaves  were  bent. 
And  there  was  sorrowing  round  my  hearth 

When  your  sweet  jovance  went ; 
Ah  !  little  did  I  know  how  much 

Of  happiness  was  left. 
Until  of  that  new  love  of  ours 

My  sad  home  was  bereft. 

*  He  went  when  Autumn's  golden  light 

The  glowing  world  o'erspread. 
And  left  behind  a  ni^ht  of  gloom 

And  rayless  dark  instead. 
Life  was  not  life  to  me,  unless 

His  presence  formed  a  part. 
For  he  was  the  irradiate  light 

And  day-spring  of  my  heart. 


'  At  sound  of  my  familiar  step 

How  brightened  all  his  looks ; 
Down  went  the  playthings,  and  away 

Wei^t  all  his  pictured  books ; 
His  little  hands,  like  fluttering  wings 

Were  tremulous  with  joy. 
And,  happy  in  each  other's  arms, 

The  fatoer  clasped  his  boy. 

*  We  lived  and  loved  —  a  blessed  life  I 

As  we  shall  live  no  more, 
For  angel  pinions  bore  him  off 

From  this  despairing  shore: 
The  cloud  that  snut  him  from  my  sight 

Cast  back  a  fearful  spell. 
And  made  my  quailins  spirit  shrink 

Where  its  dark  shadow  fell. 

*  Blow  softly,  gently,  southern  breeze, 

Amid  the  buds  and  bloom. 
And  let  your  odor-laden  airs 

Search  all  the  quiet  room ; 
Ton  cannot  find  his  sweeter  breath, 

Nor  his  red  lips  restore. 
And  though  you  gladden  other  hearts 

You  wring  my  own  the  more. 
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'  I  read  aright  the  moaning  sigh 

Beneath  my  window-blind  — 
It  in  the  loving  sprite  who  socks 

Fur  one  it  cannot  find ; 
For  one  whose  bright  and  starry  eyes 

Are  distant  now  and  dim, 
While  Memory  fills  its  vacant  halls 

And  corridors  with  him. 


h' 


'  0  God  I  that  such  a  world  as  this, 

So  beautiful  and  brave. 
Should  be  of  all  our  fondest  loves 

And  dearest  hopes  the  grave : 
That  in  one  bitter  hour,  a  blight 

Should  change  its  glorious  hue, 
And  wither  beauties,  which  no  showers 

Nor  spring-time  can  renew  I ' 


As  we  read  these  touching  lines,  Memory  travels  backward  over  more  than  t 
score  of  years ;  and  the  form  of  a  dear  little  boy  —  *  too  lovely,'  almost  every 
body  said,  even  when  he  was  in  perfect  health,  *  to  be  long  spared  to  us '  —  arises 
to  tlie  view,  whose  innocent,  infant  soul  exhaled  to  Heaven,  on  the  autumnal 
night  air,  in  a  *  House  by  the  Sea,*  never  thenceforth  to  be  forgotten  by  us.  He 
*  passed  away  with  the  tide,'  (while  the  sea  and  land  were  aglow  with  the  *  heat- 
lightnings  *  of  an  August  night,)  into  the  great  ocean  of  eternity  1 

As  affording  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Clark's  felicity  of  manner  in  a  very  differ 
cnt  vein,  we  present 


*It  is  a  very  pretty  thing, 

And  charmingly  engraved ; 
As  neatly  gotten  up  a  cheat 

As  ever  broker  snaved. 
And  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  them, 

All  safe  and  snug  at  home, 
Enuush  to  make  a  picture-book 

As  largo  as  Gibbon's  '  Hume.* 

'  I  thought  I  bought  them  very  cheap, 

At  only  eighty-three. 
Indeed,  we  higgled  quite  a  time 
Before  we  cuuld  agree ; 

*  What !  Eighty-three  for  ten  per  cents? 

Dear  Sir,  vou  must  be  crazed ; 
Yet,  I  shall  have  to  let  them  jgo. 
For  money  must  be  raised. 

*  Before  that  blessed  week  was  out 

I  smelt  a  sort  of  rat. 
For  I  was  told  that  I  could  buy 

For  even  less  than  that. 
My  neighbor  bought  for  seventy-six, 

I  never  usked  him  how; 
But  I  am  far  from  sad  to  learn 

That  he  has  got  them  now. 

'  Those  thousand  dollar  promises 

Arc  printed  by  the  ream  I 
And  being  secured  by  mortgages 
llow  very  safe  they  seem. 


Moreover,  I  reserved  the  right 
To  change  them  into  shares. 

Whose  income  by-and-by  would  be 
A  fortune  for  my  heirs. 

'  The  coupons  —  those  delicious  things  I 

How  temptin^lv  they  look : 
As  beautifully  lithographed 

As  Olni-y's  copy-book. 
Yes,  there  they  are ;  not  ono  cut  off; 

The  ranks  are  perfect  yet. 
And  like  to  be,  for  all  that  I 

For  them  shall  ever  get. 

'  The  boy  who  shows  for  half  a  dime 

Six  rattlesnakes  alive, 
Was  urging  me,  the  other  day, 
To  view  his  precious  hive  : 

*  I  suy.  Sir,  want  to  see  the  snakes? 

One  on  'em 's  eat  a  toad  : 
I  *11  let  you  see  'em  for  a  Bond 
Of  that  'ere  Western  Road  I ' 

*  Ah  well !  the  dream  is  over  now, 

And  so  I  sit  and  sii^h. 
And  curse  the  day  when  oily  tongues 

Persuaded  me  to  buy : 
I  spend  my  time  with  tearful  eyes. 

O'er  their  delusive  charms. 
In  sin<;ing  sad  lugubrious  hymns 

Ana  penitential  psalms.' 


In  the  same  vein  is  ^Tht  Msnagerie^^  indicating,  beside,  that  close  observation 

of  the  *  little  ways*  and  sayings  of  children  which  thousands  of  parents  notice, 

but  yet  which  not  ono  in  a  hundred  naturally  describe,  when  they  attempt  to 

do  so: 

(2r5t  iHtnai^trie. 

*  Did  you  ever !    No,  I  never ! 

Mercv  on  us,  what  a  smell ! 
Do  n't  be  frightened,  Johnny  dear  — 

Gracious !  how  the  jackalls  yell ! 
Mother,  tell  me  what 's  the  man 

Doing  with  that  pole  of  his  ? 
Bless  your  precious  heart,  my  dear, 

lie 's  stirring  up  the  beastesses. 


'  Children,  do  n't  you  go  so  near : 

Ileavengs !  there 's  the  Afric  cowses: 

What's  the  matter  with  the  child? 
My  I  the  monkey 's  tore  his  trowses. 

Here's  the  monstrous  elephant  — 
I  'm  all  a  tremble  at  the  sight; 


See  his  mijjhtv  toothpick,  boys ; 
onder  if  he 's  fastened  tight? 


SVonder 
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.  *  There's  the  lion— see  his  tail ! 

How  he  draffs  it  on  the  floor ; 
Sakes  alive  I  I'm  awful  soared 

To  hear  the  horrid  creatnre  roar. 
Here 's  the  monkeys  in  their  cage, 

Wide  awake  jou  are  to  see  'em ; 
Funny,  an't  it ;  how  would  you 

Like  to  have  a  tail  and  be  'em  ? 

'  JoHNNT  darling,  that's  the  bear 

As  tore  the  nauffhty  boys  to  pieces ; 
Hom6d  cattle!  only  hear 

How  the  dreadfol  camel  wheezes  t 
That 's  the  tall  giraffe,  my  boy, 

Who  stoops  to  hear  the  morning  lark ; 
'Twas  him  who  waded  Noah's  flood, 

And  scorned  the  refuge  of  the  ark. 


*  There  'a  the  bell  I    The  birds  and  beasts 

Now  are  goins  to  be  fed ; 
So  my  little  damngs,  oome, 

It 's  time  for  yon  to  be  abed. 
Mother,  'tis  n't  nine  o'clock ; 

You  said  we  need  n't  go  before ; 
Let  us  stay  a  little  while — 

Want  to  see  the  monkeys  more  I 

'  Cries  the  showman :  *  Turn  'em  out  t 

Dim  the  Ughts !    There,  that  wUl  do ; 
Come  again  u>*morrow,  boys. 

Bring  your  little  sisters  too.' 
Exit  motner,  half-distraught, 

Exit  father,  muttering,  *  bore ! ' 
Exit  children,  blubbering  still, 

'  Want  to  see  the  monkeys  more ! ' ' 


Our  author  dedicates  his  volume  of  *  Fugitives  from  justice,  resurrected  from 
Magazines  and  newspapers,'  to  *  the  Public  who  may  read  or  buy  it'  We  think 
we  can  assure  the  writer  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  whoever  does  buj  it,  wUl 
read  it,  and  read  the  whole  of  it,  too ;  and  whosoever  shall  read  it,  in  the  library 
of  another,  will  desire  to  buy  it  for  his  own  choice  library  collection,  if  he  pos- 
sess one,  or  to  enrich  an  indififerent  one,  if  he  should  not  be  so  fortunate. 


Thb  Satibss  or  Juvikal  and  Pbbsius,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
TROM  THB  best  Commbntatobs.  Bv  Chables  Anthon«  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Qreek 
and  Latin  Languages  in  Columbia  Cfollege.    New- York :  Habper  and  Bbothbbs. 

The  Satibes  or  Juvbnal,  PtBsnm,  Sulpicia  and  Luciliits.  Translated  literally  into 
English  Prose,  with  Notes,  Chronological  Tables,  Arguments,  etc.  Bv  the  Rev.  Lbwis 
Evans,  M. A.,  late  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  To  which  is  added  the  Metrical 
Version  of  Juvinal  and  Pbrsius,  by  the  late  Wiluam  GirroBD,  Esq.  New- York: 
Habpeb  and  Brothers. 

The  above  authors,  from  the  fitigpnentary  diaracter  of  some  of  them,  (in  the 
case  of  Juvenal  from  uncertunty  as  to  arrangement,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  composed,  revised  and  corrected  his  satires,)  from  peculiar  brevity, 
compression  of  style,  abrupt  transition  from  figure  to  figure,  and  general  tough- 
ness, have  always  presented  considerable  difficulty  to  the  leam^  commentator, 
and  without  him  are  as  unintelligible  as  Rabelais  to  the  ordinary  scholar.  Pro- 
fessor Anthon,  for  reasons  which  he  does  not  mention,  but  which  may  easily  be 
surmised,  has  contented  himself  with  giving  the  text  alone  of  Persius,  but  all 
the  resources  of  his  indefatigable  scholarship  and  industry  are  brought  to  bear 
in  his  commentary  on  Juvenal,  which  is  none  too  full  for  the  necessities  of  the 
student;  indeed  we  wish  that  it  were  even  a  littie  more  elaborate,  as  with  the 
filling  up  of  a  few  breaks,  and  with  a  very  few  additional  notes,  it  would  amount 
to  a  complete  transhition,  and  obviate  the  trouble  of  referring  to  other  books,  by 
those  who  wish  to  revise  their  classics.  We  are  by  no  means  opposed  to  helps, 
or  even  translations,  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  as  even  with  the  best 
which  can  be  obtained,  the  path  to  real  learning  is  not  so  very  easy ;  the  careless 
and  negligent  will  not  be  placed  on  a  par  by  the  use  of  them;  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  ingenuity  in  seeking  for  better  synonyms,  and  for 
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all  the  processes  of  stady  which  in  the  acquisition  of  languages  tend  to  improre 
the  taste  and  to  form  the  judgment  In  all  the  yarious  classiGal  works  of  Doc- 
tor ANTnoN,  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Delphin  editioiis,  although 
they  do  not  relieve  the  pupil  from  a  good  degree  of  application,  yet  they  afford 
the  most  substantial  aid,  nor  can  it  be  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  ffvea  giratoitous 
assistance  where  not  needed,  but  where  any  actual  dificulty  presents  itself^  is 
mum.  Of  such  commentators  the  boys  may  well  say  '  non  tali  auxilioJ  We 
well  remember  in  our  school-boy  days  the  comfort  afforded  in  preparing  a  leSBOD 
of  IIoRATius  or  Sallustius,  by  his  notes.  As  we  ran  our  eye  along  the  text, 
and  after  various  examinations  of  old  Ainsworth,  for  the  use  of  words,  not 
knowing  any  better  authority  at  the  time,  nor  having  Facciolati,  when  we 
could  not  get  the  passage  into  correct  shape,  and  turned  to  the  notes  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  we  invariably  obtained  a  satisfactory  and  lucid  exposition. 

We  have  next  to  notice  an  edition  of  the  same  authors,  including  also  frag- 
ments of  SuLPiciA  and  Lucilius  literally  translated  into  prose,  and  the  truthful 
and  excellent  metrical  version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  by  the  late  WnxiAX 
GiFFORD.     It  contains  also  a  full  chronological  table,  a  paper  on  the  date  of  Jr- 
VENAL^s  *  Satires,'  an  Essay  on  the  Roman  Satirists,  arguments  and  copious 
notes,  thus  combining  within  it  every  requisite  for  a  full  elucidation  of  the  difS- 
cult  text  of  these  writers.    As  Persius  is  generally  left  untouched,  Sulpicia  and 
LuciLius  have  been  unknown,  and  Juvenal  himself  for  the  most  part  hereto- 
fore has  been  very  imperfectly  digested  by  those  in  our  uniyendties  and  colleges 
from  scanty  help  and  an  occasional  hour  in  the  recitation-room,  we  regard  this 
publication  as  specially  seasonable.    The  old  translation  by  Madak,  to  which  we 
were  wont  to  refer  with  good  success  in  digging  out  the  sense  of  this  author.  If 
a  very  true  one,  (and  we  must  in  justice  remark,  that  his  knowledge  of  tiie 
text,  and  the  real  aid  which  he  gives  to  the  student  can  scarcely  be  excelled,) 
yet  the  present  translation  by  Evans  reads  better,  is  equally  &ithful,  and  is  in 
all  respects  an  improvement     It  is  true  that  we  judge  mainly  fh>m  a  perusal  ei 
Satire  I.,  but  from  the  distinguished  source  whence  it  proceeds,  as  well  as  from 
years  of  study  devoted  by  a  Fellow  of  a  College  of  Oxford  to  the  subject,  it  may 
be  safe  to  say,  J^x  una  disce  omnes. 

We  conclude  these  remarks  with  a  single  passage  from  the  prefktory  Essay : 
'  When  we  consider  the  unnatural  vices  at  which  Juvenal  cBrects  his  indigna- 
tion, and  reflect  at  the  same  time  on  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  mind,  we  ■h^W 
not  find  much  cause  perhaps  for  wonder  at  the  strength  of  his  expressions.  I 
should  resign  him  in  silence  to  the  hatred  of  mankind,  if  his  aim,  like  that  of 
too  many  others,  whose  works  are  read  with  delight,  had  been  to  render  Tioe 
amiable,  to  fling  his  seducing  colors  over  impurity,  and  inflame  the  passions  by 
meretricious  hints  at  what  is  only  innoxious  when  exposed  in  native  deformity : 
but  when  I  find  that  his  views  are  to  render  depravity  loathsome ;  that  ereiT 
thing  which  can  alarm  and  disgust  is  directed  at  her  in  his  terrible  page,  I  for- 
get the  grossness  of  the  execution  in  the  excellence  of  the  design ;  and  pay  my 
involuntary  homage  to  that  integrity,  which  fearlessly  calling  in  strong  deacrip- 
tion  to  the  aid  of  virtue,  attempts  to  purify  the  passions,  at  the  bamd  of 
wounding  delicacy  and  offending  taste.     This  is  due  to  JvYEarAL.' 
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Walter  Ashwood  :  i.  Loti-Stort.    By  Paul  Siogvolk,  author  of  *  Schediasms.'    In  one 
Volume :  pp.  296.    New-York :  Rudd  and  Carlton,  Number  180  Grand-Street. 

The  series  of  desultory  and  varied  papers,  by  the  author  of  this  exceedingly 
handsome  book,  entitled  ^Schediasms^^  all  of  which  appeared  in  former  volumes 
of  the  Knickerbocker,  will  serve  to  commend  his  present  literary  venture  at 
least  to  the  fovorable  regards  of  our  readers.  But,  independent  of  such  an  ad- 
junct, *  Walter  Ashwood^  will  commend  itself,  for  various  merits,  to  a  wide  circle 
of  love-story  admirers.  The  sub-title,  a  *  Love-Story,'  might  convey  to  some 
minds  an  idea  of  undue  sentimentality  ;  but  such  should  remember  that  love  is 
the  controlling  element,  or  at  least  one  of  the  strong  controlling  elements,  of  the 
best  novels  that  have  ever  been  written.  This  work,  however,  cannot  be  termed 
a  novel  proper.  It  is  literally  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  *  love-story.*  The  hero 
and  the  heroines,  as  their  characters  are  gradually  developed  and  contrasted, 
make  up  the  principal  attractions  of  the  book,  rather  than  a  succession  of 
startling  incidents.  It  is  an  emotional  story,  and  as  such  depends  greatly  for  its 
interest  upon  the  minute  and  varied  analyses  of  individual  natures  which  it  pre- 
sents. The  stylo  is  uniformly  smooth  and  flowing :  the  descriptions  of  the  two 
great  scenes  in  nature  of  the  tale,  Niagara  and  the  Alps,  are  fine,  and  evince  an 
appreciative  heart  and  a  loving  eye :  two  faults  of  the  story,  however,  will,  we 
think,  impress  many  readers :  the  emotional  parts  seem  too  minute,  and  the  *  con- 
versations'  sometimes  unnecessarily  prolonged.  The  whole  is  informed  with 
feeling,  to  be  sure  ;  yet  it  is  not  always  possible  to  make  the  minuties  of  human 
emotion  acceptable  to  the  *  story '-  lovers.  *  Lovers '  proper,  howbeit,  may  re- 
gard these  portions  of  the  work  with  different  feelings ;  and  these  will  constitute^ 
we  suspect,  a  large  proportion  of  our  author* s  audience. 


EXTCMPORANBODS    DISCOURSES,    DBLIVBRBD    IN    THE    BbOADWAT    ChUBCH,   NbW-ToRK.      Bj 

E.  H.  Chapin,  DD.    First  Series.    In  one  Volume:  pp.  858.    New -York:  0.  Hutch- 
inson, Publisher. 

*  Extemporaneous,*  we  frankly  admit,  had  a  charm  for  us,  in  the  very  title, 
page  of  this  volume  of  Discourses.  It  implied  naturalness,  fervor  that  sprang 
from  the  occasion,  a.nd  feeling  that  'must  out,  and  would  have  vent*  And 
all  these  characteristics  the  book  fully  exemplifies.  It  has  never  been  our 
good  fortune  to  hear  Dr.  Chapin  speak  in  public,  except  upon  one  occasion, 
and  that  occasion  was  The  Booksellers'  Dinner  at  the  New- York  Crystal 
Palace.  Somehow  or  other,  it  seemed,  at  the  time  he  arose,  that  there  was  an 
*  awful  pause*  in  the  proceedings:  the  vast  edifice  was  filled  with  waiting 
listeners,  and  somedcle  impatient  listeners,  toa  Mr.  Chapin  stood  up,  at  the 
head  of  the  centre-table,  amid  applause  that  shook  the  Palace.  He  paused  a 
single  moment,  looking  through  his  spectacles  at  the  audience,  and  with  dis- 
tended nostrils,  from  which  there  seemed  to  come  a  kind  of  snort,  and  in  a  voice 
like  the  sudden  tearing  of  a  strong  rag,  he  began.    Electric  is  the  only  word 
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which  can  express  the  effect  which  he  produced.  He  was  speaking  of  the 
Printing-Press  —  of  tiie  power  of  types.  Just  at  this  period  the  Crimean  war 
was  at  its  height :  and  to  this  he  especially  alluded,  saying :  *  I  like  the  roar  and 
the  rumble  of  the  Power  Printing-Press,  better  than  the  thunder  of  Artillery :  I 
like  the  click  of  types  in  the  composing-stick  better  than  the  dick  of  the  cocked 
musket :  and  well  do  I  know  —  well  do  you  all  know  —  that  the  leaden  mes- 
senger from  the  composing-stick,  swifter  than  a  bullet,  and  more  sure  of  its  aim, 
will  reach  its  marl%  though  it  I>e  a  thousand  years  ahead  !  The  Malakofis  and 
Redans  of  yico  and  iniquity  fall  powerless  before  it ! '  Quotation  from  the  volume 
before  us,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  within  the  compass  of  our  present  space. 


Kit  Eklvin's  Kernels  :  in  a  Serirs  of  Twentt  Sketches  :  with  Illustrations.    In  one 
Volume  :  pp.  270.    New- York  :  Rollo,  Publisher. 

The  motto  which  appears  upon  the  title-page  of  this  unpretending  volume 
modestly  expresses  the  writer's  own  estimate  of  this  his  first  literary  *  venture,* 
in  the  form  of  a  printed  book  : 

*  Tub  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  hath. 
And  these  are  of  them.' 

In  the  opening  of  his  somewhat  too  epigrammatic  preface, '  Words  at  the  UkreA- 
old^  the  writer  remarks :  *  There  arc  two  requisites  to  make  a  book :  the  first  is 
garniture,  its  general  appearance :  this  invites  :  the  second  is  interest:  this  en- 
traps.' The  initial  requisite,  here  code-ed  by  our  author,  his  little  work  certainly 
presents :  his  publisher  is  an  honest  and  liberal  publisher,  and  has  done  himself 
and  his  author  justice  in  all  the  externals  of  the  book  :  and  the  initial  story  in 
the  volume,  ^Gregory  Ashton,^  is  so  crowded  with  incident,  (variety  and  combi- 
nation of  incident,)  that  the  *  interest '  which  a  production  so  dramatic  most  in- 
volve, should  be  enjoyed  in  a  perusal  of  the  whole,  rather  than  of  a  part 
Effective  segregation,  or  connected  quotation,  would  not  be  *  convenient'  nor 
prove  to  edification.  '  Read  the  wJiole  story  : '  it  is  not  long :  and  is  as  change- 
ful and  *  situation '-ish  as  Charles  Reade's  'Peg  WornNGTON.' 

A  large  proportion  of  the  sketches  and  stories  which  form  the  contents  of  the 
volume  before  us,  were  contributed,  in  not  remotely  past  years,  to  the  pages  of 
the  Knickerbocker.  A  *  practised  pen '  the  writer  did  not  and  could  not  boast 
He  was  mainly  desirous,  in  *  his  way,'  as  he  expressed  it,  to  point  some  moral, 
in  each  and  every  one  of  the  desultory  papers  which  appeared  in  our  work. 
That  he  did  this,  and  did  it  to  general  acceptance,  we  believe  will  be  admitted  by 
our  readers.  But  there  is  much  in  the  handsome  volume  under  notice  which  did 
Tiot  appear  in  the  Knickerbocker  ;  and  to  this  portion  of  the  book  we  desire 
our  readers  to  be  attracted  by  a  remembrance  of  what  did  so  appear :  knowing 
full  well,  that  a  vivid  reminiscence  of  *  Tom  BolVs  jVJjuy,*  ^Landlord  Wype^  the 
'^ Autobiography  of  Bill  Money  Dollars,^  and  other  kindred  sketches,  will  suffice 
to  scatter  Kit  Kelvin's  ''Kernels '  broad-cast  before  those  who  may  heretofore 
have  been  interested  in  his  communications.  Let  all  such  'gobble  'em  up ; '  for 
the  *  corns '  will  expand  easily,  and  form  a  f\ill '  crop.' 


EDITOR'S      TABLE. 


Editorial  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine:  Num- 
ber Thirteen.  —  We  proposed,  in  concluding  the  chapter  of  this  '  Narrative- 
History '  which  appeared  in  our  April  number,  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  next 
one,  in  the  consideration  and  exemplification  of  a  voluminous  and  long-continaed 
contributor,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  these  pages ;  and  we  ventured  to  hint^  that 
in  acute  observation,  refinement  of  manner,  and  the  adroit  exercise  of  the  a/n 
eelare  artem^  he  might  be  held  to  *  divide  the  honors '  with  rare  *  John  Waters,' 
whom  we  had  been  especially  considering.  This  contributor,  so  alluded  to,  was  ' 
Mr.  Frederic  S.  Gozzens,  author  of  three  volumes,  collected  from  his  writings  at 
different  periods  in  this  Magazine,  with  smaller  selections  from  one  or  two  other 
sources :  ^PrUmaties^^  beautiftdly  published  (under  the  literary  name  of  *  Richard 
Hatwarde')  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Gompant,  illustrated  by  Darlst, 
Eensett,  Hicks  and  Rossitbb  :  ''The  Sparrawgrau  Fapers^^  or  ^Living  in  the 
Country ^^  less  attractively  issued  by  Me8sr&  Derbt  and  Jackson  ;  and  ^ Acadia^ 
ar  a  Month  among  the  Bhie-Nbees^^  from  the  same  book-eeUing  house.  '  Richard 
Hatwarde'  began  early  to  write  for  the  EInickerbocksr  :  and  from  the  first, 
his  communicationg,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  were  not  only  always  acceptable, 
but  were  always  warmly  welcomed.  His  first  contribution  to  our  w<Mrk  appeared 
some  fourte^  years  ago,  in  the  shape  of  a  brief  poeoi,  entitled  '  Worship,'  which 
indicated  the  *  promise  of  his  spring ; '  a  poetical  promise,  that  was  thereafter 
more  than  fulfilled,  as  we  shall  take  present  occasion  to  show.  We  shall  men- 
tion here  a  few  &rther  spedmens  of '  Richard  Haywarde's  earlier  effusions,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  possession  by  him,  so  long  ago,  of  the  same 
literary  trait  which  distinguished  Mr.  Henrt  Cart,  or  '  John  Waters  : '  namely, 
the  evident '  lime  labor : '  the  care  with  which  he  gathered  and  grouped  together 
the  minute  effects,  which,  combined,  were  to  constitute  a  forcible  and  truthful 
picture.  And  we  can  say  here  to  our  young  would-be-bards,  that  if  they  would 
give  to  deep  thoughts,  to  felidtous  ideas,  to  happy,  fiinciful  conceits,  the  best 
garb  in  which  they  would  have  them  appear,  let  them  not  regard  the  care  and 
the  labor  which  are  required  to  produce  such  a  result  Even  men  of  the  greatest 
Genius — that  'GoD-given  gift' — who  'threw  off  things  at  a  heat;^  men  like 
Byron,  for  example,  have  not  scorned  to  prune,  revise,  condense ;  alter,  amend 
and  emend.    Remember  the  <me  snUime  verse  in  Ohilde  Harold,  of  which  the 
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terrible  manuscript,  with  Byron's  *  awful '  corrections,  remains  extijht  in  exact 
fac-simile.     But  this  in  passing. 

^ThaughUfrom  the  Top  of  Trinity '  was  a  prose-sketch,  and  the  next  in  order, 
from  Mr.  Hatwarde's  pen.  We  think  that  in  the  two  or  three  short  passages 
which  wo  subjoin,  will  be  remarked  the  germination  of  a  style  of  '  obserration 
and  record '  which  *  Mr.  Haywarde,'  *  Mr.  Sparroworass,'  and  Mr.  '  Blue-Nosb 
Acadian  Cozzens  '  have  made  exceedingly  individuaL  In  that  r^ard,  if  in  no 
other,  they  are  worth  the  scanning : 

'Whew!  what  a  great  stone-quarry  the  city  is  I — all  rade,  misahapen  squares 
and  angles.  Methinks  I  would  rather  see  the  little  red-tiled  roofo  of  the  ancient 
Belgii  nestling  down  there  amid  the  patriarchal  trees  than  all  these  mighty  mona- 
ments  of  art.  What  toil,  expense  and  anxiety ;  what  heart-burnings,  bankruptcies 
and  chicanery ;  what  quarrelling  of  heirs,  estrangement  of  Mends,  and  firatemal 
feuds ;  what  demolishment,  rebuilding,  discontent,  casualties,  and  vexation  of  spirit 
has  it  cost  to  produce  this  crude,  *  deformed,  unfinished '  bantling !  —  and  the  only 
redeeming  thing  about  it,  after  all  this  great  labor,  is  sweet  Nature,  twining  her 
white  arms  in  the  shape  of  two  rivers  lovingly  around  it, 

*  KxH  a»  a  tender  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fair  but  froward  Infant  her  own  care.* 

'  By  the  mass !  but  this  cross  is  no  child's  toy !  —  my  arm  aches  with  holding  on. 
Sec  poor  humanity  below ;  there  struts  the  proud,  there  goes  poverty,  bowing  its 
lowly  head ;  from  the  poor  sempstress,  in  her  worn  and  faded  gown,  through  each 
successive  mutation,  up  to  the  flounced  and  white-gloved  lady  in  the  crape  shawl, 
who  rustles  along  with  a  conscious  dignity,  as  if  she  felt  '  every  sprig  in  her  new 
silk  dress ; '  from  the  poor  pavior  earning  his  daily  bread  with  his  stone  mallet  to 
the  occupant  of  the  elegant  carriage  who  rolls  over  the  street  which  his  fellow- 
mortal  is  perfecting  that  he  may  be  more  at  his  ease ;  each  with  the  little  bundle  of 
care,  desire  and  anxiety  packed  up  in  its  skull,  winding  off  with  much  toil  the 
mighty  reel  of  life.  What  are  they  to  me,  the  solitary  watcher  from  this  lofty 
spire  ?  About  as  interesting  as  the  animalculse  in  a  drop  of  water,  or  the  figures  hi 
a  phantasmagoria.  •  How  the  world  has  advanced  during  the  last  few  eeii- 

turies  I  —  what  mighty  discoveries  Science  has  revealed  1  —  how  placing  the  virioa 
which  discovers  a  World  in  illimitable  space,  that  in  Bilence  and  darkness  has  been 
encircling  the  sun,  unknown  till  now !  The  winged  messengers  on  yonder  wires 
travel  faster  than  light  itself !  How  great  is  man  I  Tet  I  declare  to  you,  that  if  my 
dearest  friend  was  at  the  base  of  this  tower,  I  would  not  know  him  from  An^ig  { _ 
and  it  is  but  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high ! 

'Do  you  wish  to  depose  me,  ungentle  zephyrs?  or  why  thus  beat  the  *Tapfd* 
with  my  coat-flaps  on  my  sheep-skin  ?  Rather  let  me  ask  why  men  wear  these 
terminations,  instead  of  short  jackets?  Is  it  not  reversing  the  order  of  nature? 
Doth  not  the  tadpole  merge  into  the  perfected  frog  by  dropping  his  nether  ap- 
pendage ?  And  should  not  humanity  in  like  manner,  growing  up  from  the  ground 
with  much  trimming,  like  unto  a  thrifty  plant,  develop  at  last  the  jacketed,  per- 
fected man  ? 

'  Think  of  this  and  reflect  Hark  I  the  chimes  I  A  fine  hand  this  stone  diaft 
makes  for  the  great  earth-clock.  How  unerringly  it  moves  through  space  I  Let  me 
sit  here  for  an  hour,  and  from  point  to  point  we  shall  have  travelled  above  a  thousand 
miles.    Before  yon  steamer  with  its  tiny  spume  of  white  vapor  reaehos  the  S^ 
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lAods,  we  describe  a  segment  stretching  as  far  as  the  top  of  Saint  Paul's  dome, 
London  I 

*  The  chimes  again  I  —  another  quarter  gone.  Gone  with  the  past  Truly,  my 
stone  hippogriff  travels  through  time  as  well  as  space.  And  I  too  with  it ;  I  too 
must  soon  become  the  denizen  of  a  silent  city  like  that  we  see  amid  the  shadowing 
trees  below ;  for  I  am  old  1     Yes : 

*  RioHARO  U  old :  the  morning-land  of  life. 
Threaded  with  sunny  streams,  purfled  with  flowers. 
Where  erst  was  lore,  and  joyance,  and  sweet  May, 
Now  in  the  purple  shadows  of  the  west 
Lies  lost  foreyer  1    Summer  too  has  come. 
Budded  and  blossomed,  and  the  ripened  fruit 
In  the  expectant  lap  of  autumn  falls, 
As  the  full-sphered  life,  three-quarters  gone. 
Slow  rises  on  a  white  and  wintry  night 
Tears  have  departed ;  where  the  acorn  lay 
Uprears  his  sinewy  arms  the  aged  oak, 
Stricken  and  leafless  I    Falls  the  April  rain. 
Comes  the  warm  sunshine,  bringing  life  to  all  — 

To  him  no  more :  a  rent  and  sapless  trunk  , 

Casts  its  unfruitful  shadow  on  the  ground. 
And  lo  i  the  woodman  and  the  axe  are  here ! 

*  But  I  must  descend  from  my  *  pride  of  place.'  If  this  little  cord  by  which  I  am 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth  break,  these  would  be  among  the  posthumous 
works  of  Richard  Hatwarde.  My  literary  remains  would  be  gathered  up  from  the 
stone  pavement.    So  I  softly  I  till  I  gain  the  casement' 

In  ^  Trout-Fishing  y  by  an  Amateur^''  the  scene  of  which,  the  *  South-side'  of 
*  Old  Long-Island's  Sea-girt  Shore/  is  a  locale  that  has  elicited  much  praise,  in 
various  graceful  ways,  from  the  writer's  pen,  the  reader  will  trace  the  colloquial 
characteristics  of  the  '  Blue-Nose '  sketches.  It  was  Mr.  Cozzens'  second  prose 
article  in  the  Knickerbocker.  The  '  party '  had  been  a-fishing  the  great  part  of 
a  summer's  day,  without  the  encouragement  of  a  bite ;  the  pangs  of  hunger  *  gat 
hold  upon  them ; '  and  they  sought  the  shore  to  assuage  them : 

'  Not  far  from  the  pond  stood  a  cottage,  whose  windows,  adorned  with  strings  of 
dried  cayenne-pods,  rusty  jews-harps,  papers  of  pins,  fly-spotted  festoons  of  faded 
tape,  and  skeins  of  thread,  damp-looking  candies  in  topless  jars,  and  cases  of  old 
ginger-cakes,  of  a  pale  and  bilious  complexion,  gave  fearful  indications  of  a  '  country 
store.'  / 

'  There  was  a  little  pinched-up  face  peering  through  the  door- way  as  Joet  came 
up ;  one  of  those  faces  peculiar  to  places  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  *  salt-ma'sh.' 
It  seemed  as  if  the  features  had  become  impregnated  with  the  saline  effluvia,  so  dried 
and  withered  were  they.  Around  the  face  was  tied  a  little  yellow- white  cap  ;  it 
might  have  been  a  night-cap,  or  a  day-cap,  or  both ;  and  on  the  tip-end  of  the  nose 
a  pair  of  plated  spectacles  hung  suspended :  the  silver  was  nearly  all  gone ;  they 
were  decidedly  antiques ;  but  the  eyes  within  were  as  sharp  and  new  as  if  they  had 
just  been  made  by  some  cunning  jeweller  and  inserted  that  moment  in  their  little 
orbits.  There  was  a  dun-colored  calico  gown  belonging  to  the  face,  with  a  black 
bombazet  apron  in  front ;  one  of  the  hands  held  a  snuff-box,  and  the  other  the  lower 
half  of  the  door. 

' '  Can  you  give  us  dinner.  Ma'am  ? '  said  Jox. 

' '  Waal,  I  guess  not,'  said  the  woman. 

*  *  We  won't  be  particular,  if  you  can  give  us  something  to  eat ;  and  as  there  is  no 
other  house  within  hail,  we  do  n't  know  what  to  do  unless  you  will  be  so  kind,'  said 
Job,  insinuatingly. 
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*  '  Waal,  I  '11  try/  said  she ;  '  come  back  in  abeout  tew  hoan^  and  I  gaeas  we  ean 
give  you  so  thin*  any  way.    Three  on  you  ?  * 

*  '  Yes,  Ma'am.' 

'  At  the  appointed  hour  the  fishermen  were  on  the  spot,  and  the  dinner  waa  ready. 
Imprimis :  a  plate  of  boiled  salt-beef;  secundo :  a  platter  of  boiled  beans^  each  par^ 
ticular  bean  being  as  large  as  a  pea- nut  and  twice  as  hard ;  then  there  waa  a  round 
bowl  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  yellow  tea-pot  of  tea,  and  some  fresh  ganger-bread,  and 
some  damp  broad,  and  some  dry  salt  butter.  The  eldest  of  the  two  men  had  been 
endeavoring  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  beef  with  the  earving-laiife,  bat  in 
vain.  '  Madam/  said  he,  (and  the  big  drops  stood  upon  his  brow,)  '  have  yon  any 
thing  that  will  cut  this  beef? ' 

'  '  Uere  's  a  shoe-maker's  knife ;  we  du  make  eout  best  with  that,  aometimes,'  said 
Madam  Sauna. 

*  With  tliis  new  weapon  the  attack  was  re-commenced,  the  ontworka  were  fitiirly 
carried,  and  the  beef  *  'gin  in.* 

* '  IIow  nmch  do  you  intend  to  charge,  Ma^am,  for  this  dinner  ? '  aaid  the 
spokesman. 

*  *  That  depends  upon  heow  much  you  eat.'    (A  pause.) 

*  *  Praj',  Madam,  may  I  ask  what  you  paid  for  this  beef?* 

*  •  Waal,  I  think  I  paid  ten  dollars  a  bar'l  for  it.* 

'  '  Ten  dollars  I  —  is  it  possible  1  What  a  shave !  Why,  they  only  aak  aeven,  at 
the  most,'  said  Piscatob. 

' '  That  mought  be,'  said  Sauna  ;  '  I  bought  that  beef  mor'n  three  yeara  ago,  and 
I  ruthcr  guess  it  was  higher  then  than  it  is  neow.' 

'  After  a  serious  attack  upon  the  viands,  followed  by  copious  libationa  of  tea,  they 
rose  to  depart. 

' '  Hostess,  what  must  we  disburse  to  remunerate  you  for  the  smnptaona  banquet 
you  have  provided  for  us  ? ' 

*  *  Heow  ? '  said  Sauna. 

*  *  Wliat  is  the  gross  sum  that  we  owe  you  ?    How  much  to  pay  ?' 

*  *  Waal,  I  guess  three  shillin's  won't  be  tew  much/ 
"For  each?' 

'  'No,  for  all/ 

' '  Cheap  enough,  in  all  conscience  I  We  bid  you  fiirewell,  Madam.'  And  bo  they 
wended  their  way  homeward,  sadder  but  wiser  men. 

''The  Stone  House  an  tlie  Susquehannah^^  a  nanrative-talo,  was  oontmued  in 
chapters  through  several  numbers  of  tho  Magazine.  It  contained  many  fine  de- 
scriptive scenes,  and  was  altogether  well  written :  but  the  author,  to  use  a 
homely  yet  expressive  phrase,  *got  stuck,'  and  the  'Stone-House'  was  neT^ 
completed :  ^  This  man  began  to  build,  and  was  not  able  to  finish : ' '  leastwaysi* 
he  did  rCt. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  tho  paper  on  ^Alliteration^  in  Mr.  Cozzens*  • 
matics,'  ho  will  get  an  inkling  of  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  of  the 
in  which  musical  effects  in  poetry  are  oflon  produced.  And  no  better  ezempUficft- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  tho  writer  *  practises  what  he  preaches  *  could  be  found,  than 
his  own  examples  of  exquisite  versification.  ^Bunker-Hill^  an  Old-Time  BaUad^ 
was  bold,  picturesque,  and  striking :  but  the  labor  was  less  concealed  than  in 
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many  other  of  his  poetical  effusiona  The  ^Bdbyhnuh  Ditty^^  for  instance,  is  a 
perfect  gem  of  yersiflcation ;  and  as  we  have  many  readers  who  haye  neyer  read 
the  '  Prismatics,'  and  certainly  thousands  among  them  who  did  not  read  them  '  in 
the  original  *  in  our  pages,  we  giyo  ourselves  the  satis&ction,  and  them  the  certain 
pleasure,  of  quoting  the  ^  Ditty '  entire : 

*  Mors  than  sererftl  years  have  faded,  since  my  heart  was  first  inyaded 

By  a  brown-skinned,  gray-eyed  siren,  on  the  merry  old  *  South-Side ; ' 
Where  the  mill-flume  cataracts  glisten,  and  the  affile  blue-fish  listen 
To  the  fleet  of  phantom  schooners  floating  on  the  weedy  tide. 

*  'T  is  the  land  of  rum  and  romance,  for  the  old  South  Bay  is  no  man's, 

But  belonffs  (as  all  such  places  should  belong)  to  Uncle  Sam  ; 
There  you  'IT  see  the  amorous  plover,  and  the  woodcock  in  the  cover, 
And  the  silky  trout  all  over,  underneath  the  water-dam. 

'  There  amid  the  sandy  reaches,  in  among  the  pines  and  beeches. 

Oaks,  and  various  other  kinds  of  old  primeval  forest  trees. 
Did  we  wander  in  the  noon-light,  or  beneath  the  silver  moon-light. 
While  in  ledges  sighed  the  sedges  to  the  salt  salubrious  breeze. 

'  Oh  !  I  loved  her  as  a  sister  —  often,  often  times  I  kissed  her, 

lidding  prest  against  my  vest  her  slender,  soft,  seductive  hand ; 
Often  by  my  mid-ni^ht  taper,  filled  at  least  a  quire  of  paper 
With  some  graphic  ode,  or  sapphic,  'To  the  nymph  of  Babyland.' 

*  Oft  we  saw  the  dim  blue  highlands,  Conev,  Oak,  and  other  islands, 

(Moles  that  dot  the  dimpled  bosom  of  the  sunny  summer  sea,) 
Or  'mid  polished  leaves  or  lotus,  whereso'er  our  skiff  would  float  us, 
Any  where,  where  none  could  notice,  there  we  sought  alone  to  be. 

• 

*  Thus  till  summer  was  senescent,  and  the  woods  were  iridescent, 

Dolphin  tints,  and  hectic  hints  of  what  was  shortly  coming  on, 
Did  I  worship  Amy  Miltgit,  fSragile  was  the  faith  I  built  on. 
Then  we  parted ;  broken-hearted,  I,  when  she  left  Babylon. 

*  As  upon  the  moveless  water  lies  the  motionless  fKgata, 

Fhnffs  her  spars  and  spidery  outlines  lightly  on  the  lucid  plain, 

But  whene'er  the  freBh  breexe  bloweth,  to  more  distant  oceans  goeth, 

Never  more  the  old  haunt  knoweth,  never  more  returns  again — 

*  So  is  woman  evanescent ;  shifting  with  the  shifting  present ; 

Changing  like  the  changing  tide,  and  faithless  as  the  fickle  sea ; 

Lighter  than  the  wind-blown  thistle ;  fUser  than  the  fowler's  whistle 

Was  that  coaxing  piece  of  hoaxing — Amy  Miltox'b  love  to  me : 

*  Yes,  thou  transitory  bubble !  floating  on  this  sea  of  trouble, 

Thouffh  the  sky  be  bright  above  thee,  soon  will  sunny  days  be  gone ; 
Then  when  thou  rt  by  allforsaken,  will  thy  bankrupt  heart  awaken 
To  those  golden  days  of  olden  times  in  nappy  Babylon ! ' 

If  it  were  in  our  power  to  repeat  poetiy  as  Hallegk  reads  it ;  if  we  could  con- 
vey, as  he  conveys,  almost  a  new  enjoyment  of  a  fiiyorite  author  hy  his  exquisite 
enunciation;  we  should  like  to  pronounce  aloud  the  foregoing  poem  to  our 
readers.  But  its  melody  of  language  would  '  speak  for  itself,^  though  it  were  pro- 
claimed from  the  top  of  a  dry  tree,  on  a  windy  day,  hy  a  hoarse  crow.  We 
would  recall  to  our  readers*  recollection,  in  the  ^PrigmatieB,^  *  Aunt  Miranda,* 
*  Orange  Blossoms,*  and  *  The  Last  Picture,'  as  affording  frequent  examples  of 
similar  melody  in  numerous  unmeasured  prose  sentences  which  peryade  those 
sketches.   The  reader  need  not  look,  howerer,  for  the  same  diaracteristics  in  the 
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essays  *'0n  the  Hahits  of  IrUhmen,'*  and  eke  ^On  the  HabiU  qf  Seotchmen^ 
Satire  (unminced)  here  growls  and  bites. 

The  ^SparrowgroM  Papers  *  and  ^The  Blue  Noses '  have  been  made  so  iWtnilkr 
to  the  public  in  these  pages,  and  in  recently-published  and  widely-circiilated 
volumes,  that  reference  to,  or  quotation  from  either,  would  be  regarded  as  unne- 
cessary and  adscititious.  Wc  take  our  leave  of  '  Mrf  Hatwabdk  '  with  a  singjle 
extract  from  ^Captain  Davis,  a  California  Ballad^  which  still  fiurther  illustrates 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  advanced  on  a  preceding  page : 

*  All  the  heroes  that  ever  were  bom, 
Native  or  foreign,  bearded  or  shorn, 
From  the  davs  of  IIombr  to  Omar  Pasha 

Who  mauled  and  maltreated  the  troops  of  the  Czar, 

And  drove  the  rowdy  Muscovite  back, 

Fin  and  Livonian,  Pole  and  Cossack, 

From  eraj  Ladoga  to  green  Ukraine, 

And  other  parts  of  the  Russian  domain, 

With  an  intimation  exceedingly  plain, 

That  they  'd  better  cut !  and  not  come  again ! 

All  the  heroes  of  olden  time 

Who  have  iingled  alike  in  armor  and  rhyme, 

Ubbculbs,  Ubctor,  Quixtus  Curtius, 

PoMPBT,  and  Pegasus-riding  Pbrsbus, 

Brave  Bataro,  and  the  brave  Roland, 

Men  who  never  a  fight  turned  backs  on  ; 
Charles  the  Swede,  and  the  Spartan  band, 

CoRiOLANUs,  and  General  Jacksox, 
Richard  the  Third,  and  Marcus  Brutus, 
And  others,  whose  names  won't  rhyme  to  suit  os. 
Must  certainly  sink  in  the  dim  profound 
When  Captain  Davis's  story  gets  round. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  Know  ye  the  land  of  mines  and  vines^ 

Of  monstrous  turnips  and  giant  pines, 

Of  monstrous  profits  and  quick  declines, 

And  Uowland  and  Aspinwall's  steamship  lines  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  so  wondrous  fair  ? 

Fame  has  blown  on  his  golden  bugle. 
From  Battery-place  to  Union-square, 

Over  the  Park  and  down  McDougu; 
Hither,  and  thither,  and  every  where, 

In  every  city  its  name  is  known  ; 
There  is  not  a  grizzly  Wall-street  bear 

That  does  not  shrink  when  the  blast  is  blown : 
There  Divbs  sits  on  a  golden  throne, 

With  Lazarus  holding;  his  shield  before, 
Charged  with  a  heart  of  auriferous  stone. 

And  a  pick-axe  and  spade  on  a  field  of  or. 
Know  ye  the  land  that  looks  on  Ind  ? 

There  only  you  'U  see  a  pacific  sailor, 
Its  song  has  been  sung  by  Jbnitt  Lixd, 

And  the  words  were  furnished  by  Batard  Tatlob. 

*  Seaward  stretches  a  valley  there. 

Seldom  freauented  by  men  or  women ; 
Its  rocks  are  nung  with  the  prickly-pear. 

And  the  golden  balls  of  the  wild  persimmon ; 
Haunts  conirenial  to  wolf  and  bear. 
Covered  with  thicket.<(,  are  every  where ; 
There 's  nothing  at  all  in  the  place  to  attract  us, 
Except  some  grotesque  kinds  of  cactus ; 
Glittering  beetles  with  golden  wings. 
Royal  lizards  with  golden  rin^s, 
And  a  sorgeons  species  of  poisonous  snake. 

That  lets  ^ou  know  when  he  means  to  battle 
By  giving  his  tail  a  rousing  shake, 

To  which  is  attached  a  mu£9ed  rattle. 
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*  Csptain  Datis,  (Joxatban  B.,) 

With  Jamib  McDonald,  of  Al>bftin>, 
And  Dr.  Boliyar  Spabks  wen  tkar, 

Crackine  the  rocks  with  a  miner's  hammer; 
Of  the  yauej  they  'd  beard  reports 

*  That  plenty  of  gold  was  there  in  quartx : ' 
Gold  m  quartz  they  marked  not  there, 
But  p'ints  enough  on  the  prickly  pear, 
As  tney  very  soon  found 

When  they  sat  on  the  ffronnd. 

To  scrape  the  hlood  from  their  outs  and  scratches ; 
For  a  ricketr  cactus  had  stripped  them  bare, 

And  cobbled  their  hides  witn  crimson  patches. 
Thousands  of  miles  ther  are  firom  home. 

Hundreds  ttom  San  Francisco  dty ; 
Little  they  think  that  near  them  roam 

A  bakers  dozen  of  wild  banditti ; 
Fellows  who  prowl,  like  stealthy  cats. 
In  yelvet  jackets  and  su^ar-loaf  hats, 
Covered  all  oyer  with  tnnkets  and  crimes. 

Watches  and  crosses,  pistols  and  feathers. 
Squeezing  yirgins  and  wiyes  like  limes, 

And  wrapping  their  legs  in  unpatented  leathers  : 
Little  they  tnink  how  close  at  hand 
Is  that  cock-of-the-walk— '  the  Bold  Brigand  I ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  *  Music,'  says  Hallick,  *  is  eyery  where ; ' 

Harmony  gu^^^B  the  whole  creation ; 
But  when  a  bullet  sings  in  the  air 

So  close  to  your  hat  that  it  moyes  your  hair. 
To  enjoy  it  requires  a  taste  quite  rare. 

With  a  certain  amount  of  cultiyation. 
But  never  music,  homely  or  grand, 
Grisi's  'Norma*  or  Gunol's  band, 
The  distant  sound  of  the  watch-dog^s  bark. 

The  coflfee-miirs  breakfast-psalm  in  the  cellar, 
'  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  or  the  sweet  *  Sky-lark/ 

Sung  by  Miss  Pnrs,  in  '  Cinderella; ' 
Songs  that  remind  us  of  days  of  yore. 

Curb-stone  ditties  we  loyed  to  near, 
'UhnrW  Y^ctd/*  and  *86raw,  oat  ttram/* 

^LUy-wkUe  corn,  a  penny  an  ear  f* 

Rustic  music  of  chantieleer, 
*  Robert  the  Deyil,'  by  Mnrnoni, 

Played  at  the  *  Park'  when  the  woodb  were  here» 
Or  any  thing  else  that  an  echo  brings 
From  those  mysterious  yibrant  strings^ 
That  answer  at  once,  like  a  telemph  hne. 
To  notes  that  were  written  in  '  Old  Lang  Syne  ;* 
Nothing,  I  say,  eyer  played  or  snng. 
Organ  panted,  or  bugle  mng[. 
Not  even  the  horn  on  tiie  SwitMr  Alp, 

Was  half  so  sweet  to  the  Captain's  ear 
As  the  sound  of  the  bullet  that  split  his  scalp. 

And  told  him  a  scrinunage  was  awfnl  near. 

*  Come,  0  Danger !  in  any  form, 

*  The  earthquake's  shock  or  the  ocean-storm ;,' 
Come,  when  its  century'lB  weight  of  snow 
The  avalanche  hurls  on  the-  Swiss  chateau ; 
Come  with  the  murderous  Hindoo  Thug, 
Come  with  the  Griizly's  fearftil  hug. 

With  the  MaUy's  stab,  or  the  addePs  fang, 
.    Or  the  deadly  flight  of  the  boomerang. 
But  never  come  when  carfo&ies  bang 
That  are  fired  by  men  who  must  fij^t  or  hang;. 
.  •  •  •  • 

*  Had  I  Brtaht's  belUgweni  skill. 

Would  n't  I  makr&ia  a  bloody  flghtf 
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Or  Alfred  Tbkntson's  crimson  qnill. 

What  thundering,  blundering  lines  I  'd  write  I 
I  'd  bfttter,  and  hacK,  and  cut,  and  stab, 
And  g^uge,  and  throttle,  and  curse,  and  jab ; 
I  'd  wade  to  my  ears  in  oaths  and  slaughter, 
Pour  out  blood  like  brandy  and  water ; 
Hit  'em  again  if  they  asked  for  quarter. 

And  clinch,  and  wresUe,  and  yell,  and  bite. 
But  I  never  could  wield  a  carnivorous  pen 
Like  either  of  those  intellectuid  men  ; 
I  love  a  peaceful,  pastoral  scene. 
With  drowsy  mountains,  and  meadows  green, 
Covered  with  daisies,  grass,  and  clover. 

Mottled  with  Dorset  or  South-down  sheep  — 
Better,  than  fields  with  a  red  turf  over. 

And  men  piled  up  in  a  Waterloo  heap. 
But,  notwithstanding,  my  fate  cries  out : 

'  Put  Captain  Davis  in  song  and  story ! 
«  That  children  hereafter  may  read  about 

His  deeds  in  the  Rocky-Cafion  foray  I  * ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  But  would  nH  I  like  to  spread  a  few  pages 
All  over  with  arms  of  the  middle  ages? 
Would  n't  I  like  to  expatiate 
On  Captain  Davis  in  cnain  or  plate?  — 

Spur  to  heel,  and  plume  to  crest, 

Visor  barred,  and  lance  in  rest. 

Long,  cross-hilted  brand  to  wield. 

Cuirass,  gauntlets,  mace,  and  shield ; 
Cased  in  proof  himself  and  horse. 
From  frontlet-spike  to  buckler-boss ; 

Harness  blistering  in  the  sun. 

Plebeian  foes,  and  twelve  to  one ! 
I  tell  you  now  there 's  a  beautiful  chance 
To  make  a  hero  of  old  romance ; 
But  I  'm  painting  his  picture  for  after-time, 
And  do  n  t  mean  to  sacrifice  truth  for  rhyme.' 

Some  time,  when  it  is  quite  '  conyenicnt,'  we  should  like  any  one  of  our 
poetically-disposed  readers  to  try  to- imitate  the  skill  which  entered  into  theoon- 
struction  of  these  lines :  the  faultless  rhythm,  the  spirit,  the  complete  natural- 
nesSj  both  of  thought  and  execution.  Meantime,  if  the  court  please,  oa  this 
point '  we  rest'  

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  William  E.  Bcbton,  Comedian,  (with  all  the  particu- 
lars relating  thereto,)  has  been  made  known  to  our  readers  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  To  speak  of  him  as  an  actor ;  to  say  that  he  was  irresistibly  eflfectiye 
in  the  personation  of  his  comic  characters;  that  his  'Toodlbs,'  his  Captain 
Cuttle,  and  other  the  like  personations,  were  matchless  iridhiduaUtsationi, 
would  be  simply  to  say  what  every  theatre-goer  knows,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  He  was  well  educated ;  was  an  easy,  pleasant  writer ; 
thoroughly  '  well  read'  in  the  English  classics ;  and  loved  Shakspeabe  almost  to 
idolatry.  More  than  a  score  of  years  since  he  contributed  a  series  of  papers  to 
the  Knickerbocker,  which  extended  through  many  numbers,  and  formed  a 
marked  feature  in  the  '  Original  Papers '  of  the  work.  ^An  Actor^i  AUoquy^ 
especially,  was  replete  with  interest  and  amusement;  and  it  is  but  simple  justice 
to  the  literary  memory  of  Mr.  Burton,  that  we  should  permit  him  to  represent 
himself  m  the  *  Historical  Narrative'  of  a  periodical,  in  which  he  first  essayed  to 
gain  an  Am>eriean  literary  reputation.     We  quote  from  the  'Alloquy*  two 
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capital  anecdotes  of  Charles  Ejean,  and  certain  other  amusing  passages,  which 
indicate  Mr.  Bubton^s  skill  as  a  word-painter : 

'  When  the  committee  and  performers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  resolyed  to  present 
Kean  with  a  magnificent  cup,  Mr.  Peter  Moorx,  one  of  the  committee,  asked  Mun- 
DEN,  the  celehrated  comedian,  for  his  subscription.  Now  the  parsimonious  habits  of 
'  Funny  Jox '  are  no  secret.  Indeed,  he  never  parted  with  his  cash  under  any  con- 
sideration. '  Subscription,  Sir  I '  said  he,  twisting  his  mouth  more  upon  one  dde 
than  ever,  buttoning  up  his  breeches  pocket,  and  drawing  his  coat  down  oyer  it, 
like  an  experienced  general  determined  to  defend  his  capital  from  all  attacks ;  '  sub- 
scription. Sir !  —  for  what  ? ' 

'  '  To  express  our  opinion  of  this  inimitable  tragedian.' 

* '  Sir,  /  never  liked  tragedy.' 

' '  But,  Mr.  MuNDEN,  yoi;  are  a  member  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  Mr.  Kkan'b  talents 
have  saved  the  establishment,  and  we  wish  to  present  him  with  a  gold  cup.' 

'  *  A  gold  cup ! '  said  Joe,  rolling  the  words  about  in  his  capacious  mouth ;  '  what 
dreadful  extravagance !  You  know  what  Shakspeare  says :  '  Every  inordinate  cup 
is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredients  are  —  devils  1  * ' 

*  *  But  this  cup,  Mr.  Munden,  will  be  an  honor  to  all  concerned.' 

' '  The  ingredients  are  devils.  Sir ;  I  '11  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mixing.  Can't 
Mr.  Kean  have  his  cups,  without  my  paying  for  them  ? ' 

*  *  A  memento,  Mr.  Munden  ;  an  honorable  memorial * 

*  '  Not  at  my  expense ;  you  are  very  welcome  to  cup  Mr.  Kean,  but  I  '11  be  hanged 
if  you  shall  bleed  me ! ' ' 

'  When  playing  at  Exeter,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  Kean  was  invited  to 
dine  with  some  gentlemen  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels.  He  drove  there  in  his  car- 
riage. The  dinner  was  announced ;  the  table  sumptuously  decorated ;  and  the  landr 
lord,  all  bows  and  submission,  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  and  their  distinguished 
visitor  found  every  thing  to  their  satisfaction.  Kjean  stared  at  him  for  some  mo- 
ments, then  said :  *  Your  name  is ? ' 

' '  It  is,  Mr.  Kban  ;  I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you  before.' 
' '  You  kept,  some  years  ago,  a  small  tavern,  in  the  outskirts  of  this  town  ? ' 
' '  I  did,  Mr.  Kean.    Fortune  has  been  kind  to  us  both  since  then.    I  recollect 
you.  Sir,  when  you  belonged  to  our  theatre  here.' 

' '  And  I,  Sir,*  said  Kean,  jumping  up, '  recollect  you.  Many  years  ago,  I  came 
into  your  paltry  tavern,  after  a  long  journey,  with  my  suffering  wife  and  a  sick 
child,  all  of  us  wet  to  the  skin.  I  asked  you  for  a  pint  of  beer.  You  answered  me 
like  a  dog,  and  refused  to  trust  the  liquor  out  of  your  hands,  till  you  had  received 
the  pence,  its  value.  I  left  my  family  by  your  inhospitable  fire-dde,  while  I  sought 
for  lodgings.  On  my  return,  you  ordered  me,  like  a  brute,  to  take  my  wife  and  brat 
from  your  house,  and  abused  me  for  not  spending  in  drink,  the  money  I  had  not  for 
food.  Fortune,  as  you  say,  has  done  something  for  us  both,  since  then ;  but  you  are 
still  the  same,  I  see  — the  grasping,  griping,  greedy  money-hunter.  I,  Sir,  am  still 
the  same.  I  am  now  in  my  zenith — I  was  then  at  its  nadir ;  but  I  am  the  same 
man,  the  same  Kean  you  ordered  from  your  doors,  and  I  have  now  the  same  hatred 
to  oppression  I  had  then :  and,  by  "—  I  'U  not  eat  nor  drink  in  the  house  belong- 
ing to  so  heartless  a  scoundrel  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  thia  outbreak, 
but  were  I  to  dine  under  the  roof  of  this  time-serving,  gold-loving  brute,  the  first 
mouthful  would  choke  me,  I  am  sure.'  Auin  t6t  dit  aueai  tdt  faiU  Kkan  kept  his 
word,  and  the  party  adjourned  to  another  hoteL 
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*  John  Pawcktt,  the  strictest  and  best  stage-manager  Covent  Garden  theatre  erer 
boasted,  gave  Tokelt  some  good  advice  on  the  sabject  of  drink.  Tokklt  was  an  ex- 
cellent comedian,  and  could  he  have  conquered  his  bibulous  propeiuitiefl^  mnit  have 
reached  a  lofty  eminence ;  but  ho  sunk  beneath  the  vice,  and  added  one  more  name 
to  the  long,  long  list  of  men  of  mind  who  have  yielded  to  the  triumphs  of  mm. 
Fawcktt  admired  his  talent,  and  did  his  best  to  wean  him  from  his  practices,  hut  in 
vain.  ToKELY  came  drunk  to  rehearsal  more  than  once,  and  Fawokit,  irritated  at 
his  conduct,  spoke  him  thus :  '  What  a  beast  you  must  be,  to  swill  in  this  way,  so 
early  in  the  morning !  Look  at  yourself,  and  if  the  liquor  has  not  drowned  every 
feeling  of  shame,  blush  while  I  draw  your  picture.  Unwashed  hands  and  ii^c^,  a 
long  beard,  foul  linen,  and  dirty  boots ;  a  fiery  and  loathsome  breath,  an  nnstesdy 
gait,  and  the  countenance  of  an  idiot.  You  have  become  an  object  of  pity  to  your 
friends,  of  derision  to  your  enemies,  of  annoyance  to  your  manager,  a  cnrse  to  your 
family,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  profession  you  otherwise  might  honor.  This  is  what 
you  gain  for  a  momentary  gratifioation.  If  you  must  drink — and  nothing  seems 
able  to  stop  you  —  at  least  get  drunk  like  a  gentleman,  and  never  drink  till  yoa  have 
dined.'  Tokely  was  too  blue  to  remember  any  thing  of  this  sermon  npon  temper- 
ance but  the  last  line.  The  next  morning  he  was  called  to  rehearsal  at  ten  o^doet. 
He  reeled  in  from  the  gin-shop,  and  stood  before  Fawcett,  most  obviously  swipesy* 
The  manager  shook  his  head,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger ;  but  Tokklt,  cocking 
his  hat,  and  buttoning  up  his  coat  in  all  the  seeming  confidence  of  right,  sidd,  with 
many  hiccoughs :  *  It  *8  all  right.  Sir  —  I  have  followed  your  advice— —it  *s  all  right: 
I*ve  dined  / ' '  ... 

'  Between  the  manager,  licenser,  and  actors,  a  dramatist  in  England  may  oeea- 
sionally  find  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  painter,  who  having  employed  an  en- 
graver to  copy  a  favorite  picture,  has  it  returned  with  these  remarks:  'I  have 
made  two  or  three  little  alterations,  which  I  think  you  will  find  very  much  to  your 
advantage.  Tliat  young  lady,  now,  upon  whom  you  have  bestowed  so  much  atten- 
tion—  was  she  not  too  conspicuous?  I  thought  she  would  interfere  with  the  de- 
velopment of  that  donkey  there ;  and  as  I  am  a  good  hand  at  donkeys,  I  cut  out  tbe 
lady,  and  brought  the  donkey  a  little  more  forward.  You  will  excuse  my  chang- 
ing your  setting  sun  to  a  full  moon :  moons  take  well  now,  and  it  has  not  materially 
altered  the  shading.  Do  n't  you  think  your  hero  was  too  insipid  ?  I  haTO  taken 
the  liberty  of  giving  him  whiskers,  and  something  of  a  martial  air.  By  the  way, 
what  made  you  place  your  scene  in  Ireland  ?  Italy,  my  dear  Sir,  is  mudi  better ; 
BO  I  have  put  in  a  few  ruins  of  temples  and  some  brigands  there,  instead  of  that 
mountain  In  the  back-ground.'  Many  plays  have  been  produced  npon  the  stagey 
bearing  as  much  resemblance  to  the  author's  original  intention,  as  the  above  altera- 
tions would  produce  in  the  engraver's  copy  of  the  painting.' 

'  No  one  need  envy  the  manager  whom  many  authors  try  to  please.  I  was  onee 
engaged  in  the  former  capacity,  and  the  quires  of  rubbish  that  I  was  compelled  to 
wade  through,  absolutely  sickened  me  of  even  the  sight  of  a  manuscript.  I 
forced  to  remember  some  of  the  points  of  each  piece,  for  the  scribblers  knew 
line  by  heart,  and  asked  my  opinion  of  such  and  such  passages:  'How  did  this 
character  come  out  I '  '  Was  not  that  situation  in  the  fourth  act  new  and  good? ' 
etc.  I  do  believe,  from  the  number  of  pieces  presented  to  that  theatre  alone,  *^*t 
every  man,  and  every  other  woman  in  the  world,  have,  daring  some  portion  of  jhiir 
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lives,  been  concerned  in  the  fabrication  of  a  dramatic  piece.  I  remember  quieting 
one  fellow,  who  would  not  be  convinced  that  his  tragedy,  in  six  acta,  called  '  The&- 
MOPTLiE,  or  The  Phenomena  of  Bravery/  written  in  Alexandrines,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  of  the  theatre  by  its  production. 

* '  Have  you  ever  read  any  thing  like  it  ? '  said  he. 

'  *  Never.' 

*  *  Would  it  not  create  an  immense  sensation,  if  performed  ? ' 
' '  Undoubtedly.' 

Then  why  not  produce  it  ? ' 

We  should  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  allay  the  sensation.' 
'  *  I  see ;  you  are  afraid  it  would  fail ;  you  surely  do  not  understand  my  tragedy,* 
said  he,  with  an  arrogant  air. 

*  *  My  dear  Sir,'  said  I,  bowing,  *  I  confess  that  I  have  not  presumption  enough  to 
take  such  a  liberty.' 

*  Singers  are  the  greatest  nuisances  that  authors  have  to  deal  with.  Dibdin  tells 
some  queer  anecdotes  of  them  in  his  Reminiscences.  A  mere  singer  never  knows  the 
words  of  hip  or  her  parts,  and  even  in  the  poetry  of  the  songs,  will  make  very 
strange  mistakes.  An  eminent  Henry  Bertram,  in  the  finale  of  the  opera  which 
ought  to  run  thus: 

*■  Ir  you  deny  aa  yoar  applause, 
We  'ye  neither  right  nor  might,' 

always  says,  instead  of  the  last  line : 

*  I  'm  neither  right  nor  tight.' 

I  have  heard  a  man  sing  the  ballad  of  *  Will  Watch,'  the  bold  Smuggler,  with 
thrilling  effect,  —  yet  instead  of  singing  : 

*  He  was  borne  to  the  earth  by  the  crew  he  had  died  with.* 
he  altered  it  to 

*  The  crew  he  had  dined  with  I ' 

'  Sinclair  continually  makes  a  strange  mistake  in  '  Rob  Roy'.  Francis  Osbaldi- 
STONE  has  to  say :  *  Rashlsigh  is  my  cousin ;  but,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  he  is 
my  bitterest  enemy.'  Sinclair  uses  a  different  punctuation,  and  says:  '  Rashleigh 
is  my  cousin,  but  for  what  reason  I  know  not ;  he  is  my  bitterest  enemy.'  Not 
singing  the  original  song  in  *  Guy  Mannering,'  one  night,  he  gave  the  following 
speech  as  a  cue  to  the  leader  to  strike  up  the  symphony  of  the  substituted  song : 

*  Here  I  am,  all  alone  on  this  cursed  heath,  without  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  like  — 

*  Love  among  the  Roses  I ' '  Miss  Forde,  a  vocalist  of  some  pretensions,  played  Bar- 
bara in  the  *  Iron  Chest : '  when  her  lover  is  torn  from  her  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  she 
ought  to  sing  the  very  pretty  and  pathetic  ballad  of  •  The  Willow ; '  but  this  young 
lady  said  :  *  Poor  Wilford  !  he  goes  to  certain  death,  I  fear ;  but  never  shall  I  for- 
get —  Merrily  oh ! '  etc.,  and  off  she  went,  at  a  hand  gallop,  into  the  lively  and  pat- 
riotic song  of  *  Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth.' 

'  A  young  lady  who  was  pretty  and  intelligent,  lately  played  Ophelia,  and  sang 
the  snatches  of  song  in  the  mad  scenes  with  much  sweetness  and  effect.  The  news- 
paper critics  advised  her  to  try  Desdemona,  and  sing  the  original  ballad.     Her 

*  John  Jones '  at  the  opposition  theatre  caught  the  idea,  and  instantly  played  the 
part,  but  not  knowing  the  original,  she  introduced  *  Give  me  but  my  Arab  Steed,* 
and  '  The  Bonny  Wee  Wife.'    This  is  absolutely  a  fact. 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. —  A  friendly  correspondent,  from 
whose  letter  concerning  WAsniNGTOx  Irving*s  story  of  ^Movntjoy '  we  quoted  a 
passage  in  our  April  number,  in  a  second  note  to  the  Editor,  writes  feeHngly  and 
truly,  as  follows :  *  What  a  treasury  of  interest  and  delight  might  be  gmthered 
from  the  recollections  of  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Irying^s  works,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world ;  who  associate  some  book  of  his  with  strange  scenes  abroad,  or  with 
incidents  of  personal  history !    No  doubt  to  many  the  sight  of  some  of  his  vol- 
umes will  recall  hours  of  enjoyment  spent  in  the  company  of  friends,  who  lire 
only  in  memory.     Will  not  the  '  Sketch-Book  ^  recall  to  some  mind  a  vision  of 
some  face,  long  since  gone  from  the  living,  whose  varying  expression  showed 
with  what  interest  kind  cars  heard  the  pages  read  by  familiar  lips  ?     Or  will  it 
not  bring  back  to  the  memory  the  music  of  some  voice  never  more  to  be  heard 
on  earth  ?    How  true  it  is,  that  charming  as  genial  books  are,  they  may  derive  a 
new  charm,  and  often  a  most  touching  spell,  from  some  gentle  association.     Fa- 
vorite books  hold  the  keys  of  some  of  the  dearest  treasures  of  memory.     Viv- 
idly can  I  bring  back  the  place  of  reading  for  the  second  time,  the  ^  Conquest  of 
Granada.^    It  was  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  bound  homeward  from  the  Meditei^ 
ranean.    And  the  time  was  the  pleasant  month  of  May,  when  that  sea  and  the 
sky  above  it  were  in  all  their  glory ;  and  the  passengers  gathered  upon  Uie  quar- 
ter-deck, and  one  read  for  the  pleasure  of  all.    We  were  close  to  the  Spanish 
shore.    The  wind  was  fair  and  gentle ;  and  we  could  look  up,  when  we  would, 
and  see  rising  from  the  plains  of  Andalusia  the  snowy  mountains,  to  wbidi  aDu- 
sion  is  so  often  made  in  the  book.     Three  of  my  fellow-passengers  had  reoeotly 
visited  Granada ;  had  wandered  over  all  the  strange  and  mysterious  balls  of  the 
Alhambra ;  and  I  had  myself  visited  Malaga,  and  looked  often  upon  the  lofly 
fortress  where  the  warlike  Moors  made  their  last  effort  of  defence  in  the  siege- 
What  an  absorbing  interest  was  added  to  the  book,  when  on  the  mention  of 
some  romantic  stronghold  of  old  Granada,  eager  lips  would  at  once  describe  its 
present  appearance ;  and,  when  the  glories  of  the  Alhambra  were  set  forth,  is 
Irving  only  could  do  it,  how  inspiring  it  was  to  have  the  glowing  pictures  of 
the  printed  pages  confirmed  by  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  living  Yoices.    In 
the  *  Conquest  of  Granada,'  Mr.  Irving  seems  to  excel  himself  in  vivid  descrip- 
tion.   If  one  could  have  the  heart  to  find  any  fault  with  so  intensely  interesting 
a  volume,  it  would  be  only  to  express  a  doubt,  whether  Irving  duly  valued  the 
moral  grandeur  of  that  Conquest ;  whether  he  does  not  sometimes,  while  de- 
scribing its  scenes,  permit  his  exquisite  irony  to  play  too  sharply  with  the  mo- 
tives and  reasons  of  that  fii-st  decisive  rejection  from  Europe  of  Mohammedan 
usurpation.     To  my  mind  two  of  the  most  impressive  events  of  modem  history 
are,  the  celebration  of  the  Te  Deum  over  the  restoration  of  Granada  to  Christiaii 
sovereignty,  and  the  kneeling  of  Columbus  on  the  shore  of  the  new  world.     It  is 
certainly  very  striking,  that  the  very  power  which  was  the  first  to  break  Mo- 
hammedan sway  in  Europe,  should  also  have  been  the  first  to  disclose  tbe  new 
world  to  the  old.    I  have  also  read  some  one  of  Irvino's  books  on  the  shore  oc 
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the  l^sissippi,  and  of  the  fiur-distant  Missouri,  at  a  place  not  Imig  ago  an  out- 
post of  ciyilisation ;  also  within  yiew  of  the  long-rolling  wayes  of  the  Pacific ; 
and  again,  high  up  among  the  Andes,  with  snowy  peaks  yisible  cm  eyery  side. 
You  may  judge,  then,  how  greatly  I  prize  his  books,  not  only  for  themselyes,  but 
for  the  yaried  associations  of  their  perusal ;  and  more  than  all  now,  for  that  halo 
of  the  loying  kindness  of  his  living  presence  which  they  will  eyer  wear.'  When- 
ever I  read  him,  I  shall  see  him.*  -  -  -  Little  do  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  American  ladies,  who  sit  down  to  operate  /.  M,  Singer  cmd  Company^s  Seuh 
ing-MachineSf  know  of  the  mystery  and  magnitude  of  their  manu&cture.  That 
the  machines  are  in  universal  demand,  and  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  made  in 
the  United  States,  is  sufficiently  well  known  and  well  attested.  But  never  have 
we  visited  a  manufactory,  of  any  description,  with  more  interest  than  Messrs. 
Singer  and  Company's  establishment  in  Mott-street,  in  our  city.  It  is  a  vast  six- 
story  fire-proof  structure,  one  hundred  feet  firont  by  four  hundred  deep,  in  a  style 
of  architecture  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  similar  edifice  in  the  metropolis. 
The  following  description,  by  the  New-York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  Press  ^  tells  the  whole  story '  of  the  aforesaid  six  stories : 

*  Descending  bj  iron  stairs  to  the  sub-basement,  we  reach  the  engine-room,  the  floor  of 
which,  covered  with  a  neat  oil-cloth,  looks  neat  and  tidy  enough  for  a  lad/a  boudoir. 
Here  an  engine  of  eighty  horse  power  runs  with  noiseless  and  admirable  precision,  driv- 
ing the  many-wheeled  and  infinitely  complicated  machinery  distributed  throughout  the 
building.  On  other  parts  of  this  floor  are  piled  up  in  cords,  as  farmers  in  the  country 
'  cord-up  *  their  wood,  huge  pigs  of  iron,  of  which  Arom  seven  to  eight  tons  are  melted  and 
run  through  the  furnace  daily. 

*  The  floor  above  is  used  as  a  moulding  and  casting-room,  and  in  this  murky  smithy 
some  sixty  or  seventy  men,  roofed  with  quaintly-shaped  newspaper  caps,  and  clad  in  gar- 
ments of '  deepest,  dingiest  azure/  are  kept  constantly  at  work,  moulding  and  casting  the 
iron  parts  of  the  machines. 

'  The  first,  or  street  floor,  is  occupied  as  a  store-room  for  the  machines  when  finished 
and  ready  for  sale  or  shipment  On  this  floor,  also,  is  a  large  apartment  wherein  are 
stored  vast  quantities  of  thread  and  silk,  spun  expressly  for  use  on  these  machines.  The 
silk  is  manufactured  principally  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts ;  the  linen  thread  is  im- 
ported from  Ireland.  A^oining  this  is  what  is  called  the  'Experiment  Room,'  from 
which  strangers  and  employes  are  usually  excluded.  Here  an  ingenious  gentleman  is 
kept  sedulously  employed  making  improvements — each  fr^h  step  forward  usually  sug- 
gesting another. 

'  The  second  floor  is  called  the  main  shop,  where  most  of  the  different  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment are  manufactured.  Here  may  be  found  every  variety  «f  tool  for  cutting,  boring, 
planing,  smoothing,  and  polishing — lathes  of  all  kinds,  wheels  of  every  conceivable  sort; 
huge  cutting-machines,  noisy  trip-hammers,  drills,  augers,  and  borers  innumerable.  The 
loud  whiz  and  hum  is  like  that  of  a  very  Babel ;  yet  all  is  done  '  decently  and  in  order,' 
and  with  the  accuracy  of  the  multiplication-table* 

'  The  third  story  is  devoted  to  making  the  smaller  parts  of  the  machine,  such  as  require 
more  delicate  manipulation  and  higher  finish.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  floor  is  di- 
vided off"  by  a  wide  screen,  and  used  as  a  shop  for  repairing  tools  and  machinery. 

'  In  the  fourth  story  the  machines  are  adjusted  and  tested.  Not  one  is  taken  thence 
until  thoroughly  tested  in  every  particular.  Each  little  part  of  the  machine,  on  being 
placed  in  its  proper  position,  is  carefully  examined,  and  the  whole  instrument  afterward 
subjected  to  thorough  trial.    It  would  not  pay  to  send  out  an  imperfect  machine. 

*  The  fifth  floor  is  as  quiet  as  the  third  and  fimrth  are  noisy.    Here  the  machines  are 
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painted,  varnished,  and  ^Idcd.  On  benches  extending  along  the  entire  fix>Dt  of  the  build- 
ing, men  are  basj  ornamenting  the  iron  work  of  the  machines  with  flowers  and  curious 
devices  in  gold  and  silver  leaf,  and  the  rapidity  and  neatness  with  which  tbej  do  it  is  sur- 
prising. At  one  end  of  this  room  are  two  large  iron  vaults,  as  large  as  an  Irishman's 
shanty,  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  inside  of  which  are  iron  radcs  whereon  the  ma- 
chines are  placed  and  the  paint  and  varnish  rapidly  dried. 

*■  The  sixth  story  is  occupied  by  the  pattern  and  frame-makers,  and  the  attic  for  storage. 
Each  floor  is  amply  provided  with  water-closets,  cleanly  kept,  and  everj  thing  reqnisife 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  men.  Each  floor  is  kept  brightlj  scrubbed,  and 
the  ventilation  of  the  whole  building  carefully  attended  to. 

'  The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  this  iron  temple  of  industry  and  inTentiveness 
is  over  six  hundred,  whose  wages  average  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  week.  Yet 
large  as  this  number  is,  enabling  the  manufactory  to  turn  out  about  seventy  machines  per 
day,  the  proprietors  have  erected  in  Delancy  street  a  building  three  times  as  large,  cap- 
able of  working  eighteen  hundred  men.* 

Such  arc  the  places  where  are  manufactured,  to  an  extent  unsurpassed  in  the 
world,  the  famous  machines  of  Singer  and  Company.     The  superiority,  in  all  re- 
spects, operative  and  external,  of  these  efficient  and  beautiful  machines  is  fully 
attested  by  these  pregnant  facts.     Demand  is  the  one  expressive  monosyllable, 
which  is  very  *  satisfactory.'    -    -    -    When  Horace  and  James  Smith  wrote  the 
*  Rejected  Addresses,' they  did  not  resurrect  Addison  or  Goldsmith   for  imita- 
tion.    Their  style  was  too  pure  for  travesty.    So  it  was  with  Irving,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity  in  England.    But  when  the  *  Rejected  Addresses'  them- 
selves were  imitated  in  ^Warreniana^  an  inferior  pen  did,  attempt  a  parody  of 
Geofuey  Crayon's  sketch  of  Roscoe,  in  the  opening  of  the  Sketch-Book.     Let 
us  see  what  was  made  of  it : 

*  As,  for  this  reverential  purpose,  I  was  once  buying  a  pot  of  blacking,  at  number 
00  Strand,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  person  who  was  seated,  in  a  state  of 
deep  abstraction,  behind  the  counter.  lie  was  advanced  in  life,  tall,  and  of  a  form 
that  miglit  once  have  been  commanding,  but  it  was  a  little  bowed  by  care,  perhaps 
by  business.  He  had  a  noble  Roman  style  of  countenance,  a  head  that  wonld  have 
pleased  a  painter ;  and  though  some  slight  furrows  on  cither  side  his  nose  showed 
that  snuff  and  sorrow  had  been  busy^  there,  yet  his  eye  still  beamed  with  the  fire  of 
a  poetic  soul.  There  was  SDinething  in  his  whole  appearance  that  indicated  a  being 
of  a  different  order  from  tlie  bustling  shop-boys  around  him. 

'  I  in(|uired  his  name,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  Warren.  I  drew  back  with 
an  invohintary  feeling  of  veneration.  This,  then,  was  an  artist  of  celebrity;  this 
was  one  of  tliose  imaginative  spirits,  whose  newspaper  advertisements  had  gone 
forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  with  whose  blacking  I  had  polished  my  shoes, 
even  in  the  solitudes  of  America  !  It  was  a  moment  pregnant  with  emotion;  and 
thouL^M  the  popular  graces  of  his  poetry  had  made  me  familiar  with  the  name  of 
AVakrkn  yet  it  could  not  diminish  the  reverence  which  his  immediate  presence 
inspired. 

'As  I  quitted  his  abode,  the  recollection  of  this  great  man  gave  a  tone  of  deep 
meditation  to  my  mind.  I  recalled  what  I  had  heard  of  his  character,  his  lowly 
ori^fin,  and  subsequent  elevation ;  his  unconquerable  diligence,  and  rich  poetic 
fancy.  Nature,  I  internally  exclaimed,  appears  to  have  disseminated  her  bounties 
with  a  more  impartial  profusion  than  our  vanity  is  willing  to  allow.  If  to  one  &t* 
oritc  she  iias  assigned  the  glittering  endowments  of  rank  and  fortune,  ehe  has  com- 
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pensated  the  want  of  them  in  another,  by  an  intellect  of  Buperior  elevation.  Such 
has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Wabben.  Though  humble  in  origin,  and  suckled  amid 
scenes  repulsive  to  the  growth  of  mind,  he  has  yet  contrived  to  hew  himself  a  path 
to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  having  become  the  poetical  paragon  of  the  Strand,  has 
turned  the  whole  force  of  his  genius  to  manufacture  and  to  eulogize  his  blacking. 
This  prudent  concentration  of  his  faculties  has  been  attended  with  the  most  felici- 
tous consequences.  The  stream  of  his  fancy,  that  before  flowed  over  a  wide,  un- 
grateful surface,  by  contracting  its  channel  has  deepened  its  power,  and  now  rolls 
onward  to  the  ocean  of  eternity,  reflecting  on  its  bosom  the  rich  lights  of  poesy  and 
wit. 

'Independently,  however,  of  his  imagination,  this  mighty  manufacturer  has 
shown  how  much  may  be  effected  by  diligence  alone,  and  how  attractive  it  may 
present  itself  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  the  placards  of  a  pedestrian,  or  the 
sides  of  a  church-yard  wall.  The  memoranda  of  his  name  and  profession  display 
themselves  in  alphabetical  beauty  at  every  department  of  the  metropolis.  They 
have  elbowed  Doctor  Solomon's  Elixir,  pushed  Day  and  Martin  from  their  stools, 
and  taken  the  wall  of  that  interesting  anomaly,  the  Mermaid.  Such  is  the  triumph 
of  genius.  Doctor  Solomon  is  dead  and  gone,  and  there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead ;  but 
"Warren's  blacking  will  be  immortal.  Its  virtues  will  insure  its  eternity ;  for  not 
only  doth  it  irradiate  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  with  a  gentle  and  oleaginous  reful- 
gence, but  while  it  preserves  the  leather,  it  cherishes,  like  piety,  the  old  and  stricken 
sole.  . 

*  In  America,  we  know  Mr.  "Warren  only  as  the  ti'adesman ;  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  poet ;  and  at  the  Canaries,  on  my  voyage  to  England, 
I  was  told  by  a  Hottentot  of  his  having  been  unfortunate  in  love.  I  was  sensibly 
afflicted  at  the  intelligence,  but  felt  that  the  illustrious  invalid  was  far,  far  above 
the  reach  of  pity.  There  are  some  lofty  minds  that  soar  superior  to  calamity,  as 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  tower  above  the  clouds  of  earth.  Warren  has  a  soul 
of  this  stamp.  Ais  majestic  spirit  may  feel,  but  will  not  bow  before  the  strong  arm 
of  adversity.  The  blighting  winds  of  care  may  howl  around  him  in  their  fury,  but 
like  the  oak  of  the  forest,  he  will  stand  unshaken  to  the  last.  Beside,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  to  this  very  accident  that  his  advertisements  owe  their  charm ;  for  the  mind, 
when  breathed  over  by  the  scathing  mildew  of  calamity,  naturally  turns  for  re- 
freshment to  its  own  healing  stores  of  intellect. 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  censure,  but  surely,  surely  if  the  commetcial  residents  of  the 
Strand  had  been  properly  sensible  of  what  was  due  to  Mr.  Warren  and  themselves, 
they  would  have  evinced  some  public  mark  of  sympathy  with  his  misfortune.  They 
would  have  shown  him  those  gentle  and  unobtrusive  att&tions  which  win  their 
way  in  silence  to  the  heart,  when  the  more  noisy  professions  of  esteem  stick  like 
Amen  in  the  larnyx  of  Macbeth.  Even  I,  stranger  and  sojourner  as  I  am  in  the 
land,  can  heave  the  sigh  of  pity  for  his  sorrows ;  what  then  should  be  the  sensibility 
of  those  who  have  seen  him  grow  up  a  bantling,  as  it  were,  of  their  own ;  who 
have  marked  the  plant  put  forth  its  first  tender  blossoms,  and  watched  its  growing 
luxuriance,  until  the  period  when  it  overshadowed  the  Strand  with  the  matured 
abundance  of  its  foliage  ? 

'  But  it  is  an  humbling  reflection  for  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  that  the  value 
of  an  object  is  seldom  felt,  until  it  be  forever  lost.  Thus,  when  the  grave  has  closed 
around  him,  the  name  of  Warrsn  may  be  possibly  recalled  with  sentiments  of  sin- 
cerest  affection.    At  present,  while  yet  in  existence,  he  is  undervalaed  by  an  invidi- 
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ous  vicinity.  But  the  man  of  letters,  who  speaks  of  the  Strand,  speaks  of  St  as  the 
residence  of  Warren.  Tlie  intelligent  traveller  who  visits  it,  inquires  where  Vab- 
BEN  is  to  be  seen.  He  is  the  literary  land-mark  of  the  place,  indicating  its  existence 
to  the  distant  scholar.  lie  is  like  Pompey's  column  at  Alexandria,  towering  alone 
in  classic  dignity.' 

Now  read  Mr.  Ikvinc/s  sketch  of  Roscoe,  and  compare  the  twa  The  salient 
points,  for  imitation  or  travesty,  of  a  pure,  transparent  style,  are  *  few  and  &r 
between.'  -  -  -  We  rejoice,  in  common  with  thousands  of  our  country- 
men, that  the  beloved  and  lamented  Irving  has  at  length  been  honored  by 
a  Tribute  which  renders  adequate  justice  to  his  life,  his  writings,  and  his  genius. 
It  was  most  fitting  that  such  a  pen  as  Brtant^s  should  be  employed  in  the  mas- 
terly portrayal  of  tho  personal  traits  and  literary  career,  and  eminent^  blameless 
life,  of  our  most  illustrious  American  author.  Our  cx-cellent  friend,  the  Ex- 
President  of  our  Good  Sahit  NicTiolas^  (wo  write  on  Paas  Monday,)  Ex-Governor 
of  our  State,  Mr.  Kino,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brtakt  for  his  do- 
qucnt  address,  well  and  truthfully  observed :  *  The  persuasive  eloquence  of  the 
orator  strongly  moves  mc  to  express  my  sentiments  with  reference  to  that  address. 
It  was  eminently  worthy  of  him  who  made  it.  It  was  a  delicate  and  beantifol 
tribute  to  a  friend,  such  as  it  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  man  to  receive.  Kin- 
dred in  the  powers  of  their  mind,  each  having  received,  as  they  deserved,  the 
praise  of  their  countrymen,  and  tho  approval  of  those  wherever  they  are  who 
can  appreciate  the  finished  efforts  of  finished  minds,  it  was  eminently  becoming 
upon  this  occasion  that  he  who  survives  in  all  his  strength  and  power  should 
bear  his  testimony  to  tho  gentle  character  and  literary  fame  of  him  whose  coone 
is  run.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  as  a  matter  of  coincidence  worthy  of  note, 
that  tho  same  pen  which  described  with  matchless  ability  the  courage  and  enter- 
prise of  tho  sagacious  discoverer  of  this  western  continent,  had  also  with  equal 
ability  portrayed  the  life  and  character  of  Washington,  the  great  and  good,  whs 
in  after  years,  upon  the  samo  continent,  founded  the  first  republic  of  equal  rig^ 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  May  it  be  perpetual,  and  with  it  the  poetry  and  writ- 
ings of  its  distinguished  sons.*  The  entire  proceedings'  before  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  speeches  from  distinguished  orators  present,  and  the  letters  tnai 
men  of  eminence  who  were  unavoidably  absent,  will  soon  be  published  in  an 
enduring  form.  Wo  shall  not  permit  the  pamphlet,  with  its  Taluable  contents^ 
to  escape  the  knowled^  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Edward  Everett  worthily  followed  Mr.  Bryant  :  and  one  passage  of  his 
brief  speech  is  so  characteristically  eloquent,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  indinir 
tion  to  quote  it  in  this  place :  *  At  the  darkest  hour  which  preceded  the  dawn  of 
our  national  literature,  the  first  purplo  gleam  of  Ir vino's  fancy  began  to 
blush  in  the  east  Soon  tho  sky  was  seen  to  redden  and  glow  with  the  coming 
splendors ;  hope  and  expectation  strained  their  waiting  eyes  toward  the  ^orioos 
light,  and  anon  the  sun  of  his  resplendent  genius  arose,  with  healing  in  hit 
wings,  and  moved  with  steadfast  glory  up  to  the  meridian.  Then,  like  the  son 
on  Gideon,  it  stood  still  —  a  long  and  gladsome  noon  —  shedding  light  and  joy 
through  tho  world  of  letters,  till  it  went  down  at  length  with  pndouded  bems 
to  the  golden  west    His  fame  and  his  favor  grew  with  the  growth  and  stra^lh- 
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ened  with  the  strength  of  the  countrj.  His  early  prodac^(»8  were  the  fiivor- 
ites  of  the  club-room  and  the  fire-side,  when  we  counted  some  seven  millions  of 
population,  in  1809.  His  Life  of  Columbus  and  Life  of  Washington  have  been 
received  as  classics  hj  four  times  that  number,  whose  overflow  has  Spread  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  most  popular  of  our  writers  in  his  youth,  where  there  were 
none  to  contest  the  palm,  he  led,  with  cheerfully  acknowledged  superiority,  the 
rapidly  increasing  company  of  names  not  unworthy  to  be  classed  with  his 
own,  and  went  down  to  his  grave  in  his  well-eamed,  undisputed,  unenvied 
preeminence.'  -  -  -  Thb  annexed  TH-lingual  Label  on  a  "box  of  Oerman 
Magnetic  Toys,  we  think  will  interest  *  modem  scholars.'  The  German  original, 
the  French,  and  the  English,  *  taken  together,'  are  still  unique.  Separating 
words,  crossing  an  2  to  make  it  a  f,  or  distinguishing  between  an  /  and  a  «7^ 
probably  did  not  occur  to  the  Teutonic  translator,  and  the  manufacturer's 
printer  *  followed  copy.'  We  only  wish  that  the  reader  could  have  beft>re  him 
the  original  lithographed  label  (or  libet)  itself: 


*Di€8e  magnetisehen  Gegenstdnde  werden  in  Watser  sehr  sehneU  nach  der  heliebi(^€n 
Leitung  det  beUiegenden  Stabea  schzoimmen.  Ehen  so  schntU  werden  eie  tur&ck  eehwtm- 
men,  tcenn  der  Stab  ihnen  ttmgehehri  vorgehaUen  toird. 

Die  Fisch^  hei  welchen  sieh  aewohnlieh  Hamen  oder  Angd  befindent  honnen  mit  demd' 
ben  gefangen  und  aue  dem  Waaser  gehoben  werden, 

'  3nj5lnutioit. 

*L€S  dbjets  magnetiques,  nOgeront  dans  Veau  trksviUf  euvmwt  la  direction  du  baton  ae- 
eompagnS  He  retoumeron  aueei  vite  eiPon  renveree  le  baton,  Leepoiaeont  eontpeche  eru 
hdmeau  ou  d  Vamegon,  qui  eont  ord4nairement  c^oute, 

'  InjBtnutioit. 

^Jfihoee  magnetic  toye  carehdin  water  and  youhold  the  peint  of  ike  littli  etidb  whi^ 
M  added  to  tkem  Juet  be/ore  them^  they  will  follow  it  exactly  in  eeery  dinetion  bat  if 
you  will  use  the  otherend  of  thekidk  thev  wtU  gebacbward,  Thefeke  may  be  eauglu 
and  lackenoul  of  the  water  with  the  angte  or  hook,  which  ie  comenonly  eold  with  them,* 


It  is  a  high  recommendation  of  these  magnetic  ^Fiehe^  that  even  if  'lacken- 
oul '  of  the  water,  they  will  not  expire  t  -  -  -  Durino  the  exciting  campaign 
of  185-,  in  Illinois,  a  prominent  politician  made  a  disunion  speech  at  Quincy. 
After  he  was  through,  and  before  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  a  man  who  styled 
himself  ^The  Aforesaid  M,D,^  was  called  for.  He  was  lifted  upon  the  platform, 
so  drunk  that  he  could  not  stand  without  holding  on  to  something.    He  said : 

'  GsNTLEMsir  #tnd  ladies^  you  're  talkin'  of  dlMolvin'  the  IJmon:  you  can't  do  it: 

if  you  go  to yon  can't  do  it  I    Thar  'b  that  are  flag  a>wavin'  up  thar,  called  the 

Star-Spaogled  Banner:  how  yea  a-goin'  to  divide  that,  ha?  Are  yea  a-goin'  to 
give  the  stars  to  the  Norf  and  the  stripes  to  the  8onf  ?  No-Sir-ree ;  the  thing  «an't 
be  did  I    (Cheers.) 

'And  tbar's  that  good  old  toon  that  the  band's  a-playin'  out  thar,  called  Yankee 
Doodle :  how  yon  'goin'  to  divide  that,  eht  Are  ye  a-goin'  to  give  the  Yankee  to 
the  Norf  and  the  Doodle  to  the  Sonf  ?  J  Bay>«l^,  the  thing  can't  be  did  1  (Cheers,) 

'And  thar's  that  stream  of  water  a-rmmhif  down  thar,  called  the  'Father-o'- 
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Wotters:  how  are  yea  a-goin  to  divide  thcUf    Are  yea  a-goin'  to  dam  it  up  with 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ?    I  say  you  can  t  do  that  thing !  Wal,  you  can^t  I    {Cli€tr9.) 
*■  And  thar  's  the  rail-road  layin'  out  thar ;  how  yea  *goin'  to  divide  that,  eh  ?  are 
you  goin'  to  tie  it  up  with  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ?    You  can't  do  it !     {Ckeerf.) 

*  And  there 's  all  the  fast  hos~es  standin'  round  here ;  how  are  yea  agoin'  to  divida 
them  ?  old  hosses !  Arc  yc  a-goin'  to  run  'em  north,  and  run  'em  south,  and  run 
*em  east,  and  run  *em  west ?    (Cheers.) 

*  And  thar 's  all  the  handsome  wimmen  round  here ;  how  arc  yea  a-goin'  to  divide 
them  f  Are  you  goin  to  give  the  old  ones  to  the  Norf,  and  the  young  ones  to  the 
Souf  ?    Waal,  you  do  n't !    If  you  go  to  thunder  you  can't  do  it !  {Immense  chetring.) 

*  And  thar 's  all  the  feathered  tribe  and  other  birds  a-flyin'  about  here,  and  the 
chickens  and  egg's-ncsts;  how  you  goin'  to  divide  tJiem^  eh  ? '  {Tremendous  cheering.) 

Our  reporter  could  hear  no  more,  for  the  roars  of  laughter  which  ensued,  as  the 

*  Doctor '  fell  from  the  platform.  -  -  -  We  have  never  seen  Mr.  Robert  fioKXEK, 
of  the  ^NeW'  York  Weekly  Ledger : '  wo  never  have  written  to  him ;  neycr  ex- 
changed a  line  with  him ;  and  were  we  to  meet  him  this  moment,  we  should 
not,  as  they  say  out  west,  *  know  him  from  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,'  or 

*  recognize  his  hide  in  a  tan-yard :  *  but  although  we  do  not  know  him  person- 
ally, we  know  of  him :  we  know  that  he  prints  a  good  and  interesting  paper, 
which,  be/iause  it  is  such  a  paper,  has  attained  an  unparallcUed  circulation.  All 
his  eminent  correspondents  are  as  familiar  to  our  readers,  through  their  original 
productions  in  these  pages,  as  they  arc  to  his :  and  we  rejoice  in  the  reputation 
which  the  editor  and  his  coadjutors  have  imparted  to  his  handsome  sheet  There 
appeared  some  time  since,  in  the  Knickerbocker,  against  our  strenuous  protest^ 
and  against  the  wish  of  the  publisher,  an  article  reflecting  upon  the  *' Ledger^  en- 
titled ^Edward  Everett  writes  for  Bonner,'*  In  a  subsequent  numher,  in  quot- 
ing a  most  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Everett  to  the  Editor,  written  long  before,  we 
endeavored  to  make  the  amende  honorable  both  to  the  Lodger  and  to  Mr.  Ev- 
erett. TVe  mention  these  facts  at  this  time,  that  the  act  of  an  associate,  who 
had  temporary  charge  at  that  time  of  the  *  body '  of  our  work,  may  not  be  laid 
at  our  door,  or  that  of  our  publisher.  -  -  -  Thb  following  ^  Cure  for  In* 
temperance^^  which  we  find  in  one  of  our  port-folios,  is  a  rich  specimen  of  Terj 
odd  but  very  effective  *  medical  treatment*  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it,  it  smacks  somewhat  of  ^  sharp  practice : ' 

'An  eccentric  English  nobleman  had  an  established  and  peremptory  law  '  obtidn- 
ing'  in  liis  house,  which  was,  that  any  servant  who  once  got  drunk  should  be  in- 
stantly discharged.  No  pardon  was  to  be  granted,  no  excuse  listened  to.  Yet  an 
old  footman  who  had  lived  with  him  many  years  would  sometimes  indulge  in  a  pot 
of  ale  or  "alf-and-'alf '  extraordinary,  trusting  to  the  wilful  blindness  which  he 
saw  assumed  when  convenient. 

'  One  fatal  day,  however,  even  this  could  not  and  did  not  avail.  As  *  my  lord  * 
crossed  the  hall,  John  appeared  in  full  view;  not 'rather  tipsy,' or 'a  little  ^t- 
guiecd,'  but  dead  drunk,  and  unable  to  stand.  His  master  went  up  to  him,  and 
looking  at  him,  said : 

' '  My  poor  fellow !  what  ails  you  ?  You  seem  dreadful  ill.  Let  me  feel  your 
pulse.  Bless  me !  he  Is  in  a  raging  fever  I  Get  him  to  bed  inmiediately,  and  tend 
for  the  apothecary  I  * 
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*  The  apoljhecary  came,  not  to  be  consulted,  for  his  lordship  was  physician-general 
in  his  own  family,  but  to  obey  orders ;  to  '  bleed  the  patient  copiously/  '  share  his 
head,*  *  clap  a  large  blister  on  his  back,'  and  *  give  him  a  powerful  dose  of  physic  1 ' 

'  After  a  few  days  of  this  treatment,  when  the  fellow  emerged  weak  and  wan  as 
the  severest  illness  could  have  made  him,  he  was  met  by  the  lord,  his  master,  with  : 

' '  Hah !  honest  John  !  I  'm  truly  glad  to  see  you  alive.  You  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful escape,  though,  and  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful  indeed,  very  thankful.  "Why, 
man,  if  I  had  n't  passed  by  and  spied  the  plight  you  were  in,  you  would  have  been 
dead  before  now  :  but  John,'  lifting  up  a  warning  finger,  *  no  more  of  these  Fevers  I  * 

He  was  not  sick  again !  -  -  -  *  Once  upon  a  time/  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
summer  morning,  we  were  standing  chatting  with  our  late  lamented  friend, 
Charles  M.  Leupp,  in  the  'vestibule'  of  the  great  *  Leather  House,'  number 
twenty  Ferry-street,  in  the  *  Swamp,'  when  some  one,  passing  by  at  the  time, 
and  looking  up,  said :  *  Leupp,  why  do  n't  you  take  down  that  old  sign,  *  Gideon 
Lee  ? '  It 's  all  worn  out :  the  wood  has  dropped  away  from  the  letters,  and  the 
paint  has  eena'most  rotted  off  o'  them  f  Why  do  n't  you  take  it  down  and 
split  it  up  ? '  Leupp  looked  at  his  interlocutor,  with  that  watery-blue,  full- 
pupil'd,  interior  German  eye  of  his,  and  with  a  motion  of  his  hand  waved  his 
questioner  on  his  way,  without  saying  a  word  in  reply.  Mr.  Gourlie  has  told 
us  how  precious  was  the  memory  of  that  name  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Leupp.  And 
there  it  is  still,  in  the  old  place.  Signs  are  very  curious  things,  in  a  great  city. 
Down  in  Murray-street,  at  the  corner  of  College-Place,  there  are  some  rusty, 
dingy,  forbidding-looking  iron  chests,  which  we  see  every  day  as  we  take  our 
way  to  the  boat :  but  like  Gideon  Lee's  sign,  they  are  types  of  something 
worthy  tp  be  remembered  :  they  are  *  Defiance  Safes,'  that  have  been  tried  by 
fierce  fiames  for  hours  upon  hours  together,  and  yet  delivered  their  precious 
and  otherwise  wholly  irrecoverable  contents  unharmed.  And  in  West-street, 
toward  the  Battery,  there  is  another  *  case  in  p'int . '  a  ship-chandler's  sign,  an 
anchor,  that  '  held  wonderful  onto  a  schooner,'  in  a  celebrated  September  gale, 
and  a  *  block-and-tackle '  that  seemed  coeval  with  Sol  Gil's  Midshipman-sign  so 
reverenced  by  himself  and  Captain  Cuttle.  -  -  -  In  the  ^JSxtemporaheotLs 
DiscourseSy^  elsewhere  noticed,  occurs  a  passage  which  many  a  mother  will  thank 
us  for  quoting  :  *  A  dear  child  is  taken  away  :  how  valueless  and  secondary  all 
things  else  become  I  It  is  a  great  lesson,  teaching  us  that  this  world  is  not  the 
*  highest  good,  when  a  bereavement  such  as  this  will  make  all  things  secondary. 
I  was  much  struck  in  reading  about  a  nobleman  who  died  not  long  since  in  Eng- 
land, lie  had  an  iron  safe,  or  chest,  all  locked  up,  but  marked,  '7b  be  removed 
first,  in  case  of  fire,^  When  he  died,  his  friends  opened  that  chest,  supposing 
of  course  that  some  valuable  document,  or  deed  of  property,  rich  jewelry,  or 
costly  plate  would  be  found  in  it  But  what  did  they  find  ?  They  found  the 
toys  of  his  little  child,  who  had  gone  before  him.  Richer  to  him  were  they  than 
all  the  world's  wealth  —  richer  than  his  coronet :  brighter  than  all  the  jewels 
that  sparkled  on  its  crest.  Not  his  estate,  not  his  jewels,  not  his  equipage, 
nothing  glorious  and  great  in  this  world ;  but  the  dearest  objects  to  him  were 
the  toys  of  his  little  child.'  -  -  -  *Bo  you  remember  a  Ghost-story,'  writes  a 
town-correspondent,  *  which  Coleridge  mentions  in  his  *  Table-Talk,'  as  having 
been  told  to  him  by  Washington  Allston,  in  London  ?   It  is  quite  as  *  striking ' 
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as  the  admirable  ghostly  narrative  of  *  John  Waters,'  quoted  in  your  last  num- 
ber :  *  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  that  a  cer- 
tain youth  took  it  into  his  wise  head  to  endeavor  to  oonvert  a  Tom  pAiNE-ish 
companion  of  his  by  appearing  as  a  ghost  before  him.  Ho  aooordingly  dressed 
himself  up  in  the  usual  way,  having  previously  extracted  the  ball  firom  the  pi^ 
tol  which  always  lay  near  the  head  of  his  friend's  bed.  Upon  first  awakening 
and  seeing  the  apparition,  the  youth  who  was  to  be  frightened,  A.,  very  coolly 
looked  his  companion,  the  ghost,  in  the  face,  and  said,  *  I  know  you.  This  Is  a 
good  joke ;  but  you  see  I  am  not  fnghtencd.  Now  you  may  vanish ! '  The 
ghost  stood  still.   *  Come,'  said  A.,  *  that  is  enough.   I  shall  get  angry.    Away ! ' 

Still  the  ghost  moved  not.     *  By ^,'  ejaculated  A.,  *  if  you  do  not  in  three 

minutes  go  away,  I  Ml  shoot  you.'  lie  waited  the  time,  deliberately  levelled  his 
pistol,  fired,  and,  with  a  scream  at  the  immobility  of  the  figure,  became  cod- 
vulsed,  and  afterward  died.  The  very  instant  he  believed  it  to  he  a  ghost,  his 
human  nature  fell  before  it ! '  *  -  -  -  As  this  last  sheet  of  the  present  number  of 
the  Knickekbockek  is  passing  to  the  press,  the  daily  journals  announce  the  death, 
at  Ilyde-Park,  on  the  Hudson,  of  Mr.  James  K.  Paulding,  one  among  the  earli- 
est of  the  distinguished  contributors  to  this  Magazine.  Of  this  even^  and  of 
the  literary  and  personal  characteristics  of  the  deceased  author,  and  '  True 
American,*  wo  hope  it  may  be  our  province  to  speak  hereafter.  A  few  days 
previous  to  Washington  Irving's  death,  Mr.  Paulding,  in  a  friendly  letter  to 
him,  spoke  of  their  declining  years,  and  added  the  subjoined  sentence :  *  Irv- 
ing, we  are  running  a  race ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  which  of  us  shall  win  the 
prize.'  Too  soon  was  that  *Game  of  Life  '  decided!  -  -  -  Several  now 
publications,  received  too  late  for  notice  in  the  present  number,  will  '.have  des> 
patch  in  our  next  Will  our  friends,  the  Publishers,  both  here  and  elsewhere^ 
oblige  us  by  sending  earli/  copies  of  their  works,  addressed  to  L.  Oatlobd 
Clauk,  Editor  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  care  of  Mr.  John  A.  Gsat,  Publisher 
and  Proprietor,  Numbers  16  and  18  Jacob-Street,  New-York. 


William  Hall  and  Sox,  513  Broadway,  New- York,  have  issued  Tomm,  Lim/gtrimg 
Voices,*  a  duet  for  soprano  and  contralto,  by  Wallace,  of  very  moderate  diJDciiI^,  bot 
very  effectiTC.  *  Variations  on  Melodies  of  J.  R,  ThomaSy  by  Charlm  Gaom ;  of  the  six 
pieces  of  thid  scries  we  have  received  '  One  Cheering  Word,*  and  *Tk4  Banks  qf  iks  Gtntwm*^ 
*Iiemenibir  and  Forgit*  by  Wallace  :  a  song  of  which  the  wordfl,  by  J.  C.  GAUPumBy  are 
somewhat  above  the  average  of  those  usually  set  to  music,'  and  the  melody  ia  worthy  of 
them.  *RJ)ccca  Waltzes/  by  Signer  Muzio.  *  T/ie  Shrpherd^s  Roundday*  a  pastoral  sketch, 
by  Wallace,  a  long  piece,  and  not  difficult.  'Ibems  d^AmUie/  Polka  Mazurka,  par 
Charles  Fradel.    *tSw€et  Uoenimj  Star,*  song  by  Wallace. 

J.  II.  IIiDLEY,  519  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  *  Songs  of  PraiH  the  Attgd§ 
Sang,*  one  of  a  scries  of  six  motets,  by  T.  S.  Llotd.  *  When  the  StoaUows  MomeuHtrd  Fl^, 
transcribed  for  piano  by  Fred.  Davis,  requires  a  very  rapid  and  delicate  touch.  'TVoa- 
scription  Brillante  de  la  JiarcarvlU  des  Vtpres  Siciliinnes  pour  Piano/  par  A.  W.  Bbbo. 
*Iam  Thiiu,*  by  Kaul  ^Ierz,  a  very  short,  very  easy,  and  very  good  ballad.  'a/iiMbifi 
Deo,*  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  by  T.  S.  Lloyd.  This  piece  requires  greater  executiTe 
skill  than  can  usually  be  found  in  voluntary  choirs.  ^True  Lovt/  a  favorite 
melody,  varied  for  piano,  by  A.  W.  Bkbo.  Silver  I^lgkt  JfoMurha,*  by  G.  W.  Wi 
*Thy  will  bt  Done,*  a  Sabbath  evening  song,  by  S.  LAwaaxca :  simple  and  artiatio. 
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THE    foem:    oip    m:r.    IPI&EON: 

KDITOR  OF  TDE   'CRUSTACEAN:'     REVIEWED  BY  CAPTAIN   CROSSBILL,   EDITOR  OF  THK  *  TESTACKllT.* 

Here  in  a  thin  volume,  adorned  with  a  sorry  cut  of  the  '  Polyphc- 
mean  University,'  we  have  the  first  appearance  of  the  wonderful  little 
editor  of  the  '  Crustacean '  in  a  new  character,  positively  a  new  charac- 
ter, namely,  poet.  Following  the  erudite  anniversary  oration  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Themis,  and  preceding  the  Alumnean  statistics  for  1857-8,  we  be- 
hold with  some  astonishment  the  soul  of  Mr.  Pigeon  bursting  forth,  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  in  a  metrical  freshet  of  several  hundred  lines, 
and  depositing  a  sediment  of  great  and  fertilizing  thoughts  on  what  was 
before  but  a  barren  expanse  of  paper.  '  Poem  read  before  the  Alumni  of 
the  Polyphemean  University.'  Upon  our  editorial  word,  we  really  be- 
gin to  look  upon  the  three-story  brick  building  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  from  the  upper  story  of  which  Pigeon  issues  his  weekly  pesti- 
lence, as  a  sort  of  Olympus  where  the  whole  of  the  Dii  Majores  are 
buttoned  under  the  editor's  vest  in  the  disguise  of  a  human  unit. 
Thus  the  town  knows  that  Pigeon  can  thunder  like  a  very  Jupiter 
Tonans.  Witness  his  last  leader  in  relation  to  the  delegates  elected, 
(and  regularly  elected  too,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by 
the  reckless  rule-or-ruin  crustaoeous  faction,)  to  represent  this  county 
at  the  State  convention  of  the  Republicratic  party.  Fairer  caucus 
never  was  in  the  world.  Grant  that  our  tonitrons  little  friend  with  a 
few  gentlemen  of  his  own  shell  did  get  accidentally  crowded  out  of 
the  window,  leaving  only  a  favr  fragments  of  caudal  broadcloth  as 
mementoes  to  console  us  for  their  lamented  absence ;  was  that  little 
casualty,  we  ask,  a  sufficient  reason  for  harrowing  the  public  mind 
with  four  columns  of  mingled  objurgation  and  affidavit  headed,  ^Uie 
Crucial  Outrage  of  the  Age  I '  '7%e  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Woman  Paral- 
leled! '  ^The  Republicratic  Party  in  New-Sebastopol  in  the  potoer  of 
Hessian  mercenaries  t '  No  ;  the  rage  of  Pigeon  was  inexcusable, 
although  sublime.  The  great  London  Thunderer  was  never  in  more 
Jovian  mood. 
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But  furthermore  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  valorons  Mars 
himself  is  secreted  behind  the  before-mentioned  yest-battons  of  the 
'  Crustacean.'  The  fact  was  never  more  signally  proven  than  on  the  day 
when,  as  our  readers  arc  aware,  it  became  our  duty  to  pull  his  nose. 
We  called  at  his  office  on  that  interesting  occasion,  accompanied  only 
by  a  single  reporter  and  an  attache  of  the  pictorial  press,  but  before 
we  could  enact  a  single  paragraph  of  history,  Pigeon  effected  such  a 
neat  and  expeditious  retreat  through  the  scuttle,  drawing  the  ladder 
after  him,  that  the  spectators  at  once  recognized  the  presence  of  the 
same  divinity  who  inspired  Xenophon,  Fabius,  Santa  Anna,  and  all  the 
great  retrograde  strategists  of  the  world.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  left  the  laurels  of  that  field  to  be  gathered  by  some  bolder  spirit 
than  we  arc.  Then  again,  to  show  that  Pigeon  is  able  to  stand  with 
credit  in  the  sandals  of  the  eloquent  Mercury,  we  have  but  to  refer  to 
his  lecture  on  '  The  Created  Universe,  Material  and  Immaterial,'  which 
he  delivered  before  the  Piketown  Lyceum  last  winter,  and  which  was 
noticed  so  handsomely  in  the  local  editor's  column  of  the  *  Crusta- 
cean,' (without  the  knowledge  of  the  senior  editor,  of  course.)  We 
believe  the  *  well  of  English  undefiled,'  was  pumped  entirely  dry  on 
that  occasion,  as  it  necessarily  must  have  been  to  irrigate  so  extensive 
a  field,  and  the  lecturer  was  obliged  to  extend  hose  to  four  or  five 
other  wells. 

Last  of  all,  the  fact  now  leaks  out  that  Apollo  himself  has  not  dis- 
dained to  masquerade  in  this  lower  sphere  in  the  mortal  apparition 
which,  under  the  name  of  Pigeon,  goes  about  our  streets  confessang 
himself  to  be  the  editor  of  a  crustaceous  journal  of  the  most  al^eci 
and  umnitigated  description.  Here  in  the  volume  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  our  article,  is  the  proof  of  what  we  say.  Pigeon 
it  seems  is  an  A.B.,  nay,  even  an  A.M.  While  we,  on  the  gory  field 
of  Cherubusco  inhaled  the  sulphureous  fumes  of  battle,  and  were  lay- 
ing, as  we  in  our  simplicity  imagined,  some  foundation  for  a  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  our  country,  to  the  extent  possibly  of  a  small  ooUec- 
torship,  our  little  friend  over  the  street  was  nursing  his  precious  intd* 
lect  in  the  halls  of  the  Polyphemean  University,  and  in  due  time  was 
rewarded  with  the  usual  graduating  parchment.  These  circumstan- 
ces, it  seems,  entitled  him  to  claim  and  receive  a  certain  office  here  at 
the  disposal  of  party  leaders,  while  our  degree  of  A.B.,  or  Bachelor 
of  Arras,  engrossed  on  our  own  hide  by  the  sabre  of  Monteznma  him- 
self as  we  entered  his  celebrated  halls  at  the  head  of  the  American 
troops,  entitled  vs  to  step  to  the  background.  We  mention  this 
trifling  circumstance  in  no  invidious  spirit,  nor  by  way  of  accounting 
for  our  perhaps  not  wholly  concealed  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  edi- 
tor of  the  '  Crustacean.'    We  allow  no  such  things  to  influence  onr 
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judgment  of  men  or  afiiurs.  Bat  we  allude  to  the  &ot8  simplj  because 
thej  are  facts,  and  truth  is  always  wholesome,  wherever  disclosed. 

Well,  our  neighbor  being  a  graduate  of  this  institution  of  learning, 
was,  it  seems,  solicited  to  deliver  the  annual  poem  before  the  alunmi ; 
and  as  he  never  declines  any  undertaking,  however  herculean,  nor 
omits  any  opportunity  to  remind  the  public  of  his  existence;  of  coarse 
he  wrote  and  read  the  poem,  just  as  he  would  have  delivered  the  an- 
nual Concio  ad  clerum  before  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  or  fiithered  a 
new  theory  of  Waterspouts  for  the  British  Association,  if  invited. 
Now  as  our  purpose  is  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  this  last  lucu- 
bration of  our  little  friend,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  our  task,  with- 
out any  injurious  prefatory  remarks  ;  for  we  desire  to  do  Pigeon  jus- 
tice, and  allow  our  readers  to  conceive  in  their  own  minds  if  possible, 
any  excuse  for  his  pushing  himself  before  the  public  with  his  ridicu- 
lous poetical  claims. 

Our  poet  begins  with  an  address  to  various  individuals,  bachelors, 
doctors,  teachers  of  tongues  and  languages,  ciphering  sages,  and  vari- 
ous other  members  of  society,  and  also  to  the 

*  WoRTHiKs  of  the  quill  and  brief, 
Who  don  like  me  Buch  academic  tatters, 

As  ten  years  cruising  in  an  open  skiff, 

Pirating  up  and  doWn  the  sea  of  life, 
Has  left  to  honor  this  our  Alma  Mater's 

Thanksgiving  day,'  etc.  etc. 

Having  made  sure  of  universal  attention  by  specially  calling  upon 
all  sorts  of  persons  who  could  be  expected  to  be  present,  he  of  course 
has  something  important  to  say.  And  what  is  it  ?  Why,  (to  com- 
press in  a  few  words  what  Pigeon  with  difficulty  declares  in  several 
stanzas,)  simply  this :  *  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sensible,  have 
you  pressed  me,  a  pros^r,  into  service  as  a  poet  ? ' .  Now  here  is  the 
only  glimmering  of  common-sense  in  the  whole  melancholy  business, 
and  if  Pigeon  had  then  sat  down  and  waited  till  the  assembled  leaiii- 
ing  of  the  audience  had  given  a  satisfactory  response  to  his  question, 
the  poem  would  just  at  that  spot  have  ended.  Every  body  would 
have  gone  home ;  the  university  printer  would  never  have  had  the 
crime  of  ruining  so  many  pages  of  innocent  paper  to  answer  for ;  the 
critic  would  not  have  been  required  to  lead  Pigeon  to  the  slaughter- 
block,  and  humanity  in  general  would  have  escaped  a  neuralgic 
twinge.  Unhappily,  however,  the  honorable  gent  did  not  stop  to 
allow  the  point  to  be  discussed,  or  the  previous  question  moved  on 
him,  but  stalked  on  after  the  following  style : 

'  In  ancient  time,  no  hand  of  mortal  dared 

To  touch  the  thand'iing  strings  of  that  great  lyre 
Which  JupiTKR^s  bright  bod,  the  golden-haSed, 

Played  in  the  gates  of  morning,  when  the  fire 
Of  day's  new  orb  first  kindled  night's  deep  realm. 
And  light  and  moaio  did  the  anarch's  hosts  o'erwhelm. 
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'  Though  th'  Olympian  harper  down  to  earth 

Stepped  from  the  clouds,  and  gave  the  harp  to  men. 
That  Valor  might  be  born,  and  Song  and  Miilh 

Cheer  mortal  hearts,  and  e'en  the  clam'rous  den 
"Where  dwell  the  nether  demons  might  be  hushed 
No  man  dared  touch  the  gift,  but  all  stood  back,  abashed. 

'But  proudly  the  grand  old  Grecian  came: 

And  he,  the  first  of  all  the  sons  of  clay, 
Could  touch  the  awful  lyre  and  not  be  stain. 

Far  down  the  oges  swept  his  mighty  lay ; 
And  unborn  souls  of  heroes  heard  the  song. 
Watching  behind  Time's  curtain  in  a  god-like  throng.' 

After  the  statement  of  the  above  historical  facts,  we  wondered  how 
it  was  that  the  editor  of  the  '  Crustacean '  ventured  to  meddle  with 
so  dangerous  a  machine,  but  we  soon  found  the  explanation  in  the 
following  stanza : 

*  But  in  those  modern  days  of  pompous  science, 

When  every  donkey  sports  a  Nubian  mane : 
When  pigmies  strut  the  streets  in  boot^  of  giants. 

And  Jove's  proud  eagle,  by  the  chattering  crane 
Is  fluttered  from  his  perch,  the  lyre  —  ah  !  shame ! 
Is  to  the  gallows  tied  with  hangman's  ropes. 
And  coxcombs  kick  the  wires  divine  with  shameless  boots.' 

This  was  intended,  we  suppose,  as  a  slur  at  the  nineteenth  century, 
out  of  complaisance  to  the  learned  owls  on  the  platform,  but  the  poet 
was  unconsciously  characterizing  his  own  performance,  and  we  ou«^ht 
not  therefore  to  iind  fault  with  it,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  usage  for 
poets  to  prefix  their  own  portraits  to  their  works. 

Pigeon  then  alludes  to  the  martial  and  romantic  spirit  which  has 
pervaded  the  poetry  of  nearly  all  nations,  down  to  our  own  time,  and 
refers  to  the  inclination  of  the  Muse  in  our  own  day  to  abandon  these 
old  themes,  and  harmonize  her  numbers  with  the  pacific  and  industrial 
spirit  of  our  times.     It  is  said  she 

*  Gives  prosy  Clio  catapult  and  sabro, 

And  sings,  or  tries  to  sing,  the  psalms  of  Labor. 

*  Hear  her  exhort:  *  O  toiling  brother-soul, 

(Jnnshing  thy  teeth  upon  the  anguished  Sphere, 
Promethean-vulture-torn,  with  IxioN-roll 

Self-gyrated  !    Awake  !  thy  task  is  here. 
Amid  the  earnest  phalanx  of  the  Doers! 
"Where  great  Humanity's  hearths  choral  Symphony 
Voluminously  deep,  out-thunders  hoary  Infamy ! 

This  fine  stanza,  by  the  distinguished  poet  Spread,  is  introduced  bj 
our  editor  with  a  sneer,  (when  his  grovelling  muse  can  surpaas  the 
'  Marsellaise  of  Labor '  it  will  be  early  enough  for  Pigeon  to  sneer,) 
and  with  the  assertion  that  for  his  part  he  do  n't  believe  in  the  genu- 
ineness of  these  '  raptures  over  Adam's  curse.'  He  supports  his  pom- 
tion  in  the  following  language,  which  for  some  reason  not  understood 
by  us,  the  printer  has  divided  into  short  lines,  each  commencing  with 
a  capital  letter,  namely : 
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*  The  Muse  loves  not  the  grindstone:  King  AnicxTtro 

Found  lord  Apollo  but  a  faithless  serf: 
Lions  devoured  the  flocks,  gnats  and  moeqoitos 

Tortured  the  herds,  while  stretched  upon  the  turf 
The  good-for-nothing  herdsman  watchea  the  clouds. 
Or  flirted  with  the  Dryad  ladies  in  the  woods. 

*  I  have  small  faith  in  sudden  reformations. 

When  the  Parnassian  Amazon  becomes 
A  factory-girl,  and  talks  to  edification 

0'  the  good  of  spindles  and  the  shame  of  drums,  , 

I  hope  the  fit  will  last  till  Nineteen-Hundred, 
But  if  I  have  my  doubts 't  will  not  be  wondered. 

*  *Ti8  well  enough,  when  one's  poor  hurdy-gurdy 

Must  grind  some  tune  for  academic  youth, 
To  chaunt  the  psalms  of  work,  howe'er  absurdly, 

And  pipe  up  strong  on  Progress,  Freedom,  Truth, 
And  such  abstractions  as  are  now  admired, 
Good  things  no  doubt,  but  which  make  one  so  tired. 

*  'Tis  well  to  point  fine  youth  to  *  fame's  proud  steep 

That  shines  afar ; '  to  hint  of  Humboldt,  Newton  ; 
To  recommend  them  to  dispense  with  sleep ; 

Extol  hard  workers,  Saxon,  Frank,  or  Teuton, 
Shout  *  quisque  tuae  fortunae  est  faber^ 
With  other  ache-suggesting  saws  of  Laibor. 

'  But  here,  among  these  medalled  veterans 
Who  have  seen  service  in  life's  tedious  wars, 
And  who  have  gained  in  wearisome  campaigns 

Perhaps  a  little  spoil,  but  many  scars, 
Bet  no  smart  bard  blow  the  recruiting  fife ; 
Enough  we  've  had  of  labor,  sweat  and  strife. 

'  And  as  for  that '  proud  steep '  (not  on  the  maps) 

Where  Shakspeabe,  Cjbsar,  Baoon,  Cicero, 
And  all  those  demi-gods  to  whom  men's  caps 

Fly  up,  are  seen  by  gaping  folks  below. 
To  congregate,  that  envied  House  of  Peers^ 
Whose  doors  are  oped  for  man  but  once  each  hundred  years  : 

*  We  want  no  rh3rmster  with  heroics  shrill 

To  urge  us  up  the  treacherous  ascent ; 
Let  those  who  wish,  ascend  the  icy  hill : 

We^with  less  dizzy  paths  are  now  content ; 
And  choose  the  cozy  tavern  in  the  vale 
Rather  than  first-class  lodgings  in  the  realms  of  halL' 

■ 

Having  indulged  in  this  grovelling  train  of  thought  as  long  as  it 
was  probably  safe  for  him  to  do  so,  even  before  the  despicable  audi- 
ence which  (taking  his  own  words  for  it)  listened  to  him,  Pigeon  pro- 
ceeds to  business ;  for  all  his  '  song '  up  to  this  point  is,  it  seems  a  mere 
prelude  to  the  main  performance.  With  an  entire  change  of  time  and 
key,  somewhat  like  the  transition  from  a  corduroy  road  to  unmitigated 
mud,  our  poet  opens  thus : 

'  CiESAR  has  caught  his  eastle  in  the  air : 
On  yonder  summit  stands  the  shining  pile : 
From  cliff  to  cloud  the  flanking  towers  rise. 
And  the  steep  dome  between  flings  off  its  splendors; 
A  rising  moon  betwixt  white  mountain  peaks.* 
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Pigeon  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  this  castle  ia  the  air,  this  '  vag- 
rom '  castle,  got  *  comprehended,'  as  Dogberry  has  it.  It  was  origi- 
nally made  from  *the  mist  of  nfght,'  by  some  'aery  Angelo.'  There 
was  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  was  able  to  see  it,  namely,  the 
aforesaid  Ca;sar.  Persons  who  arc  out  very  late  in  the  night  might 
have  seen  what  they  supposed  was 

*  A  MOUNT  of  fog 

Piled  by  the  envious  fiends  against  the  gate 
"Whence  morning  comes/ 

(the  said  evil  spirits  having,  we  suppose,  the  insane  idea  of  blockadiog 
day-light.)  But  when  this  mysterious  individual  looked  at  the  fog- 
bank  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  saw  another  sight : 

*  Hk  gazed,  and  lo  !  the  sullen  range  of  mist 
Was  all  illumined  by  a  central  light ; 

And  then  flashed  out  in  thd  Iftet  Lours  of  night 
Tlie  very  house  of  Jove,  sent  do\^|i  from  heaven. 

*  'Tis  thine,'  the  tempter  said  ;  *  go  and  possess 

The  house  which  Heaven,  and  Fate  the  lord  of  Heaven, 

And  1  the  lord  of  Fate,  have  made  for  thee : 

And  on  the  throne  which  yonder  dome  but  canopies. 

Reign  thou  the  lord  of  all  the  realms  of  earth 

Which  from  that  loft}'^  seat  thou  may'st  behold ; 

But  bend  the  knee  to  me,  thy  sovereign ; 

'  Tis  well ;  thou  art  most  wise !  the  fief  is  thine/ 

Rather  a  heavy  transaction  in  real-estate,  that,  and  all  *  resting  in 
])arol '  as  the  lawyers  say,  not  a  seal,  not  a  sign  nor  scrap  of  paper. 
It  then  became  necessary  for  Pigeon  to  have  the  day  break,  and  he 
breaks  it  thus : 

*  Then  in  the  east  morn*s  little  postern  gate 
Was  opened,  and  day's  skirmishers  ran  out ; 
Gra}^  archers  running  through  the  air  like  eagles^ 
Spreading  to  right  and  left,  a  saucy  troop, 
Shooting,  as  they  ran,  the  night's  swart  spectres 
That  stalked  with  ebon  shields  upon  the  hiilSy 
But  fled  in  rago  and  fear,  most  sorely  stung 
Between  their  harness-joints  by  the  slim  Arrows. 
The  lights  within  the  aery  palace  faded; 

Once  more  't  was  but  a  homely  mount  of  fog : 
And  when  the  royal  conquering  chariot 
Bore  the  day's  emperor  up  the  eastern  sky. 
Trampled  beneath  his  horses'  fiery  hoofs 
That  house  of  Jovk  floated  adown  the  vale. 
Trailing  along  the  ground,  a  tattered  mist.* 

Our  hero  must  have  felt  somewhat  confounded,  to  see  his  fine  es- 
tate dissolving  in  such  style,  our  readers  doubtless  suppose.  Never 
was  a  greater  mistake.  Pigeon's  '  heir  of  realms  in  cloud-land,*  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  singular  effect  which  the  '  chemical  my*  Ji^if 
on  his  property,  went  on  in  dead  earnest  to  find  his  missing  manaon. 
Without  going  much  into  particulars,  it  is  sufficient  to  saj  that  the 
road  led  through  certain  ^  royal  courts '  positively  necessary  fiur  M™ 
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to  pass  through.    The  proprietor  thereof,  however,  had  objections : 
the  hero,  however,  was  resolute,  and  pushed  ahead : 

'  Hb  paused  not,  though  the  guardsmen's  levelled  pikes 
Warned  back  the  rash  intruder.    With  a  blow 
He  overthrew  the  clumsy  slaves,  passed  on, 
And  haughtily  the  royal  threshola  crossed ; 
Yea,  with  audacious  feet  he  dared  to  stride 
Into  the  audience-hall  with  his  bared  sword. 
A  troop  rushed  in  and  rallied  round  the  throne ; 
A  thousand  foes  beset  him  front  and  rear. 
The  trumpets  cry,  the  drums  alarming  roll, 
The  muskets  blundering  volley,  and  the  dialogue 
'Twixt  steel  and  steel,  quick^  sharp,  and  soon  concluded. 
Rang  for  a  moment  through  the  mouldy  halls ; 
And  when  the  fray  was  done,  oh !  piteous  sight. 
The  errant  knight  disarmed,  defeated,  stood 
A  captive  in  the  midst  of  wondering  throngs. 
The  soldiers  leaning  on  their  pieces,  looked 
In  silence :  possibly  a  thought  or  two 
Ploughed  o'er  the  weed-grown  surface  of  their  brains 
And  broke  the  fallow  for  the  future  seed. 
A  group  of  courtiers  chattered  airily. 
Dispensing  with  free  tongues  th'  occasion's  wit ; 
And,  from  their  interrupted  conclave  hasting. 
The  minister  came  forth  with  trembling  limb. 
And  cried :  *  Away  to  prison  with  the  madman ! ' ' 

Pigeon  now  most  unhandsomely  treats  his  hero  to  a  term  in  the 
penitentiary ;  but  the  hero  keeps  up  his  courage  and  gets  an  occa- 
sional view  of  his  tantalizing  investment : 

'  When  toward  the  east  the  drowsy  sentry  looked 
In  vain  for  day's  first  ray,  the  sleepless  captive 
Saw  from  his  tower  the  glorious  pnantom  flash. 
As  if  from  heaven  Sirius  were  plucked, 
And  swung  the  central  lamp  from  that  vast  dome.* 

By-and-by  his  rather  dismal  prospects  slightly  improve.  A  subter- 
ranean convulsion  attended  with  electrical  manifestations  entirely 
prostrates  the  obnoxious  structure,  and  the  Pharaoh  who  had  impris- 
oned the  hero  has  to  run  for  his  life.  The  hero  takes  this  opportunity 
to  come  out ;  people  extremely  glad  to  see  him,  but  very  much  puz- 
zled to  know  what  to  do  with  themselves.    The  hero  plays  his  cards 

skilfully : 

'  He  stood  beside  the  broken  throne  and  swore : 

'  Freedom  shaU  be  yours,  0  men  and  broUiers, 
Or  I  will  fall,  the  latest  blest  of  those 
Who  draw  from  Freedom's  helm  the  lot  of  death.' 
So  Freedom  girt  a  sword  upon  his  thigh. 
And  placed  upon  his  breast  her  ancient  badge : 
And  made  him  her  new  champion,  for  aU 
The  worthy  who  had  worn  that  starry  emblem 
Long  since  had  died,  they  and  their  valiant  sons.' 

Pigeon  then  envelopes  the  earth  in  darkness,  puts  th,e  people  to 
bed,  and  sets  the  hero  on  guard.  Suddenly  he  sees  the  airy  palace. 
This  time  it  is  not  far  away  on  the  '&r-off  crags  that  wall  the  world,' 
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'  But  close  at  hand,  apon  the  nearest  steep, 
Flaming  'with  haughty  glories  to  the  stars.' 

The  hero  now  sees  that  his  time  has  come.  He  pushes  on  regardless 
of  danger,  and  although,  as  Pigeon  emphatically  says,  that 

'  Shades  of  noble  men,  the  knights 
Of  Liberty's  round-table,  long  since  dead, 
Arose  and  stood  across  the  way:  in  sorrow 
Some  implored,  and  warned  with  outstretched  hands^ 
And  others  frowned  from  their  immortal  brows 
Contempt  and  wrath ; ' 

the  hero  is  wisely  uninfluenced  bv  these  apparitions ;  goes  on  with- 
out faltering,  and  at  last  roaches  the  long^wished-for,  often-seen,  and 
forever  unattainable  moonshine  mansion  : 

*  AxD  lo  !  a  wonder  happened  :  when  his  foot 
But  touched  the  threshold  of  the  aery  castle. 
Instantly  the  unsubstantial  pile 

Became  all  adamant  from  base  to  dome.' 

After  this  satisfactory  turn  of  affairs,  the  hero  getting  comfortably 
settled  on  his  throne,  with  his  legs,  we  doubt  not,  elevated  with  non- 
chalance, on  the  table  before  hiiti,  Pigeon  treats  us  to  another  day- 
break : 

*  But  soon  in  the  abyss  day's  champion, 
The  sun-born  Hercixes,  arose  in  wrath, 
Flininng,  for  his  lion's  hide,  a  robe 

Of  tawny  clouds  u]>on  his  shoulders ;  scaled 

The  peaks  that  wall  the  world,  where  torbid  heaps 

Of  thunder-laden  clouds  o'erhung  the  Tales. 

Full  on  the  hosts  of  night  he  hurled  his  glories! 

They  fled  in  anguish,  pierced  with  blades  of  flame. 

But  it  fell  not,  that  fortress  of  thin  mist, 

"Which  erst  at  day's  first  fire  dissolved  in  air ; 

Defiant  on  the  steep,  its  walls  of  adamant 

Flung  back  the  sun's  hot  darts  with  haughtier  blaze. 

'  Then  men  arose  and  saw,  with  souls  amaxed. 
The  fortress  standinsr  on  the  beetling  steep, 
lA^rdinsr  it  o'er  the  city;  saw  the  flags 
Of  regiments  encamped  on  the  plateau 
That  stretched  beside  the  castles  further  wall: 
Beheld  the  gaunt  and  brazen-bellied  cannon 
Resting  their  bronze  jaws  upon  the  rocks. 
Like  lions  grouped  upon  some  lonelv  steep. 
And  g:izing  on  the  herdsman's  fold  below. 
And.  sisrht  more  wondrous,  saw  the  knisrht  of  Freedom 
A  sceptred  Cesar  throned  'mid  shameful  pomps.' 

Forcible  Pigeon !  we  re^cret  that  space  compels  us  to  shot  oflT  tliM 
maddy  cataract.  Suffice  it  to  sav  that  the  citizens  are  not  suited  with 
the  nocturnal  arrangement,  and  talk  of  abating  the  nuisance.  Hero 
however  is  made  of  too  stern  stufi*  for  such  nonsense,  and  lets  Ioqm 
his  regiments : 
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'  There  was  one  day  of  wrath 
Through  the  devoted  city,  and  at  eve 
The  host  returned  with  jaunty  music  trilling 
Through  the  sweet  evening  air,  while  gashed  Rebellion 
Lay,  a  dead  carcass,  in  the  street. 

This  settles  the  business,  and  Caesar  has  his  own  way  after  this,  and 
Pigeon  remarks : 

*  Ah  !   nobler  far  is  this 
A  house  like  Jove's,  or  tithe  of  Jove's  dominion, 
Than  Freedom's  Spartan  tent  and  jealous  rule. 
He  waves  his  hand  ;  obedient  frigates  bow, 
And  spreading  their  vast  wings,  in  silence  flj^ 
Eagles  of  doom,  around  the  hemispliere. 
He  points  his  sword  toward  turrets  glimmering 
Where  the  first  morning  raj's  salute  the  world, 
And  armies  rise  up  with  a  shout,  and  haste 
To  do  his  bidding  in  the  clouds  of  battle. 
He  scrawls  his  name,  and  twenty  distant  senates 
Utter  in  twenty  tongues  their  doubts  and  fear?. 
He  smiles,  and  stocks  that  lately  sank  like  lead, 
Bounce  cork-like  to  the  topmost  market  tide. 
He  calls  for  physic,  and  a  million  types 
Hop  from  their  nests  like  startled  grasshoppers. 
He  bites  his  thumb,  and  straight  the  dizzy  telegraph 
Flashes  the  tidings  that  his  highness  sulks.' 

Pigeon  has  now  got  his  hero,  after  all  his  troubles,  living  in  greater 
content  amid  his  splendors 

*  Than  CixciNNATua  knew  —  that  narrow  soul  — 
Who  prized  those  stingy  boons  of  liberty, 

A  farm,  an  ox,  a  single  suit  of  clothes. 
And  that  not  worn  except  to  ^ve  the  State. 
True  now  and  then  a  peevish  pistol-shot. 
Or  gleam  of  ill-thrust  dagger  starts  his  nerves : 
But  how  were  safety  prized  without  the  spice 
Of  danger  ? ' 

Pigeon  next  gives  us  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  grand  evening  levee  at 
his  hero's.  We  can't  take  up  room  with  a  description  of  the  scene, 
which  we  doubt  not  was  strictly  first-class.  The  poet  admits  himself 
unequal  to  the  undertaking,  and  concedes  that 

*  Swiveller  himself. 
Although  with  Heliconian  bumpers  deluged,' 

would  have  been  dumb  had  even  he  been  required  to  report  the  affair 
for  the  Court  Journal.  Among  the  guests  our  poet  notices  one  whose 
republican  simplicity  pleases  him : 

*  He  bears  nor  sword,  nor  star,  nor  e'en  a  diamond  ; 
A  pale-faced,  studious  man,  of  charming  modesty. 
Sweet-voiced,  with  calm  and  sympathetic  eye.' 

Pigeon  at  first  supposes  him  to  be  a  man  of  science,  philanthropist, 
professor,  or  something  of  the  sort ;  afterwards  changes  his  mind  on 
listening  to  a  conversation  between  his  hero  and  the  prim  stranger 
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apart  from  the  guests,  on  a  balcony  overlooking  an  extended  scene. 
Tlie  hero  charjjes  the  stranger  with  fraud  in  the  real-estate  tnmsae- 
tion  alluded  to  in  the  comin  en  cement  of  the  poem  : 

'  Diit»T  tliou  not  jiromife  me  for  mine  all  realmt 
Which  frvuii  thU  h-iqrlit  mine  eye  miirht  look  upon? 
Yet  see.  yv»n  jK-ttv  stream  clip*  my  dominion 
Like  fomr  m^-an  <Iiteh  b^iundins:  a  peasant's  fann. 
Yondvr  the  liills  receive  my  "wurds  of  pule, 
And  t«'^s  them  hack  t^  me  with  mockinir  echoes. 
And  there,  not  e\-n  a  dif'h,  op  hill,  or  hedse, 
Mark*  where  I  may  nf»t  dare  to  hid 
A  5wincht-r.l  .l.iff  hi*  caji:  but  with  her  crutch 
l»5iil-^!:ia^y  (!liat  wurthy.  anxious  nurs<-. 
Who  lie?  u«  in«.)narch?  to  her  ea^y-chair 
Iv-=t  w«f  iliould  h'.irn  i.iur  fintrers  while  she  naps) 
Ha?  si.ratcliel  a  lin»'.  hey  on  if  which  all  my  thunders 
Are  hut  till-  liarkinir-  of  a  petulant  cur. 
Ye«,  all  arou!:d  me  ar«*  fair  rt-alma  not  mine: 
Aud  th«-rt*.  that  ntihh'it  empire  which  cnfi>lds 
All  J  limy  nest?  of  m-n.  to  hear  whose  sceptre 
Not  Jrui-.  m-r  the  Macedonian 
Dared  to  asjiiro.  but  oa?ier  thouirht  to  pain 
.*ic^'ptrt-3  in  either  world*  —  thou  hast  not  piven 
To  me:  another  hear*  that  tri-pronged  Itauble, 
The  emblfm  of  tlie  ocean'*  s«oTerijrnty. 

'  Til  ere  Mrut*  a  ]^.»mpc»us  fleet :  its  blood-red  flags 
Flauntin:^  defiance  to  my  snowy  ensia:n. 
On  yonder  cliff*  the  brazen  draerons  bark 
An*!  blow  lh«'ir  ins^dent  flames  each  mom  at  me. 
And  hark  !  fur  in  the  east  the  ewapperin?  drum 
Ann* lU nee)  4Liy.     Ere  this,  what  haupfaty  race 
]>arcd  pive  a  iruard  of  honor  to  the  bub.* 
And  round  the  world  escort  his  chariot  ? ' 

•  •  •  ■  •  • 

'  Tlie  fruit  is  dust  an<l  ashes,  lying  phantom! 
What  thonirh  thou  ha*t  giren  me  this  dome 
AVith  all  its  t-hows:  Ah  I  nobler  far  than  these, 
Attila'.s  tent  c»f  hides,  that  more  oppressed 
The  faintinir  earth  than  all  the  rocks  of  Atlas! 
What  though  thou  hast  given  this  paltry  realm. 
Which  scribes  ^tyle  '  empire '  in  state  documents  ? 
Such  r<'alius  as  this  tht;  conquerors  of  old 
Oavr  to  tlii.ir  captains  as  one  fight's  reward, 
A  bullock's  carcase  drag;;ed  out  for  the  hounds 
After  the  stag  was  slain  for  the  king's  table.' 

To  this  tirade  the  stranjrer  replies  with  unruffled  composure,  and 
with  the  plausible  argument  in  substance  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  cove- 
nant on  his  part,  because  all  the  other  monarchs  being  dreadfolly  and 
undisguisedly  afraid  of  him,  the  hero,  therefore  he  was  substantially 
their  master,  and  in  possession  of  the  sole  dominion, 

*  Wnicn  one  of  mind  so  high  might  condescend 
To  accept  among  a  race  of  imbeciles.* 

The  hero,  however,  seems  chafed  by  the  philosophical  and  subjeetiTe 
treatment  of  the  matter  by  his  guest,  and  vows : 
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'  Before  me  lies  my  path ;  that  'will  I  tread 
With  my  drawn  sword,  although  thy  treacherous  lamp 
Throws  not  a  ray  before  my  feet,  and  though 
LvaFER  bestride  the  way  to  drive  me  back.' 

The  stranger  replies  with  his  accustomed  sweetness,  and  taking  the 
hero's  arm,  they  once  more  join  the  brilliant  assemblage  in  the  saloon. 
Pigeon  here  cruelly  breaks  off  in  these  words : 

'  I  LIKE  him  not,  this  logic-chopping  guest : 
Come,  let  us  leave  this  gaudy  house  of  revel; 
I  can  but  fear  lest  this  fair-spoken  stranger 
E'en  as  he  smiles  so  sweetly  by  yon  princess. 
Draw  from  his  pocket  some  infernal  shell 
And  throw  it  on  the  floor  with  thunder  snap. 
To  fulminate  the  revellers  to  atoms 

And  give  again  the  castle  to  the  air/ 

• 

Thus  closes  this  part  of  Pigeon's  production.  And  now  to  drop  all 
levity,  we  beg  to  assure  the  editor  of  the  '  Crustacean '  that  we  well 
understand  to  whom  he  refers  under  the  thin  disguise  of  the  hero  of  this 
poem.  And  we  inquire  whether  it  is  according  to  his  notions  of  taste 
and  decency,  to  utter  at  a  literary  festival  a  political  diatribe  against  the 
Hon.  Jonas  W.  Spike,  the  Governor  of  this  State  ?  It  is  no  secret 
that  Pigeon's  faction  of  the  party  were  both  astonished  and  enraged 
that  Mr.  Spike,  whom  they  thought  to  use  as  a  tool  in  an  inferior  sta- 
tion, carried  off  the  highest  nomination  in  convention,  was  elected,  and 
pitched  the  Crustaceans  out  of  ofi^ce  within  thirty  days  aiter  his  in- 
auguration. This  is  well  understood.  We  know,  too,  of  what  that 
clique  is  capable.  But  it  required  more  venom  and  audacity  than  we 
supposed  even  Pigeon  possessed,  to  conceive,  elaborate,  and  utter 
such  a  malignant  attack  on  the  highest  officer  of  the  State,  as  this 
which  we  have  noticed.  However,  our  space  is  so  limited  we  can  do 
no  more  on  this  occasion  than  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  author  as  an 
author,  and  not  as  a  politician.  We  therefore  hurry  on  with  our 
wearisome  task.  Pigeon  opens  with  a  puerile  story  of  another  man, 
who 

'  Has  had  his  dealings  with^the  cheating  phantoms 
Who  sell  to  covetous  fools  fair  realms  in  cloudland. 
Fair  reahns  of  cob-web  spun  o'er  hungry  gulfs. 
That  swallow  worlds  of  tools,  yet  yawn  for  more. 
My  friend  bought  one  of  these  mock*auction  kingdoms 
And  took  his  title,  and  assuring  covenants 
Against  all  title  paramount.    But  when 
The  chuckline  phantom,  with  his  fresh-caught  fool, 
'   ,  Went  on  to  give  investment  of  the  manor, 

(A  hollow  lordship  sold  the  hundredth  time,) 
Mv  friend,  with  some  smart  magic  which  he  knew, 
Slipt  the  slight  rogue  into  a  long-necked  bottle 
And  corked  and  wired  him  in  as  dexterously 
As  any  juggler  famed  in  black-art  clasucs 
E'er  bottled  upon  imp.' 
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The  unlucky  little  wretch,  thus  treated  like  small-beer,  is  naturally 
much  enraged.  He  begs,  storms,  scolds,  but  finding  all  of  no  use,  as 
his  captor  pays  no  attention  to  him,  finally  comes  to  terms  and  pro- 
poses to  buy  his  liberty.  The  captor's  terms  are  soon  told,  and  these 
are,  that  the  imp  shall  transform  the  cloud-land  property  which  he 
had  sold  into  honest  real-estate,  terra  firma.  The  outwitted  little 
joker  declares  the  thing  impossible,  thus  : 

' '  O  MAN  })ereft  of  reason/  ehricked  the  phantom, 
*  You  ask  a  thing  impossible,  unheard  of : 
That  I,  a  child  of  air,  a  smoke,  a  nothing, 
A  wandering  whisper,  a  poor  orphan  imp, 
Wlio  try  in  vain  to  snap  this  bit  of  wire. 
Should  be  by  you  imagined  strong  enough 
To  build  a  realm  —  pile  leagues  of  rock  and  ice. 
To  drag  j'on  river  out  of  his  old  channel 
Like  an  unwilling  hound  pulled  from  his  kennel. 
And  fling  him  down  that  barren,  rocky  steep. 
Betrays  a  mind  demented  and  distort. 
That  were  a  task  for  all  those  brawny  elves 
Who  dwell  in  mined  and  caves  and  mountain  clefts. 
And  who,  obedient  to  some  mighty  sorcerer. 
Swing  bridges  in  a  night  o'er  frightful  gulfs, 
Or  perch  a  castle  on  some  giddy  crag. 
I  am  not  strong  liko  these,  my  broad-backed  cousins: 
Some  simple  arts  I  know  t*  amuse  mankind. 
And  by  my  harmless  craft  I  live  and  please. 
I  weave  the  mists,  or  gild  the  evening  sky. 
Or  tease  the  electric  serpents  from  their  nests 
Within  the  bellies  of  low-hanging  clouds; 
Or,  with  my  lantern,  on  the  midnight  heavens  , 

Throw  semblances  of  armies :  or  fulfil 
The  prophecies  of  weather-mong'ring  seers. 
Just  to  perplex  the  gentlemen  of  science : 
I  do  beseech  thee,  most  puissant  man, 
To  name  some  lighter  task  which  I  may  do/ 

This,  however,  does  not  go  down.    The  gentleman  tells  him  that  he 
has  no  doubt 

*  Those  same  tough  goblins 
Who  burrow  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth, 
Are  wheedled  bv  vou  Yankees  of  the  air 
Whene'er  you  wish  rougl\  work  on  earth  accomplished:  * 

and  informs  imp  of  his  inexorable  determination  to  keep  him  ia  close 
confinement,  unless  his  friends  close  a  contract  with  the  under-groand 
gentry  to  perform  the  required  task.  Finally  the  prisoner  complies, 
and  the  required  job  is  thus  performed.  Night  comes  on,  and  at  mid- 
night the  moon  rose, 

'  Revealed  the  gleaming  rivers  and  bright  lakes. 
And  half-filled  up  the  surly  glens  with  light : 
Lo  I  there  was  seen  a  thing,  the  like  whereof 
Since  Rhymer  Thomas  on  the  sandy  beach 
Watched  his  rope-making  brownies,  ne'er  was  seen. 
A  file  of  little  men  with  picks  and  barrows 
Walked  out  o'  the  hiU-side  smoking  their  short  pipes. 
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Those  were  the  brown  and  brawny  elves  of  earth. 

Then  rose  terrific  noises  in  the  mountains, 

Of  tumbling  crags,  and  forests  overthrown, 

Of  hill-top  sliding  into  chasms :  of  rocks 

Rushing  in  frantic  herds  adown  the  slopes : 

Of  aged  hills,  ripped  open  cruelly 

By  blasts,  uprising  from  their  seats  in  woe. 

Then  falling,  piteous  wrecks :  and  'mid  the  uproar 

Ten  thousand  of  the  little  brown  earth  Samsons 

Swarming  like  ants  among  the  flying  ruins, 

Sometimes  by  falling  acres  overwhelmed. 

And  sometimes  by  distracted  torrents  deluged, 

Loaded  their  barrows  with  the  mighty  fragments 

And  hurried  off  as  if  with  loads  of  straw.* 

One  night  of  such  work  as  this  finished  up  the  affair,  and  Pigeon's 
sharp  friend  made  a  very  good  thing  of  the  operation.  The  poet  now 
invites  the  audience  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  second  man,  who  caught  his 
castle  in  the  air,  thus : 

*  And  now,  O  friends !  amid  these  streets  of  Babel 
The  mid-day  clamor  rises  high  and  harsh, 
The  sun  pours  blistering  floods  upon  the  roofs ; 
The  lofty  booths  of  vanity  resound 
With  fashion's  pleasure-hunting  sons  and  daughters. 
And  from  the  oflices  where  Mammon's  slaves 
In  sordid  bondage  do  their  master's  work 
Swells  the  hoarse  buzz  that  Mammon  loves  to  hear. 
There,  in  convention  met,  reforming  Joshuas 
Blow  their  distressing  ram's  horns  at  the  walls 
Of  social  Jerichos,  that  bolt  upright 
List  with  composure  to  the  serenade. 
Here  Chief  Justice  Rhadamanthus  sits, 
While  bellowing  wranglers  show  that  Righteousness 
Should  be  non-suited  and  turned  out  of  court. 
Hark !  'n^ath  the  vaulted  street  the  clashing  press 
Stamps  on  ten  thousand  sheets  the  day's  misdoings: 
For  shameless  man,  could  he  at  evening  peep 
In  the  recording  angel's  grievous  book, 
Would  in  the  morning  sell  the  damning  record, 
Delighting  all  the  city's  breakfast-tables. 
Yonder,  ^mid  thundering  wheels  and  hissing  pipes 
And  fumes  and  fogs  and  clouds  of  Stygian  smoke. 
Industry,  with  grimed  face  and  anxious  eye, 
Watches  his  slaves  —  blind  Calibans  of  iron. 
Bolted  and  chained  within  their  master's  mills. 
And  lashed  to  endless  toil  by  fiery  scourges. 
Industry  —  ah !  how  changed  from  that  hale  genius 
Who  erst  with  sun-browned  arms  and  ruddy  cheek. 
Strode  through  the  harvest-field  among  his  reapers. 
.     .     .     He,  too,  was  bitten  by  the  mad  dog  Progress ; 
Poison  of  genius  in  his  veins  fermented : 
The  honest  brutes  that  shared  his  toil  he  hated 
Despised  his  little  gains,  his  narrow  fields, 
The  simple  swains,  the  flocks  and  glossy  herds, 
He  left  them  all,  rushed  to  the  city's  streets 
And  there  reared  mills  and  factories  and  forges. 
Tore  from  the  earth  its  ores  and  anthracite, 
And  wrought  in  metal  his  distempered  fancies. 
Here  Trade,  with  clam'ring  tongue  and  restless  arm, 
Drags  to  the  wharves  his  ships ;  from  crammed  warehouses 
Tumbles  his  treasures,  loads  nis  railway-trains. 
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Hurries  his  steamships  on  their  world-wide  emtnda. 
Trade  —  once  I  knew  you  with  your  cart  and  nag, 
A  snail-pnccd  peddler  plodding  on  the  highway. 
Content  with  daily  pence  and  bread  and  beer : 
But  now,  with  piles  of  bullion  in  your  vaultfl, 
Steam  for  your  nag,  and  for  your  cart  Leviathan, 
This  noble  city  Babylon  hath  not 
Treasures  or  dainties  to  content  your  soul, 
Though  hero  the  rummaged  earth  yields  all  its  wealth. 
'  Conic,  friends,  and  let  us  leave  these  noisy  scenes 
And  visit  in  his  haunt  that  foolish  wight 
Who  bought  a  trumpery  estate  from  phantoms.' 

Pigeon,  having  determined  upon  this,  has  some  trouble  after  all  in 
getting  out  of  town.  We  are  taken  to  one  gate  looking  ont  upon  an 
ugly  sort  of  a  highway,  which  we  are  told  '  was  hewn  by  Death  and 
Sin ; '  then  to  another,  looking  oft*  across  a  plain  on  the  horizon  of  which 
we  see 

*  The  tint  of  Ophir's  harvest-fields, 
The  gleam  of  Ophir's  yellow-sanded  brooks.* 

Then  to  another, '  hung  with  garlands,'  opening  into  '  mazes  of  delight 
and  garden  paths,'  where  'the  splash  of  fountains  and  the  stir  of 
leaves '  put  one  nicely  to  sleep  in  the  day-time,  but  where 

*  At  night  the  paradise  will  blaze  with  light: 
The  cantatrice  will  fly  her  fluttering  notes 

Like  frightened  pigeons  darting  through  a  grove ; 
While,  like  a  truculent  kite,  the  basso  follows^ 
Clmsing  the  fugitives  through  all  the  scales.' 

Various  other  attractions  are  offered,  and  for  our  part,  we  would  have 
been  glad  if  our  poet  had  stopped  there  at  least  *  ten  minutes  for  re- 
freshments ; '  and,  by-the-by,  his  own  tendency  to  freeze  to  a  straw  in 
hot  weather  is  so  well  known  that  we  wonder  he  ever  tore  himself 
away  from  so  nice  a  place.  But  he  goes  on  to  the  next  gate.  The 
architecture  is  of  a  more  frigid  character : 

*  TiiK  portly  Ciceronian  Janitor 
Proclaims,  with  his  grand  air  rotunda  ore : 

*  These  are  the  comely  gardens  of  the  wise: 
Yonder  the  rank  pastures  of  the  foolish  ; 

If  ye  would  feast  your  souls  with  Wisdom's  firoits. 
Pass  ye  in  here.* 

*  We  prav  have  us  excused. 
Most  portly  pompous  friend ;  to-day  we  seek 
A  man  who  ne'er  did  rate  himself  so  wise 
That  while  the  dog-star  raged  he  might  delight 
Uis  soul  with  dreary  feasts  of  pedantry/ 

Our  crustaccous  poet  therefore  travels  on,  and  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
town  tells  us 

*  A  RIVER  issues  from  a  hazy  glen, 

A  skv-bright,  idle  flood,  in  one  long  curve 
iiending  to  touch  the  town,  and  then  in  hast« 
Wheeling  with  arrowy  tide  to  seek  the  hilU. 
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An  idle  Bhepherdess  that  brings  her  flocks 

Of  sparkling  waters  from  the  lakes  that  flash 

Afar  in  undiscovered  "wildernesses, 

And  leading  the  bright  vagrants  down  the  vale. 

Now  loitering  among  the  tree-arched  isles 

Where  birds  each  morn  sing  Nature's  temple  service, 

Now  catching  the  sweet  streams  that  sport  awhile 

Within  the  rocky  hollows  of  the  hills, 

And  then  come  aancing  down,  with  laugh  and  song, 

Hearing  afar  their  father  Ocean's  voice 

Calling  his  little  children  to  their  home.' 

We  cannot  spend  time  and  ink  to  follow  the  meanderings  of  this 
young  female,  in  the  words  of  Pigeon.  We  can  only  say  in  our  own 
words,  which  are  just  as  good,  that  after  roaming  an  hundred  leagues 
or  so,  she  hears  the  distant  clamors  of  the  city,  and  in  spite  of  good 
advice,  issues  from  the  wilderness,  passes  out  of  the  *  hazy  glen '  before- 
mentioned,  and  strolls  cityward : 

*  Leaving  the  shade  of  forests  and  wild  steeps, 
And  walks  into  the  glare  of  that  vast  plain. 
Kadiant.  pure,  all  trusting  she  goes  forth, 
Moving  unto  the  staring,  jewelled  city 
That  greets  with  a  gross  welcome  the  fair  maid, 
And  wonders  that  so  sweet  a  prize  is  caught 
So  easily,  by  force  of  fascination. 
But  she  escapes  before  it  is  too  late ; 
She  tastes  but  once  the  city's  filthy  kiss, 
Bestowed  by  gutters, 

Then  wheels  in  fright  and  flies  like  Aretitusk 
To  hide  once  more  among  the  honest  hills. 
Down  the  first  gorge  the  foaming  waters  pour. 
Leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge  between  the  cliffs. 
Until,  descending  half  a  score  of  fathoms, 
A  bowl  of  granite  catches  the  scared  floods ; 
A  bowl  where  all  the  banqueters  of  Valhall, 
Thob  at  their  head,  might  plunge  in  giaht  sport. 
Running,  all  stript,  a  race  from  Odim's  house 
And  leaping  in  the  water  from  the  crags. 

*  From  this  Valhalla  bath-room  the  stilled  floods 
Move  through  a  glen,  where  one  might  think  to  see 
Diana's  setters  lapping  the  cool  water, 
Their  mistress  meanwhile  resting  on  the  shore, 
Arrayed  coquettishly,  a  modern  sportswoman  — 
Her  jewelled  fowling-piece  across  her  lap  — 
A  crooked  horn  wrenched  from  some  griffin's  snout, 
Carved  with  grotesque  device,  her  powder-flask ; 
And  wild  birds  lying  on  the  grass,  her  spoil.' 

Pigeon  soon  gets  us  out  of  this  damp  region  into  a  vale  which  he  de- 
scribes with  the  assistance  of  all  the  agreeable  adjectives  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  tell  us  this  is  the  land  that  his  '  crack-brain  won  from 
phantoms.'  We  naturally  are  anxious  to  see  the  castle  which  this 
Caesar,  with  the  impish  architects  under  his  thumb,  compelled  them 
to  build  for  him.  Would  it  be  credited  that  the  ass,  instead  of  order- 
ing such  an  establishment  as  Pigeon's  Caesar  Number  One  enjoyed, 
filled  his  order  for  such  an  affair  as  this,  namely : 
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*  Yet  see  the  mansion  — yonder  apple-boagh 

O'ertops  the  ridge :  the  urchin's  fishing-rod 
Exalts  itself  above  the  chimney-top : 
The  clambering  vine,  with  mischievous  ambition. 
Essays  to  strangle  the  red  weathcr-oock 
Timt  watches  oVr  the  gable  —  the  sole  sentry 
Upon  the  fortress  walls. 
There  is  the  garrison  —  one  valiant  dog, 
Courteous  as  Bayard,  grave  as  Washingtojc, 
Couchant  upon  the  grass,  where  children  part 
His  leonine  jaws  to  peep  down  his  black  throat. 
There  is  the  army  —  a  chained  brace  of  houndB  — 
Dissolute  pretorian  guards  —  free-booters. 
Eager  to  follow  any  captain's  lance 
That  leads  to  plunder  in  the  parks  and  covera, 
Nor  loth,  I  fear,  to  plunge  their  sensual  nostrils 
In  the  slain  sheep's  hot  spouting  throat,  that  ovicide 
Which  has  no  nice  degrees,  and  is  but  murder. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  despot  of  this  realm  stalks  forth  straw-hatted, 

A  tyrant  of  stout  limb  and  lordly  whisker. 

The  cares  of  empire  are  to-day  but  light 

Upon  his  ample  shoulders,  for  no  doubt 

Assassination,  revolution,  treason. 

Those  hideous  spectres  that  environ  kings. 

Are  buried  in  deep  graves,  and  pinned  with  stakes  ~— 

Ne'er  to  disturb  our  rural  C^esab's  reign.* 

Pigeon  introduces  two  friends  of  the  '  Crack-brain,'  one  an  editor 
and  another  a  poet.  We  perfectly  understand  his  covert  sneer  at  the 
great  poet  Spread,  when  he  says  of  the  person  introduced  as  the  poet: 

*  I  BOUGHT  his  volume  once,  and  on  my  fingers 
Measured  by  rules  of  metric  trigonometry 

The  first  half  page  of  print,  ana  found  it  poetry. 

The  other  pages  wore  poetic  livery  — 

Capitals  at  the  head  of  every  line ; 

Stanzas  with  wasp  like  waists  and  frog-like  stomadhay 

Sprawling  in  suicide,  with  abdomens 

Spitted  by  Alexandrines  long  and  sharp. 

All  in  the  latest  style  of  lyric  agony ; 

So  I  've  no  doubt  1  got  my  money's  worth.' 

Now,  at  this  point  the  poem  comes  to  a  dead  stop — remorsdesdr 
ends.  Just  as  Pigeon  had  got  where  we  supposed  the  poetry  of 
the  poem  was  going  to  commence  —  for  up  to  this  point  even  the  lite- 
rary editor  of  the  '  Crustacean'  will  not  claim  there  is  any  thing  \^% 
chopped  prose  —  our  poet  had  to  stop,  like  the  nian  who  took  so  lonff  a 
start  when  about  to  jump  over  the  wall,  that  when  he  got  to  the  wall 
he  had  to  stop  and  rest.  A  few  short  croaks  then  closed  the  day*k 
performance.     We  give  tlie  last  two  : 

*  So  with  one  glance  o'er  that  fair  vale  of  Leisure, 

Which  just  revealed  itself  unto  our  eyes; 
One  look  at  shaded  streams,  and  summits  azure 

That  slumber,  breast  to  breast,  with  sleeping  ekiet ; 

One  glance  at  water-falls,  whose  mists  arise 
O'er  tree-tops,  and  with  dainty  rainbows  gr»ee 
The  heads  of  hale  old  oaks,  we  torn  wiUi  lagging 
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'  And,  as  we  go,  from  yonder  moasy  cave, 

Mentor  steps  forth,  arrayed  in  hermit's  gray; 
And  reads,  with  visage  sad,  in  accents  grave. 
The  homily  appointed  for  the  day : 
*  Thus  ever  from  men's  sight  is  snatched  away 
The  vale  of  Leisure,  which  so  fairly  sleeps 
Beyond  the  hills  of  Toil  and  Ck>nflict'8  bastioned  steeps.' ' 

We  have  unintentionally  given  so  much  space  to  extracts  from  the 
production  itself,  that  we  are  compelled  to  refrain  from  critical  com- 
ments. Our  readers  will  give  us  credit  for  our  moderation  when  they 
see  what  a  blessed  opportunity  we  have  now  got  for  slowly  peeling  the 
skin  off  Mr.  Pigeon,  beginning  at  his  toes  and  ending  with  scalp  and 
finger-nails.  But  we  will  not  do  it.  Owing  to  our  political  relations 
toward  him,  it  might  be  said  we  were  influenced  by  sinister  considera- 
tions ;  and  though  we  are  conscious  of  entertaining  nothing  but  the 
most  impartial  feeling,  still,  knowing  what  we  must  say,  if  we  say  any 
thing,  we  say  nothing.  The  spitefulness,  however,  with  which  he  as- 
sailed the  eminent  patriot  Spike  and  the  great  poet  Spread  may  give 
an  inkling  of  what  we  may  expect  when  our  own  poem  comes  out,  it 
we  ever  write  one. 
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'T  WAS  here  at  noon,  when  summer's  ripening  light 
Paused,  like  a  pallid  thinking  hour  of  day, 

O'er  matted  roofing,  in  whose  mimic  night — 
Mute  joy  it  was  —  a  sleeping  maiden  lay : 

Her  tresses  from  her  forehead  thrown  away, 
Her  bodice  all  unjewelled,  so  the  air 

With  cooling  sigh  about  her  form  might  play  — 
Paling  that  blush  which  sometimes  dreams  will  wear 
When  first  the  heart  begins  its  fondness  to  declare. 

Mute  joy  it  was !  —  her  bosom's  gentle  strife 
Slowly  upheaving  with  a  measured  beat 

Like  breathing  wave ;  but  not  a  trace  of  life 
Moved  her  grouped  limbs,  which  you  beheld  repeat 

Themselves  through  gauzy  robe,  yet  incomplete 
As  vision  wandering  through  a  cloud  of  thought 

One  arm  fell  low  as  were  her  nestled  feet, 
The  other  circling  round  her  brow  was  brought. 
And  braceleted  with  hair  that  flashed  the  light  it  caught 
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J^      r)-A.Y       AT       LONG-       Hi^A.^ 

Our  second  morning  at  Long  Lake  dawned  slowly  and  znistilj,  yet 
the  tired  travellers  were  early  awakened  by  the  screaming  of  number- 
less blue-jays,  early  and  hard  at  work  upon  Carey's  little  oom-pgtch 
back  of  the  cabin.  The  truant  hound  that  had  left  ns  yesterday  at 
South  Pond  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  Carey  anxiously  prepared  to 
go  in  search  of  him.  He  spoke  of  his  lost  pet  and  attendant  aa  one 
might  of  a  missing  child,  and  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  dispatched,  he 
started  off  upon  a  jaunt  of  sixteen  miles  through  the  woods  to  t 
clearing  to  which  he  declared  that  the  dog  had  driven  the  deer. 

In  a  pen  near  the  house  was  a  fawn  which  Carey  had  captured  t 
few  days  before  our  arrival,  a  tender,  lithe  little  beauty,  in  its  fint 
coat  of  yellow,  spotted  with  white.  That  it  had  been  taken  alive  wai 
owing  to  the  magnanimity  of  this  same  hound.  He  had  driven  the 
mother  doe  from  her  covert  somewhere  by  the  lake  shore,  and  forced 
the  little  one  out  into  the  shallow  water.  The  dog  would  not  seiae 
the  puny  thing,  yet  kept  it  captive  until  his  hayings  summoned  the 
master. 

The  deer  is  a  docile,  affectionate  creature,  intelligent,  and  capaUe 
of  being  perfectly  domesticated.  At  this  season  the  forest  is  fhll  of 
these  little  ones.  A  month  earlier,  the  timid  doe,  prompted  hy  the 
instinct  of  maternity,  retires  to  the  most  sheltered  nook  of  the  wood% 
where  the  hunter's  step  rarely  falls,  and  the  ever-porsmng  cry  of  the 
hound  shall  not  startle  her  sofl  pledges.  She  selects  a  position  with 
much  foresight,  oflen  near  a  spring  or  rill  fringed  with  g^rass,  that 
hunger  may  not  force  her  far  away  from  her  &wn8.  She  now  Uvea  a 
very  secluded  life,  and  it  is  by  the  rarest  fortune  that  the  hunter  dis- 
covers her.  For  weeks  the  life  of  the  poor  creature  is  hut  a  series  of 
alarms ;  she  dares  venture  forth  only  for  a  moment,  and  only  when 
keen  hunger  spurs,  for  the  fox,  the  weasel,  and  a  host  of  leaser  ver- 
min, watch  her  going  forth,  to  skulk  in  and  destroy  her  maternal 
treasures. 

Let  the  reader  watch  with  us  at  this  cover.  It  is  even  an  old  hmrt- 
or's  boast  to  have  witnessed  a  scene  like  this.  We  shall  not  have  to 
wait  her  egress  long.  Hark !  she  is  coming  even  now.  The  trailiiy 
fir-boughs  wave  slightly,  and  part,  and  the  doe  trips  out,  half^ptoodlj 
and  half-timidly.  She  stops  short,  and  quickly  turns  her  large,  fiusile 
cars,  now  forward,  now  backward,  to  test  the  rustling  breen  Ibr 
sources  of  warning.  A  long  time  she  stands  with  one  fweAoC 
slightly  lifled,  and  her  large  liquid  eyes  rove  into  every  nook  in  the 
glen.    She  is  gaunt,  and  her  coat  is  dry  and  rough  in  ■poll^  tm 
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motherly  cares  and  alarms  have  wrought^  severely  upon  the  gentle 
creature. 

Her  long  scrutiny  it  seems  is  satisfactory,  and  she  trots  a  few  steps 
away  from  the  cover,  but  only  to  halt  at  a  few  rods'  distance,  and  turn 
a  fond  look  back  upon  the  spot  that  conceals  her  treasures  and  her 
cares.  Finally,  persuaded  that  the  coast  is  indeed  clear,  she  starts  off 
down  the  glen  at  a  quicker,  more  decided  trot,  and  is  out  of  sight. 
She  has  gone  to  the  brook  eighty  rods  away,  to  crop  the  wild  water 
grass.  One  who  has  seen  this,  will  hardly  again  draw  a  trigger  upon 
so  motherly  a  creature. 

Now  that  the  doe  is  away,  perhaps  we  might  steal  a  hasty  peep  at 
these  loved,  torturing  treasures  of  hers.  If  so,  we  must  be  quick  and 
silent  about  it,  for  she  is  likely  not  to  be  away  long,  and  the  most 
trifling  whim  getting  into  her  brain,  would  send  her  back  any  mo- 
ment. Let  us  creep  to  the  far  side  of  her  retreat,  and  there  wind  our 
way  flat  on  the  ground,  under  the  heavy  spruce  branches.  This 
should  be  the  spot,  the  centre  of  the  thicket,  but  where  is  her  bed  ? 
You  do  n't  see  it ;  a  careless  eye  would  not  detect  it  in  that  stray 
handful  of  moss.  But  our  guide  tells  us  to  peer  more  closely,  and 
surely  there  is  the  slightest  of  palpitations  under  that  blanket  some- 
where ;  it  rises  and  sinks^  as  if  to  the  faint  breathing  of  something. 
Carey  lifts  the  moss  blanket,  and  ah  I  there  they  are !  two  of  the  tini- 
est of  satin-coated,  velvet-spotted  nestlings  huddled  up  together.  The 
little  hoofs  that  hardly  would  cover  a  ten-cent  bit,  shine  like  polished 
ebony.  What  a  look  of  guileless  wonder  is  in  the  large,  tame  eyes. 
They  do  not  start  or  shrink  with  fear,  for  Ihey  know  no  enemies.  This 
one  raises  its  head  to  lick  your  hand,  and  rubs  its  velvet  nose  against 
your  palm,  and  appears  really  to  like  your  caresses.  But  they  shiver ; 
the  damp,  raw  air  of  this  sj^uce  thicket  is  too  chill ;  and  we  must 
hurry  away  from  this  sanctified  precinct  of  maternal  solicitude ;  so 
replace  the  moss,  warm  and  downy,  and  we  will  shy  away,  leaving  no 
broken  twig  for  a  sign. 

We  have  gained  our  hiding-place  not  a  second  too  soon,  for  there  is 
a  quick  patter  of  hoofs  upon  the  hard  ground,  and  back  ambles  the 
doe,  all  alert  and  refreshed.  She  does  not  halt  now  to  test  the  breeze, 
but  disappears  instantly  behind  the  dense  screen  of  her  cover.  We 
shall  see  her  no  more  to  day,  so  let  us  depart,  and  if  hereafter  as  we 
cross  the  stream  which  is  her  resort,  the  staunch  hound  Rover  strike 
this  doe's  trail,  we  will  call  him  off.  Let  the  three  have  present  peace, 
for  full  soon  their  lot  will  be  the  lot  of  the  bunted,  and  sore  enough, 
too. 

While  Carey  f&  away  in  search  of  his  missing  hound,  we  will  take 
the  trail  for  South  Pond.  It  is  one  of  those  warm,  still,  cloudy  days 
which  are  better  than  days  of  garish  saoshine.    Tfie  repose  of  nature 
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herself,  and  her  cartaincd  sombreness,  seduce  to  idlenes  and  dream- 
ing. It  is  just  the  day  for  the  patient  angler,  for  he  can  muse  in  com- 
fort upon  his  narrow  thwart  the  live-long  day,  careless  whether  there 
be  '  bites '  or  not.  It  does  not  quite  rain  ;  yet  we  wish  it  would ;  the 
silvery  plunging  of  the  great  drops  upon  the  glassj  snrfaoe  of  the 
lake  would  be  the  most  delicious  of  all  monotonies.  It  may  nun  yet, 
for  it  seems  as  if  the  slightest  squeezing  would  force  the  near,  dim 
clouds  to  distil  their  over-weight  of  drops. 

In  such  a  warm,  dark  day,  how  sweet  it  is  to  stroll  in  the  edge  of 
the  low  becchen  forest,  and  hear  the  sofb,  steady  monotony  of  the  rain 
upon  the  leaves.  Those  who  have  drunk  the  secrets  of  such  hooia, 
would  not  exchange  those  wanderings  beneath  the  umbrella  and  the 
rough  coat,  amid  trees  dripping  perfumes,  for  the  best  hoar  of  bcHS- 
terous  hilarity. 

South  Pond  slept  in  such  an  atmosphere,  but  it  was  a  wild,  gigantic 
scene  which  4;hese  influences  soilened.  The  pines  that  darkened  the 
mountain  slopes  were  darker  than  ever ;  and  the  sharp  granite  pinm- 
cles  intercepted  the  idle  breeze  as  it  drifted  over,  and  wrong  from  its 
moisture  festoons  of  fleecy  mist  with  which  to  curtain  their  scars. 
The  water,  to-day  a  stable  mirror,  reproduced,  namberless  &thomi 
down,  the  dark  and  bold  shores,  other  mountains,  base  to  base  with 
the  real,  and  below  all,  the  mighty  concave  of  the  sky,  so  that  the 
spectator  almost  grew  dizzy  with  looking,  and  thought  himself  flot^ 
ing,  ambient  as  a  cloud  itself,  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  hollow  sphera 
If  one  spoke,  his  words  trembled  over  the  glassy  plane,  and  the  rods 
returned  them  to  him  polished  of  all  their  harshness. 

Two  loons  —  most  solitary  of  birds — were  the  only  life  astir  here 
to-day.  They  were  diving  a  little  way  of[^  no  doubt  for  the  chopped 
bait  we  had  thrown  in  the  day  before. 

The  lake  abounds  with  the  heavy  salmon  trout,  and  donbtlesa  ire 
might  have  great  sport,  did  we  prefer  to  anchor  the  skiff  hare  and 
throw  out  our  lines  in  the  deep  water ;  but  we  will  float  on  into  the 
inlet,  where  Carey  caught  those  splendid  spotted  fellows  yesterday. 

The  party  reached  the  stream,  and  paddling  against  the  gentle  cm^ 
rent,  and  over  the  trailing  water-grass  a  half-milei  they  readied  an 
old  barken  camp  which  stood  on  the  stream-side.  The  water  at  tins 
spot  was  deep  and  black,  though  sluggish,  and  promised  good  fidupgi 
At  this  spot  yesterday  Carey  set  ashore  his  companion,  with  many 
cautions  Ho  be  shy,'  and  to  cast  hb  ^fly'  deftly,  for  the  *hole 
alive  with  them.'  He  himself,  he  declared,  would  push  on  and 
plore  a  little  further,  and  soon  return.  A  long  hour  did  the  bqpnbd 
tyro  whip  the  pool,  until  it  was  plain  that  never  a  fish  waa  therSi 
Carey  returned  after  a  couple  of  hours,  and  was  profiue  ii 
ments  that  his  friend  had  met  no  better  snccess. 
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To-day  the  party  pushed  on,  determined  to  explore  the  stream  to  its 
source.  Only  forty  rods  above  they  reached  a  wide,  dark  pool,  or 
eddy,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  boat  was  stopped,  for  the  stream  fell 
into  the  eddy  over  a  broad  shelf  of  rock,  upon  which  the  water  was 
no  more  than  two  inches  in  depth. 

The  cauldron  was  circular  in  shape,  and  about  ten  feet  deep.  •  It 
was  girded  with  shelving  rocks,  overhung  with  tangled  alder  boshes, 
so  that  there  was  no  foothold  on  shore.  The  outlet  of  the  basin  was 
shallow  and  narrow.  Not  a  novice  in  the  noble  art  of  angling  but 
would  have  said,  that  were  there  trout  in  this  stream,  they  were  every 
one  here.  The  day  was  gloomy,  and  this  place  was  so  shaded  by  the 
giant  pines  and  spruces  that  intertwined  their  limbs  overhead,  that  it 
seemed  here  like  evening.  The  slowly  gyrating  waters  of  the  pool 
were  of  inky  hue,  and  they  lazily  bore  around  in  endless  circles  great 
snowy  flecks  of  foam. 

The  anglers  paused  awhile  in  very  admiration,  for  they  had  never 
before  seen  the  secret  retreat ;  the  water  fortress  of  the  shy  and  beau- 
tiful trout.  Under  these  shelving  rocks,  into  whose  miniature  caverns 
the  flood  slowly  sucked  itself,  to  regurgitate  with  faint  swirling  mur- 
murs, trout  were  lurking,  eager  for  bait.  Now  we  could  not  blame 
Carey  for  wishing  to  visit  this  spot  alone ;  and  almost  justified  the 
simple  craft  by  which  he  secured  all  its  spoils  yesterday. 

The  skiff  was  cautiously  pushed  over  the  little  sand-bar,  into  the 
lower  edge  of  the  eddy,  and  made  fast  to  an  overhanging  alder-bush. 
The  rods  were  spliced,  and  in  the  cloaking  gloom  which  suffered  no 
shadow  to  startle  the  sharp-eyed  tenants  of  the  pool,  a  decoying  '  fly  ' 
was  dropped  lightly  as  a  snow-flake  upon  the  farther  side  of  the  caul- 
dron. The  whirl  bore  along  the  counterfeit,  but  not  many  yards,  for 
there  was  a  quick  boiling  of  the  water,  a  shower  of  spray,  a  bright  flash 
upward  from  the  black  water,  and  then  down  sprang  the  tip  of  the  rod 
to  the  very  surface.  Two  or  three  mad  surges  the  victim  made  across 
the  basin,  then  was  quietly  reeled  in.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
second,  and  a  third,  and  for  twenty  minutes  the  whole  party  had  busy 
work.  Then  the  sport  abruptly  ceased,  and  though  there  were 
doubtless  a  hundred  trout  in  the  pool,  yet  not  another  could  be 
coaxed  to  rise.  Nothing  could  be  lost,  then,  by  casting  off  and  float- 
ing down  the  stream,  for  after  a  trout  has  caught  one  glimpse  of  the 
angler,  it  is  lost  time  to  try  to  allure  him.  He  will  coyly  rise,  nose  the 
bait,  balance  an  instant  on  his  trembling  fins,  driving  the  angler  to 
despair,  then  with  a  dart  he  is  out  of  sight. 

The  party  could  not  forsake  this  romantic  spot  without  cherishing 
a  vague  hope  of  some  time  troubling  its  dark  waters  again.  They 
held  their  course  down  the  lake,  across  which  the  mists  were  creep- 
ing from  the  mountains,  and  reached  the  landing  at  dusk;   then 
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shouldering  their  well-filled  basket,  they  hastily  trod  two  miles  of 
crooked,  muddy  and  rocky  path,  to  Carey's  cabin.  He  weloomed 
them  at  the  threshold,  wet  and  weary  irom  his  ardaons  day's  jonmey. 
But  the  old  hound  was  found  ;  Carey's  surmise  had  proTed  correct; 
the  dog  had  driven  our  deer  to  the  '  Irish  clearing*  sixteen  miles  over 
the  mountains ;  the  ^  friendly  sons  of  St.  Patrick '  shot  the  quarry,  and 
not  content  with  that  windfall,  at  once  sent  the  hound  oiFon  a  second 
race,  so  that  when  his  master  came  to  the  rescue,  the  poor  dog  was 
too  exhausted  and  stiff  to  move. 


N^    K    X    T        3VI    A.    Y   . 

Where  is  she  who  used  to  trip 
Past  my  window,  through  the  grass ; 

Saying  oft,  with  pouting  lip, 
'  AVont  you  kiss  me  as  I  pass  ?  * 

I  have  seen  her  smiling  face, 
In  the  sunshine  —  in  the  rain ; 

Often  seen  her  stop  and  trace 
Letters  on  the  window-pane. 

I  have  idolized  her  name, 

Tn  a  hundred  little  rhymes. 
And  have  checked  the  blush  that  came 

To  my  cheek  —  ah !  many  times. 

She  was  very  proud,  T  own. 
And  could  look  disdainful^  too ; 

But  her  pleasant  talk  alone 
AVould  the  former  faith  renew. 


She  will  come  no  more  to  me, 
So  at  least  her  kindred  say. 

For  she  is  a  Bride  to  be 

In  the  blushing  month  of  May. 

Many  at  the  altar  stand. 

With  a  false  vow  on  their  lips : 
Thus  will  shf  bestow  her  hand, 

While  her  heart  is  in  eclipse. 
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BABOK      TBENCK    AND      THE      PBINCB88. 

I  HAD  been  wandering  for  hours  in  the  midst  of  the  rare  and  antiqne 
things  that  Prussian  pride  and  curiosity  has  collected  in  the  Knnst 
Kammer,  or  Chamber  of  Art,  in  the  attic  story  of  the  old  Schloss  at 
Berlin.  Feathered  cloaks  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Australian 
necklaces  of  human  teeth,  tattoed  heads  of  New-Zealand  savages,  were 
there  most  strangely  mingled  with  curious  relics,  illustrative  of  names 
and  deeds  in  Prussian  history.  The  earlier  records  of  the  Wendish 
tribes  who  first  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Prussian  State,  are  here. 
Memorials  of  the  Great  Elector,  who,  after  the  prostration  of  Germany's 
energies  through  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  succeeded  in 
vindicating  the  honor  of  the  Teutonic  name,  and  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  France,  may  be  seen  scattered  all  around.  Old  Ziethen's 
hussar-dress,  battle-stained,  and  with  the  dented  helmet,  still  orna- 
mented with  that  wing  from  the  black  eagle,  that  had  been  the 
oriflamme  to  the  Prussians  at  Prague,  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  main  hall.  There,  too,  upon  a  raised  platform,  was  to  be  seen 
the  wax  figure  of  '  der  alte  Fritz,'  clothed  in- the  very  suit  he  had  on 
when  seized  with  the  agonies  of  death.  It  consists  of  a  dirty  blue 
coat,  faced  with  red,  a  yellow  waistcoat,  and  breeches  snuff-stained 
and  begrimed  with  dirt.  Near  this  may  be  seen  the  ghastly  cast 
taken  from  the  old  monarch's  &ce  after  death,  most  strikingly  in  con- 
trast with  the  angelic  face  in  wax,  taken  of  Queen  Louisa,  whose  rare, 
almost  supernatural,  beauty  death  even  could  not  mar.  And  there 
may  be  seen  a  curious  collection  of  pipes,  sole  relics  of  the  singular 
gathering  that  nightly  met  beneath  the  roof  of  the  palace,  the  Tabagie 
or  smoking-parliament  of  Frederick  William,  Frederick  the  Great's 
insane  old  &ther.  These  are  pipes  which  to  look  at,  no  rational  smoker 
could  think  that  he  would  enjoy.  One,  as  he  gazes  at  them,  could 
easily  conjure  up  the  reality  of  that  scene,  of  which  the  numerous  en- 
gravings in  Berlin  are  but  the  representations.  There  is  heavy  visaged 
Grumkow,  old  Dessauer,  Seckendorf,  old  Flans,  rugged  Dutch  sped- 
men  as  Carlyle  calls  him,  capable  of  rough  slashes  of  sarcasm  when  he 
opens  his  old  beard  for  a  speech ;  and  Ginkel,  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
and  talkative  Polnitz,  and  kings  and  high  princes  on  their  royal 
visits ;  all  of  whom  were  permitted  to  sit  beneath  that  cloudy  canopy 
that  night  after  night  hung  above  the  heads  of  the  Tobacco  that 
nightly  met  for  high  debate,  stormy  controversy  and  drunken  revelry. 
And  here,  too,  is  Gundling's  pipe,  poor  court-fool,  who  wrinkled  the 
Tabagie  so  often  into  a  grim  radiance  of  banter  and  silent  grins,  and 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. —  A  friendly  correspondent,  from 
whose  letter  concerning  AVashington  Irving's  story  of  ^Mattntjoy^  we  quoted  a 
passage  in  our  April  number,  in  a  second  note  to  the  EDrroR,  writes  feelingly  and 
truly,  as  follows :  *  What  a  treasury  of  interest  and  delight  might  be  gathered 
from  the  recollections  of  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Irving^s  works,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world ;  who  associate  some  book  of  his  with  strange  scenes  abroad,  or  with 
incidents  of  personal  history !     No  doubt  to  many  the  sight  of  some  of  his  vol- 
umes will  recall  hours  of  enjoyment  spent  in  the  company  of  Mends,  who  live 
only  in  memory.     AVill  not  the  *  Skctch-Book  *  recall  to  some  mind  a  yision  of 
some  face,  long  since  gone  from  the  living,  whose  varying  expression  showed 
with  what  interest  kind  ears  heard  the  pages  read  by  familiar  lips  ?    Or  will  it 
not  bring  back  to  the  memory  the  music  of  some  voice  never  more  to  be  heard 
on  earth  ?    How  true  it  is,  that  charming  as  genial  books  are,  they  may  derive  a 
new  charm,  and  oflcn  a  most  touching  spell,  from  some  gentle  association.     Fa- 
vorite books  hold  the  keys  of  some  of  the  dearest  treasures  of  memory.    Viv- 
idly can  I  bring  back  the  place  of  reading  for  the  second  time,  the  *  Conquest  of 
Granada.'    It  was  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  bound  homeward  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    And  the  time  was  the  pleasant  month  of  May,  when  that  sea  and  the 
sky  above  it  were  in  all  their  glory ;  and  the  passengers  gathered  upon  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and  one  read  for  the  pleasure  of  all.    We  were  close  to  the  Spanish 
shore.     The  wind  was  fair  and  gentle ;  and  we  could  look  up,  when  we  would, 
and  see  rising  from  the  plains  of  Andalusia  the  sno>vy  mountains,  to  which  allu- 
sion is  so  often  made  in  the  book.    Three  of  my  fellow-passengers  had  recently 
visited  Granada ;  had  wandered  over  all  the  strange  and  mysterious  halls  of  the 
Alhambra ;  and  I  had  myself  visited  Malaga,  and  looked  often  upon  the  lofty 
fortress  where  the  warlike  Moors  made  their  last  effort  of  defence  in  the  siege. 
What  an  absorbing  interest  was  added  to  the  book,  when  on  the  mention  of 
some  romantic  stronghold  of  old  Granada,  eager  lips  would  at  once  describe  its 
present  appearance ;  and,  when  the  glories  of  the  Alhambra  were  set  finrth,  as 
Irving  only  could  do  it,  how  inspiring  it  was  to  have  the  glowing  pictures  of 
the  printed  pages  confirmed  by  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  living  voioes.     In 
the  *  Conquest  of  Granada,'  Mr.  Irving  seems  to  excel  himself  in  vivid  descrip- 
tion.    If  one  could  have  the  heart  to  find  any  fault  with  so  intensely  interesting 
a  volume,  it  would  be  only  to  express  a  doubt,  whether  Irving  duly  valued  the 
moral  grandeur  of  that  Conquest ;  whether  he  does  not  sometimes,  while  de- 
scribing its  scenes,  permit  his  exquisite  irony  to  play  too  sharply  with  the  mo- 
tives and  reasons  of  that  fn-st  decisive  rejection  from  Europe  of  Mohammedan 
usurpation.     To  my  mind  two  of  the  most  impressive  events  of  modem  history 
are,  the  celebration  of  the  Te  Deum  over  the  restoration  of  Granada  to  Christian 
sovereignty,  and  the  kneeling  of  Columbus  on  the  shore  of  the  new  world.     It  is 
certainly  very  striking,  that  the  very  power  which  was  the  first  to  break  Mo- 
hammedan sway  in  Europe,  should  also  have  been  the  first  to  disclose  the  new 
world  to  the  old.    I  liave  also  read  some  one  of  Irving's  books  on  the  shore  of 
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the  lover  and  protect  the  lady  in  spite  of  herself.  But  Trenck  was 
no  sooner  freed  from  these  restraints  than  he  again  flew  for  consola- 
tion to  the  arms  of  his  illustrious  mistress.  A  longer  incarceration 
was  next  decreed.  From  this,  however,  Trenck  made  his  escape,  and 
fled  to  a  town  beyond  the  Prussian  dominions.  There,  in  his  indigna- 
tion against  what  he  styled  Frederick's  tyranny,  he  soon  forgot  what 
he  owed  to  one  who  had  sacrificed  for  him  every  thing  that  the  world 
holds  dear.  In  his  blind  anger  he  irreparably  injured  his  royal  mis- 
tress.    He 

*  Robbed  Iier  of  that  which  not  enriched  him, 
And  left  her  poor  indeed.' 

He  had  the  audacity  to  display,  at  a  large  dinner-party,  the  portrait 
of  the  Princess  Amelia.  Frederick  could  therefore  no  longer  pretend 
ignorance  of  her  conduct,  nor  endeavor  to  provide  her  with  a  suitable 
husband.  Nothing  but  vengeance  remained ;  and  for  this  the  con- 
tinued imprudence  of  Trenck  soon  furnished  the  monarch  with  an  op- 
portunity which  he  did  not  neglect.  He  was  suddenly  seized  and 
hurried  off  to  the  dungeons  of  one  of  the  fortresses,  where  he  suffered 
that  long  incarceration  whose  dreadful  story  he  has  himself  told  so 
pathetically,  and  which  is  so  familiar  to  the  world.  This  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  royal  anger  against  Baron  Trenck,  and  of  his  severe 
punishment.  After  Trenck's  escape,  he  drifted  about  the  world,  and 
was  at  last  caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  the  French  revolution,  and  met 
his. death,  with  so  many  illustrious  victims,  by  the  guillotine. 


THK    SH:E:i>I3JERr)'B    SAJBlBAJn^L-eONG: 


nOU  THX  6XKMAH  OF  TmLAHD. 


*  This  is  God*s  holy  day ! 
Now,  one  last  matin  bell  I  hear : 
Now,  all  is  silent,  &r  and  near. 

As  in  the  fields  I  stray. 

In  prayer  I  bend  the  knee :  ' 
Sweet  dread !  mysterious  whispering  sound ! 
As  if  unseen  ones  all  around, 

Were  worshipping  with  me. 

The  skies  their  glories  ray ; 
The  stainless  heavens,  far  and  near. 
Seem  opening  to  my  vision  clear : 

This  is  God's  holy  day ! ' 
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X. 

A    DISCOVERT.  — C  ON3UMPTION.— OLD    8ZLVBB. 

Turning  over  some  papers  in  an  old  writing-desk  the  other  evening, 
I  came  upon  a  time-worn  envelope,  almost  yellow  with  a^.  Blowing 
the  dust  off,  I  found  written  on  the  back,  in  a  strong  old-fiishioned 
hand :  '  Brainard,  my  husband's  friend.  These  lines  written  on  my 
wedding  day.'  Then  just  underneath,  in  the  clear,  delicate  hand  of 
my  well-remembered :  *  Keep  these  verses :  Brainard  gave  me  my  first 
silver  spoon.'         ..... 

Poor  Brainard !  you  too  fed  on  your  own  thoughts,  and  went  into 
communion  with  '  thick-coming  fancies  : '  you  too  died  young :  you  too 
added  a  unit  to  the  countless  millions  claimed  by  that  slow,  certain, 
but  deceitful  scourge  which  is  wafted  along  by  every  wind  that  blows: 
you  too,  looking  out  of  your  window  must  have  longed  for  the  going 
of  the  snow,  for  the  song  of  the  birds,  for  the  changing  grass,  for  the 
April  shower,  and  the  rosy  month  of  June :  you  too,  like  those  to 
whom  you  sent  your  offering  of  verse,  and  little  gift  of  silver,  most 
have  had  the  neglected  cough ;  the  feeling  of  weariness  in  g^oing  up- 
stairs; the  shortness  of  breath;  the  thin  hand,  growing  more  and 
more  transparent ;  the  glassy  eye,  and  the  cheek  with  the  crimBoa 
flush ;  all  these  bore  witness  to  you,  (as  they  did  afterward  to  them,) 
that  God's  fiercest  destroying  angel  had  you  in  his  grasp. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  consumption  is  God's  most  active  destroy* 
ing  angel  ?  if  he  is  a  matter-of-fact  man,  let  him  read  the  weekly  re- 
turn of  deaths  in  Monday's  '  Times.'  If  like  me  he  is  some  poor 
dreamer  in  the  country,  let  him  count  up  the  victims  from  those  of 
his  own  household.  Let  him  remember  how  the  wife-moiher  died, 
and  then  looking  round  on  her  \\\X\q  living  likeness,  let  him'oom- 
mune  with  his  own  spirit  and  be  still ; '  and  the  voice  will  tell  Um 
(what  he  has  always  longed  to  know)  why  his  eldest  girl,  in  going  oat 
of  doors,  must  always  wear  a  shawl  and  over-shoes,  and  why,  when 
threatening  rain-clouds  hang  around,  she  rushes  in,  and  with  her  arms 
on  the  window-sill,  and  her  breath  dimming  the  glass,  (wUich  she 
wipes  off  with  her  finger-ends,)  she  holds  her  dreamy  watoh  of 
stronger  girls  playing  on  the  lawn  ;  stronger  girls  with  laughing  ejm 
and  redder  cheeks ;  yes,  stronger  girls,  who  never  will  come  ui^  t31 

God's  S2)ring  rain-drops  patter  down  upon  their  necks. 

....  ■  • 

Turning  to  my  little  girl  with  her  face  agaunst  the  window^pnMi 
what  shall  I  say  to  her  ?    Is  there  no  figure  on  the  tapestry  ottrpeC 
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that  will  please  her  ?  Are  there  no  new  daguerreotypes  on  grand- 
mother's table,  in  the  corner?  Is  there  no  new  story-book?  no  new 
Easter  song  ?  Ah  !  no  ;  she  has  seen  and  knows  them  all ;  all  things 
within-doors  are  old  acquaintances  of  hers.    Her  spring-time  love  is  all 

for  God's  green  grass,  and  the  red  buds  of  the  maple  tree 

Shall  the  little  girl  live  till  the  roses  come  in  June  ?  .  .  .  .  The 
raindrops  haven't  fallen  yet,  and  she  and  I  are  alone  together:  she, 

wondering  why  she  came  in  so  soon ;  I,  writing  these  Remembrances. 
•  •••••• 

This  is  Easter-day.  The  flowers  in  the  church  have  reminded  me 
how,  breaking  through  the  bands  of  frost  and  snow,  they  come  once 
more,  sure  witnesses  to  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone  ;  to  the  break- 
ing of  the  seal  of  Pilate  ;  to  the  '  linen  clothes  lying ; '  to  the  '  napkin 
wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself,'  and  to  the  utter  emptiness  of 
the  sepulchre. 

Do  those  who  have  *  gone  before,'  ever  come  back  again  at  Easter- 
time  ?  because  just  now,  as  I  laid  dowTi  my  pen,  some  one  put  a  thin 
white  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  it  came  stealing  and  creeping 
along,  till  the  white  arm  circled  about  my  neck,  and  the  brown  ring- 
lets touched  my  cheek.  Then  just  as  I  felt  the  breath,  and  was  long- 
ing for  the  kiss,  the  vision  (forgetting  its  mission)  started  back,  and 
pointing  over  to  the  little  figure  at  the  window,  said ;  '  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.' 

I  tried  to  say  the  little  word  *  when,'  but  the  vision  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  room.  I  thought  it  floated  away,  saying, 
*  By-and-by,  by-and-by,'  though  this  may  have  only  been  the  noise 
made  by  the  rustling  of  its  wings. 

•The  rain-drops  are  coming  now,  and  the  other  stronger  girls  are 
running  into  the  house.  ..... 

Is  there  any  doubt  left  yet  about  consuniption  being  God's  fiercest 
angel  ?  If  there  is,  I  do  n't  know  how  to  satisfy  it.  Suppose  some 
warm  day,  about  noon-time,  leaving  your  spade  in  the  ground,  you  go 
over  and  lean  on  the  fence,  and  beckoning  to  your  neighbor,  (who, 
like  you,  wants  a  resting-time,)  ask  him  what  has  become  of  his  fair- 
haired  girl,  the  one  that  used  to  run  over  into  your  orchard  and  gather 
daisies  in  May,  and  frolic  in  the  meadow  while  the  grass  was  cutting. 
Just  tell  him  that  you  remember  going  over  to  his  home  one  evening 
last  winter,  and  seeing  her  sitting  in  the  cushioned  rocking-chair  by 
the -fire.  Placing  your  arms  between  the  pickets,  just  say,  *  Neighbor, 
what  did  she  die  of?  '  Then  there  will  be  a  little  pause  —  for  a  mo- 
ment—  then  the  answer  will  come:  *  Well,  now,  the  doctors  called  it 
consumption.'  My  friend,  it  was  consumption.  Go  back  again  to 
your  work.         ........ 
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Some  people  think  consumption  is  an  interesting  disease ;  it  is  so 
ven/  interesting^  one  fades  so  gradually,  one  has  so  much  time  to  pre- 
pare his  mind,  and  then  he  floats  away  so  quietly  over  the  dark  river, 
that  you  and  I,  standing  together  on  this  side,  know  nothing  of  the 

passing. 

•  •••••  • 

Reader,  in  crossing  that  river,  sunlight  never  plays  with  the  drip- 
pings of  oar-hlades.  The  river  is  black  and  dark  and  deep ;  but  the 
oar  are  never  muffled.  You  must  not  even  dream  that  they  are :  you 
can  hear  every  stroke  thumping  against  the  thole-pins.  .  .  .  The 
writer  of  these  little  '  Remembrances '  is  no  physician,  but  often  and 
often,  while  the  fet*r}Tnan  was  waiting,  he  has  heard  that  great  wish- 
ing, longing  cry  come  crushing  up  through  the  last  agonies :  *  Give  me 

air ;  open  the  window.'    And  all  this  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

•  ••.••  • 

Well,  now  we  open  the  envelope  :  you  will  remember  the  verses, 
but  you  must  let  roe  transcribe  them,  because  of  the  place  where  I 
found  them,  and  of  the  hand-writing  I  have  told  you  of: 

'  I  8AW  two  clonds  at  morning, 
Tinged  with  the  rinng  Bun, 
And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on 
And  mingled  into  one : 
I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blessed, 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west. 

*  Such  be  your  gentle  motion, 
Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat ; 
Like  summer's  beam  and  summer's  stream. 
Float  on  in  joy,  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea  where  storms  shall  cease  — 
A  purer  sky  where  all  is  peace.' 

•  «  •  •  • 

As  published  in  Brainard's  poems,  there  is  an  intervening  verse,  but 
the  above  is  all  I  found  in  the  envelope.  Then,  as  was  natural,  I 
thought  of  the  *  little  gift  of  silver,'  and  went  and  took  the  spoon  out 
of  its  hiding-place  and  looked  at  it.  It  is  very  dull-looking;  this 
may  be  owing  to  its  not  having  been  cleaned  in  a  good  many  years ; 
but  it's  got  the  standard  mark  stamped  on  its  back,  and  there's 
nothing  put  into  the  handle  to  make  it  look  solid  and  weigh  heavy : 
a  good  judge  of  silver-ware  will  always  give  as  much  for  it  (if  not 
more)  than  he  will  for  Mexican  dollars. 

It  is  quite  astonishing  how  cheap  you  can  buy  silver-ware  now-a-days. 
I  never  realized  it  until  the  other  morning,  when  my  good  house- 
keeper said :  '  What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  those  old  broken  spoons  in 
the  drawer  up-stairs  ?  why  do  n't  you  sell  them,  and  get  a  new  set  ?  * 

*  A  new  set  ? '  said  I. 

*  Why,  bless  you,  yes,  you  can  get  a  whole  new  set  for  the  old 
ones.' 
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'  You  do  n't  say  so ;  well,  I  will  sleep  on  it.'  And  I  did  sleep  on  it, 
and  the  next  morning  took  an  old  piece  of  newspaper  and  wrapped  up 
the  broken  spoons,  together  with  three  or  four  that  had  the  marks  of 
children's  teeth  in  them,  took  them  down  to  our  village  watch- 
maker, and  made  a  trade.  I  got  ten  beautiful  looking  spoons,  with 
beaded  handles  (came  near  getting  a  dozen)  all  nicely  wrapped  up  in 
blue  tissue  paper.  Went  home  to  dinner,  gave  them  to  the  house- 
keeper. The  next  I  saw  of  them  was  on  the  tea-table.  The  handles 
were  short,  and  they  seemed  to  me,  as  I  balanced  them,  to  be  rather 
light.  I  was  just  going  to  say  something  when  the  house-keeper  (who 
always  comes  in  at  the  wrong  time)  says :  '  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  now 
those  spoons  are  something  fit  for  a  tea-drinking ;  only  look  how  they 
shine.' 

Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  new  spoons  do  shine ;  but  if  ever  we 
have  a  sale  of  silver-ware,  do  n't  you  buy  those  spoons  —  that 's  all. 
It 's  the  last  trade  of  old  silver  I  shall  ever  make  ;  and  if  I  did  not 
know  for  a  certainty  that  ere  this  every  thing  is  melted  down,  I 
would  at  least  make  an  effort  to  get  back  those  with  the  marks  of  the 
children's  teeth  on  them.  ...  I  have  just  read  over  the  last  part 
of  this  to  my  eldest  little  girl  —  the  one  that  has  to  come  into  the 
house.    What  do  you  think  she  says  ? 

*  Why,  papa,  perhaps  they  were  not  marks  of  children's  teeth.  I 
have  often  known  grandmother,  after  washing  up  the  breakfast-things, 
forget  to  take  a  spoon  out  of  the  tub,  and  so  it  gets  into  the  pail  by 
the  back-door,  and  Richard  finds  it  up  in  the  trough  behind  Ijie  bam.' 

*  Well,  really  now  I  never  thought  of  that ;  but  who  ever  heard  of 
pigs  eating  silver  spoons  ?  * 

'  No  ;  but,  papa,  they  may  have  made  the  marks  in  them.' 

*  It  can't  be  possible,  my  daughter.  Those  spoons  were  bought 
when  your  grandmother  was  a  little  girl ;  and  she  has  oft;en  told  me 
that  whenever  she  was  cross  or  fretful,  her  nurse  used  to  give  her  a 
silver  spoon  to  play  with.  Why,  those  were  days  when  all  little  boys 
and  girls  were  '  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouth.'  They  did  n't 
have  any  guttarpercha  dolls  in  those  days.  They  always  quieted  child- 
ren with  a  silver  spoon.' 

*  Well  now,  papa,  that  may  all  be  true,  but,  as  you  say,  it  was  be- 
fore my  time.  I  am  very  certain  nobody  ever  quieted  me  with  a 
silver  spoon.' 

XL 

80MBTHINO     ABOUT     A     DOG. 

More  than  a  week  ago  I  promised  to  tell  the  children  something 
about  the  death  of  the  dog,  but  you  remember  Kate  came  in  and  in- 
terrupted me.    Now  I  will  just  run  down-stairs  and  see  where  they 
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are,  and  what  they  are  doing.  .  /  .  I  found  them  perched  upon 
the  old-fashioned  sofa ;  one  was  holding  with  both  her  hands  a  grett 
big  map,  while  the  other  was  reading  questions  out  of  a  book ;  and 
their  good  aunt  (like  herself)  was  sitting  in  between,  holding  the 
candle ;  so  I  settled  myself  down  in  the  rocking-chair  with  the  most 
perfect  assurance  that  among  the  three  a  correct  answer  would  be  ar- 
rived at,  and  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  girls  would  stand  a  fiur 
chance  of  *  going  up  head '  in  the  morning.  While  thej  are  conning 
over  their  lesson,  I  rock  backward  and  forward  in  the  chair,  wonder- 
ing why  the  other  evening  I  did  n't  make  Kate  wait  till  I  had  told 
them  something  about  the  dog.     .     .     . 

That  dog  was  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  household ;  he  always  came 
when  I  called  him,  and  always  did  as  I  told  him.  He  was  the  same 
one  I  used  to  meet,  all  wet  and  dragly,  sitting  on  the  platform  at  the 
station-house.    Whenqver  that  dog  was  wet  and  dirty,  I  always  fonnd 

the  children  and at  the  station :  he  had  been  jumping  off  the 

dock  and  bringing  in  pieces  of  chip ;  he  had  been  tossed  up  and  down 
by  steam-boat  waves,  and  then  had  come  up  on  the  beach  and  rolled 
all  over  in  the  sand :  perhaps  he  thought  he  was  cleaning  himself  bat 

he  was  very  much  mistaken.    After  leaving  T we  used  to  go  into 

the  baggage-car  to  look  after  our  baskets ;  as  we  neared  our  station 
I  would  lean  out  of  the  sliding-door  to  see  if  the  dog  was  waiting :  if 
he  was,  and  looked  very  clean  —  which  wais  sometimes  the  case  — 
then  I  knew  I  must  wait  for  my  welcome ;  so  patting  him  on  the 
head  and  giving  him  the  basket  to  carry,  we  would  take  the  *  short 
cut '  up  the  bank,  and  coming  in  by  the  back-door,  find  the  tea-table 
all  set,  and  the  two  children  waiting  for  us.  Then  little  hands  ag»a 
patted  the  dog  on  the  head  because  he  had  brought  up  the  basket,  and 
little  pouting  lips  kissed  papa,  because  he  had  come  up  safe  in  *  the 
railroad  train.'  .  .  .  Then  hearing  my  voice,  there  came  mnniog 
down  the  stairs,  all  bright  in  her  joyousnesji — no  matter  —  that 
meeting,  after  coming  up  from  among  the  noise  of  carts,  is  not  eren 
for  these  *  Remembrances.' 

•  •••••  • 

The  dog  I  have  been  talking  about  is  the  same  one  the  childreii 
threw  the  sticks  to  in  the  river.  He  is  the  same  one  that  refused  to 
go  into  the  house  with  the  angel :  he  is  the  same  one  I  told  you  we 
had  to  take  away  from  her  door  :  the  same  one  that  went  up  to  the 
cemetery  with  me,  and  after  smelling  all  round  the  earth-mound,  lay 
down  on  it,  and  when  I  wanted  to  lock  the  gate,  would  not  OOUM 
away  until  I  went  in  and  tied  my  handkerchief  round  the  brass  ooDar 
on  his  neck. 

That  dog  is  dead ! 

There 's  nothing  left  of  him,  unless  it 's  the  brass  collar  hanging  19 
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over  m7  looking-glass.  I  have  now  got  two  other  dogs :  that 
1>ra8s  collar  fits  one  of  them  exactly,  but  he  can't  have  it  —  it 's  a  part 
and  parcel  of  these  ^  remembrances.'  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  this 
dog,  he  was  lying  by  a  doctor's  gig  in  Thirteenth-street.  I  wanted  to 
see  the  doctor,  but  the  dog  did  n't  seem  to  think  it  was  necessary ; 
aftei;  a  while  we  settled  matters,  and  went  into  the  doctor's  office  to- 
gether. Just  as  I  was  about  leaving,  the  doctor  says  to  me : '  By-the- 
by,  do  you  see  that  dog  ? ' 

I  told  him  yes,  I  saw  the  dog. 

Said  he :  '  Do  you  know  what 's  the  matter  with  that  dog  ? ' 

*  Well,  no,'  I  said,  « I  do  n't.' 

*My  Christian  friend,'  said  the  doctor,  *that  dog  wants  country 
air.' 

So  it  happened  the  dog  and  I  went  up  together  in  the  five  o'clock 
train.  The  doctor  never  asked  me  for  him  afterward,  so  we  claimed 
him  by  right  of  possession. 

If  the  doctor  had  kept  that  dog,  he  never  would  have  known  what 
he  died  of. 

Doctor,  that  dog  died  of  grief.  You  may  believe  it  or  disbelieve 
it  as  you  choose.  I  know  it.  He  was  continually  going  away  from 
home ;  I  knew  just  where  to  go  to  find  him,  but  I  did  n't  go  there. 
There  were  two  rooms  in  the  house  that  he  never  would  go  into  2 
the  one  was  the  room  off  the  hall,  where  they  put  the  coffin  and  the 
flowers ;  and  the  other  w^as  the  room  up-stairs,  looking  over  tovrard 
the  Palisades. 

Remember,  she  who  loved  the  dog  died  in  the  winter-time.  .  .  • 
One  morning,  coming  down  to  the  break&st-room,  and  looking  oat 
on  the  snow  that  had  fallen  in  the  night,  I  saw  the  dog  quietly  lying 
among  the  straw-covered  roses.  I  knew  how  much  he  liked  the  cold 
and  snow,  and  thought  how  happy  he  most  be ;  so  I  eat  my  breakfast, 
and  passing  out,  stopped  to  pat  him,  as  I  always  did  on  my  way  to 
the  cars.  He  was  dead!  I  waited  for  the  next  train.  Did  I  do 
wrong  to  bury  him  decently  ?  The  little  girls  and  I  know  just  where 
the  grave  is ;  they  know  whom  the  brass  collar  belongs  to  that  hangs 
up  over  my  looking-glass.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago,  when  I  had  finished 
reading  to  them  in  my  room,  the  youngest  one  took  h&  thumb  out 
of  her  mouth  and  said,  pointing  up :  *Papa,  did  n't  you  once  say  that 
that  collar  would  just  fit  the  *  Colonel  ? ' ' 

*  Yes,  dear.' 

*  Well  he  must  not  have  it ;  it 's  Watch's  collar.' 

The  children  had  to  learn  some  other  lesson  after  they  had  finished 
their  geography ;  and  so,  instead  of  telling  this  story  to  them,  I  find 
I  have  been  telling  it  to  you. 
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-UnfTEJBx    •THK    G-REA.T    CREATOR,    GK>r>.* 

I  LIVED  with  Nature  alone  one  day/ 

And  sought  to  discern  the  sound 
That  murmured  up  from  the  growing  shrub 

And  leafy  tongues  around  ; 
The  field-bell  opened  her  yellow  hood, 

To  let  me  look  in  her  eye, 
And  the  daffodils  lifted  their  heads  to  bow. 

Whenever  I  sauntered  by ; 
The  faintest  noise,  of  a  sighing  breath, 

From  the  heart  of  the  rose  came  up, 
And  I  bent  my  ear  to  the  musical  hum 

In  the  blue-belFs  drooping  cup  ; 
I  gave  my  cheek  to  their  cool  caress. 

And  they  stooped  so  near  the  sod, 
That  I  knew  by  the  daisy^s  tearful  eye. 

They  whispered  together  of  God. 

I  walked  in  the  woodland^s  solemn  shade, 

Where  gums  and  dew-drops  drip ; 
Where  mosses  embrace  the  dead  old  trees, 

And  kiss  with  a  clinging  lip ; 
The  brave  old  oak  —  the  monarch  oak, 

Swung  forward  his  giant  arm, 
While  the  infant  trees,  at  his  gesture  wide, 

Waved  shivering  with  alarm : 
They  knew,  perhaps,  that  a  mighty  theme 

Their  forest-king  had  stirred, 
And  stiff  and  solemn  the  hemlocks  stood, 

As  if  they,  too,  had  heard ; 
The  tasselled  pine,  with  a  trembling  moan, 

Reeled  forward  and  back  in  the  air. 
And  threw  her  quivering  fingers  up 

To  the  sky,  as  if  in  prayer : 
Then  my  quick  ear  oped  to  the  strange  refrain, 

Around  the  path  I  trod. 
And  I  caught  a  note  ere  it  closed  again ; 

And  the  word  I  heard  was  *  God.' 

I  tarried  for  rest  in  a  valley  green, 

Where  fluttered  the  wayward  gale; 
And  out  from  the  dark  green  thicket^s  shade. 

Came  down  the  wind-god*s  wail ; 
The  breeze  died  sobbing  upon  my  brow, 

Then  started  to  life  again, 
And  hurried  away  to  the  shrieking  hills, 

To  groan  with  a  secret  pain : 
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It  shouted  hoarse  to  the  mountains  old, 

And  the  mountains  answered  back ; 
But  the  song  grew  sweetly  low  and  mild, 

As  it  neared  the  valley^s  track : 
Then  it  came  like  an  angel's  breath  to  me, 

And  fainting  down  to  the  sod, 
It  sighed  a  hymn  on  the  cloyer*s  neck. 

But  all  that  I  heard  was — *  God.' 

I  walked  by  the  sea,  the  tinted  sea, 

Where  the  ships  go  floating  by ; 
The  calm  old  Ocean  lay  on  his  back. 

To  smile  in  the  face  of  the  sky. 
But  a  sound  came  up  from  the  caves  low  down. 

And  he  trembled  all  over  with  joy. 
And  shook  and  danced,  that  old  gray  Sea, 

As  though  he  were  only  a  boy : 
He  hurried  past  the  beautiful  isles. 

And  tossed  like  a  bubble  the  ships, 
In  his  haste  to  kiss  the  virgin  beach 

With  his  blue  and  foamiog  lips : 
Then  the  Storm  arose,  and  with  blackened  wings. 

Sat  brooding  over  the  main ; 
Till  the  wakened  Sea,  the  monster  Sea, 

I  could  hear  him  wild  complain : 
Then  they  joined  in  one,  the  dark-winged  Storm, 

And  the  Sea  with  terrible  roar. 
And  the  white-haired  waves,  grown  gray  in  an  hour. 

Fell  swoonmg  back  to  the  shore. 
But  the  cloudy  monarch  was  blanched  with  dread, 

And  quailed  at  the  Ocean's  frown ; 
So  slowly  lifting  his  wide  wings  up. 

With  tear-drops  glittering  down. 
He  floated  away,  with  a  sweet,  sad  voice. 

To  his  mistress  in  the  west ; 
While  Ocean  lay,  with  a  murmur,  down 

On  his  jewelled  floor  to  rest : 
Then  a  still  small  voice  from  the  coral  hall, 

Where  the  sea-nymphs'  feet  had  trod, 
•  Trembled  up  through  the  dimpling,  purple  wave, 

And  chanted  to  me  of  God  I 

I  watched  the  Night  in  her  dark  gray  barge, 

When  the  world  was  &st  asleep. 
Sail  proudly  up  fixim  the  lotiely  east, 

Across  heaven's  glittering  deep. 
The  Moon  was  pushing  the  clouds  aside 

From  her  beautiful,  brilliant  way. 
And  the  stars  were  blinking  and  shining  oat, 

Ai  though  for  a  mere.display :  ^ 
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But  the  queenly  Night,  the  saintly  Night, 

With  her  gnudous,  miyestic  brow, 
The  stars  were  forming  a  magical  word 

On  the  front  of  her  gloomy  prow : 
But  distant  and  fiu*  as  that  gray  barge  was 

From  my  seat  on  the  mossy  sod, 
I  could  dimly  trace  the  characters  there, 

And  the  word  that  I  i^elled  was,  *  God.' 

The  pass-word  of  all  created  things. 

Was  this  I  had  seen  and  read ; 
From  the  tiniest  blossom  on  earth*s  green  vest, 

To  the  throbbing  stars  o'erhcad: 
Then  I  closed  my  eyes  to  the  world  without, 

And  silently  gazed  within, 
To  the  heart's  dim  cells,  where  the  lamp  of  lore 

Burned  low  in  a  fog  of  sin : 
Then  I  bent  me  down  in  a  griered  surprise, 

Till  my  forehead  toudied  the  sod ; 
For  the  harpers  were  few  in  the  human  heart 

That  chanted  to  me  of  God. 


I  SHALL  never  forget  the  time  upon  which  my  eyes  first  fell  upon 
Abemthney  Hall.  The  stage  had  put  me  down  by  a  nook  in  the  high- 
way. I  felt  weary  and  excited,  and  seated  myself  upon  the  trunks 
which  the  driver  had  but  a  moment  before  unstrapped  from  the  boot 
But  the  weariness  all  left  me,  and  the  excitement  changed  to  a  quiet 
calmness  as  I  gazed  on  the  scene  before  me. 

Some  fifty  yards  to  my  right,  embowered  amid  its  little  world  of 
trees,  stood  the  manse.  It  was  a  beaatifiil  building :  there  was  no 
definiteness  about  the  style  of  architecture ;  it  simply  seemed  to  be 
the  creation  of  an  exqubite  taste.  There  was  nothing  about  it  sug- 
gestive of  fortification  and  defence,  like  those  of  the  Tudor  or  Eliza- 
bethan styles ;  it  was  neither  of  the  open  Italian  order,  nor  yet  of  the 
modem  pointed  gothic.  It  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
latter,  probably  what  might  be  called  the  Anglo-Italian,  and  a  manse 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  artificial  landscape  gardening  in  the  front, 
and  the  naturalness  of  the  dusky  woods  and  the  firowning  hills  in  the 
back-ground.  There  was  no  accumulation  of  buttresses  and  gables 
and  turrets,  and  such  other  conceits  that  lower  the  dignity  of  a  house: 
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true  there  were  terraces,  but  they  were  ornamental  accompaniments ; 
they  imparted  an  imposing  breadth  to  the  whole  group  of  buildings. 

The  approach  to  the  house  was  through  a  broad,  extenmve  avenue, 
lined  on  either  side  with  a  variety  of  trees  planted  with  the  most  del- 
icate attention  to  effect.  I  detected  the  silvery  green  of  the  white 
poplar  mingling  with  the  dark  green  of  the  native  oak,  blended  here 
and  there  with  the  abnormal  tints  of  the  sycamore  and  the  purple 
beech.  The  gardens  glowed  with  the  same  inspiration  of  beauty  and 
taste.  From  where  I  stood,  my  eye  could  not  criticise  their  regular- 
ity ;  but  I  saw  the  outlined  hedges  of  blossoming  hawthorn,  the  flow- 
er-beds encircled  with  their  ribbons  of  box-wood,  and  the  gay  petunia 
flaunting  beside  the  humble  violet  and  the  bee-haunted  thyme. 

I  felt  that  the  spirit  which  presided  over  that  exquisite  blending  ot 
nature  and  art  was  thoroughly  an  artist,  not  simply  of  the  appreci- 
ative, but  of  the  creative  school.  He  was  more  of  an  artist  than  the 
painter  on  canvas.  The  latter  commences  with  a  tabula  rasa ;  his 
pencil  is  subject  to  his  will ;  he  puts  down  a  rock  here  and  a  brooklet 
there,  and  works  in  his  buildings  and  trees  as  taste  may  suggest,  or 
the  laws  of  perspective  demand :  then  he  can  remove  with  the  same 
facility  with  which  he  creates.  The  landscape  gardener  must  accept 
localities  as  he  finds  them ;  he  must  conceal  deformities  and  create 
beauties ;  the  greater  and  more  numerous  the  difficulties  he  has  to 
surmount,  the  more  superior  to  the  landscape-painter  is  his  taste  and 
genius. 

Beware  of  the  man,  says  some  one,  who  loves  neither  flowers  nor 
children.  There  is  not  simply  a  spedousness  about  that  remark ;  it  is 
the  embodiment  of  truth ;  we  are  conscious  of  the  weight  and  impor- 
tance of  the  caution,  no  matter  how  limited  our  experience.  As  I 
gazed  upon  the  scene  before  me,  I  felt  convinced  that  the  proprietor 
of  Abernthney  Hall  loved  both  flowers  and  children ;  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  refined  sensibilities,  a  Christian  and  a  scholar.  I  had 
come  to  act  as  governess  to  his  children ;  I  had  misgivings  in  refer- 
ence to  my  new  home ;  my  conjectures  of  harshness  and  a  want  of 
appreciation  at  times,  made  me  almost  shrink  away  from  duty.  But  I 
was  satisfied,  and  wholly  at  ease,  as  I  sat  there  upon  the  baggage 
which  made  up  the  sum  of  my  earthly  possessions. 

And  yet  there  was  much  of  regret  connected  with  it ;  not  on  ac- 
count of  myself,  but  on  account  of  another.  We  read  that  William 
Morton,  Kane's  friend  and  companion,  stood  alone  when  he  gazed 
upon  the  unfrozen  Polar  Sea  surging  and  rolling  beneath  him.  The 
soul  of  De  Soto,  when  he  first  beheld  the  Mississippi  was  not  touched 
with  half  the  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The  dream  of  philosophy  was 
a  reality ;  the  inductions  of  science  a  truth ;  the  open  Polar  Sea  was 
found  I 
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The  chilling  grandeur  of  the  snow,  the  palaces  of  ice,  ideal  Alham* 
bras  glittering  like  a  thousand  stars ;  the  gigantic  stur-ways  of  peari, 
surmounted  by  the  brilliant  arch  of  the  aurora— -but  abore  all,  the 
oppressiveness  of  that  hour  of  solitude  and  silence— -stirred  his  soul 
with  a  thousand  kindling  emotions.  But  he  stood  there  akme ;  he 
had  no  friend  to  realize  with  him  that  half-awakening  dream  of  mag- 
nificence ;  to  whom  he  could  relieve  his  surcharged  heart  by  speech ; 
to  whom  he  could  point  out  this  or  that  object  of  attraction.  The 
oppressiveness  of  his  loneliness  was  like  a  despair ;  it  was  the  struggle 
of  longing  and  regret ;  he  would  even  have  grasped  irreverently  at 
the  ghostly  hand  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  had  he  come  oat  from  his  icy 
tomb  to  stand  beside  him  there. 

It  was  something  of  this  regret  that  I  felt  in  my  soul.  My  mind 
went  back  to  the  close,  crowded  city,  with  its  sea  of  heated  roo&, 
noisy  ketones,  dusty  streets,  and  interminable  walls  of  masonry.  I 
thought  of  my  sister  Alice,  with  her  dark  spiritual  eyes,  brighter  than 
the  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheeks.  Poor  invalid  child  I  How  I  wished 
that  she  was  standing  beside  me,  feeling  the  same  cool  breeze  fiuinbg 
her  brow,  and  gazing  upon  the  same  changing  vistas  of  scenery; 
standing  beside  me  so  that  I  could  talk  to  her !  But  she  was  not 
there,  and  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes  as  I  thought  about  it ;  the  sil- 
ver  abele  grew  indistinct,  and  there  was  a  shadowiness  about  the 
blossoming  lilacs. 

I  was  soon  started  out  of  my  reverie ;  I  heard  voices  in  the  avenue, 
and  in  a  moment  afterward  Mr.  Ashley  reached  out  his  hand  to  me  in 
his  kind  way,  while  the  servants  shouldered  my  trunks. 

I  read  my  employer  at  a  glance ;  there  was  not  much  individuality 
necessary  to  do  that.  His  temperament  was  sanguine,  with  enough 
of  the  phlegmatic  to  give  him  calmness  and  dignity.  He  was  still  a 
young  man,  well  formed,  and  with  that  intellectual  ezpreasioa  xk^qh 
his  face  which  comes  to  men  who  read  and  think  much.  His  lips  and 
eyes  betrayed  his  genial  nature ;  they  would  have  given  their  impres- 
sions of  geniality  to  a  very  child. 

He  chatted  gayly  as  we  walked  toward  the  house ;  he  did  so  partly 
to  relieve  me  from  embarrassment,  and  partly  because  it  was  his  na- 
ture ;  perhaps  he  noticed,  too,  that  I  had  been  weeping.  I  already 
felt  as  if  I  had  known  him  for  years.  There  was  no  atmosphere  of 
mock-aristocracy  about  him,  repellent  because  so  selfevidently  put  on. 

*  Carrie,'  said  Mr.  Ashley,  ere  we  reached  the  hall-door,  *  this  is  yotur 
new  teacher.' 

As  he  spoke,  there  came  from  behind  a  cluster  of  China  lilacs  a 
beautiful  child  of  (en  summers.  She  had  an  abundance  of  dark  hair, 
with  eyes  from  the  brilliancy  of  which  nothing  could  detract  but  ibm 
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shyness,  while  her  figare  was  the  very  personifiealioii  of  grace.    She 
sprang  forward  and  canght  my  hand. 

*  Oh !  I  shall  like  you  very  much,'  she  cried. 

My  heart  throbbed  wildly  as  I  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  white 
forehead. 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,'  I  replied. 

^  Carrie  is  both  warm  and  impulsive  in  her  friendships,'  said  Mr. 
Ashley.    There  was  a  calm,  steady  look  in  his  gray  eyes. 

^  I  thought  you  were  a  great,  lank  woman,  with  such  eyes  as  make 
one  shudder,  and  with  a  mole  on  your  nose,'  continued  the  child. 

I  laughed  at  that,  and  patted  her  on  the  cheek.  Mr.  Ashley  led 
the  way  into  the  sitting-room.     Carrie  still  clung  to  me. 

*  What  is  your  name  ? »  she  asked. 

*  Jenny  Gray.' 

*  So  I  I  like  that.  You  won't  make  me  call  you  MUa  Gray,  will 
you  ?  But  I  must  n't  ask  so  many  questions ;  only  I  want  you  to  see 
Fred.' 

She  left  the  room,  returning  in  a  minute  or  two  with  her  brother. 
I  was  soon  upon  social  terms  with  him.    He  closely  resembled  his 
father  —  had  the  same  light,  curling  hair,  calm  gray  eyes,  and  expres- ' 
sive  lips.    He  was  not  so  talkative  as  Carrie ;  he  was  more  thought- 
ful and  reserved,  more  observing  and  less  impulsive. 

I  was  in  due  time  thoroughly  installed  in  my  new  home.  I  had 
much  to  bless  my  Heavenly  Father  for;  my  lines  were  oast  in 
pleasant  places.  The  summer  went  by,  and  the  winter,  in  the  same 
quiet,  steady,  happy  way.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  about  my 
duties  at  Abemthney  Hall,  my  tutorship  of  those  lovely  children,  and 
how  in  beautifying  their  lives,  my  own  grew  beautiful.  It  is  with  the 
new  awakening,  the  new  El  Dorado  of  my  companionship,  my  inti- 
macy with  the  Rector,  that  I  have  to  do. 

He  was  standmg  at  one  of  the  windows  on  the  morning  that  Mr. 
Ashley  introduced  me  to  him.  He  turned  round,  nodded  gravely, 
and  then  gazed  out  of  the  window  as  abstractedly  as  before.  I  was 
not  piqued  at  that ;  I  am  not  proud,  and  (so  my  friends  tell  me)  put 
too  low  an  estimate  upon  mysel£  Though  his  survey  of  me  was  not 
a  leisurely  one,  I  knew  that  he  had  already  divined  as  much  of  my 
life  and  character  as  a  Idss  penetrating  man  would  have  learned  in  a 
week.  It  took  me  that  long  to  oigage  him  even  in  the  most  inddea* 
tal  conversation. 

He  was  a  sedate,  even-tempered  man ;  he  was  often  given  to  fits  of 
absent-mindedness,  and  from  this  I  learned  that  there  was  some  great 
sorrow  in  his  soul.  It  was  only  in  the  pulpit  that'^e  proved  himself 
more  than  an  ordinary  man.  He  was  an  analytical  reasoner,  sabjeot 
to  bursts  of  the  most  captivating  eloquence,  and  strong  in  the  yearn- 
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ing  for  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men.  The  light  seemed  to  go  out 
of  his  eyes,  and  the  spiritual  glory  oat  of  his  face,  so  soon  as  he  de- 
scended from  the  pulpit.  Few  stepped  into  the  aisles  to  grasp  him 
by  the  hand ;  they  simply  bowed  their  heads,  with  the  memory  of 
the  recently  spoken  words  of  truthfulness  in  their  souls,  and  a  sort  of 
sympathy  for  the  secret  sorrowfulness  which  raised  him  above  the 
plane  of  their  companionship. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  he  took  a  deeper  interest  in  me ;  when 
his  eyes  would  neglect  his  book  to  follow  me  around  the  room ;  when 
he  would  meet  me  with  a  nosegay,  or  ask  me  to  stroll  with  him 
through  the  gardens.  I  found  him  a  more  agreeable  companion  than 
I  had  supposed  him  to  be ;  he  would  come  out  of  that  half-dreamy 
lethargy  in  which  he  seemed  to  sit,  and  converse  as  if  he  thought  and 
felt  like  other  men.  I  must  say  that  he  even  became  communicative ; 
he  spoke  less  reservedly  and  less  spasmodically.  At  first  I  conversed 
and  he  listened ;  but  by  degrees,  and  *  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  our 
positions  became  reversed.  Then  it  was  that  I  stood  upon  the  con- 
fines of  the  new  £1  Dorado  in  the  world  of  thought.  It  was  some- 
thing grand  to  sit  at  his  feet,  a  quiet  impressible  pupil. 

I  must  say  it  sooner  or  later,  and  so  I  will  say  it  now :  I  loved  him  I 
Yes,  warmly,  fervently,  passionately.  I  did  not  know  whether  my 
love  was  reciprocated,  neither  did  I  care.  The  knowledge  of  the 
deep  love  in  my  own  heart  was  enough  for  me  to  dwell  upon  at  any 
one  time.  To  be  sure,  his  eyes  at  times  warmed  up  with  a  beaatifol 
light,  and  he  would  exhibit  the  most  earnest  solicitude  for  a  tem- 
porary ache  or  illness ;  but  beyond  this  I  observed  nothing.  He  did 
not  speak  of  love ;  what  I  had  noticed  might  have  been  merely  occa- 
sioned by  his  strong  friendship  for  me. 

I  was  one  day  reading  Goethe's  '  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,'  (Poetry 
and  Truth.)     Mr.  Jackson  observed  the  work  in  my  hands. 

*  Is  Goethe  a  favorite  of  yours  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Very  much  so,'  I  replied. 

^  His  works  have  never  been  faithfully  translated,  and  least  of  all, 
the  one  you  are  now  reading.  It  is  not  even  second-handed ;  it  is 
what  Mrs.  Austin  called  '  a  bad  translation  of  a  very  bad  French  trans- 
lation.' Two  elements  enter  into  every  translation ;  the  author  and 
the  translator.  Thus,  Hoole-s  ^  Ariosto '  is  nearer  to  Hoole  than  to 
Ariosto.  So  in  Pope's  '  Homer ; '  the  Greek  is  nothing,  the  English- 
man every  thing.  Translations  have  been  called  pressed  flowers :  if 
yoa  want  to  enjoy  Goethe  in  all  his  freshness  and  fragrance,  you  must 
go  to  the  original.  In  no  other  way  will  you  be  able  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  him.'    * 

*  Do  you  understand  German,  Mr.  Jackson  ? '  I  asked. 
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*  I  have  been  told  that  I  am  a  perfect  master  of  the  langnage*  I 
have  Goethe's  works  in  mj  librtiry.    You  must  study  Gterman.' 

Well,  I  mastered  German ;  the  study  was  a  pleasure  and  a  recrea- 
tion :  I  caught  the  inspiration  from  the  very  lips,  as  it  were,  of  Gk>ethe 
rand  Heine  and  Schiller.  I  learned,  too,  the  truthfulness  of  Cole- 
ridge's definition  of  genius — that  it  consists  in  carrying  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  child  into  maturer  years.  Men  of  true  genius  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  first  simple  impressions  of  common  things.  They  are 
content  to  wonder,  and  smile,  and  admire,  just  as  they  did  when  they 
were  children ;  it  is  the  opening  of  the  heart  to  all  sweet  infiuencet. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  write  poetry  for  angels  or  saints,  but  for 
men  ;  for  men  who  work  and  think  and  suflfer.  He  who  is  to  photo- 
graph humanity,  must  at  least  be  able  to  stand  on  a  common  levd 
with  it,  and  by  his  many  sympathies  enrich  his  special  experience  with 
all  that  is  universal.  Poetry  is  the  music  of  truth ;  and  let  it  come 
through  what  medium  it  may,  it  is  always  musical  while  it  is  true. 

But  that  literary  feast  also  became  a  *  Liebesmahl : '  to  conjugate  the 
verb  *  to  love '  in  that  rich,  full,  sonorous  dialect,  was  less  easy  than  to 
give  it  reality,  an  active  transitiveness.  I  learned  to  love  the  Germao, 
but  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Rector,  more.  , 

Well,  time  brought  with  it  its  changes.  The  invahd  Alice  died ; 
she  is  waiting  for  me  beside  those  ever-shining  gates :  Mr.  Jackson 
became  more  and  more  endeared  to  his  people  and  to  me ;  his  moodi- 
ness went  away  from  him.  Fred  grew  toward  the  stature  of  his  man- 
hood, a  kind,  sterlmg,  tractable  child ;  while  the  angel  Carrie  grew 
still  more  beautiful  to  me  in  that  childish  truthfulness  which  will  light 
her  to  the  grave.  To  couple  her  name,  the  memory  of  her  virtues, 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  godliness  of  her  life,  with  the  tomb,  was 
to  rob  the  latter  of  all  its  shadowiness  and  dread! 

At  last  it  came  as  it  was  to  be.  Mr.  Jackson  spoke  to  me  of  love. 
It  was  on  a  cold,  starlit  night  in  March.  We  were  standing  by  one 
of  the  broad  windows,  looking  out  upon  the  landscape,  which  was 
beautiful  still,  though  clothed  in  the  dreariness  of  winter. 

*•  Jenny,'  he  commenced,  hal^orrowfnlly,  ^  I  am  about  to  say  some- 
thing that  may  lower  me  very  much  in  your  estimation,  but  I  cannot 
help  it.  It  has  been  in  my  heart  for  many  weeks ;  it  has  wrapped  it 
like  the  landscape  before  us,  in  all  the  chilliness  of  winter.  Whether 
what  I  may  say  will  bring  sunshine  and  spring,  or  leave  me  still  stand- 
ing an  Ishmael  in  this  desert  of  my  life,  I  cannot  tell.' 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  I  thought  I  heard  my  heart  beat  in  that 
stillness.    I  had  a  consciousness  of  what  was  coming. 

*  Go  on,  Leonard,'  I  said  ;  Met  me  be  Hagar  to  you.' 

*  No  I  no  I '  he  cried,  with  considerable  vehemence ;  *  you  must  be 
more ;  yon  must  be  my  Rebecca  -—  my  Leah ! ' 
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^  I  will  be  any  thing  you  wish,'  I  said. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  calmness  with  which  I  said  that ;  I  was  BOt 
surprised  that  I  was  thoroughly  happy.  He  took  me  in  hia  arms  and 
kissed  me  passionately. 

*  We  love  each  other,  Jenny.' 

This  was  said  so  slowly,  so  measnredly,  that  it  caused  me  to  look 
up  into  his  fiu)e. 

*  We  have  loved  each  other  for  a  long  while,  Leonard.  I  am  very, 
very  happy  I  How  could  you  possibly  lower  yourself  in  my  estima 
tion  by  such  an  avowal?  How  I  wish  that  words  of  mine  conld  re- 
store the  summer  in  your  heart.' 

*  It  may  never  be,  dearest  Jenny.  I  am  like  a  blasted  pine  upon  a 
dreary  heath ;  a  Pariah,  more  of  an  outcast  from  his  own  soul  than 
from  the  world  without.  In  this  hour  you  will  curse  me,  Jenny,  just 
as  I  shall  curse  myself;  in  this  hour  I  may  sear  your  heart  just  as 
mine  has  been  seared,  turn  it  to  stone,  just  as  mine  has  been 
turned;  it  is  the  hour  of  my  sin,  and  I  shrink  away  from  the 
oonsoiousness  I  have  of  the  purity  of  your  inner  life.  Jenny,  I 
have  loved  you  long  and  well ;  the  passion  swells  my  veins  with  fire 
while  I  speak.  My  companionship  with  you  has  taught  me  much; 
much  of  hope^  and  fiuth,  and  love.  Otoi,  does  not  create  the  intdli- 
gent  mind  with  its  powers  and  faculties  fully  formed  at  the  beginning, 
with  all  the  principles  of  truth  apparent  to  thought,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  experience  enfolded  in  its  consciousness.  He  creates  it  in&n- 
tile.  He  makes  the  very  commencement  of  its  being  dependent  upon 
others.  And  then  he  leaves  the  forces  that  are  lodged  in  it,  and  Uiat 
are  innately  prophetic  of  a  future,  to  be  unfolded,  trained,  and  ma- 
tured by  the  action  of  other  minds,  manifested  in  speech  or  books; 
by  the  exercise  of  thought,  by  the  ministry  of  experience,  above  all  by 
contact  with  effort  and  disappointment.  I  have  learned  more  by  my 
companionship  with  you,  by  the  action  of  your  mind,  than  by  effort, 
and  suffering,  and  experience  combined.  But  why  should  I  speak  of 
this  ?  I  have  told  you  that  I  love  you — that  is  very  sweet ;  what  I 
have  to  add  is  very,  very  bitter.    Jenny,  you  can  never  be  my  wife ! ' 

His  fiice  was  very  white ;  there  was  a  dull,  icy  glare  in  his  eyes,  and 
a  perceptible  shudder  passed  over  him.  Perhaps  we  were  alike  af- 
ft^ed,  and  alike  manifested  it.  I  felt  a  sudden  chilliness  in  the  air, 
and  I  caught  at  the  window-hangings  for  support.  I  did  not  speak 
tn  a  little  while ;  then  taking  both  his  hands  in  mine  and  looking 
stead&stly  into  his  &ce,  I  said :  ^  Leonard,  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 
Why  can  I  not  be  your  wife  ? ' 

He  took  my  arms  and  made  mo  put  them  arotmd  his  neck.  Then 
he  said,  in  a  low,  husky  whisper :  '  Jenny,  I  am  married  I ' 

One  quick,  passionate  embrace,  one  long  burning  kiss,  and  I  was 
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alone.  I  seemed  only  conscioas  that  the  rector  had  staggered  across 
the  room,  out  of  the  door.  Oh  !  the  wretchedness*  of  that  hoar  I  I 
never  thought  that  one^s  heart  could  bear  so  much  and  yet  not  break. 
I  felt  ten-fold  more  wretched,  more  unsatisfied,  more  nek  and  tired  of 
life  and  the  world  than  I  did  when  they  laid  a  beloved  mother  in  the 
grave,  and,  later  still,  the  invalid  Alice.  There  were  no  tears  in  my 
eyes ;  it  was  a  giief  too  deep  for  tears.  I  crept  up  to  my  chamber, 
frightened  at  my  own  ghostliness.  I  prayed  for  strength,  that  I  might 
endure ;  for  patience,  that  I  might  wait ;  for  life,  that  I  might  live  I 

Now  I  was  able  to  account  for  many  things  about  the  rector  that 
had  seemed  singular  to  me ;  his  frequent  absence  from  the  parish ;  his 
sullen  moodiness ;  his  alternate  warmth  and  coldness  toward  me.  I 
was  certain  that  he  loved  me  very  much  —  warmly,  passionately. 
Those  words  that  he  had  spoken  had  long  been  burning  in  his  sold  $ 
they  must  have  found  vent  sooner  or  later ;  there  are  some  things  that 
the  heart  must  either  be  relieved  of —  or  burst. 

Well,  months  went  by,  and  the  winter  set  in  again.  Mr.  Jackson 
ceased  to  be  attentive  to  me,  and  even  avoided  my  society.  It  re- 
quired a  mighty  effort ;  I  could  read  it  in  his  melancholy  eyes,  and 
in  his  more  than  common  restlessness.  In  part,  I  felt  thankful  for  the 
course  of  action  he  had  adopted.  While  it  made  me  admire  him  aU 
the  more,  it  also  gave  me  time  to  fortify  my  own  soul,  and  reconcile 
it  to  its  first  great  sorrow. 

I  have  an  incident  of  another  night  in  March  to  relate.  It  was  not 
a  elear,  star-light  night,  though.  It  was  a  dreary,  wintry  night, 
wondering  whether  it  should  relent  into  the  oapridousness  of  ApriL 
A  disagreeable  rain  was  fisilling,  one  of  those  wretdied  oompromisei 
between  snow  and  sleet.  I  was  sitting  alone  by  the  fire ;  my  pupils 
had  retired  to  bed,  and  Mr.  Ashley  had  gone  to  the  adjoining  village. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  there  entered,  preceded  by  a  gost 
of  wind  almost  visible  in  the  mistiness,  a  yoang  wonuin.  She  walked 
straight  up  to  the  grate  and  held  her  hands  over  it,  neither  speaking 
nor  looking  around  her.  It  was  this  silence  which  made  me  feel  so 
uncomfortable ;  a  chilliness  crept  over  me  as  I  gazed  upon  her ;  it  was 
not  the  chilliness  of  the  rain,  but  the  chilliness  of  dread. 

She  was  scantily  attired,  though  a  heavy  blanket,  carelessly  thrown 
around  her,  had  in  a  manner  protected  her  from  the  storm.  Her  hair 
was  dishevelled  and  very  black ;  her  &oe  was  ghostly  white,  and  her 
eyes  dull  and  ghastly,  like  those  of  a  drowned  pers<m  when  they  are 
found  open. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  afraid  of  her ;  she  seemed  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  there  was  an  air  of  refinement  about  her  that  told  of  better 
days. 

'  It  is  cold,'  I  fuid. 
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She  turned  around  and  bent  her  eyes  upon  me ;  no^Jhtshed;  before 
they  were  so  icy,  but  now  how  they  blazed  I 

*  Who  said  it  was  cold  ? '  she  asked  fiercely. 

*  I  did,'  I  replied,  in  a  mild  tone,  though  I  was  conscious  that  I 
trembled. 

*  You,  eh  ?  Well,  it 's  nothing  to  you  or  to  me  if  it  w  cold !  Who 
makes  it  cold  ?  It  is  a  nice  night  to  those  who  never  get  out  into  any 
night  at  all ! 

'  How  bright  the  &ffoU  in  this  little  hole 
Blaze  on  the  heartn,  and  warm  the  pictured  wall  I ' 

Did  Campbell  say  that  ?  Well,  there  are  no  ^  pleasures  of  hope '  for 
me;  I  have  no  hope.  What  makes  yon  stare  at  me  so.'  But  I 
ought  n't  to  speak  so  gruffly ;  you  are  a  woman,  and  may  help  me. 
Tell  me,  do  you  think  me  crazy? ' 

I  did  not  answer  directly  ;  it  required  an  evasire  answer,  and  one 
so  framed  that  she  could  not  detect  that  it  was  such.  I  still  kept  my 
eyes  upon  her,  and  said  quietly:  ^  Who  siud  that  you  were  crazy? 
Take  a  chair :  I  want  to  talk  with  you.' 

*  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Just  like  I  answered  you  awhile  ago.  Well,  I  an't 
crazy,  though  they  say  I  am.  I  have  just  broke  out  of  the  mad-house. 
Ah !  I  am  a.  good  hand  at  stratagem !    There  now,  send  me  back ! ' 

^You  need  not  fear  me.  I  have  no  reason  for  sending  you  any 
where.    You  can  stay  here ;  you  are  no  more  crazy  than  I  am.' 

A  warm  light  came  into  her  eyes  at  those  words,  and  with  a  little 
persuasion  I  got  her  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  where  she  soon  sank  into 
a  slumber.  My  thoughts  were  varied  as  I  gazed  into  that  face,  pale 
and  care-worn,  yet  beautiful  still,  and  framed  in  with  its  wealth  of 
raven  hair.  My  life  had  been  a  life  of  toil  and  struggling  and  suffer- 
ing ;  one  by  one  my  relatives  had  passed  into  the  shadowy  tomb,  and 
just  then  there  was  a  great  sorrow  brooding  in  my  heart ;  but  I  felt 
thankful  that,  amid  all,  God  had  still  vouchsafed  unto  me  my  reason. 
A  prayer  went  up  in  that  lone,  quiet  room ;  the  wind  still  howled  dis- 
mally without,  but  there  was  a  calmness  in  my  heart.  I  parted  the 
hair  from  her  white  forehead,  and  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes  as  I 
watched  her  low,  childish  breathing. 

She  remained  prostrated  a  week,  subject  to  attacks  of  insanity  that 
at  times  really  fHghtened  us.  Mr.  Ashley  took  as  much  interest  in 
her  as  I  did,  and  the  children  oflen  stole  up  to  her  room  during  the 
day*time  to  ask  how  the  strange  woman  with  the  white  face  was,  just 
M  if  the  faces  of  other  women  were  not  white. 

In  a  week  from  the  night  upon  which  she  came  to  Abemthney 
Hall  she  died.  It  rained  on  that  night,  too ;  it  rained  on  the  day  we 
buried  her^  it  rained  on  the  day  she  was  married,  and  no  doubt  on 
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the  day  she  was  born.  So  had  been  her  life,  always  listening  to  the 
*  fitful  sighing  of  the  rain  I  * 

The  rector  was  absent  during  the  time  our  strange  visitor  was  sick. 
He  returned  on  the  evening  before  she  was  buried.  I  heard  him 
coming  up  into  the  study.  The  crazy  woman  was  lying  in  her  shroud 
in  the  room  below,  with  a  calm  serenity  upon  her  face,  and  with  a  few 
choice  hot-house  flowers  looped  among  her  dark  curls.  The  kind 
hands  of  little  Cande  had  done  that. 

The  rector  was  somewhat  startled  when  he  beheld  me  sitting  in  the 
study  instead  of  Mr.  Ashley.  He  however  reached  out  his  hand  quite 
cordially. 

*  You  seem  troubled,'  I  said. 

*  I  have  much  to  trouble  me,  Jenny,'  he  said  sorrowfully ;  *  yet  I  am 
still  thankful  that  God  gives  me  strength  to  bear  it  all.  You  have 
been  writing  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  was  writing  to  you ;  it  is  not  necessary  now.  You  are 
wanted  to  officiate  at  a  funeral.' 

'  Is  it  possible  ?    Any  of  the  parishioners  dead  ?  ' 

*  No ;  it  is  a  strange  woman  who  died  here  —  a  crazy  woman.' 

Oh !  how  white  his  face  grew !    He  caught  at  the  table  for  support. 

*  Died  where  f '  he  asked  huskily. 

^Here,  in  the  house,'  I  replied  wonderingly.  ^She  is  lying  in  the 
parlor,  arrayed  for  the  tomb.' 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment ;  his  eyes  grew  very  much  like  hers 
in  their  vacant  stare ;  then  he  took  up  the  lamp,  forgetting  that  he 
was  leaving  me  in  the  darkness,  and  passed  down-stairs.  I  followed 
him,  impelled  by  a  thought  that  made  me  shudder  just  then  because 
it  thrilled  my  veins  with  a  sort  of  pleasure. 

The  rector  was  kneeling  beside  the  corpse,  kissing  the  cold  lips  and 
murmuring :  *  O  Elsie  I  my  wife  I  my  beautiful  one  I » 

Again  that  thought  flashed  through  my  brain ;  she  was  indeed  the 
rector's  wife,  and  the  thoi^ht  would  sooner  shape  into  a  certainty. 
There  was  a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  but  ere  I  could  turn 
away,  the  rector  saw  me.  He  motioned  me  to  his  side,  but  without 
getting  up  from  his  knees. 

'  What  did  she  tell  you  ? '  he  asked. 

'  She  told  me  nothing  about  herself  or  the  past.  I  heard  you  call 
her  wife.' 

^  Yes,  she  was  my  wife.  She  is  at  rest  now,  and  it  is  better  for  her 
and  for  me.  No  prayers  need  be  offered  up  for  a  soul  so  kind  and  so 
good  as  hers  was.' 

He  said  nothing  more  just  then,  which  in  a  manner  surprised  me. 
He  rose  up,  folded  his  arms,  and  gazed  stead&stly  into  the  face  of  the 
dead.    A  scalding  tear  fell  upon  my  hand ;  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
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gotten  that  I  was  near  him,  and  I  stole  np  into  my  room  to  weep. 
But  in  the  pulpit,  when  he  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  own 
once  beautiful  wife,  he  expl^ned  it  all.  Many  eyes  filled  with  tears 
then,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  went  out  &rther  than  ever  toward 
their  suffering  pastor. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Insanity  had  been  here- 
ditary in  the  family  of  the  rector's  wife.  She  knew  it,  but  had  not 
dared  to  tell  him  of  it;  the  dread  presentiment  that  she  would 
eventually  fall  a  victim  to  the  horrid  disease,  draped  many  hours  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  joyous  ones,  in  the  blackness  of  night. 

At  last  it  came,  in  the  third  year  of  her  marriage,  and  the  poor,  al- 
most heart-broken  rector  was  compelled  to  send  her  to  an  insane 
asylum.  He  visited  her  often  while  there,  providing  many  comforU 
for  her,  and  leaving  no  means  untried  to  restore  her. 

Sometimes  she  appeared  perfectly  sane,  meeting  him  with  all  the 
pleasantry  of  yore,  and  asking  to  be  taken  to  his  heart  again ;  at  other 
times  she  would  be  perfectly  ungovernable,  and  charge  him  with  the 
most  violent  abuses,  and  this  lasted  five  years. 

But  she  was  dead  now ;  she  bad  gone  to  her  home  at  last — to  a 
beautiful  home  decked  with  stars,  and  gorgeous  in  the  unspeakable 
richness  of  Christ. 

^  And  you  and  the  rector  were  married  in  the  end  ?  *  is  the  sug- 
gestive query. 

And  very  meekly  yet  contentedly  I  answer:  *We  were.' 


THE        K    I    8    B  . 


I. 


The  lyre  I  bear,  so  sweet  of  sound, 
I  dash  it  on  the  frozen  ground ; 
For  idle  are  its  golden  chords, 
And  vain  of  song  the  burning  words. 


iz. 


I  kiss  thee.    Let  my  kiss  avail, 

Where  speech  and  music  both  must  fail, 

To  tell  the  love,  that  else  must  be 

A  secret  evermore  from  thee.  j.  a.  d. 

PhikuMpMa^  April,  1660. 
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RTJRiklj   X.KTTEIB   TO   A.   COCKNEY   WHUSUSl^. 

Mt  friend  Jenks  has  very  kindly  pennitted  me  to  take  a  copy  of 
the  following  letter  which  he  recently  dispatched  to  his  old  chum  and 
class-mate,  George  Gore.  As  the  reader  may  like  to  know  sometfaiDg 
about  Jenks,  (of  coarse  he  knows  Gore,)  I  will  give  him  a  short  sketdi 
of  his  career.  Jenks  was  a  charity  scholar  in  college.  Being  an  or- 
phan, some  friends  of  the  family,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  in  th^ 
easiest  way  possible,  begged  a  school  education  for  him ;  in  acquiring 
which,  having  evinced  occasional  gleams  of  aptness  and  some  industiy, 
they  next  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  college  as  a  charity  student. 
The  friendship  between  him  and  Gore  grew  out  of  the  former  takmg 
part  with  the  latter  in  a  quarrel  which  Gore  got  into  with  some  of  the 
Grundy  family.  Jenks  was  the  best  friend,  but  Gore  the  most  de- 
monstrative one.  They  both  stood  very  &ir  in  their  class.  Jenks 
was  the  best  Greek  scholar,  Gore  the  most  subtle  metaphysician.  If 
either  of  them  gave  especial  promise  of  being  good  for  any  thing,  or 
every  thing,  Jenks  was  the  man.  He  was,  nevertheless^  a  good  while 
in  finding  out  for  what  particular  post  in  life  he  was  more  especially 
adapted.  Fortunately,  however,  he  learned,  before  he  reached  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  that  a  toll-gate  post  was  the  one  by  which  he  would 
be  content  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.  * 

But  a  wide  and  various  experience  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
make  this  discovery.  After  he  graduated  from  college,  he  studied 
divinity  three  years,  preached  three  months,  and  then  renounced  the 
profession  for  good — for  his  own  good  he  said,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
others.  As  soon  as  the  society  over  which  he  was  settled  got  organ- 
ized on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis,  that  is,  one  half  of  the  society  op- 
posed to  him,  and  the  other  half  in  his  favor,  he  resigned  on  account 
of  his  health.  He  used  to  tell  his  friends  that  his  health  was  good 
enough  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  but  that  he  never  could  have 
preserved  it  in  such  a  quarrelsome  position  as  that.  Still,  he  said  no 
society  could  be  kept  alive  long  unless  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
minister  were  very  nearly  equally  divided.  When  he  left  the  pulpit, 
he  became  for  a  time  the  literary  critic  of  a  country  newspaper.  For 
attending  to  this  department  of  the  paper  and  *  doing  the  chores '  of 
the  editor's  family,  he  obtained  his  board  and  washing ;  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting  a  new  suit  of  clothes  obliged  him  to  hunt  up  some 
more  lucrative  situation. 

.  He  then  taught  school  for  a  timc^;  but  the  school-children  having 
become  a  good  deal  attached  to  him,  some  of  the  parents  said,  there 
could  not  be  much  order,  much  study,  or  much  progress^  where  the 
children  found  the  school  so  pleasant.   For  their  part,  they  recoDeeted 
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that  they  dreaded  the  school-master  as  they  did  the  evil  one,  and  the 
school-house  as  they  did  the  evil  one's  dominions.  The  consequence 
was,  he  received  a  rather  sudden  dismissal.  To  continue  the  narrative 
in  his  own  words,  he  said :  ^  Not  anticipating  so  sudden  an  end  to  my 
labors  as  teacher,  I  had  got  in  debt  to  the  man  with  whom  I  boarded 
about  forty  dollars,  and  was  to  pay  him  from  my  wages  for  the  next 
term.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  my  welfare,  and  stirred  him- 
self so  zealously  in  my  behalf,  that  at  a  caucus  for  nominating  a  re- 
presentative to  the  General  Court,  so  much  enthusiasm  had  been 
created  in  my  favor  that  I  received  the  nomination.  The  party  to 
which  I  belonged  being  in  the  ascendency,  I  was  elected,  and  in  due 
time  took  my  seat  among  ^  the  assembled  wisdom.'  I  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  much  pleasanter  to  contemplate  a  great  political  joke  at  a 
distance  than  to  participate  in  it.  '  Such  a  view  of  political  matters 
does  better  for  an  outsider  than  for  an  office-holder ;  and  one  term  as 
a  representative  finished  my  political  career. 

^I  next  purchased  a  movable  daguerreotype  saloon,  and  travelled 
about  the  country  with  that  for  a  time.  This  business  I  was  rery  weD 
satisfied  with,  but  disliked  moving  away  from  a  place  just  as  I  began 
to  get  attached  to  it.  The  last  place  I  moved  into,  a  fire  occurring 
one  night,  a  man  who  had  a  house  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
from  it  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind  was  blowing,  suggested  that 
a  back-fire  might  be  necessary  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames.  At 
this  suggestion  half-a-dozen  firemen,  with  a  calmness  and  deliberation 
usual  at  such  times,  rushed  upon  my  portable  home,  and  amid  inarticu- 
late yells  and  such  screams  as  ^  Now  then ! '  ^  Heave  ahead  there ! ' 
^  Make  room  for  No.  2,'  my  house  was  shoved  up  against  the  burning 
building,  and  was  soon  a  heap  of  ashes.  No  other  buildings  were 
burned  but  mine  and  the  one  where  the  fire  originated.  A  vacancy 
having  occurred  in  this  toll-house  about  that  time,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  place.    The  rest  you  know.' 

Thus  ended  the  narrative  of  my  friend  Jenks.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  creditable  features  in  the  character  of  Gore  that  he  should  have 
remained  the  persistent  and  fast  friend  of  Jenks,  notwithstanding 
their  paths,  as  they  advanced  in  life,  had  diverged  so  widely. 

^  Dear  Geobgy  :  I  find  that  I  am  all  the  time  overrating  people, 
especially  celebrities  like  yourself.  The  fact  is,  a  prominent,  social 
position  like  that  you  enjoy,  must  tend  to  enervate  the  character. 
Somehow  it  seems  to  make  men  thin-skinned,  at  least  you  seem  to  be 
so.  I  am  confirmed  in  the  doubts  I  have  long  entertained,  whether 
too  gregarious  a  life  is  conducive  to  toughness  of  moral  and  mental 
fibre.  It  has  a  tendency  to  scatter  the  power  which  needs  to  be  very 
much  condensed  in  order  to  give  a  man  substantial,  moral  equipoise 
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{tnd  real  intellectual  calibre.  Ton  stand  fire  so  poorly,*  that  my  sym- 
paties  have  been  roused  in  your  behalf.  To  be  candid,  I  was  not  a 
little  provoked  at  the  delight  afforded  your  scaly  literary  brethren  by 
the  stone  I  carelessly  tossed  at  you  while  you  were  disporting  in  the 
shallow  waters  of  a  muddy  stream.  In  contemplating  your  present 
condition,  two  maxims  of  Jean  Paul  commend  themselves  to  my 
notice. 

*  *  Mollify  thy  heart  by  pointing  out  the  sufferings  of  thy  enemy : 
think  of  him  as  of  one  spiritually  sick,  who  deserves  sympathy. 

^  ^  Most  men  judge  so  badly :  why  wouldst  thou  be  praised  by  a 
child  ?  No  one  would  respect  thee  in  a  beggar's  coat :  what  is  a  re* 
spect  that  is  paid  to  woollen  cloth,  not  to  thee  ? ' 

'I  wear  some  such  sort  of  garment  as  that  spoken  of  above,  though 
it  is  of  very  good  material  and  modem  cut.  If  nobody  respects  me,  I 
am  sorry  for  nobody,  that 's  all. 

*  I  have  mollified  my  heart  a  good  deal  toward  you,  Georgy.  I  am 
afraid  I  evinced  a  more  ungenerous  spirit  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  would  warrant,  in  declining  to  pitch  into  you  except  on  such 
mercenary  grounds  as  those  I  designated.  But  I  must  confess,  from 
what  poor  means  I  have  of  judging,  that  you  have  displayed  less  phi* 
losophical  equanimity  under  a  little  good-natured  banter,  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  of  you.  It  is  very  evident  that  you  do 
not  believe  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  You  very  plainly 
covet  the  applau^  of '  Vanity  Fair.»  Do  you  ever  read  Curtis'  *  Poti- 
phar  Papers '  ?  If  you  have  read  that  very  popular  satirical  produc- 
tion, you  certainly  cannot  be  willing  to  make  very  great  sacrifices  in 
the  hope  of  standing  well  with  ^  our  best  society.'  The  fact  is,  dear 
Georgy,  you  mix  too  much  with  this  social  excellence  for  your  own 
spiritual  health ;  you  very  naturally  acquire  the  tone  which  prevails 
there,  and  from  all  that  I  could  ever  read  and  learn  about  it,  (I 
have  n't  much  practical  knowledge  of  it,  as  it  may  be  needless  to  say,) 
it  is  not  the  realization  of  the  highest  possible  ideal  tone. 

*'  You  will  excuse  me  for  assuming  a  rather  patronizing  air  toward 
you,  inasmuch  as  I  am  somewhat  older  than  you  are  —  an  advantage, 
however,  which  I  never  allow  another  to  presume  upon  in  his  treat- 
ment of  me  —  and  I  have  had  advantages  in  education  which  yon 
cannot  boast.  To  be  sure,  these  advantages  may  bear  some  re* 
semblance  to  those  exultingly  enumerated  by  the  elder  Mr.  Weller, 
when  reproaching  his  son  Samivel  for  his  defeat  in  an  encounter  with 
the  Mulberry  chap.  You  may  affect  to  sneer  at  that  sort  of  edncft- 
tion,  but,  think  yon,  we  'should  have  ever  heard  of  Sam  Weller  if  he 
had  spent  seven  years  at  Oxford  ?  They  would  have  taken  the  humor 
all  out  of  him  in  half  that  time.  Colleges  do  n't  tolerate  humor.  It 
is  unconventional ;  a  thing  of  too  rank  growth ;  it  has  n't  respect 
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enough  for  persons ;  it  sometimes  lacks  refinement ;  it  is  too  spontane* 
ous,  hearty,  and  genial  for  the  cold  serenity  and  delicate  senttbiHty  of 
&atidious  and  elegant  culture.  Ton  may  say  that  humor  is  none  the 
less  attractive  for  being  refined  instead  of  coarse.  Polish  only  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  diamond  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  oak  istick.  But 
humor  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  thing  in  the  mineral  or  the  vege- 
table world.  You  spoil  a  Pegasus  when  you  harness  him  to  a  bark- 
mill  or  a  threshing-machine. 

*  Kyou  do  n't  like  my  patronizing  tone,  of  course  you  have  a  right 
to  resent  it  in  any  way  you  please ;  I  do  nH  deny  that  you  have  thb 
privilege.  If  yon  are  a  wise  man,  you  will  prefer  behig  abused  to 
being  praised.  Pray  did  you  never  observe  how  much  more  kindly- 
disposed  your  acquaintances  are  toward  you  when  you  are  the  object 
of  censure  than  when  you  are  the  object  of  praise  ?  Of  course,  the  rea- 
son of  this  is  too  obvious  to  dwell  upon ;  the  praises  you  receive  mortify 
their  vanity ;  the  abuse  you  receive  gratifies  it.  I  do  n't  know  what 
your  experience  has  been  in  this  way,  but  doubtless  this  observation  has 
been  thrust  upon  you  time  and  again.  I  never  fail  to  give  people  the 
best  opportunity  I  can  to  slight  me  in  a  way  that  will  be  most  gratify- 
ing to  their  .vanity ;  they  always  feel  so  much  better  disposed  to  me 
afterward.  The  slight  may  be  unimportant  to  them,  why  should  it  be 
of  any  consequence  to  me  ?  You  may  not  have  supposed  that  I  should 
have  had  any  very  great  superfluity  of  praise  to  complain  o^  yet  I  have 
had  enough  to  alienate  nearly  all  my  relations  from  me,  and  sometimes 
dogs,  I  believe,  would  have  been  set  on  to  me,  if  the  four-legged  brutes 
had  not  had  surer  instincts  than  their  owners  —  if  they  had  not  had  a 
better  appreciation  of  those  who  were  their  master's  fiiends  than  their 
masters  themselves  had.  All  on  account  of  being  over-praised.  I 
mention  the  circumstance  by  way  of  illustration,  from  philosophical 
motives  only.  I  do  n't  pretend  to  be  much  more  deserving  than 
Aristides  was,  and  do  n't  expect  to  be  much  better  treated !  You  see, 
Gkorgy,  I  am  a  man  that  hath  had  losses,  and  therefore  I  expect  you 
to  pay  a  greater  regard  to  my  utterances.  Heed  the  admoniticms  I 
give  unto  you. 

*  You  write  too  much.  What  necessity  is  there  of  your  having  an 
income  of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  half  that  sum  ?  You 
will  finally  write  yourself  into  insanity  like  Southey.  You  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  that  writer  than  to  any  other  that  I  know  of^ 
though  I  think  you  are  superior  to  him.  Too  much  brain  did  not 
cause  Southey's  insanity,  but  the  over- working  of  a  little  brain.  You 
may  have  a  similar  experience :  I  intend  to  avoid  it.  If  Coleridge's 
and  Southey's  wives  had  continued  the  millinery  business,  and  the 
two  poets  had  opened  a  cheap  (or  dear)  publication  stall  near  them, 
they  could  have  lived  in  a  very  cheap  and  comfortable  manner,  and  it 
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would  have  been  better  for  all  concerned.  If  Southey  had  written  no 
more  than  Coleridge,  the  world  would  have  been  just  as  wise  perhaps* 
Furnishing  material  for  the  outside  of  the  head  is  full  as  agreeable  and 
more  lucrative  employment  than  furnishing  material  for  the  inside. 

^  One  of  my  ideals  of  a  comfortable  and  happy  life  is  a  house  and 
shop  united,  a  small  book-store,  for  instance,  with  the  books,  all  paid 
for,  and  no  debts  to  harass  one.  When  there  were  no  customers  in 
the  shop,  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  run  up-stairs  and  kiss  the  baby  or 
its  mother. 

'  As  you  and  I  are  bachelors,  Georgy,  our  characters  haye  never 
been  softened  or  hardened  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  wedded  joys  or 
domestic  trials  that  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  make  a  full  and  per- 
fect man.  I  do  n't  know  who  the  authority  is  for  Byron's  having  said 
that  ^  A  man's  education  was  never  complete  until  he  had  had  a  separa- 
tion from  his  wife.'  As  likely  as  not  he  never  said  it,  though  to  be 
sure  it  is  much  more  characteristic  than  many  remarks  asciibed  to 
him  which  we  know  to  be  genuine.  If  he  had  been  inclined  to  publish 
such  an  assertion,  he  would  not  have  found  a  better  place  to  put  it  in 
than  among  the  following  remarks.  Speaking  of  his  wife,  he  says : 
'  First,  she  refused  me,  then  she  accepted  me,  then  she  separated  hei-^. 
self  from  me:  so  much  for  consistency.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  ob- 
loquy and  opprobrium  that  were  cast  upon  my  name  when  our  separar 
tion  was  made  public.  I  once  made  a  list  from  the  journals  of  the 
day  of  the  different  worthies,  ancient  and  modem,  to  whom  I  was 
compared :  I  remember  a  few,  Nero,  Apicius,  Epicurus,  Caligula, 

Heliogabalus,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  lastly,  the ;  all  my  former 

friends,  even  my  cousin,  George  Byron,  who  had  been  brought  up 
with  me,  and  whom  I  loved  as  a  brother,  took  my  wife's  part ;  he  fol- 
lowed the  stream  when  it  was  strongest  against  me,  and  can  never  ex- 
pect any  thing  from  me ;  he  shall  never  touch  a  sixpence  of  mine.  I 
was  looked  upon  as  the  worst  of  husbands,  the  most  abandoned  and 
wicked  of  men  ;  and  my  wife  as  a  suffering  angel,  an  incarnation  of  all 
the  virtues  and  perfections  of  the  sex.  I  was  abused  in  the  public 
prints,  made  the  common  talk  of  private  companies,  hissed  as  I  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  insulted  in  the  streets,  afraid  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  whence  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Mardyn  had  been  driven  with 
insult.' 

^  Here  now  was  an  experience  worth  while,  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  a  philosopher  ought  to  have  drawn  the  richest  moral  and 
mental  nutriment  from  it.  To  recur  again  to  Jean  Paul,  another  of 
his  maxims  was :  '  Not  chance,  but  I  am  to  blame  for  my  sufferings^' 
There  are  maxims  more  flattering  to  the  self  love  than  this,  but  hardly 
any  more  safe  to  believe  in. 

If  Byron  had  lived  until  this  time,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  now 
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have  been  a  very  respectable,  conservative  old  gentleman.  He  under- 
took to  sow  a  larger  crop  of  wild  oats  than  he  had  strength  to  harvest, 
and  he  died  in  the  undertaking.  The  same  experience  befell  Bums. 
If  one  gets  successfully  through  a  geoponical  experience  in  ethics  of 
this  kind,  he  may  have  acquired  moral  strength,  and  he  may  have  re- 
ceived a  moral  taint  from  it  —  more  likely  the  latter.  Therefore,  from 
what  little  light  I  have  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  would  advise  all 
young  men  to  dispense  entirely  with  any  sach  experience. 

'  Jones  says  you  complain  of  my  provokingly  calm  stupidity,  my 
swaggering  complacency,  my  stilted  composure,  and  wish  that  I  could 
be  flogged  into  the  same  fretting  discontent,  the  same  unhappy  mood 
of  irritation,  which  possesses  you  so  much  of  the  time.  Tou  are  un- 
charitable, Georgy ;  't  is  a  gift  of  fortune,  this  same  calm  stupidity, 
and  he  is  highly  favored  (flavored  too,  perhaps)  who  has  it,  Hume 
says  it  is  worth  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  a  man.  I  should  like 
to  sell,  nevertheless,  one  tenth  of  my  possessions  in  this  line  for  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  .1  will  not,  however,  give  up  a  single  iota  of 
it  except  for  a  pecuniary  consideration. 

*  In  speaking  of  some  good-natured  man  the  other  day,  you  called 
him  *  impertinently  happy.'.  The  remark  at  once  struck  me  as  a  very 
felicitous  one.  If  there  is  one  greater  impertinence  than  all  others 
that  an  American  can  be  guilty  of,  it  is  that  of  being  happy.  Steady, 
uniform,  imperturbable  happiness  is  a  personal  insult  to  an  immense 
majority  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  United  States.  An  intelligent 
foreigner  recently  said  that  he  would  not  live  in  this  country  to  own 
it.  '  What  an  unhappy  people,  if  their  faces  express  their  feelings,  he 
said.  I  never  saw  a  man  in  the  streets  that  did  n't  seem  uneasy,  and 
walk  .as  if  driven ;  nor  scarcely  a  woman  in  the  house  without  a  care- 
worn and  fidgety  air.' 

'  You  very  naturally  added  that  such  impertinent  happiness  as  that 
spoken  of  was  not  compatible  with  what  you  consider  a  proper  self- 
respect.  Of  course  it  is  n't.  You,  Georgy,  are  a  superior  specimen 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  Grundy  family.  According  to  the  scale 
of  merit  used  by  that  family,  a  happy  man  must  be  most  emphatically 
a  '  Miss  Nancy,'  and  consequently  wholly  without  self-respect.  The 
man  who  has  the  most  self-respect,  according  to  this  standard,  is  he 
who  sacrifices  all  peace  of  muid, '  walks  as  if  driven,'  and  pursues  with 
the  most  intense  eagerness,  some  popular  shadow.  I  am  a  slow  coach, 
and  am  not  going  to  engage  in  any  such  scrub-race. 

*  Your  idea  of  self-respect,  Georgy,  I  think  is  associated  somewhat 
with  a  man's  occupation  and  income.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  entertained  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  he  had  a  good  deal  more  respect  for  himself  than  for  any  body 
else.     '  He  said  a  man  might  live  in  a  gaiTet  at  eighteen-pence  a  week  \ 
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few  people  would  inquire  where  he  lodged ;  and  if  they  did,  it  was 
easy  to  say :  ^  Sir,  I  am  to  be  found  at  such  a  place.'  By  spending 
three-pence  in  a  coffee-house,  he  might  be  for  some  hours  every  day 
in  very  good  company;  he  might  dine  for  sixpence,  breakfast  on 
bread  and  milk  for  a  penny,  and  do  without  supper.  On  dean-shirt 
days  he  went  abroad  and  paid  visits.' 

'  Life  is  quite  a  mixed  affair  —  mixed  with  good  and  evil,  poverty 
and  riches,  impertinent  happiness  and  humble  misery,  sense  and  non- 
sense, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  is  an  awful  reality,  nevertheless, 
devoted  chiefly  to  shams.  Never  mind,  Georgy,  let  us  act  well  our 
parts,  however  contemptible  they  may  be.  We  have  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  performance  will  soon  be  over,  and 
the  gas  shut  off.  Yours,  etc.,  Ku/ih  JnrKs. 

'  P.  S, :  As  your  conduct  of  late  has  been  rather  sheepish,  I  desire, 
before  sending  this  off,  to  make  one  more  quotation  from  Jean  Paul, 
well  calculated  to  meet  your  case,  as  it  pertains  especially  to  sheep. 
He  says : 

' '  If  you  hold  a  stick  before  the  wether,  so  that  he,  by  necessity, 
leaps  in  passing  you,  and  then  withdraw  your  stick,  the  flock  will 
nevertheless  all  leap  as  he  did ;  and  the  thousandth  sheep  shall  be 
found  impetuously  vaulting  over  air,  as  the  first  did  over  an  otherwise 
impassable  barrier.' 

*]N"ow,  Georgy,  you  are  a  sort  of  literary  wether,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stick  I  good-naturedly  thrust  before  you,  you  have  been 
found  impetuously  vaulting  over  air,  angrily  scrabbling  and  sprawling 
in  the  dirt,  butting  imaginary  objects,  (not  imaginative  ones,)  and  be* 
having  in  a  manner  rather  unbecoming  a  well-poised,  self-possessed, 
and  philosophical  wether.  But  what  I  complain  more  especially  of,  is 
that  you  should  cause  a  hundred  thousand,  more  or  less,  old  sheep  and 
young  lambkins  to  go  '  vaulting  over  air,'  thus  wasting  their  strength 
without  any  possible  good  to  them,  and  simply  on  account  of  a 
blunder  yon,  their  wether,  committed. 

'  I  always  strive  to  be  magnanimous  enough  to  be  just,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  I  will  therefore  cheerfully  admit  that  in  watching  your 
appearance  as  you  travelled  over  the  two  last  rods  of  this  well- worn 
sheep-path,*  and  entered  the  pasture  where  the  death  of  every  thing 
green  had  been  caused  by  a  hail-storm,  I  was  pleased  with  the  grace 
and  vigor  of  your  movements — they  betokened  unusual  power  and 
elegance  —  and  I  thought  they  well  entitled  you  to  the  ovine  leader- 
ship you  enjoy. 

'  In  writing  you,  friend  Georgy,  I  always  feel  that  there  is  no  oooa- 


*  Thr  path  was  a  good  deal  worn,  and  It  was  therefore  more  difficult  for  yon  to  appear  to  adTan- 
tage  in  it.  Other  wethers  have  often  taken  their  flocks  over  it.  A  new  field  would  haTe  alforded  a 
better  chance  for  a  display  of  genius,  in  striking  oat  In  a  new  and  original  direction. 
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sion  for  my  being  gaarded  in  what  I  write,  no  need  of  carefully  weigh- 
ing the  phrases  I  nse.  We  know  each  other  too  well  to  take  offence 
at  any  remarks  either  of  us  may  make.  Like  Goethe,  we  have  no 
time  to  hate  or  be  angry  with  any  one,  our  thoughts  run  in  too 
eleyated  a  sphere  for  that ;  but  it  was  unkind  in  you  not  to  do  me  that 
little  municipal  favor  I  asked  of  you.  i.  j.> 


&    JJ    &   A.   -N   -N   A.   H. 


There  comes  me  in  a  wafered  note, 

Writ  in  a  dainty  female  hand, 
With  compliments  all  underscored, 

And  neatly  signed  Susannah  Bland. 
The  writer  says  my  pleasant  rhymes 

Have  caused  her  many  a  hearty  laugh, 
And  in  a  crispy  postscript  asks 

The  fayor  of  my  autograph. 

She  also  sends  a  postage-stamp, 

Which  gives  the  thing  a  business 
look. 
As  if  she  were  methodical 

In  every  thing  she  undertook  : 
Or  ought  I  rather  to  infer, 

And  neither  give  nor  take  offence, 
That  poet^s  signatures  are  worth 

And  can  be  purchased  for  three  cents ! 

If  not,  what  may  your  notion  be. 

In  thus  applying  for  my  name  ? 
Is  it  because  you  *d  have  me  think 

That  I  am  not  unknown  to  fame  ? 
If  this  is  what  the  note  implies, 

Permit  me  to  express  my  thanks ; 
But,  let  me  hint  to  Madame  Fame, 

1 M  rather  stand  well  with  the  Banks. 

I  know  she  owns  a  pillared  dome 

That  crowns  a  steep  and  lofty  hill : 
Its  pictui-ein  my  spelling-book 

Haunts  busy  manhood*s  memory  still. 
But  ah  I  such  real  estate 's  too  high 

For  even  comer-lots  to  rise, 
And  hers  are  not  the  kind  of  rocks 

To  charm  a  bank-director's  eyes. 

An  over-stately  dame  is  she. 

Who  carries,  I  have  cause  to  know. 

Two  trumpets  —  one  to  hear  withal. 
And  one,  the  longest,  made  to  blow. 

Marybrdf  (Oonn,) 


She  *s  precious  hard  of  hearing,  too, 
And  keeps  the  short  one  at  her  ear, 

Wherein  her  suitors  have  to  bawl 
Tremendously  to  make  her  hear. 

And  even  then  the  one  she  ^lows 

Emits  at  times  so  faint  a  sound, 
That  ere  it  reaches  Echoes  cell 

'T  is  in  the  misty  distance  drowned. 
It  takes  a  most  stentorian  blast 

To  reach  the  stolid  public's  ears. 
And  so  for  wind  to  fill  the  trump 

She  has  to  husband  hers  for  years. 

Besides,  I  do  n't  know  y<m^  Susanv, 

Nor  whether  you  look  ill  or  well : 
If  you  are  widow,  maid,  or  wife. 

Or  neither,  's  more  than  I  can  telL 
Wherefore,  (excuse  me,)  I  should  like, 

Ere  I  comply  with  your  request, 
To  see  you  in  your  morning-gown, 

Or  Sunday-go-to-meeting  best 

Perhaps  you  '11  take  the  trouble,  ma'am. 

To  aid  me  in  this  little  matter : 
So,  just  to  guard  against  mistakes, 

(For  friends,  you  know,  are  apt  to 
flatter,) 
Please  send  me  your  daguerreotype. 

And  I  can  guess  from  seeing  that. 
If  you  're  a  charming  wide-awake. 

Or  only  an  unconscious  flat 

And  if  it  shows  fiur  cheek  and  brow. 

Ambrosial  lips  and  laughing  eyes, 
The  autograph  shall  leap  to  light 

In  letters  of  the  largest  size. 
Still,  if  the  picture  proves  a  fright 

I  will  not  altogetner  slight  you. 
But  hand  your  note  to  cousin  Ben, 

And  let  the  hirsute  dandy  write  you. 

O.  B.  0. 
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'  Frank,  lend  me  your  swallow-tail  coat.' 

*  What  for  ? ' 

'  Here,'  and  I  tossed  him  a  moderate-sized  card  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  *  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzwater's  compliments,  and  would 
be  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Wilkins  on  Friday  eve,  the  thirteenth  instant 
at  eight  o'clock.' 

*  No  doubt  of  it.' 

*  No  doubt  of  what  ? ' 

'  That  the  sight  of  you  would  please  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzwaters.' 

'  Probably :  will  you  lend  me  the  coat  ? ' 
.   '  Yes,  certainly.' 

Frank  Barnes  and  I  were  disciples  of  JEsculapius,  and  pursu- 
ing our  studies  at  the Medical  College.     We  were  chums  and 

fast  friends :  we  studied  together,  walked  together,  ate  at  the  same 
table,  and  enjoyed  in  common  our  shuck-mattress  and  scanty  quilts. 
We  had  just  finished  our  mid-day  allowance  of  '  victuals,'  measured 
according  to  the  boarding-house  rule,  and  called  by  courtesy  and  our 
landlady  *  dinner,'  and  had  lit  our  pipes  for  our  post-prandial  siesta, 
when  the  above  card  was  sent  up  to  me,  and  occasioned  the  remark 
that  opens  this  chapter.  Frank  and  I  were  of  about  the  same  height 
and  weight,  and  his  coat  would  fit  me  exactly :  but  here  the  resem- 
blance ceased  entirely.  Frank,  though  not  foppish  in  the  least,  was 
always  dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness,  and  though  he  seldom  went 
into  society,  always  had  a  complete  suit  of  handsome  clothes.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  I  was  very  fond  of  society,  I  was  very  unfortu- 
nate in  regard  to  my  wardrobe,  and  was  rarely  the  possessor  of  a  re- 
spectable outfit.  I  had  gone  one  moonlight  night  to  the  suburbs, 
with  the  intention  of  serenading  my  adorable  Amelia,  a  young  lady 
educated,  refined  and  polished  according  to  the  most  approved  style, 
but  whose  father  was  not  at  all  romantic,  had  a  lamentably  tuneless 
ear,  and  ^  did  n't  approve  of  these  here  sareynades ;  thought  young 
men  .ought  to  be  in  bed  time  enough  to  get  up  airly  in  the  momin', 
and  not  go  round  howlin'  like  a  pack  o'  painters.'  Notwithstanding 
this  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  I  resolved  to  woo  the  fair 
lady  with  a  song,  perhaps  with  two  or  three.  Having  importuned 
her  to  '  Wake,  lady,  wake,'  I  was  respectfully  soliciting  her  to  *  Meet 
me  by  moonlight  alone,'  when  her  father  interrupted  the  strain  in  a 
most  inharmonious  manner : 

'  Look  here,  young  man,  pack  up  that  blasted  fiddle,  and  leave 
here !  How  do  you  s'pose  a  man's  goin'  to  sleep  with  such  an  infer- 
nal screechin'  goin'  on  ? » 
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I  did  not  deign  to  reply  to  his  interrogatory,  but  muttering,  *  I  go, 
but  I  return,'  went.  Vexed  at  such  a  termination  of  the  affair,  I 
waited  near  by  till  all  was  again  quiet,  then  went  back,  and  taking  up 
the  thread  of  my  song  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  finished  it. 
Gathering  confidence  as  I  went  on,  I  was  proceeding  to  request  her  to 

*  Come  o'er  the  hills  with  me,'  and  was  picturing  in  glowing  colors  the 

*  sweet  content  of  our  humble,  happy  lot,'  when  whack  I  like  a  dis* 
charge  from  a  catapult,  a  body  of  unknown  shape  and  dimensions,  but 
evidently  of  considerable  weight  and  density,  struck  the  fence  near 
me.  Instinctively  divining  that  this  came  from  the  hands  of  the  *  en- 
raged parient,'  and  fearing  lest  he  should  follow  up  his  salute  with  a 
volley,  I  silenced  the  vibrating  guitar-strings,  postponed  the  *  Good 
night '  song  sine  die^  (excuse  the  bull,)  and  retreated.  In  my  hasty 
and  not  remarkably  graceful  evacuation  of  the  premises,  an  upstart 
naU  in  the  fence  made  an  ugly  right-angled  rent  in  my  best  broad- 
cloth. 

And  now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzwater  want  to  see  me  Friday  eve :  to- 
day is  Thursday :  too  late  to  get  a  new  garment  made,  to  say  nothing 
of  my  own  impecuuiosity.  But  as  I  said  before,  I  was  very  fond  of 
society,  especially  that  of  Amelia,  who  would  certainly  be  at  the 
party,  as  she  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Miss  Georgia  Fitzwater. 
So  go  I  must ;  and  as  society  has  decreed  that  a  coat  is  an  indispen- 
sable article  of  apparel  at  a  party,  I  borrowed  Frank's  immaculate 
swallow-tail. 

*  And  Frank,  I  shall  want  your  gaiters,'  as  I  discovered  that  one  of 
mine  showed  a  very  ragged  abrasion  on  the  side,  and  the  other  was 
sadly  run  down  at  the  heel. 

*  Take  'em  along,'  said  he,  and  quietly  went  on  *  cloud  compelling.' 
But  I  was  too  much  agitated  to  smoke.  I  let  my  pipe  go  out,  called 
Frank  Mrs.  Fitzwater,  and  was  only  recalled  to  my  senses  when  he 
reminded  me  that  my  '  doeskins '  needed  repairing.  So  I  seized  a 
needle  and  thread,  and  after  many  futile  efforts  succeeded  in  passing 
the  latter  through  the  eye  of  the  former,  I  then  carefully  closed  the 
gaping  fissure,  not  without  tangling  the  thread  several  times,  and  ut- 
tering several  adjectives  not  very  complimentary  to  the  pantaloons 
and  the  maker  thereof. 

'T  were  vain  to  attempt  to  tell  what  horrid  dreams  racked  my  brains 
that  night.  They  were  an  oUapodrida  of  absurd  incongruities.  At 
one  time  I  was  making  my  salaam  to  Mrs.  Fitzwater,  and  repeating 
the  well-conned  complimentary  speech  to  IVIiss  Georgia,  when  sud- 
denly the  needle  which  I  inadvertently  had  left  in  my  trowsers,  made 
its  presence  known  in  a  very  insinuating  manner.  At  another,  Mr. 
Fitzwater  was  shaking  my  hand  with  one  of  his,  and  with  the  other 
extracting  the  pins  with  which  I  had  attempted  to  cobble  the  disinte- 
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grated  coat-tail ;  while  Amelia's  father  stood  hj  poiring  two  bricks 
over  my  devoted  head.  Amelia  looked  charming  in  Frank's  dressr 
coat ;  and  Miss  Temperance  Jones,  an  elderly  spinster  who  formerly 
had  ^  taught  my  young  idea,'  and  administered  wholesome  correction 
with  her  slipper,  (I  forget  the  number,  it  seemed  Brobdignagian  at 
that  time,)  appeared  at  a  side-door  armed  with  my  damaged  gdter. 
This  last  apparition  woke  me,  and  I  lay  feverishly  tossing  till  morn- 
ing. When  morning  came,  I  rose,  but  unrefreshed.  The  day  was 
long  and  weary,  and  I  enjoyed  it  most  miserably.  Evening  came  at 
last,  and  with  it  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  the  party.  Who  that 
has  ever  got  ready  for  a  party  does  not  remember  the  petty  annoy- 
ances attendant  on  the  operation  ?  How  the  refractory  shirt  will  not 
be  buttoned,  and  the  razor  will  cut  your  chin !  Your  shoe-strings  get 
into  a  hard  knot,  and  your  rebellious  scalp-lock  will  not  submit  even  to 
a  most  copious  lubrication  with  fragrant  Maccassar.  All  this  I  suffered 
and  more ;  and  Frank  complacently  sat  there  laughing  at  me. 

'  Wilkins,'  said  he,  after  I  had  gone  through  the  trying  ordeal  of 
outward  purification,  and  donned  a  clean  under-g^rment,  '  Wilkins, 
have  you  polished  those  gaiters  ? ' 

*  Thunder  I  No!' 

So  I  had  to  divest  myself  of  the  clean  garment,  and  go  at  it.  As 
I  sat  silently  rubbing  the  calf-skins,  the  thought  struck  me  that  per- 
haps I  could  not  get  them  on.  The  distressing  idea  had  not  entered 
my  brain  before,  and  now  it  came  upon  me  with  terrific  force.  I 
have  said  that  Frank  was  about  as  tall  as  myself;  but  as  he  probably 
had  more  aristocratic  blood  in  him  than  I  have,  he  wore  shoes  two 
numbers  smaller  than  mine.  Though  those  before  me  were  too  large 
for  him,  for  me  they  were  *  a  leetle  too  small  by  a  plagney  sight.' 
But  I  had  gone  too  £ir  to  be  baffled  by  this  &ct ;  and  so  after  a  great 
deal  of  exertion,  much  perspiration,  and  perhaps  a  few  maledictions, 
I  succeded  in  encasing  my  extremities  in  the  shoes.  I  performed  my 
ablutions  ^  second  time,  and  proceeded  with  my  toilet. 

'  Wilkins,'  said  Frank,  *  Miss  Georgia  is  rather  sentimental,  is  n't 
she?' 

'  Rather.' 

*•  Somewhat  given  to  ^  awakening  the  slumbering  echoes  in  the  cav- 
erns of  memory '  ?  ' 

^  Somewhat.'  I  was  too  much  engaged  with  my  cravat  to  make 
any  very  extended  remarks. 

'  Well,  Wilkins,  when  she  talks  to  you  about  the  *  hollow-hearted 
world,'  do  n't  spoil  the  metaphor  by  a  description  of  the  auricles  and 
ventrideaj* 

'  There 's  my  hat  on  the  floor ;  take  it.' 

' No,  I  thank  you  :  you  need  it  tonight.' 
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By  this  time  I  was  dressed  ;  and  leaving  the  house,  I  started  on 
foot  for  the  Fitzwater  mansion,  as  it  was  but  a  few  squares  distant.  I 
had  not  gone  far  when  I  discovered  that  the  shoes  were  rather  tight; 
but  I  trudged  boldly  on,  and  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  house  my 
feet  were  in  an  ansesthetic  state,  and  I  was  comparatively  comfortable. 

I  pass  over  my  entrance ;  the  nervous  manipulation  of  my  oravat  in 
the  cloak-room,  while  I  endeavored  to  persuade  myself  that  I  was 
perfectly  self-possessed ;  my  salutation  of  the  host  and  hostess ;  and 
my  chat  with  Miss  Georgia,  in  which  the  charming  moonlight  eve* 
nings  and  Mrs.  Harlan's  last  novel  were  the  predominant  topics,  with 
a  few  remarks  on  the  struggles  of  unappreciated  genius,  and  one  allu- 
sion to  the  '  hollow-hearted  world.'  Georgia  was  called  away  to  be 
presented  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Somebody,  and  espying  Amelia  across 
the  room,  I  made  my  way  to  her  side.  With  her  I  forgot  all  the 
tribulations  of  the  day,  and  was  fast  losing  consciousness  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  love,  when  I  was  called  back  to  this  world  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable manner. 

*  Sir,'  said  the  editor  of  the ^  with  Pickwickian  emphams  and 

dignity,  *  I  set  my  foot  down  upon  such  principles  ! ' 

The  remark  was  made  to  Major ,  one  of  the  prominent  street- 
corner  politicians,  and  in  reference  to  some  of  the  Major's  principles ; 
but  the  foot — the  eighteen  inches,  rather  —  was  set  down  upon  my 
unoffending  member,  which  I  had  gracefully  thrown  before  me  in 
taking  my  fevorite  attitude.  Oh!  it  was  excruciating!  That  ruthless 
tread  sent  a  thrill  through  every  filament  of  my  nervous  system,  and 
at  the  same  time  woke  me  from  my  elysian  dream.  A  howl  was  upon 
my  lips,  but  I  choked  it  down  with  a  cough  and  a  subdued  groan,  and 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  my  brow,  attempted  to  renew  the  con- 
versation with  Amelia.  But  the  charm  was  broken.  I  made  a  few 
disjointed,  spasmodic  remarks,  wiped  more  perspiration  from  my  brow, 
and  was  about  to  plead  sudden  indisposition  and  retire,  when  a  gen- 
tleman approached  and  handed  me  a  letter,  saying  I  had  dropped  it 
as  I  drew  my  handkerchief  from  my  pocket.  As  he  was  handing  it 
to  me,  Amelia  snatched  it.  I  trembled  in  my  —  I  beg  pardon  —  in 
Frank's  shoes,  lest  it  might  be  one  of  ray  numerous  duns,  which  were 
just  then  felling  thick  and  fast  upon  me.  I  begged  her  not  to  read 
it ;  tried  to  seize  it ;  and  failing  in  this,  resorted  to  strategic  measures 
with  equally  poor  success.  My  anxiety  only  increased  her  curiosity, 
of  course ;  and  opening  it,  she  began  to  read :  *  Dear  Frank,  your 

sweet,  charming,  lovely,  and  highly-prized  letter  came .'    The 

truth  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant.  It  was  one  of  Frank's  letters 
which  he  had  left  in  his  coat-pocket,  having  used  the  envelope  to  light 
his  pipe  with.  I  became  more  anxious  than  ever,  and  entreated  her 
to  give  it  to  me  and  permit  me  to  explain.    For  visions  of  a  broken 
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the  details,  telling  her  that  it  was  mj  chum's 

in  Vermont,  and  that  I  hoped  she  would  not       a  it,  as 

very  angry  if  the  contents  were  known 

*But  how  did  you  get  it?    He  would  not  let  you 
letter.' 

'  Here  was  a  dilemma.    I  must  either  tell  1  )d, 

knowledge  that  I  am  wearing  borrowed  gari  .  '  p 

from  the  latter  horn,  as  would  hers  at  the  thought  of  a  c< 
If  I  adopt  the  other  alternative,  I  sacrifice  my  sense  of 
besides,  I  have  not  time  to  concoct  a  respectable  lie. 

But  pride  prevailed,  and  I  did  not  mention  the  coat.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  did  tell  her ;  it  must  have  been  an  incoherent  jargon;  for  I  re- 
member that  she  looked  at  me  with  curious,  inquiring  eyes,  as  though 
she  had  suspicions  concerning  either  my  veracity  or  my  sanity.  She 
seemed  satisfied,  however,  and  gave  me  the  letter.  The  rooms  were 
warm  and  crowded  ;  the  guests  were  warm,  and  many  of  them  very 
musky ;  so  we  preferred  to  promenade  on  the  cool  piazza,  and  I  was 
again  oblivious  of  all  things  earthly.  I  repeated  the  choice  selections 
I  had  made  from  Byron,  and  what  I  could  remember  of  Lalla  Rookh. 
Thus,  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  calm  autumnal  night,  were  our  souls  in 
sweet  commune.  As  we  gazed  at  the  distant  stars,  and  selected  one 
as  our  future  home,  the  well-known  words  of  the  poet  rose  to  my  lips : 

*  Oft  in  my  fancy's  wanderings, 
I  've  wished  this  iittle  isle  had  wings ; 
And  we  within  its  &iry  bowers 
Were  wafted  oflf  to ' 

'The  devill'I  cried,  as  I  struck  my  foot  —  the  bruised  one—* 
against  one  of  Mrs.  Fitzwater's  flower-pots.  Amelia  withdrew  her 
arm  from  mine,  and  casting  a  scornful,  withering  look  upon  me,  said, 
in  a  voice  husky  with  emotion  : 

*  Sir,  you  are  a  brute !  you 'are  drunk  I ' 

She  paused,  as  though  for  a  reply,  and  I  was  about  to  say  that  I 
wished  I  were  both,  when  she  continued : 

'  You  have  insulted  me  both  in  your  conduct  and  your  language. 
You  carry  on  flirtations  with  other  girls.  You  have  a  letter  from 
one,  and  when  I  see  it,  you  make  a  miserable  drunken  apology  for  it. 
We  part  forever.    Never  appear  in  my  presence  again ! ' 

And  I  did  n't.    With  majestic  air  she  disappeared :  I  left  the  house 
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as  fast  as  my  crippled  feet  would  take  me.  I  reached  home,  and  tak- 
ing off  the  coat  and  shoes  which  were  the  cause  of  all  my  misery,  de- 
liberately threw  the  latter  at  Frank,  who  sat  deeply  immersed  in  the 
mysteries  of  Carpentier.  But  I  was  too  much  agitated  to  take  aim : 
one  missile  shattered  the  mirror,  the  other  fractured  the  wash-bowl 
and  pitcher. 

Frank  seized  me  before  I  could  put  the  coat  into  the  fire,  held  me 
till  I  was  somewhat  calm,  then  put  me  to  bed,  and  went  on  reading, 
after  muttering  something  about  '  drunk  again.'  I  awoke  in  the  night 
with  a  high  fever ;  roused  Frank  and  sent  him  for  the  doctor,  who 
came,  saw,  and  blistered  me  most  unmercifully. 

Thus  did  I  blight  my  matrimonial  prospects,  suffer  a  brain-fever, 
and  break  a  looking-glass  and  washing  utensils,  (exorbitant  bill  of  da- 
mages sent  in  by  our  landlady,)  all  because  I  went  to  a  party  in  bor- 
rowed garments. 

I  have  never  seen  Amelia  since  the  memorable  evening;  but  have 
learned  that  she  married  a  respectable  grain-dealer  out  West,  and  has 
an  interesting  family  of  children. 

I  am  a  bachelor  yet,  and  have  an  intensely  interesting  family  of  toe- 
corns. 


SCENIB    XN"    IT^VXiY:    A.    CR-A.YON"   SKLETCII. 

X. 

*  T  WAS  A  broad  garden  of  Italians  South, 
"Where  human  hands  had  guided  Nature*s  will 
Into  green  fancies ;  where  from  stony  mouth 
Of  grotesque  fountain,  in  the  noon-day  still 
Of  sunlight,  you  might  hear  cool  waters,  till 
They  charmed  the  faintness  from  your  brow  away ; 
Fretting  the  silence  which  they  could  not  fill. 
With  the  low  babble  of  a  glittering  spray 

That  starred  with  living  gems  the  blue,  o'er-hanging  day. 

II. 

*  About  this  garden  scene  were  clustering  trees, 
Prisoning  a  pleasant  twilight  in  the  grove 
That  vista'd  into  gloom,  *neath  leafy  frieze, 
Entangling  like  a  gothic  arch  above. 

No  himian  step  could  here  be  heard  to  move ; 
The  mossy  pathway  muffled  wandering  feet  — 
The  busy  winds  grew  mute  as  maiden^s  love, 
Or  feared  to  breathe  in  such  a  calm  retreat. 
Where  you  might  think  to  hear  the  heart  of  Nature  teat' 
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AND    ANNESLEY    HALL,    NOTTINGHAM. 
WITH    A    SKETCH    OF    LORD    BTRON,    AND    A    VISIT    TO    HIS    TOUB. 


BT     STXPBS»     O.     MASSSTT. 


In  a  central  part  of  Nottinghamshire,  nine  miles  north  of  Nottiog# 
ham,  is  situated  Newstead  Abbey,  the  place  where  the  immortal 
genius  of  Byron  first  '  stretched  her  wing  for  fame.'  Apart  from  the 
natural  reverence  of  mankind  generally  for  the  memories  of  men  dis- 
tinguished in  past  days  for  great  talents  and  high  attainments,  and  es- 
pecially for  one  who  has  touched  the  tenderest  chords  of  human  pas- 
sion, and  awakened  the  sympathies  of  the  world  with  never-dying 
smiles  and  tears ;  apart  from  these  associations,  intimately  connected 
as  they  are  with  the  name  of  Byron  and  his  romantic  home,  such 
varied  scenes  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  from  the  history  of  this 
ancient  castled  convent,  which  of  themselves  are  sufficient  to  interest 
the  most  casual  observer,  and  to  fully  repay  the  antiquarian,  historical 
or  literary  tourist  who  may  visit  its  precincts,  whatever  trouble  or 
expense  he  may  have  incurred  in  reaching  it.  But  in  these  days  of 
rapid  locomotion,  delay  and  expense  have  become  almost  chimerical, 
for  we  may  journey  from  Lopdon  Bridge  to  the  Land's  End  in  little 
more  than  a  day,  and  for  as  small  a  cost  as  would  formerly  have  been 
involved  in  visiting  a  neighboring  town.  Newstead  is  particularly 
easy  of  access  from  the  surrounding  neighborhood ;  and  from  which- 
ever side  it  is  approached,  the  scenery  is  delightful,  the  objects  of  at- 
traction varied  and  rich  in  romantic  tales  and  legendary  lore.  From 
Nottingham,  Newstead  is  'a{>proadied  either  by  road  or  rail.  The 
road  is  by  far  the  most  preferable,  and  generally  adopted  by  parties 
who  engage  a  vehicle  at  a  moderate  charge  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
rural  ride. 

The  abbey  was,  it  appears,  founded  in  the  year  1170,  as  a  priory 
of  Black  Canons,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Through  suc- 
cessive reigns  it  continued  a  religious  house,  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  who  closed  the  doors  January  first,  1539.  In  the 
year  1540,  by  letters  patent,  it  passed,  I  am  informed,  into  the  family 
of  Sir  John  Byron,  and  continued  in  the  family  of  the  Byrons  down  to 
the  time  of  the  noble  poet. 

From  the  gate  to  the  abbey  is  a  mile.  The  carriage-road/ runs 
through  the  plantation  for  about  three  hundred  yards,  when  it  takes 
a  sudden  turn  to  the  right :  and  on  returning  to  the  left,  a  beautiful 
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jfhd  extensive  view  over  the  valley  and  distant  hills  is  opened,  with 
the  turrets  of  the  abbey  rising  among  the  dark  trees  beneath.    ^ 

To  the  right  of  the  abbey  is  perceived  a  tower  on  a  hill,  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  firs.  From  this  part  the  road  winds  gently  to  the 
left,  till  it  reaches  the  abbey,  which  is  approached  on  the  north  mde. 
It  lies  in  a  valley,  very  low,  sheltered  to  the  north  and  west  by  rifling 
ground,  and  to  the  south  enjoying  a  fine  prospect  over  an  undulating 
vale.  A  more  secluded  spot  could  hardly  have  been  selected.  The 
whole  edifice  is  a  quadrangle  inclosing  a  coart,  with  a  reservoir,  and 
the  cloister  still  entire,  running  round  the  four  sides.  The  entrance- 
door  is  on  the  west,  in  a  small  vestibule,  and  has  nothing  remarkable 
in  it.  On  entering,  you  come  into  a  large  stone  hall ;  and  turning  to 
the  left,  go  through  it  to  a  smaller,  beyond  which  is  the  staur-case. 
The  whole  of  this  has  been  rebuilt  by  Colonel^  Wildman,  its  late  pos- 
sessor, with  whom,  in  the  summer  of  1868, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  pass- 
ing a  most  delightful  day.  The  abbey  was  purchased  by  Colonel  Wild- 
man  in  1818,  for  one  handred  thousand  pounds,  of  Lord  Byron ;  and  I 
was  shown  the  original  letter  of  the  poet  to  the  CJolonel  in  relation 
thereto.  The  gallant  Colonel  was  school-fellow  with  the  poet,  and  sat 
on  the  same  form  with  him  at  Harrow. 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter  written  by  Byron,  and  which 
was  handed  me  to  read,  expresses  not  only  the  regard  he  felt  for  bis 
old  school-fellow,  but  also  his  evident  satisfaction  that  the  place  which 
had  cost  him  *  more  than  words  to  part  with,'  had  fallen  into  hands 
likely  to  raise  the  venerable  and  romantic  pile  to  something  like  its 
former  splendor.  He  says :  *  I  should  regret  to  trouble  you  with  any 
requests  of  mine  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  any  signs  of  my 
family,  which  may  still  exist  at  Newstead,  and  leave  every  thing  of 
that  kind  to  your  own  feelings,  present  or  future  upon  the  subject.  I 
trust  that  Newstead  will,  being  yours,  remain  so ;  and  that  it  may 
see  you  as  happy,  as  I  am  very  sure  that  you  will  make  your  depend- 
ents. With  regard  to  myself,  you  may  be  sure,  that  whether  on  the 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  form  at  Harrow,  or  in  the  fluctuations  of  after- 
life, I  shall  always  remember  with  regard  my  old  school-fellow  —  fellow 
monitor  and  friend,  and  recognize  with  respect  the  gallant  soldier, 
who,  with  all  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  allarements  of  youth  to  a 
life  of  pleasure,  devoted  himself  to  duties  of  a  nobler  order,  and  will 
receive  his  reward  in  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  country.* 
Many  most  interesting  anecdotes  were  related  to  me  by  Colonel  Wild- 
man,  who  accompanied  me  through  many  of  the  apartments,  rendering 
the  visit  doubly  interesting.  Over  the  cloister  on  the  four  sides  of 
the  building,  runs  the  gallery,  from  which  doors  open  into  various 
apartments,  now  fitted  up  with  great  taste  and  elegance  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  family. 
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In  one  of  the  galleries  hang  two  oil-paintings  of  dogs  as  large  as  W^ 
one  a  red  wolf-dog,  and  the  other  a  black  Newfoundland,  with  white 
legs,  the  celebrated  '  Boatswain : '  they  both  died  at  Newstead.  Of 
the  latter  Byron  felt  the  loss  as  of  a  dear  friend.  These  are  almost 
the  only  paintings  of  Byron  which  remain  at  the  abbey. 

From  the  gallery  you  enter  the  grand  drawing-room,  an  apartment 
of  great  dimensions,  facing  south,  with  a  fine  vaulted  roof  and  polished, 
oak  floor,  splendidly  furnished  in  the  modern  style.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  full-length  portraits.  This  room  was,  in  days  of  old,  the 
sleeping-apartment  of  the  monks.  Two  objects  were  here  which  de- 
manded my  attention :  the  first  is  the  picture  of  Byron  by  Phillips,  and 
is  certainly  the  handsomest  and  most  pleasing  likeness  I  had  seen  of 
him ;  the  other  is  a  thing  of  which  every  body  has  heard,  and  of  which 
few  have  any  just  idea.  In  a  cabinet  at  the  end  of  the  room,  carefully 
preserved,  is  kept  the  celebrated  '  skull-cup,'  and  out  of  which  I  drank 
some  claret,  and  on  which  are  inscribed  those  striking  verses : 

'  Start  not,  nor  deem  my  spirit  fled ; 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull, 

From  which,  unlike  a  living  head, 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dull. 

*I  lived,  I  loved,  I  quaffed  like  thee, 
I  died ;  let  earth  my  bones  resign. 
Fill  up,  thou  canst  not  iniure  me, 
The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

'  Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape. 

Than  nurse  the  earth-worm'p  slimy  brood, 
And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 
The  drink  of  gods,  than  reptile's  food. 

*  Where  once  my  wit  perchance  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others  let  me  shine ; 
And  when  alas !  our  brains  are  gone 
What  nobler  substitute  than  wine  ? 

*  Quaff  while  thou  canst,  another  race 

When  thou  and  thine,  like  me,  are  sped. 
May  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead ! 

*  Why  no  I  since  through  life's  little  day   ' 

Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce 
Redeemed  from  worms  and  wasting  clay. 
This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use/ 

People  often  suppose,  from  the  name,  that  the  cup  retains  all  the 
terrific  appearance  of  a  death's  head,  and  imagine  that  they  could 

*  Behold  through  each  lack-lustre  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit.' 

There  is  nothing  whatever  startling  in  it.    It  is  well  polished,  its  edge 
is  bound  by  a  broad  rim  of  silver,  and  it  is  set  in  a  neat  stand  of  the 
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same  metal.  It  is  in  appearance  a  very  handaome  goblet,  from  which 
the  most  fastidious  might  drink  withoat  scrapie.  I  was  told  it  was  al- 
ways produced  after  dinner  when  Byron  had  company  at  the  abbey, 
and  a  bottle  of  claret  poured  into  it.  An  elegant  round  library-table 
is  the  only  article  in  this  room  that  belonged  to  Byron,  and  this  he 
constantly  used. 

Beyond  this  noble  room,  on  the  same  floor,  is  Byron's  study,  now 
used  as  a  temporary  dining-room,  the  entire  furniture  of  which  is  the 
same  that  was  used  by  him :  it  is  all  plain  and  solid.  A  good  pamt- 
ing  of  a  battle  over  the  side-board  was  also  bis.  This  apartment,  per- 
haps beyond  all  others,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  pilgrim  to  New- 
stead,  as  more  intimately  connected  with  the  poetical  existence  of 
Byron.  It  was  here  that  he  prepared  those  first  effusions  of  his 
genius,  which  were  published  at  Newark  under  the  title  of  ^  Hours  of 
Idleness.' 

It  was  here  that  he  meditated,  framed  and  wrote  that  retort  to  the 
severe  critique  they  had  called  down,  which  stamped  him  as  the 
keenest  satirist  of  the  day,  and  it  was  here  that  his  beautiful  and 
tender  verses  to  '  Mary,'  of  whom  I  have  to  speak  hereafter,  were 
composed.  A  most  touching  incident,  which  occurred  in  this  very 
room,  during  the  last  visit  of  Lady  Lovelac6  (Byron's  daughter  Ada) 
to  the  abbey,  was  then  related  to  me  by  Colonel  Wildman.  He  informed 
me  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Lady  Lovelace,  who  was  at  the  time  on 
a  visit  to  Newstead,  to  rise  very  early,  before  any  of  the  servants  or 
other  inmates  were  up,  and  walk  for  hours  in  this  apartment  alone, 
gazing  continually  at  the  likeness  of  her  father.  Upon  one  of  these 
occasions  Colonel  Wildman  entered  unexpectedly,  and  found  Lady 
Lovelace  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  sobbing  violently :  she 
looked  up,  and  pointing  to  the  picture,  exclaimed :  *  O  Colonel  Wild- 
man  1  I  feel  as  though  I  were  walking  in  the  tomb  of  my  father ! '  . 
When  the  Colonel  replied :  *  Say  rather.  Lady  Lovelace,  in  a  splendid 
monument  erected  to  his  memory.' 

Every  memorial  of  his  noble  friend  the  Colonel  has  preserved  with 
almost  filial  reverence.  He  conducted  me  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
poet,  still  remaining  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  left  it  forty  years 
ago  ;  the  bedstead  he  had  with  him  at  Cambridge,  with  gilt  posts, 
and  surmounted  by  coronets ;  several  views  of  Cambridge,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Charles  James  Fox,  adorn  the  walls ;  the  washing-stand,  table, 
chairs,  carpet,  (now  much  worn,)  bed-curtains,  and  even  the  counter- 
pane  and  boot-jack,  are  just  as  when  the  poet  left  them.  In  the  dress- 
ing-room adjoining  is  a  picture  of  his  servant '  Murray,'  and  a  likeness 
of  *  Jackson '  the  pugilist. 

In  some  of  the  rooms  are  very  curiously-carved  mantle-pieces,  with 
grotesque  figures,  which  are  of  very  ancient  date. 
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On  the  evening  before  Lord  Byron  left  the  abbey,  business  con- 
nected with  the  purchase  called  Colonel  Wildman  to  Newstead,  where 
he  found  the  poet  with  his  sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh,  walking  in  the 
garden.  Byron's  attention  was  attracted  to  a  tree  with  two  stems, ' 
and  he  observed  to  her  that  the  tree  reminded  him  of  themselves, 
alone  in  the  world  ;  and,  taking  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  cut  his  own 
initials  and  those  of  his  sister  on  the  bark.  A  few  weeks  only  before 
I  arrived  on  this  my  second  visit,  a  wealthy  Italian,  who  had  called  to 
inspect  the  abbey  and  grounds,  was  so  struck  with  the  inscription 
pointed  out  to  his  attention,  that  he  immediately  sent  his  card  by  the 
gardener  to  Colonel  Wildman,  with  an  offer  of  five  hundred  pounds 
for  that  portion  only  containing  the  initials ;  but  Colonel  Wildman 
politely  refused,  stating  that  five  thousand  pounds  would  not  induce 
him  to  part  with  that  relic  of  his  illustrious  friend.  * 

Next  to  Lord  Byron's  bed-room  is  the  '  Haunted  Chamber,'  a  dis- 
mal room,  ^here  't  is  said  the  spirit  of  a  restless  monk  still  at  times 
intrudes  his  ghostly  presence !  During  Byron's  time  it  was  occupied 
by  his  page.    The  bedstead  is  a  specimen  of  good  camng. 

I  then  entered  the  library,  containing  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature.  On  one  side  hang  two  portraits  of 
Nell  Gwyne  and  Mrs,  Hughes,  also  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Rutland, 
and  one  of  Sir  John  Byron,  1599.  Here  is  also  a  pair  of  magnificent 
gilt  stirrups,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
We  then  went  to  the  'tapestry  bed-room,'  a  splendid  apartment, 
formed  by  the  Byrons  for  the  use  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  state- 
bed  is  surmounted  by  ostrich  plumes,  decorated  with  hangings  and 
coverlet  of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  silk  tapestry,  all  old  French 
needle-work.    The  ceiling  is  richly  decorated  with  the  Byron  arms. 

Colonel  Wildman  then  took  me  to  the  apartment  which  was  formerly 
used  as  Byron's  dining-room,  and  in  which  his  mother  died.  It  is 
now  superbly  furnished,  and  is  used  as  the  sitting-room  of  Mrs.  Wild- 
man.  Here  were  two  of  Broad  wood's  pianos,  and  finding  one  of  my 
own  songs  there,  at  the  request  of  the  host  and  hostess,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  singing  it  to  them.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  richly  de- 
corated in  azure  and  gold  in  square  compartments,  and  is  ornamented 
by  another  of  those  beautiful  many-headed  mantle-pieces  before  de- 
scribed :  in  the  centre  of  this  one  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Byrons,  upon  which  may  be  traced,  in  ancient  letters,  *  Sir  John  By- 
ron, M.D.  L.V.I.'  The  chairs  are  covered  with  tapestry,  illustrating 
many  of  the  fables  of  ^sop.  Descending  the  staircase,  you  are  intro- 
duced to  the  '  cloisters,'  which  are  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  in 
the  time  of  the  monks.  They  present  a  most  venerable  and  solemn 
appearance. 

The  chapel,  which  is  open  to  the  public  every  Sunday  for  service,  is 
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a  small,  dark,  groined  room,  formerly  the  chapter-hoofle  of  the  abhey. 
In  it  there  are  three  stained  windows,  representing  the  twelve  apostles, 
and  another  containing  some  bcantiful  specimens  of  the  respective 
dates  of  1534  and  1607.  Returning  back  to  the  cloisters,  I  was  next 
shown  the  stone  coffin  which  was  found  near  the  high  altar  when  the 
workmen  were  excavating  the  vault  intended  by  Lord  Byron  for  him- 
self and  his  dog. 

Having  expressed  to  Colonel  Wildman  a  desire  to  visit  Annesley  Hall, 
the  former  residence  of  Mary  Anne  Chaworth,  Byron's  first  love,  he 
kindly  offered  me  every  facility  for  accomplishing  my  wish.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  picturesque  walk  through  a  country,  every  footstep  of 
which  is  more  or  less  associated  with  the  name  of  Byron,  I  entered 
the  wild  and  park-like  domain  of  Annesley,  which  joins  the  Newstead 
estates,  and  which,  from  the  abbey,  is  distant  about  three  miles.  My 
eye  rested  upon  the  interesting  range  of  hills,  so  famous  by  the  poet's 

*  UiLLS  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren, 

Where  ray  thoughtless  childhood  strayed. 
How  the  northern  tempests  warring 
Howl  above  the  tufted  shade  I 

*  Xow  no  more  the  hours  beguiling, 

Former  favorite  haunts  I  see ; 
Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling, 
Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me ! ' 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  wood-crowned  heights  is  more 
particularly  interesting  from  its  being  the  scene  of  hb  parting  with 
Miss  Chaworth,  (previous  to  her  marriage  with  his  rival,  Mr.  Masters,) 
a  farewell,  as  he  then  thought,  forever  to  her 

'  Who  was  his  life, 
Tlie  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts^ 
Which  terminated  alL' 

In  the  ^  Dream '  the  place,  and  this  heart-stirring  incident,  are  thus 

vividly  remembered : 

'  I  SAW  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth, 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
Green,  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  't  were  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base. 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke, 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs :  the  hill 
Was  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees  in  circular  array,  so  fixed, 
Kot  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man. 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing  —  the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath. 
Fair  as  herself —  but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  young,  yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verce, 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood : 
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The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  hU  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 
And  that  was  shining  on  him. 

He  had  looked 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away ; 
He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers : 
She  was  his  voice ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her. 
But  trembled  on  her  words :  she  was  his  sight, 
For  his  eye  followed  hers,  and  saw  with  hers. 
Which  colored  all  his  objects :  he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life. 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts 
Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow. 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously,  hb  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 
But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 
Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a  brother,  but  no  more  ;  't  was  much, 
For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 
Her  infant  friendship  had  bestowed  on  him ; 
Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honored  race.     It  was  a  name 
Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not,  and  why  ? 
Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer,  when  she  loved 
Another;  even  now  she  loved  another. 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 
liookiiig  afar,  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream : 
The  lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  one 
Who  did  not  love  her  better :  in  her  home, 
A  thousand  leagues  from  his,  her  native  home 
•  She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  infSuicy, 

Danghters  and  sons  of  beauty ;  but  behold 

Upon  her  fiEu^e  there  was  the  tint  of  grief. 

The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strUe, 

And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 

As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 

What  could  her  grief  be  ?    She  had  all  she  loved, 

And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there, 

To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 

Or  ill-repressed  affliction  her  pure  thoughts. 

What  could  her  grief  be  ?    Sne  had  loved  him  not, 

Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 

Not  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  preyed 

Upon  her  mind  —  a  spectre  of  the  past. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  lady  of  his  love,  oh  I  she  was  changed ! 

As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 

Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes 

They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  out  the  look 

Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  become 

The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm ;  her  thoughts 

Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things ; 

And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 

Of  other's  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 

And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy ;  but  the  wiee 

Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 

Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift  I 
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What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ? 

Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  phantasies 

And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 

Making  the  cold  reality  too  real  I 

My  dream  was  past:  it  had  no  further  change: 

It  was  of  strange  order  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Almost  like  reality  —  the  one 

To  end  in  madness — both  in  misery  I ' 

Anqesley  Ilall  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  for  centuries  been 
the  residence  of  the  Chaworths.  It  has  no  very  great  pretensions  to 
architectural  beauty,  but  strikes  the  visitors  as  a  fine  specimen  of  an 
old  English  baronisd  residence.  Tou  approach  it  by  an  ancient  gate- 
house, which,  from  its  loop-holes,  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been 
used  as  an  out-post  or  barbican  during  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars. 
A  long  and  sombre-looking  arch- way  led  me  through  the  centre  of  this 
gate-house  into  a  spacious  court-yard,  on  entering  which  the  principal 
front  of  the  hall  presented  itself.  I  looked  for  the  *  antique  oratory,' 
and  by  the  butler  was  taken  to  the  very  room,  occupied  by  Byron, 
now  used  as  a  dressing  and  bathing-room,  and  in  which  his  celebrated 
^  Dream '  was  written ;  and  although  every  room  in  the  hall  is  more  or 
less  associated  with  the  name  of  Miss  Chaworth,  and  the  whole  place 
invested  by  Byron  with  charms  of  a  more  than  ordmaiy  character, 
this  spot  particularly  claimed  my  attention. 

The  room  is  small,  and  built  over  the  porch  or  principal  entrance  of 
the  hall,  and  looking  into  the  court-yard.  The  table,  chair,  and  even 
the  ink-stand,  are  preserved,  which  were  used  by  him  in  composing 
that  vivid  picture  of  his  departure  from  Anneslcy,  after  learning  that 
Miss  Chaworth  was  about  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Masters.  I  tmst  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  here  introducing  the  lines : 

'  There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparisoned. 
Within  an  antique  oratory  stood 
The  boy  of  whom  I  spake:  he  was  alone. 
And  pale,  and  pacing  to-and-firo :  anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen  and  traced 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of,  then  he  leaned 
His  bowed  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  *t  were 
With  a  convulsion ;  then  arose  again. 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused 
The  lady  of  his  love  reentered  there : 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved  —  she  knew, 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  h€art 
Was  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all  I 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  fiMe 
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A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded  as  it  came ; 

He  dropped  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 

Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles ;  he  passed 

From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  hall, 

And  mounting  on  his  steed,  he  went  his  way, 

And  ne'er  repassed  that  hoary  threshold  more  I ' 

The  after-life  of  this  lady  was  full  of  grief  and  bitterness,  and  although 
she  still  resided  in  the  halls  of  her  forefathers,  surrounded  by  all  the 
allurements  which  wealth  and  station  could  command,  and  although 
she  was,  as  Byron  beautifully  expresses  it, 

*  Begirt  with  growing  infiancy, 
Daughters  and  sons  of  beauty ; 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief. 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife : 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears.' 

The  poet  is  not  the  only  writer  who  has  alluded  to  this  melancholy 
subject. 

William  Howitt  remarked  that '  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  histories 
of  mortal  sorrows  and  broken  affections  more  mournful  and  striking 
than  the  idea  of  this  lady,  so  bright  and  joyous-hearted  in  her  youth, 
sitting  in  her  latter  years  alone,  and  uninterrupted  in  this  old  house, 
weeping  over  the  poems  which  commented  in  burning  words  on  the 
individual  fortunes  of  herself  and  Lord  Byron.'  Another  writer  in  the 
following  graphic  stanzas,  strikingly  impresses  the  mind  with  (he  same 
subject : 

'  She  sate  in  silence,  and  her  tears  fell  free 
Oyer  the  open  volume  on  her  knee ; 
She  sat  unheeding,  while  the  hollow  blast 
Rushed  through  the  trees,  whose  shadows  overcast 
The  ancient  terrace-walk.    Within  that  room,  , 

The  very  aspect  of  decay  and  gloom 
Seemed  gathering  round  its  innmte ;  yet  her  eye 
Ne'er  glanced  upon  its  fallen  luxury. 
Her  bloom  was  gone  forever,  sad  and  pale 
As  a  crushed  lily  withering  'neath  the  gale ; 
With  none  to  break  her  solitude,  or  view  ' 

Her  tearful  eye,  her  cheek  of  marble  hue. 
The  few  gray  hairs  amid  each  braided  tress. 
And  anguish  fading  all  her  loveliness. 
'T  was  mournful  that  so  sad  a  change  should  fiill 
Upon  the  lady  of  that  silent  hall ; 
Was  there  not  one  to  cheer  her  breaking  heart, 
To  bid  each  wild  and  fearful  dream  depart. 
And  win  her  back  to  gladness?    Could  it  be 
She  was  forgotten  in  her  misery  ? 
Forgotten  I  by  that  ofb-repeated  word ; 
What  bitter  memories  in  ner  heart  were  stirred 
Of  him  whose  thoughts  through  all  his  wandering 
Were  ever  turned  to  her,  whom  life  could  bring 
No  happiness.    She  thought  of  her  own  scorn 
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And  all  the  wrong  that  Btbon'b  name  hod  borne ; 

Then  wildly  gazed  upon  each  line  that  told 

Of  love  rejected,  cherished  hope  grown  cold. 

Of  thrilling  agony,  enduring  care, 

And  genius  fiercely  striving  with  despair ! 

Her  tears  were  dried,  but  a  dark  shaaow  grew 

Upon  her  smooth,  white  brow ;  't  was  then  ahe  kn«w 

How  fervently  he  loved  her.     She  is  laid 

Within  her  silent  grave,  beneath  whose  shade 

All  anguish  is  forgotten.    Stern  decay 

Hath  found  a  home  witliln  her  mansion  gray ; 

Dark  ivy  clings  upon  the  terrace  wall. 

And  wild  plants  grow  around  the  ruined  hall ; 

While  bending  there,  its  branches  rich  and  green, 

A  willow  stands,  as  if  it  mourned  the  scene : 

^ot  often  in  the  court  is  heard  the  tone 

Of  human  accents,  tall  weeds  have  overgrown 

The  fountain,  and  its  cooling  waters  lie 

Uushed  as  the  tears  that  flowed  in  Annesley.' 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  her  nnhappiness ; 
tlK-y  were  fully  known  and  canvassed  in  the  neighborhood  at  the 
time :  this  much,  however,  was  told  me,  that  the  marriage  with  Mr. 
Masters  was  a  most  unhappy  one,  and  we  will  therefore  content  our- 
selves by  saying,  that  afler  a  long  period  of  deep  mental  suffering,  she 
died  in  February,  1832. 

On  leaving  Annesley,  I  next  reached  the  rural  village  of  Hacknall, 
where  stands  the  well-known  church  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  Byron  family ;  and  where  repose  the  ashes  of  the 
poet,  marked  only  by  a  neat  marble  slab,  bearing  the  following  in- 
hcription : 

'  In  the  vault  beneath, 

Where  many  of  his  ancestors  and  his  mother 

Are  buried,  lie  the  remains  of 

George  Gordon  Noel  Bteov, 

Lord  Btron  of  RocnDAUEf 
In  the  County  of  Lancaster. 
The  author  of  '  Childe  Harold's  PUgrimage.' 

He  was  born  in  London  22  January,  1^88. 

He    died    at    Missolonghi    in    Western   Greece, 

On  the  19  April,  1824, 

Engaged  in  the  glorious  attempt  to 

llcstore  that  Country  to  her  aneient  freedom  and  renown. 

His  Sister,  the  Hon.  Augusta  Mart  Leigh, 

Placed  this  Tablet  to  Ids  Memory.' 

This  last  home  of  the  poet  is  much  frequented  particularly  by  Ame. 
ricans  ;  and  the  album  kept  for  visitors  bears  evidence  of  the  heart- 
folt  emotions  of  many  a  pilgrim  to  his  tomb.  In  the  book  for  January, 
1832, 1  noticed  the  names  of  Washington  Irving,  Martin  Van  Boren, 
aud  John  Van  Buren. 
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The  day  of  my  Tisit  was  most  gloomy :  thiok  olonds  hnng  in  the 
he&rens,  and  a  mourcfiil  sighing  stole  from  the  trees.  The  little 
church,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  old,  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
village,  and  upon  my  applying  to  the  sexton,  I  soon  obtained  admis- 
sion. He  was  buried  upon  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1824,  and  on  Friday 
the  third  of  December,  1862,  just  twenty-five  years  afterward,  the  re- 
mains of  his  daughter  Ada  rested  by  hia  side.  She  died,  as  did  her 
father,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

Upon  my  inquiring  of  the  sexton  if  it  was  possible  for  me  td  see  the 
interior  of  the  vault,  I  found  out  that  by  an  additional  fee  he  had  a 
method  of  gratifying  my  wishes.  A  piece  of  the  stone  of  the  vault 
had  given  way,  leaving  an  opening,  through  which  I  could  distinctly 
see  into  the  interior.  The  piece  of  stone  had  been  carefully  replaced, 
but  could  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sexton  be  removed. 

The  coffins  of  the  poet  and  his  daughter  were  by  me  plainly  seen  j 
the  one  divested  by  time  of  all  the  trappings  and  gew-gaws  of  state, 
the  coronet  crumhied  to  nothingness,  the  velvet  of  the  coffin  hanging 
in  shreds,  and  tattered  remnants  from  the  worm-eaten  shell ;  and  tlte 
other  —  the  daughter's  —  covered  with  rich  puce  silk-velvet,  the 
handles  and  other  ornaments  being  of  frosted  silver.  Upon  the  upper 
panel  were  two  raised  shields,  on  one  of  which  was  emblazoned  tbe 
family  crest ;  on  the  other  shield  there  was  the  following  inscription : 

Wlf«  of  WtLLUH  Eam.  or  Lortuci, 

Aad  only  d*i:^ht«r  of  Qeosgs  Gobi>om  Noil  — Lord  Btbon. 

Born  Dao.   10,   1816.  ' 

IKedNov.  iT,  1BS2.' 

The  coronet  glistuned  auJ  aparkled  ag.iin  as  the  bright  light  of  the 
little  candle  for  a  while  illumined  the  sepulchre.  At  the  head  of 
Byron's  coffin  was  a  square  box,  in  which  are  deposited  his  heart  auil 
brains ;  and  I  thought  as  I  looked  for  the  last  time  at  the  two  coffins 
of  the  prophetic  line : 

'  Asa  I  sale  daughter  of  my  honae  Kod  beut : ' 

.ind  the  terrible  conception  of  his  poem  entitled  'Darkness*  came 
vividly  to  pie.  Here  then  rest  die  remains  of  the  author  of  *  Childe 
Harold.' 

Dr.  Millcngen,  the  surgeon  to  Lord  Byron,  thus  described  the 
appearance  of  the  body  after  death : 

'  Before  we  proceeded  to  embalm  the  body,  wo  could  not  refrain 
from  pausing  in  siient  contemplation  on  the  lifdesa  clay  of  one  who 
bnt  a  tew  days  before  was  the  hope  of  a  whole  nation  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.    After  consecrating  a  few  moments  to  the 
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feelings  such  a  spectacle  naturally  inspired,  we  could  not  but  admire 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  body. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  forehead,  its  height  was 
extraordinary,  and  the  protuberances  under  which  the  nobler  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  supposed  to  reside  were  strongly  pronounced. 
Ilis  hair,  which  curled  naturally,  was  quite  gray ;  the  mustaohios  light 
colored.  His  physiognomy  had  suffered  little  alteration,  and  still 
preserved  the  sarcastic,  haughty  expression  which  habitually  charac- 
terized it.  The  chest  was  broad  and  high-vaulted,  the  waist  very 
small.  The  only  blemish  of  his  body,  which  might  otherwise  have 
vied  with  that  of  Apollo  himself,  was  the  congenital  malconformation 
of  his  left  foot  and  leg.' 

I  think  I  cannot  better  close  this  hasty  sketch  than  by  offering  to 
you  the  following  magnificent  tribute  to  his  memory  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott : 

*  Lord  Byron,  who  has  so  long  and  so  amply  filled  the  highest  place 
in  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of  humanity.  That  mighty 
genius,  which  walked  amongst  men  as  something  superior  to  ordinary 
mortality,  and  whose  powers  were  beheld  with  wonder  and  something 
approaching  to  teri'or,  as  if  we  knew  not  whether  of  good  or  of  evil, 
is  laid  as  soundly  to  rest  as  the  poor  peasant,  whose  ideas  went  not  be- 
yond his  daily  task. 

'  The  voice  of  just  blame  and  of  malignant  censure  are  at  once 
silenced,  and  we  feel  almost  as  if  the  great  luminary  of  heaven  had 
suddenly  disappeared  from  the  sky  at  the  moment  when  every  tele- 
scope was  levelled  for  the  examination  of  the  spots  which  dimmed  its 
brightness.  It  is  not  now  the  question  what  were  B^Ton's  faults, 
what  his  mistakes,  but  now  is  the.  blank  which  he  has  left  in  British 
literature  to  be  filled  up?  Not  we  fear  in  one  generation,  which 
among  many  highly-gifted  persons,  has  produced  none  which  ap- 
proached to  Lord  Byron  in  originality,  the  first  attribute  of  genius. 

'  Only  thirty-six  years  old  —  so  much  already  done  for  immortality, 
so  much  time  remaining,  as  it  seemed  to  us  short-sighted  mortals,  to 
maintain  and  extend  his  fame,  and  to  atone  for  errors  in  conduct  and 
levities  in  composition  —  who  will  not  grieve  that  such  a  race  has 
been  shortened,  though  not  always  keeping  the  straight  path ;  such  a 
light  extinguished,  though  sometimes  flaming  to  dazzle  and  •bewilder  ? 

'  One  word  on  this  ungrateful  subject  ere  we  quit  it  forever.  The 
eiTors  of  Lord  Byron  arose  neither  from  depravity  of  heart,  for  nature 
had  not  committed  the  anomaly  of  uniting  to  such  extraordinary 
talents  an  imperfect  moral  sense,  nor  from  feelings  dead  to  the  admira- 
tion of  virtue. 

'  No  man  had  ever  a  kinder  heart  for  sympathy,  or  a  more  open 
hand  for  the  relief  of  distress ;  and  no  mind  was  ever  more  formed  for 
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the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  noble 

vinced  that  the  actors  had  procee 

Thus  spoke  the  author  of '  Waverley '  of  Ji      Dro 

He  died,  but  left  a  name  to  be  lisped  by  \      ire  { 
Time  has  gathered  the  present  to  its  forefathers ;  ana 
which  the  future  philosopher,  historian,  poet,  and  i 

with  rapture. 

To  his  memory  monuments  may  be  built,  but  they  are  unnecessary ; 
he  erected  his  own  —  more  durable  than  brass  or  marble.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  palace,  upon  the  plains  of  India,  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  of  whose  glories  he  had  sung  in  such  exalted  strains  only  fiiz 
years  previous  to  his  death ;  it  stands  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  it  will  last  to  the  end  of  ^ime : 
that  monument  is  —  his  Works  ! 


The  voiceful  crowd  —  the  city's  busy  life, 
Once  more  with  Sleep's  returning  boon  is  blest, 
And  silence  mocks  the  Forum's  fretful  strife. 
Now  Night,  like  dusky  Indian  mother's  breast, 
Pillows  the  world,  her  slumbering  child,  to  rest 
Grief-killing  hour  1  how  many  a  fretful  care 
In  its  own  native  nothingness  is  dressed  I 
Sleep,  the  true  satire  on  the  life  we  wear, 
Writing  all  a  mind's  #eals  and  woes  ill  viewless  air  I 

The  day-lighf  s  kiss  still  warms  the  soft  wind's  sigh, 
Although  the  moon  has  reached  her  pausing  he^ight, 
And  spreads  a  pensive  stillness  o'er  the  sky  — 
Clear  e'en  to-day  —  that  blue  of  southern  night, 
In  which  lone  stars  most  love  to  throb  their  light 
Such  mid-night,  as  with  dream  of  sun-boams  firaught. 
Sublimes  our  nature,  and  makes  strong  our  sight ; 
Until  the  soul,  with  Jts  own  joy  o'er-wrought,  « 
Swoons  in  a  Maker's  works,  and  faints  with  wordless  thought 

Below  the  ruins  of  an  Empire's  pride 
Make  proud  the  dust  with  Csdsared  glory  wed ; 
Rome  cannot  bury  Rome,  though  time  may  hide 
Her  broken  temples  in  a  vulgar  bed. 
Still  you  may  trace  the  arch  triumphant  spread ; 
Still  many  a  column  stands,  like  sculptured  sigh, 
To  mourn  the  altar  of  a  faith  that 's  dead ; 
Something  immortal  yet  seems  hovering  nigh, 
For  Gods  will  look  dtvine^  though  passed  into  a  lie. 
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I. 

Ah  me  I  ah  me !  I  am  lonelj ; 

With  sorrow  my  bosom  is  tossed  ; 
In  the  hands  of  the  sable  laundress 

My  shirt  all  its  buttons  has  lost 

IL 

With  grief  is  my  spirit  bowed  down ; 

With  grief  that  cannot  be  repressed ; 
'Tis  Saturday  night,  and  the  tailor 

Has  nH  finished  my  new  satin  yest 

III. 

My  cheek  is  moistened  with  tear-drops. 

My  heart  heayy-laden  and  sad ; 
My  coat  is  decidedly  seedy, 

And  my  *  castor '  is  shockingly  bad. 

IT. 

While  my  neighbors  are  joyful  around  me, 
In  silence  and  sadness  I  mourn ; 

There  are  holes  in  both  ends  of  my  stockings, 
And  my  trowsers  are  hopelessly  torn. 

T. 

But  by  far  the  most  harrowing  grief,  * 

The  bane  of  my  comfoAless  life, 
llie  most  unendurable  want. 

Is  the  want,  ah  I  the  want  of  a  wife. 

n. 

A  wife  to  enliven  my  home, 

To  lighten  my  load  of  care ; 
To  button  my  shirt  at  the  top, 

And  to  keep  my  old  clothes  in  repair. 

TIL 

But  alas  1  'tis  fruitless  to  wish ; 

No  children  will  e'er  call  me  *  Pa ; ' 
I  never  was  handsome  at  best, 

And  now  I  'm  too  old  by  far. 

Tin. 

Alone  must  I  travel  life's  journey, 
To  Fate's  stem  decree  I  must  bend ; 

Till  death  must  I  dam  my  own  stockings, 
And  my  own  inexpressibles  mend. 


LITERARY     NOTICES, 


Lbokilda  :   A  Romance  of  the  Sixteenth  Ckntdrt.    By  Felix  Meldrbd.    London : 
John  Mitchbl. 

Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  *  Felix  Mbldred  *  we  have  here  a  graceful  and  deli- 
cate poem  from  the  versatile  pen  of  W.  Noyce  Browne,  better  known  as  the  *Paria 
correspondent  of  the  ^London  PosV  '  The  writer  has  some  suggestions  in  his 
preface,  which  if  not  strictly  novel,  are  well  expressed,  and  might  be  commended 
with  great  propriety  to  the  careful  consideration  of  some  of  the  descriptive 
poets  who  fill  a  much  wider  space  in  the  temple  of  Fame  than  is  claimed  by  the 
modest  author  of  this  beautiful  poem.  He  says :  *  One  day  whilst  strolling  in  a 
beautiful  garden  near  Rome,  I  thought  I  might  produce  pictures  with  words* 
*  Why,*  said  I,  *  should  not  a  man  deliberately  sit  down  before  an  object  and  en- 
deavor to  give  the  tone,  form,  and  sentiment  of  that  object  as  well  with  the  parts 
of  speech  as  with  the  parts  of  color  ?'  Thus  I  went  on  speculating  and  think- 
ing I  had  made  a  discovery,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  poetry  in  the 
world ! '  *  *  *  I  was  determined^to  try  if  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  out 
of  word-painting  direct  from  nature.  I  began  with  the  stump  of  a  tree,  a  win- 
dow, a  vase ;  just  as  people  do  when  they  begin  to  learn  drawing.  I  foand 
there  was  much  beauty  in  objects  which  poets  in  their  pride  had  n^lected ; 
refused  to  write  about  or  think  about'  •  •  •  >  j  gQon  ascertained  beyond 
form  and  color,  objects  suggested  reflection ;  then  I  found  my  sketches  after  a 
time  accompanied  by  thoughts  which  grew  out  of  things.'  *  *  *  *  I  fell  into 
a  melody  of  words  as  unconsciously  as  winds  become  musical  when  they  play 
about  a  stringed  instrument' 

K  a  poet  can  be  '  made,'  we  like  the  process  suggested,  and  commend  it  to 
those  who  will  write. 

The  story  of  this  poem  is  simple,  but  involves  opportunity  for  much  display 
of  poetic  power.  Marco,  a  priest,  loves  and  dopes  with  a  young  Italian  girl. 
His  religious  vows  prevent  the  solemnization  of  his  marriage.  The  ofl&pring  o^ 
this  love  is  *  Leonu^da,'  the  heroine  of  the  poem.  Leonilda  grows  a  beautilfhl 
woman,  and  loves  Oscaro,  but  she  is  at  the  same  time  beloved  by  Cardinal  Volpo. 
There  is  a  prophecy  concerning  Volpo,  that  if  in  his  sixtieth  year  he  can  win 
the  love  of  a  certain  maiden,  he  shall  be  supreme  Pontiff  He  plots  against  the 
life  of  the  Pope.    He  does  murders  Oscabo.    Leohilda  goes  to  meet  her  lover 
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OscARO  to  many  him.  She  finds  him  murdered  by  the  hand  of  Volpo.  In  her 
rage  she  vows  to  destroy  the  murderer  of  her  lover.  She  throws  herself  in  his 
way.  She  feigns  to  reciprocate  his  love.  In  his  confidence,  and  to  obtain  her 
aid,  he  reveals  his  plot  against  the  Pope.  Leokilda  meets  the  Pope  and  divol- 
ges  the  secret  machinations  of  her  pseudo  lover.  The  Pope  imprisons  Volpo, 
and  Lbonilda  and  her  mother  leave  Italy  to  join  her  father,  who  had  become 
Lutheran  and  now  marries  the  mother  of  his  child. 

There  are  many  lines  of  exquisite  description  scattered  through  this  graceful 
poem ;  showing  that  the  author  has  studied  nature,  and  practised  his  theory  of 
word-painting  with  deserved  success.  We  have  room  at  this  time,  however,  for 
but  a  single  passage : 

'  An  awful  silence  wroajj^ht  npon  the  brain, 

And  tongues  srew  thirsty  with  the  fear  of  thirst, 
And  limbs  ached  with  that  wearying  prison-pain 
Contracted  space  creates.    Some  men  rehearsed 


ipi 
How  they  could  die ;  some  hearts  their  fondness  nursed ; 

_  me,  Di 

Still  Nature's  tranoe  endured  I    At  length  a  first 


jy 

Some  thoughts  went  home,  paused,  and  loved,  and  wept. 
;iU  Nature's  tranoe  endured  I    At  length  a  first 
Faint  breath  athwart  the  o\\j  waters  crept ; 
The  answering  soils  flapped  life,  and  on  the  good  ship  swept.' 


Ttlnkt  Hall.    By  Thomas  Hood.    In  one  Volume,  Duodecimo :  pp.  479.    Boaton :  J. 
£.  TiLTON  AND  Company. 

Tylnet  Hall  is  not  a  new  book ;  but  it  will  be  welcomed  as  heartily  by  a 
large  class  of  readers  as  if  it  were  a  newly-discovered  work  in  mannscript  by 
the  departed  and  lamented  author.  We  read  it  for  the  first  time  several  years 
ago ;  and  as  Memobt  is  a  good  critic,  it  is  something  greatly  in  &Yor  of  tiie  work 
to  say,  that  in  glancing  over  its  pages,  all  its  inddents  and  characters  come  bads 
as  forcibly  upon  us  as  if  we  had  met  them  to-day  for  the  first  time.  We  think 
that  in  the  opening  chapters,  Hood*s  propensity  for  punning  is  somewhat  too  ap- 
parent to  please  the  general  reader :  but  he  could  no  more  help  it  than  he  ooold 
help  breathing.  As  Washington  Irvino  said  of  the  multifarious  knowledge  of 
Dr.  Cogswell,  Chief-Librarian  of  the  Astob  Library,  puns  *  seemed  to  drip 
from  him,  like  whiskey  from  an  illicit  Highland  stilL*  When  the  narratiTe 
proper  commences,  however,  we  have  less  of  this ;  and  the  interest  of  the  story 
flows  on  uninterruptedly  to  the  end.  *  Tylney  Hall,'  when  it  first  i^peared, 
was  reviewed  at  length  in  these  pages :  we  shall  content  ourselves  at  present, 
therefore,  by  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  new  edition,  which  is  a 
very  handsome  one,  reflecting  credit  upon  the  publishers.  *  Tylney  Hall '  was 
written  when  Hood's  genius  was  at  its  full  maturity.  The  characters,  remarks 
an  able  critic,  are  admirably  depicted.  For  example,  how  marked  the  contrast 
between  the  brothers  Ttrbel,  and  again  how  decidedly  both  are  the  moral  anti. 
podes  of  their  cousin  Walter.  Mr.  Rivers,  the  kind-hearted  justice  who  used 
to  steel  his  heart  to  harsh  legalities  by  contemplating  a  painting  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  Brutus  ;  Sir  Walter  Ttbrel,  like  Nimrod  in  his  hunting  predilections, 
and  charming  Grace  Rivers,  are  distinct  individualities.    Indiaha,  the  Creole, 
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is  rather  in  the  melcHlrainatic  and  Meg  Merriliss  strain,  but  some  fine  touches 
of  nature  show  her  human,  and  even  womanly.  The  Twiogs  family,  who  give 
the  burlesque  of  the  story,  are  executed  in  Hood's  own  'Comic  Annual'  yein, 
and  their ye^  champHre^  with  its  pretension  and  its  fidlure,  is  irresistibly  amusing. 
But  the  original  character  of  the  novel  is  Unlucky  Joe,  the  post-boy,  pursued 
from  his  birth  by  misfortune,  as  by  a  resistless  and  implacable  Fate,  such  as 
Greek  tragedy  loves  to  present ;  and  all,  in  the  victim's  own  opinion,  because  he 
was  bom  on  a  Friday.  This  character  is  well  sustained,  and  though  the  tendency 
to  exaggerate  must  have  been  great,  is  never  once  overdrawn.  The  volume  is 
'  replete  with  Hood.'  You  see  him  reflected  in  his  unmistakable  characteristics  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  book.  Look  at  this  little  *  bit '  for  example :  '  In  the 
weather-column  of  Moore's  Almanac  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  17 — ,  and  exactly 
opposite  to  the  date  of  Friday,  the  nineteenth  of  November,  a  state  of  at* 
mosphere  was  predicted  unusually  genial  and  serene.  Accordingly  (!)  on  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth,  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  a  violence  unparalleled 
for  half  a  century,  accompanied  by  occasional  showers  of  hail-stones,  of  a  magp- 
nitude  so  unexampled,  that  several  natural  philosophers  took  the  pains  of  meas- 
uring and  publishing  their  dimensions ! '  What  a  satire  upon  *  carefully-guarded 
weather-predictions ! '  It  is,  however,  in  Hood's  individual  sketches  that  he 
most  excels.  *  He  was  a  painter^''  said  an  eminent  artist  the  other  day,  in  our 
hearing,  *  if  ever  there  was  one.'  Here  is  a  little  *  study '  from  his  brush :  a 
drawing  of  the  little  *  walking  dispensary,'  or  medidne-boy,  of  *  Dr.  Bellamt,' 
himself  an  admirably-drawn  character : 

'  BocnoR^s  boys,  like  chimney-sweeps,  universally  run  very  small,  and  Old  Form- 
alitt's  urchin  really  looked  as  stunted  as  if  his  board  as  well  as  his  wages  had  been 
derived  from  his  master's  shop.  Perched  at  a  door  in  charge  of  the  old-fashioned 
covered  chaise,  he  looked  actaally  like  a  periwinkle  shrivelled  in  its  shell.  He  had 
two  little  dark,  bolas-looking  eyes,  set  squintingly  in  a  long,  pale,  old  face,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stood  a  nose,  originally  a  puff,  but  made  seemingly  still  pngger  by  its 
habitual  turn-up  at  the  nauseoas  freight  that  he  commonljr  carried.  His  mouth  had  an 
appropriate  screw-up  of  its  own,  as  if  hinting  that  he  considered  his  place  was  to  take 
out  medicine,  and  not  to  take  it  in ;  while  a  ohin  of  disproportionate  length  rested  on 
a  couple  of  linen  dog-eart,  which  he  called  a  collar.  As  for  his  livery,  it  was  of  a 
very  decided  blue,  turned  up  with  quite  as  decided  a  red,  matching  exactly  the  very 
colors  of  the  two  fflass  globes  which  by  night  glared  over  the  doctor's  door ;  for  as 
yet  the  chemists  had  not  compounded  those  delicate  tints,  which  in  our  days  emu- 
late the  fashionable  Parisian  hues  of  can  de  Nil,  terre  d'Egypte,  and  flammes  d'en- 
fer.  Small  as  the  imp  was,  however,  his  predecessor  must  nave  been  smaller,  for 
his  clothes  did  not  fit ;  his  sleeves  hung  as  distant  from  his  sides  as  if  he  held  an 
imaginary  quartern  loaf  under  each  arm,  and  his  knee-breeches  buttoned  above  his 
knee,  his  gaiters  were  an  inch  too  short,  and  his  shoes  were  as  much  too  long,  but 
were  kept  on  by  a  liberal  allowanoe  of  supplementary  taw  thrust  into  each  extrem- 
ity. Nothing  else  was  big  enough  for  him  save  his  hat,  which  he  kept  from  extin- 
guishing his  eyes  by  wearing  his  pocket-handkerchief  and  two  sheets  of  brown 
paper  in  the  crown,  as  well  as  letting  it  rest  on  the  collar  of  his  coat  behind,  a  col- 
lision which  had  given  a  truly  clerical  tarn  to  the  back  of  the  brim.  Gloves  he 
had  none,  though,  as  far  as  appearance  went,  he  scarcely  needed  them,  his  hands 
looking  always  too  red  or  too  blue  to  be  taken  for  the  natural  skin.' 

For  similar  daguerreotypes  of  hero  and  heroine ;  of  Twiggs,  and  Tibbie,  and 
Mrs.  Twiggs,  and  Twiggs,  Junior,  and  for  the  story  of  the  novel  in  its  entirety, 
we  must  refer  both  old  and  new  readers  to  the  new  edition  of  this  the  most  coil- 
tinuous  and  the  longest  of  all  the  works  from  the  pen  of  its  author. 
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A  DiCTioNART  OF  THB  Ekglish  Lakguage.     By  Joseph  E.  WoBcnrsBy  IiLJ>.    In  one 

Volume  Quarto :  pp.  1S54.    Boston :  Hicklixo,  Swan  akd  Bbbwu. 

Afteb  an  oxamination  such  as  we  have  seldom  bestowed  upon  a  mere  ooDee- 
tion  of  uDorda^  we  feel  bound  to  pronounce  this  one  of  the  best  dictioiiuies  we 
have  ever  encountered  AVebstek^s  Dictionary  is  a  marvel  of  lesming  and  re- 
search ;  but  his  clipped  spelling  of  many  words  in  common  use  must  mptSi  nunj 
from  using  his  work ;  certainly  as  a  standard  work.  Some  of  these  words  are 
almost  YELLOWPLusn-ish  in  their  orthography :  '  Sometimes  I  git  kisis,  some- 
times kix : '  Mr.  AVebstcr  might  adopt  this,  were  he  living,  in  relatioD  to  the 
treatment  which  his  great  work  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  critics ;  eztisfi- 
gant  praise  and  extravagant  blame  being  visited  upon  it  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. But  wc  like  AVokcester^s  Dictionary  the  best,  for  many  reasons ;  and  we 
fully  concur  with  the  N&rth-American  Review,  for  the  April  quarter,  in  its  com- 
mendations of  the  work :  *  It  fully  justifies  the  years  for  which  it  has  been  pro- 
mised and  expected,  and  the  manifold  labor  employed  in  its  preparation.  In  all 
the  essentials  of  a  dictionary,  it  can  safely  challenge  rigid  examination,  or  any 
comparison  to  wliich  it  may  be  subjected.'     The  reviewer  adds  : 

'  We  prize  this  Dictionary  beyond  all  others,  because  it  is  the  latest,  and  thus  eoBtaiiii 
the  newly-coined  and  adopted  words  of  a  langua^^e  which  is  oonstantl/  reoeivlos  DUiiMr- 
ous  accessions  from  other  tongues,  and  from  various  sciences  and  arts ;  beeaoMlt  ia  alio 
full — complete,  fur  aught  we  can  say  to  the  contrary  —  in  the  department  of  antiqnei  ob- 
solete, and  rarely  used  words,  as  to  which  we  are  often  in  need  or  a  tboroagh  vooaoolaiy : 
because  it  includes  a  larger  number  of  technical  terms,  semi-naturalixed  words,  aM 
semi-proper  names,  (if  we  may  be  permitted  this  addition  to  the  nomenolatiire  of  gtiB* 
mar,)  than  any  other  similar  work;  aud  because  the  classes  of  definitioiia whidiit in- 
quired specific  knowled<re  to  furnish  and  specific  skill  to  frame  bear  aniform  and  lueaUat 
traces  or  much  knowledge  and  skill.  Under  this  last  head  we  eonfeia  oar  aenao  of  in- 
debtedness to  the  wood-cuts  which  are  judiciously  employed  under  rariooa  titlea  in 


science,  art,  and  natural  history,  and  of  the  use  of  which  in  a  work  9i  the  kind  Mr. 
WoRCESTBB,  we  bcliove,  may  claim  the  honor  of  invention,  though  he  waa  aaticipatad 


in  that  of  publication.  As  regards  orthography,  it  is  enouffh  to  say  that  Mr.  Wc 
spells  words  as  they  are  written  and  printca  by  the  almost  universal  naaga  of  ITagtMMl 
and  America.  Orthography  is  a  matter  of  fact,  not  of  taste ;  and  a  dietionaiy  TirtMl^ 
promises  to  describe,  not  the  author's  idea  of  what  a  langnaee  ought  to  be^  bat  ila 
actual  condition  as  to  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  meaning.^  l^achers  and  ednoitioMl 
functionaries  who  impose  upon  cnildren  and  youth  under  their  charge  an  ortbopaplij  at 
variance  with  the  almost  universal  custom  or  literary  men  and  oolttrated  BoeMf,  wndd 
do  well  to  consider  whether  their  whim  may  not  cost  their  pupils  too  dear  In  the  aortii- 
cation,  embarrassment,  and  ridicule  to  which  it  will  expose  them/ 

We  perceive,  by  published  letters  from  ofQcial  quarters,  that  this  ^SMaaof 
has  been  adopted  as  a  National  Standard  for  the  executive  printing,  tiio  dtibatet 
in  Congress,  and  the  official  records  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreflentatifM^ 
It  is  gi-atifying  to  know,  also,  that  it  has  received  a  cordial  welcome  flmn  the 
philologists  of  England.  The  venerable  Charles  Richardson,  now  in  bis  d^ity- 
sixth  year,  the  author  of  Richardson's  Dictionary,  has  written  to  Dr.  WoBCn- 
TER  a  congratulatory  letter  upon  the  success  of  his  work.  B.  H.  Sxan;  te 
author  of  a  Practical  Grammar  of  English  Pronunciation,  who  hasderotod  \loBg 
life  to  philological  researches,  and  whose  pronouncing  dicUonaiy  is  a  standttd 
authority,  also  gives  warm  praise  to  a  rival  work  from  this  side  of  the  Atkniip. 
The  Rev.  Richard  C.  Trench,  also  well  known  for  his  philologicd 
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and  liir.  Heb3Ert  Colebidge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Philological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, have  both  expressed  themselves  in  high  terms  of  conmiendation  of  Dr. 
Worcester's  labors.  Beside  these,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Anglo^axon  Language,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boswokth,  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  that  University,  has  written  a  critical  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Worcester,  in  which  he  praises  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
the  book. 


The  Mill  on  the  Floss.    By  Geobgb  Eliot,  Author  of  '  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life/  and 
'  Adam  Beds.'    Id  one  Yolume :  pp.  464.    New- York  :  Habpbb  and  Brothers. 

In  two  successive  early  morning  trips  to  town,  oblivious  of  all  the  stir  and 
bustle  around  us,  we  accomplished  the  perusal  of  this  truly  excellent  and  inter- 
esting book.  The  author  of  *  Adam  Bede  '  has  little  necessity  to  be  commended 
to  the  public ;  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  *  The  Mill  on  the  Floss '  will  enhance 
his  already  enviable  reputation.  There  is  one  thing  especially  note-worthy  in 
his  writings :  his  characters  are  natural :  they  speak  and  act  like  human  beings ; 
and  though  they  are  various  in  kind,  they  are  in  every  instance  most  artistically 
discriminated.  We  shall  give  no  detailed  sketch  of  the  story,  as  the  work  will 
doubtless  be  in  the  hands  of  a  large  portion  of  our  readers  before  these  pages 
come  before  them :  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  to  a  wide  perusal^  as 
one  of  the  very  best  novels  of  the  season.  Simply  as  an  example  of  the  eaqr» 
flowing,  colloquial  style  of  the  author,  we  submit  the  subjoined  pen-and-ink  pic- 
ture of  a  querulous,  fimlt-flnding,  never-satisfied  female,  in  the  house  of  a  mar- 
ried sister,  at  which  she  has  just  arrived,  hungry  enough,  it  would  seem,  but 
too  early  for  dinner : 


ways 

famil J  are  altered,  it  sha'D't  be  my  fault ;  Pll  never  be  the  one  to  come  into  a  honse  when 
all  the  rest  are  going  away.    I  wonder  at  sister  Drane  ;  she  used  to.be  more  like  mo^ 
Bat  if  you  '11  take  mj  advice,  Bbsst,  you  '11  put  the  dinner  forrard  a  bit,  sooner  than  poT^ 
it  back,  because  folks  are  late  as  ought  to  hiv  known  better.' 


going  to  bcgii 

ing  your  dinner  at  half-past  one,  when  you  might  have  it  at  one.  You  was  never  brought 

up  in  that  way,  Besst.' 

*  <  Why,  Janr,  what  can  I  do  ?   Mr.  Tdlliver  does  nH  like  his  dinner  before  two  o'clock, 

but  I  put  it  half  an  hour  earlier  because  o'  yon.' 

**  xes,  yes,  I  know  how  it  is  wi'  husbands — they're  for  putting  every  thing  off — 
.«« »ii  «..,♦  ♦k/»  ^:r.n<k»  «<r  ♦ni  ar»«»  «a«   :f  4i.<^».>«.<.  —- .*  -„: — -  --  -j.^  weak  enough  to  give 

more  strength  o'  mind.' 


hope  vou  've  not  gone  and  sot  a 
as  nd  sooner  eat  a  crust  o  dry 


great  dinner  for  us ;  ^oing  to  expense  for  your  sisters 


bread  nor  help  to  ruin  you  witn  extrava^nce.  I  nibnder  you  do  n't  take  pattern  by 
your  sister  Dkane  —  she's  far  more  sensible.  And  here  you've  got  two  cnildren  to 
provide  for,  and  your  husband 's  spent  your  fortin  i'  soing  to  law,  and 's  like  to  spend  bis 
own  too.  A  boiled  joint,  as  yon  could  midce  broth  or  for  the  kitchen,'  Mrs.  Glxoo  added, 
in  a  tone  of  emphatic  protest, '  and  a  plain  padding,  with  a  apoonfiil  o'  sugar  and  no 
spice,  'ud  be  far  more  becoming.' 
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'With  sister  Glboo  in  this  homory  there  was  a  ehecrfhl  proapeot  foi;tliedaj.  Mrs. 
ToLLivBR  never  went  the  length  of  a  quarrelling  with  her,  any  more  tbiui  a  water-finrl 
that  puts  out  its  leg  in  a  deprecating^  manner  can  be  said  to  qnarrel  with  a  boy  wIk> 
throws  stones.  But  this  point  of  the  oinncr  was  a  tender  one,  andT  not  at  all  new,  M  that 
Mrs.  TuLLivBR  could  make  the  same  answer  she  had  often  made  before. 

'  *  Mr.  TuLLivBR  sarH  he  always  will  have  a  ^ood  dinner  for  his  fHends  wbHe  he^caa  par 
for  it/  she  said,  '  and  he's  a  right  to  do  as  he  likes  in  his  own  houae, 


' '  Well,  Bbsst,  /can't  leave  your  children  enough  out  of  my  saringa  to  iMep  'era  from 
ruin.  And  you  must  nH  look  to  havin;^  any  o'  Mr.  Glboo's  money,  for  it's  weU  if  I  don't 
go  first — he  comes  of  a  long-lived  fannly ;  and  if  he  was  to  die  and  leare  me  irdl  for  my 
life,  he  M  tie  all  the  money  up  to  go  back  to  his  own  kin.' ' 

*  Sister  Pullet  '  (and  a  pretty  *  Pullet  '*  she  is)  finally  arriyes,  in  a  *  one-horse 
chay,*  accompanied  by  her  husband,  who  seems  very  far  fipom  being  *  cock  of 
the  walk.'  She  is  Mike  Niobe,  all  tears,'  as  she  is  assisted  firom  the  yehicle;  bat 
is  very  careful,  nevertheless,  not  to  disarrange  her  personal  wardrobe : 

*  Thbrb  was  a  farther  shake  of  the  head  as  Mrs.  Pullbt  slowly  rose  and  got  down  from 
the  chaise,  not  without  casting  a  glance  at  Mr.  Pullbt  to  see  that  he  was  snarding  btf 
handsome  silk  dress  from  injur;^'.  Mr.  Pullet  was  a  small  man  with  a  hign  nose,  small 
twinkling  eyes,  and  thin  hps,  m  a  fresh-looking^  suit  of  black,  and  a  white  cnrrat,  that 
seemed  to  have  been  tied  very  tight  on  some  higher  principle  than  that  of  personal  ease. 
He  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  his  tall,  good-looking  wife,  with  her  buloon  sleeres, 
abunduut  mantle,  and  large  be-feathered  and  be-ribboned  bonnet,  as  a  smaU  flihiiig- 
smack  bears  to  a  brig  with  all  its  sails  spread. 

'  It  is  a  pathetic  sight  and  a  striking  example  of  the  complexity  introdnoed  into  the 
emotions  by  a  high  state  of  civilization  —  the  sight  of  a  fashionabIy>dreaced  fomate  in 
grief.  From  the  sorrow  of  a  Hottentot  to  that  of  a  woman  in  large  buckram  eleeref^with 
several  bracelets  on  each  arm,  an  architectural  bonnet,  and  delicate  ribbon-steings— what 
a  long  series  of  gradations !  In  the  enlightened  child  of  cirilizaticm  the  abaadoDaent 
characteristic  of  grief  is  checked  and  varied  in  the  subtlest  manner,  so  as  to  present  an 
interesting  problem  to  the  analytic  mind.  If,  with  a  crushed  heart  and  eyes  balf-faliBM 
by  the  mist  of  tears,  she  were  to  walk  with  a  too  devious  step  throiu^  a  door-plBce^  she 
might  crush  her  buckram  sleeves  too,  and  the  deep  consciousness  en  this  poesimlily  pro- 
duces a  composition  of  forces  by  which  she  takes  a  line  tiiiat  Jnst  dears  the  door-poiL 
Perceiving  that  the  tears  are  hunting  fast,  she  unpins  her  strings  and  throws  them  ha- 
suidly  backward  —  a  touching  gesture,  indicative,  even  in  the  deepest  gloom,  of  thehoM 
m  future  dry  moments  when  cap-strings  will  once  more  have  a  charm.  As  the  tasn  sob- 
side  a  little,  and  with  her  head  leaning  backward  at  the  angle  that  will  not  ii^|nn  htr 
bonnet,  she  endures  that  terrible  moment  when  grief^  which  has  made  all  things  dse  a 
weariness,  has  itself  become  weary ;  she  looks  down  pensiyelr  at  her  bracelets,  and  ad- 
justs their  clasps  with  that  pretty  studied  fortuity  which  would  be  gratifying  to  bsr  mind 
if  it  were  once  more  in  a  calm  and  healthy  state.' 

Wc  think  we  should  have  liked  to  see '  Sister  Pullbt*  in  a  ^MaimmdBDtml! 
or  'Mourning  Store,'  selecting  her  apparel, 'appropriate  to  the  memoiy  of  die 
'  dear  departed,'  for  whom  she  had  *  come  to  grief; '  an  old  lady  who  lliMlljr  died 
of  the  dropsy,  after  having  been  *  tapped  no  end  of  times : '  an  old  hd^  'as  had 
doubled  her  money  over  and  over  again,  and  kept  it  all  in  her  own  maoagement 
to  the  last,  and  had  her  pocket  with  the  keys  in  under  her  piOoir  oonsCantb*  At 
thU  time  ^  Sister  Pullet  '  would  have  made  all  her  purchases  in  the  '  Poignant- 
Grief  Department '  of  the  mourning-store ;  for  she  was  not  then  aware  that  the 
*  old  'oman  had  left  no  legacies  to  speak  on — hut  left  her  money  all  in  a  Imnpi 
to  her  husband's  nevy.'  Thereafter,  most  prohahly,  she  would  hate  made  her 
selection  from  the  *  Mitigated  Affliction  Department,'  particularly  if  the  'atjles' 
were  new  and  satisfactory.  Space  fiuls  us  for  farther  quotation,  or  wo  should 
he  glad  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  other  characters  of  the  hook,  190a 
whom  the  main  narrative-interest  concentrates.  When  the  reader  shall  hear  of 
'  Maggie,'  and  *  SrEpnEN,'  and  '  Aunt  Gaittt,'  firom  the  volmne  itBel(  ho  wfll  he 
made  aware  of  what  we  should  have  commended  to  his  attention  and 
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Storibs  of  Inventors  and  Discovkrkrs  in  Scienci  and  thb  Usbful  Abtb.     Bj  Jomr 
Times,  F.S.A. :  pp.  474,  12mo.    New- York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

It  is  pleasant  at  ibis  day  to  read  of  the  times  when  the  highest  force  of  steam 
was  expended  in  raising  the  lid  of  a  tea-kettle,  when  printers  were  denounced 
as  magicians,  when  illuminating  gas  was  not,  balloons  had  not  risen,  diving-bells 
not  sunk.  Content  with  our  present  civilization,  we  give  little  heed  to  the  steps  by 
which  it  was  reached,  and  scarce  ever  think  of  the  discoverers  whose  toil  and  sac- 
rifices have  won  for  us  so  many  material  comforts.  This  book  will  help  us  to 
correct  that  error.  It  contains  short  articles,  upon  the  discoverers  of  almost 
every  age,  written  in  a  pleasant  style,  and  finely  illustrated.  It  is  valuable  for 
reference,  and  will  prove  attractive  even  to  the  young. 


The  Complete  Works  op  Charles  Dickexs.     In  Twenty-seven  Illustrated  Tolumes. 
Philadelphia    T.  B.  Peterson,  Number  102,  Chcstnut-strect,  Philadelphia. 

If  any  evidence  were  wanting  of  the  popularity  of  Charles  Dickens'  writings 
in  this  country,  it  certainly  can  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  one  enterprising  and 
liberal  publisher  —  *  alone  he  did  it  *  —  has  issued  Un  different  editions  of  his 
worJcs ;  all  well  deserving  the  patronage  of  the  public ;  and  the  announcement 
of  this  simple  business-fact  will  show,  that  they  have  abundantly  recevoed  such 
patronage.  Mr.  Peterson  certainly  deserves  great  credit,  for  publishing,  in 
various  forms,  aU  handsome,  readable,  in  convenient  sizes,  and  on  dear,  legible 
types,  such  editions  of  Dickens'  writings,  at  such  '  sliding-scale '  prices,  as  to 
place  them  easily  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  reading  community  who  may  de^re 
to  peruse  them.  It  was  our  intention  to  have  accompanied  the  present  notice 
with  sundry  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Dickens,  while  in  this  countiy ;  but  we  found 
the  theme  so  growing  upon  our  hands,  and  so  replete  with  what  to  us  seemed 
*  interest,'  that]we  thought  it  best  to  impose  its  perusal  upon  our  readers  in  a 
future  'Editor's  Table,'  separate  and  by  itsel£  We  believe  we -were  the  first 
correspondent  Mr.  Dickens  had  in  America ;  and  we  certainly  saw  as  much  of 
him  while  in  this  country  *  as  the  second  maa'    But  after  he  went  home,  and 

wrote  *  Chuzzlewit '  and  his  *  Notes  on  America ' *  Never  mind,  now : '  we 

are  forgetting  the  matter  at  present  in  hand. 

He  who  has  not  read  Dickens  complete,  has  a  great  treat  yet  in  store,  and  he 
who  neglects  its  enjoyment  from  any  scruples  concerning  light  literature  being 
waste  of  time  in  perusal,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  high  moral  tone  of  his  works, 
and  the  great  social  reforms  he  has  attempted  by  their  powerful  agency.  Mr. 
Peterson  has  placed  within  the  readi  of  every  prudent  £unily  a  source  of  enter- 
tainment of  the  most  interesting  character,  and  almost  inexhaustible,  in  the  re- 
peated perusal  which  such  productions  will  bear.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
this  enterprise  has  met  with  the  soccess  tiiftt  it  deseryes,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
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that  we  commend  it  to  farther  esteem  as  a  work  perfected  for  the  conTeDieDce  of 
the  American  people.  In  this  matter  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. Such  an  edition  as  this  of  Peterson's,  and  at  the  same  price,  would  be 
hailed  with  acclamation  in  Great  Britain,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  copies 
would  be  demanded.  And  in  all  probability,  as  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Pkisbsor 
becomes  better  known  and  appreciated  throughout  the  Union-,  he  will  find  him- 
self kept  as  busy  as  he  now  is  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  supplying  the  demand. 


Tub  North- American  Rbtibw  for  the  April  Quarter.    Boston :  Cbobbt,  Nichols,  Lib, 
▲KD  Company.    New- York  :  Charles  S.  Francis  and  Compakt. 

Ws  never  take  up  a  number  of  this  old  and  permanent  Review,  without  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  that  it  remains  as  a  representative  and  exponent  of  the  grow- 
ing literature  of  our  country.  We  know  that  it  represents  us  most  &Torably 
abroad ;  and  we  arc  glad  to  hear  also  that  it  is  more  and  more  appreciated  in 
our  own  country.  It  ought  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  subscribers.  The  arti- 
cles proper  in  the  present  issue  are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  upon  the  follow- 
ing works :  *  Memoirs  of  William  Beckford  ;  *  *  The  Ways  and  Means  of  Pay- 
ment, an  Analysis  of  the  Credit  System;'  *  Anne  Whitney's  Poems;'  'The 
Letters  and  Times  of  Basil  of  Cesarea ; '  *  Nichols'  Hours  with  the  Evangelists ; ' 
*  The  Law  of  Divorce ; '  *  United  States  Coast  Survey ; '  *  The  Life  of  John  Col- 
lins Warren  ;  ^  *  Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Species ; '  •  Recent  French  Litera- 
ture ; '  *•  Isaac  Disraeli  :  Curiosities  of  Literatiire ; '  '  Woman's  Rights  as  to 
Labor  and  Property ; '  together  with  the  usual  supply  of  brief  *  Critical  Notices.' 
From  the  article  upon  Beckford,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  in 
the  number,  we  make  the  subjoined  extract,  for  which  we  are  sure  our  readers 
will  heartily  thank  us : 

'  Beckford  returned  from  his  second  Peninsular  visit  in  1796,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six 
years.  Sixteen  years  of  his  life  had  passed  in  almost  constant  residence  abroad,  and  be 
now  determined  to  stay  at  home.  His  foreign  experience  bad  confirmed  his  taste  for 
splendor^  and  bis  immense  wealth  pampered  his  intense  selfishness.  Hit  father's  bou.'*e 
at  Fonthill  was  one  of  the  finest  of  its  aay  in  the  kingdom ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  the  sou, 
and  be  resolved  that  his  new  creation  should  have  no  rival.  The  old  bouae  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  new,  being  on  a  difibrcnt  site ;  .but  no  thought  of  disposing  of  it  seems  to 
have  entered  bis  mind,  and,  princely  as  it  was,  be  proceeded  to  demonsb  it ;  first  the 
wings,  of  two  stories,  and  then  the  centre,  of  four.  Thus  what  bad  cost  more  than  half 
a  million  of  dollars  was  recklessly  destroyed  for  a  mere  whim.  Beckford  maintained  a 
large  household,  and  a  physician,  a  musical  performer,  and  the  Abb6  Maquin,  topo- 
grapher, artist,  literar)'  cnaractcr,  and  adept  in  heraldry,  were  permanently  attached  to 
bis  establishment.  One  of  his  first  operations  was  to  build  a  wall  around  his  domain, 
seven  miles  in  extent,  and  twelve  feet  hi^h.  He  said  that  it  was  to  keep  off  trespassers 
on  bis  game ;  but  it  bad  the  effect  of  keeping  the  general  public  at  a  distance,  whidi  no 
doubt  was  nearer  bis  desire.  When  he  pulled  down  the  old  house,  be  proceeded  to  alter 
the  grounds  about  it.  There  was  an  artificial  lake  near  it,  its  banks  ornamented  with 
rocks,  caverns  and  grottos.  This  was  all  changed,  and  in  due  time  sheep  ran  wild  where 
the  mansion  had  stood.  No  amount  of  money  was  spared  to  gratify  any  extravagance. 
Bbckpord  would  still  have  maintained  the  bulk  of  bis  fortune  unimpaired,  in  spite  of 
losses  in  Jamaica,  had  he  not  so  senselessly  broken  in  upon  bis  capital.  Hnndreds  of 
workmen  were  employed  day  and  night  upon  the  abbey,  as  it  was  styled ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  laborers  were  induced  by  larger  pay  to  desert  the  royal  works  at  Windsor,  al- 
though the  fact  is  not  stated  in  these  Memoirs.    If  true,  it  was  probably  on  the  occasion 
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of  Lord  Nklson's  visit  in  1800,  wheiij  in  order  to  complete  a  oertun  part  of  the  PJ1\ iM 
set  five  hundred  men  at  work,  a  portion  of  them  laboring  at  night  by  torchlight.  He  had 
known  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his  first  wife  intimatelr  in  Naples ;  and  now  that  his 
second  wife  had  become  so  scandalously  connected  with  Nclson,  she  and  her  hnsbaad 
were  included  as  guests  at  his  splendid  tete.  Old  Fontbill  was  still  in  existence,  and  the 
yisitors  with  a  brilliant  company  were  entertained  there  for  three  days  in  sndh  style  as 
excited  their  wonder.  The  crowning  giory  of  the  entertainment  was  reserved  for  a  nights 
scene,  when  the  abbey,  as  far  as  it  was  completed,  was  fitted  up  in  monastic  style,  and  a 
f&te  was  held  in  it  such  as  might  have  been  seen  in  Sicily,  the  buildmgs  and  plantatiosa 
being  illuminated  by  myriads  of  lamps,  torches  and  fires. 

'  About  six  months  alter  this  time  the  abbey  was  so  far  advanced  that  its  master  de- 
mded  to  occupy  it,  and  accordingly  he  left  his  father's  mansion,  sold  oflf  its  magnificenl 
effect),  and  proceeded  soon  afterward  to  demolish  it.  Although  this  place  never  exmted 
a  tithe  of  the  curiosity  which  the  abbey  did  afterward,  it  attracted  vast  numbers  at  the 
sale,  and  people  wondered  equally  at  the  wealth  and  the  folly  of  one  who  could  deltber* 
ately  destroy  what  had  cost  such  vast  sums,  and  in  point  of  true  taste  probably  far  excelled 
its  successor.  The  building  was  not  only  a  palace  in  size  and  appointments,  but  the  grounds 
were  of  the  highest  elegance,  planted  witn  every  American,  European,  and  Asiatic  tree 
and  shrub  that  could  be  procured,  and  enlivened  with  sheets  of  water,  the  haunt  of  aqnatie 
birds.  All  was  sacrificed  to  the  whim  of  '  Yathbk.'  We  should  perhaps  hardly  prolong 
this  article  bv  an  account  of  the  abbey,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  avenged^  the  VandaliMii 
that  attended  its  erection  by  crippliug  the  owner,  and  that  its  celebrity  is  now  only  hii- 
toric;  for  after  passing  from  Bbckfobd  to  Mr.  Farquhar,  a  wealthy  miser,  in  whose 
hands  the  ^reat  centraltower,  its  distinctive  feature,  fell,  it  passed  again  out  of  ariato* 
cratic  keeping  to  Mr.  Morison,  a  tradesman,  who  died  in  1858,  leaving  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  thus  ending  about  where  Bbckford  began.  There  was  no  story,  however  extrartr 
ffant,  that  was  not  believed  of  the  famous  abbey  when  building.  A  writer  in  one  of  the 
(eadlns  London  papers  said  that  the  ascent  of  the  central  tower  would  be  so  wide  and 
easy,  that  a  coach  and  six  could  be  driven  to  the  top  and  back  again  without  difficulty. 
The  gapinff  public  were  content  to  swallow  these  marvellous  figments ;  for  they  could  ob- 
tain no  sight  of  the  pile. 

*  The  buildins  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  arms  of  which  were  nearly  of  the  tame 
length,  although  differing  in  breadth.  The  exterior  measurement  was  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south  three  hundred  and  twelve.  In 
the  axis  of  the  cross  rose  the  central  octagon  tower,  to  the  vast  height  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  feet.  The  interior  was  divided  into  numberless  halls,  stair-cases,  galle- 
ries^ saloons,  libraries,  oratorios,  drawing-rooms,  and  cabinets.  Every  thing  like  con* 
yenience  was  sacrificed  to  erand  effect,  to  lonsr  perspective  aisles  and  ^rches.  One 
octaffonal  room,  formed  by  the  sreat  tower,  was  wirty-fiye  feet  only  in  diameter,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  nigh.  In  the  huge  &bric  there  were  but  seventeen  bed- 
rooms, thirteen  of  which  were  at  a  most  distressing  height;  and  the  whole  far  better  mel^ 
ited  the  satire  of  Pops  on  Blenheim,  than  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Mablboboogb  : 

''Tisyeryflne;  , 

Bat  where  d*ye  deep,  or  where  d*7e  dine? 
I  find,  by  all  you  have  been  t^Unc, 
That  ^t  is  a  house,  bat  not  a  dwelmg.' 

'  Part  of  the  interior  of  the  eastern  wing  was  never  finished,  but  all  the  rest  was  com- 
pleted. The  most  splendid  effect  was  secured,  not  only  by  architecture  of  gigantic  pro- 
portion, but  also  by  yast  mtrrora  multipljing  aisles  and  galleries,  by  a  profhsion  of 
stained  glass  and  heraldic  decorations,  hj  the  richest  velvet  draperies  and  nansrings  of 
various  colors,  and  by  a  collection  of  furniture,  nictures,  books,  antiques,  Greek.  Koman, 
and  Etruscan,  and  d^zxling  articles  of  virtu  of  OiLLiin's  time,  in  apparently  exnaustlete 
profusion.  A  mere  catalogue  of  these  costly  toys  would  bewiufer  the  reader.  The 
amount  spent  upon  them  was  almost  fabulous,  and  when  they  were  dispersed  in  ISiKSy 
their  sale  under  the  hammer  occupied  fi>rty-one  days.  BsCKroan  stated  that  the  abbcrf 
alone  cost  him  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Its  interior  decoration  most  have 
cost  twice  as  much,  without  estimating  any  thin^^  for  the  grounds,  while  we  know  that 
millions  of  dollars  were  spent  upon  Ine  plantations.  In  tiis  impatience,  which  could 
brook  no  delay,  parts  of  the  abbey  were  so  ill-constructed  that  the  work  was  necessarily 
renewed.*  'fhus  his  great  tower  was  three  times' rebuilt,  and  fell  at  last.  It  is  said  thai 
he  was  swindled  enormously  by  builders  and  agents,  as  any  man  with  sublime  contempt 
for  economy  is  likely  to  be. 

'  In  his  palace  of  pleasures  BBCKrono  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years,  sixteen  of 

* '  Once  the  tower  fell  ftrom  the  effect  of  a  large  flag  hoisted  on  the  top  of  it,  which  exerted  in  a  hl|^ 
wind  inch  leverage  as  to  topple  it  over.  When  informed  of  the  mishap,  BscxroiD,  merely  r^rettiag 
that  be  had  not  sesn  it  fall,  gave  an  immediate  order  fiir  the  oonstroctlon  of  another. 
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which  were  passed  in  almost  entire  seclnsion.  He  entertained  nobodj,  had^  very  few 
friends  or  Tisitors,  and  in  creat  part  made  associates  of  his  topographer,  musician,  and 
others  of  his  household,  still,  tnese  were  mere  subordinates,  and  eren  his  own  daugh- 
ters do  not  seem  to  hare  passed  much  time  with  him.*  Something  out  of  the  conunon 
course  of  erents  must  have  contributed  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  world,  and  we  hare 
heard  of  circumstances  not  even  alluded  to  in  these  Memoirs  to  account  for  it.  Bkckfosd 
had  an  uslv  dwarf  as  servant,  and  the  story  goes  that  he  was  accused  of  improper  prac- 
tices with  him.  He  prosecuted  an  editor  who  mentioned  it,  for  libel,  and  recovered  da- 
mages. It  was  doubtless  foul  slander ;  but  such  an  ac^sation  micrht  naturallj  tell  pow- 
erfully against  one  so  shy  and  haught)"  as  he,  and  from  his  command  of  money  and  mental 
resources  little  dependent  on  society.  His  biographer  only  says  that  he  survived  the  vil- 
est detraction,  referring  doubtless  to  this  calumny.  Recluse  as  he  was,  Bbckford  was 
neither  idle  nor  unhappy.  His  knowledge  of  French.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and 
Persian,  secured  to  him  the  literary  charms  of  those  languages ;  he  was  an  omnivorous 
reader  and  book-collector,  and  a  thorough  musician ;  his  taste  for  art  was  elaboratelv  cul- 
tivated, while  his  passionate  love  of  nature  and  acquaintance  with  botany  afforded  him 
constant  recreation  abroad.  The  magnificent  gardens  and  groves  covered  nearly  two 
thousand  acres  within  the  wall,  while  beyond  it  were  three  tnoasand  more.  When  he 
gave  an  order,  or  wished  an  alteration  ma^e,  it  was  obeyed  as  if  by  Yathik's  magic  power. 
At  night  scores  of  laborers  were  set  to  work,  those  of  the  adjacent  village  being  some- 
times wanted,  and  by  the  next  morning,  when  the  caliph  walked  out,  the  transformation 
was  complete.  Although  he  lived  for  nimself,  his  expenses  were  immense ;  and  in  1822, 
when  he  decided  to  sell  Tonthill,  he  stated  that  he  could  not  live  there  for  less  than  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

'  By  that  time  his  colossal  fortune  had  become  seriously  impaired.  His  palace,  reared 
upon  a  barren  mountain,  which  by  plantations  became  a  paradise,  cost,  as  we  have  seen, 
prodigious  sums ;  the  managers  of  nis  West-Indian  property  doubtless  cheated  him ;  the 
estates  themselves  in  view  or  emancipation,  declined  in  value,  while  some  were  totally 
lost  in  law-suits.  Even  as  far  back  as  ISOl,  one  of  the  Jamaica  estates  which  had  been 
aixty  years  in  the  family,  and  had  produced  twelve  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  was 
taken  from  him  for  want  of  title  by  a  decree  of  chancerv,  and,  as  chancery  proceedings 
in  those  days  were  proverbially  costly,  he  sunk  thousands  more  in  defendmg  his  claiin. 
From  one  cause  or  another,  the  principal  one  his  unbridled  extravagance,  he  found  in 
1823,  when  sixty-four  years  of  age,  that  his  five  million  dollars  of  ready  money  had  dis- 
appeared,  beside  which  his  regular  annual  income  of  five  hundred  thousand  more  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  had  been.  His  biographer  sees  with  a  snob*s  eye 
imposing  grandeur  in  such  waste,  and  whines  over  the  down»ll  as  he  would  over  that  of 
a  kmgdom.  In  the  whole  record  of  prodigality  we  can  scarce  call  to  mind  a  parallel  to 
BacxroRo's  folly.  He  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  to  live  in  a  small  place  on  hit 
estate,  and  keep  his  huge  pile  to  look  at,  since  he  could  not  live  in  it,  or  to  part  with  it 
altogether.  He  wisely  decided  to  sell  it,  disposed  of  the  whole  estate  to  Mr.  Fabquhab 
for  a  large  sum,  removed  the  choicest  of  his  painting^  books,  porcelain,  and  virtu  to 
Bath,  and  then  the  sale  of  his  rarities  commenced.  The  disposal  of  them  attracted 
greater  attention  among  the  fashionables  of  the  kingdom  than  any  event  of  the  century. 
The  sale  occupied  more  than  six  weeks,  during  which  time  every  house  within  many 
miles  of  the  abbey  reaped  a  golden  harvest  by  letting  rooms,  while  thousands  were  ea^r 
to  possess  some  relic  of  the  place,  and  thousands  more  to  see  a  palace  from  which 
thev  had  been  rigidly  excluded.  Then  (dl  were  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  its  riches  within 
and.  without;  but  for  one  who  appreciated  its  real  beauties  of  groves  and  gardens,  hun- 
dreds were  tickled  by  the  display  of  tapestries,  stained  glass,  ebonj  cabinets,  cukets, 
eastern  vases,  marble  tables,  coffers,  robe  chests,  clocks,  candelabra,  jewelled  ornaments, 
onyx  cups,  lapis-lazuli  and  gold  boxes,  miniatures,  ivory  furniture,  and  unnumbered  arti- 
cle's of  luxury.  Then  many  stories  of  his  jnagnificence,  taste,  and  prodigality  were  re- 
peated, some  true,  and  many  more  without  foundation.  His  worshipper  tells  us  that  his 
table  was  generally  plain,  and  we  may  believe  that  he  could  now  and  then  dine  simply, 
without  insisting  on  *  venison  cutlets,  each  served  up  in  a  hundred-pownd  note,  with 
sovereign  sauce. 

After  all,  money  may  cause  the  female  steed  to  propel  her  person  along  the 
'pike  with  celerity,  but  ic  cannot  always  produce  happiness:  a  specific  fact, 
which  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  our  royal  Yathbk. 

^  *  *  The  Duchess  of  Gordon,  hoping  to  catch  him  for  one  of  her  daoghters,  once  paid  him  a  visit. 
She  was  splendidly  entertained  for  a  week,  but  her  host  never  once  allowed  her  to  see  him,  and  she 
ftAslly  left  FonfchiU  In  a  rage.' 
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Editorial  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine:  Num* 
BSR  Fourteen.  —  Among  the  early  contributors  to  this  Magazine  was  Chablbs 
G.  Leland,  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  *  trump-card  from  the  jump ; '  and  made 
friends  of  his  readers  every  where ;  and  what  is  more,  preserved  and  preserves  them 
stiJL  Mr.  Leland  passed  through  an  honorable  collegiate  career  at  Princeton,  and 
graduated  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five.  Immediately  after  taking 
his  first  degree,  he  embarked  for  Europe,  and  passed  the  flower  of  his  youth,  like 
a  scholar  of  the  middle  age,  either  in  wandering  fi*om  one  great  university  to 
another,  pursuing  various  courses  of  study  at  his  different  resting-places,  or  in 
gathering  that  peculiar  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  comes  only  from  the 
changing  scenes  of  travel  Such  a  life  must  have  been  strictly  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Leland's  tastes;  and  by  the  longing  looks  which  he  sometimes  casta 
behind  him,  we  should  infer  that  he  abandoned  his  student-life  with  no  common 
regret  After  some  years,  however,  he  returned  to  America,  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  which  he  soon  abandoned  fbr  the  more  genial  pursuits  of  Htera- 
ture.  With  whatever  success  Mr.  Lklasd's  career  in  the  law  might  have  been 
attended,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  diose  wisely ;  Ibr  natnie  designed  him 
rather  as  a  curious  schokr,  and  a  skilful  Hterary  teacher,  than  as  an  oidinary 
legal  drudge.  His  writings,  which  cover  a  large  circle  of  literatore,  firom  the 
most  abstruse  philosophical  critidsm,  to  the  lightest  essays  and  the  most  dashing, 
poems,  are  of  striking  originality  both  in  form  and  in  spirit  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  give  a  list  of  authors  whose  wodcs  least  resemble  any  of  the  present 
generation,  Mr.  Lbland's  name  would  certainly  stand  among  the  first  The 
wonderful  amount  and  variety  of  his  learnings  and  the  fiudlity  with  whidi  he 
uses  it  on  all  occasions,  and  for  all  purposes,  belong  to  a  race  of  writers  whose 
last  genuine  type  departed  with  the  author  of  ^b»  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.' 
This  class  has  afforded  but  very  few  speciiBeDi.  The  &thers  of  the  style  were 
Rabelais  in  France,  and  Bubton  in  England.  Between  their  time  and  Sounanr% 
a  period  of  nigh  three  centuries,  scarcely  a  name  <^  any  distinction  can  be  men* 
tioned.  Those  who  won  reputation  in  the  Babdaisan  field  were,  at  the  best,  but 
mere  imitators  of  their  great  master.  Bvmov  himself  had  too  modi  of  Hie 
Classic,  and  too  little  of  the  Gothic  element  in  hia  oompoatkm,  to  Blamp  him  as 
a  true  disciple ;  while  Southbt's  '  Doctor,'  in  ipite  of  bis  mJbmMtkfOM  ikgkf  of 
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learning,  was  eridently  written  by  one  who  assumed  a  style,  for  the  nonee,  to 
which  he  was  not  accustomed,  and  it  therefore  lacked  that  easy  genially  which 
vivifies  the  works  of  Rabelais,  and  draws  the  distinctive  line  between  originality 
and  imitation.  Southey,  as  we  all  know,  could  and  naturally  did  write  in  a 
widely  different  manner ;  but  Rabelais  could  not  His  learning  flowed  forth  as 
spontaneously  as  his  exhaustlcss  humor ;  it  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  his  style, 
and  to  deny  him  that,  would  have  been  to  deny  him  a  language.  The  latter  case 
is  also  liir.  Leland's.  In  his  serious  essays  he  piles  authority  upon  authority, 
quotation  upon  quotation  —  from  all  times,  and  from  all  languages  —  until  the 
reader  fairly  staggers  tinder  a  weight  of  recondite  arguments,  tossed  into  his 
mind  with  an  ease  and  a  prodigal  profusion  that  is  absolutely  astounding.  Even 
in  his  poems  and  light  sketches,  we  are  struck,  on  close  scrutiny,  with  the 
strange  and  unusual  knowledge  that  shines  through  them,  and  peers  from  every 
comer,  in  grotesque  contrast  to  the  main  design,  like  the  purgatorial  heads  that 
startle  us  amid  the  airy  graces  of  a  Gothic  building.  A  love-song  may  be 
founded  upon  a  Noo-Platonic  idea,  or  treated  after  the  manner  of  the  Minni- 
sanger  or  the  Troubador.  A  squib  at  some  modem  superstition  may  be 
written  with  the  simple  &ith  of  Doctor  John  Deb  ;  or  traced  back  through 
the  wild  beliefe  of  ancient  middle  Germany ;  through  the  Cabala,  the  Tklmud, 
the  mysteries  of  Egypt — until  it  vanishes  among  the  fragments  of  early 
Sanscrit  literature.  So  wide  a  sweep  of  knowledge,  gathered  both  from  the 
study  of  books  and  the  observation  of  travel,  is  possessed  by  no  living  writer 
of  our  language.  It  was  said  of  one  of  the  Schlbobls,  that  he  could  read 
any  thing,  from  Plato  to  a  primer;  such  must  be  the  adaptability  of  Mr. 
Lelakd^s  mind.  How  a  man,  of  his  'innumerous  years,*  has  managed  to 
make  his  brain  the  store-house  for  every  system  of  philosophy  and  of  art  that 
has  ever  been  broached ;  from  Confucius  to  Kant,  from  the  occult  dreams  of 
Agbippa  to  the  dogmatic  materialism  of  Helvetius  ;  has  heaped  upon  this  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  most  languages  that  possess  a  literature ;  and  not  con- 
tent even  here,  has  busied  himself  with  the  most  varied  and  incongruous  courses 
of  reading,  in  rare  and  obscure  books  —  is  to  us  a  matter  of  profound  wonder- 
ment Certain  mental  qualifications  for  such  labor  Mr.  Leland  indeed  possesses, 
in  a  perfection  seldom  allotted  to  man.  An  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  a 
memory  that  never  errs  or  fails,  a  power  of  enduring  any  amount  of  scholarly 
exertion,  a  subtle  quidcness  of  perception  and  appropriation,  joined  to  an  intel- 
lect of  great  logical  soundness,  and  of  strong  originality  in  the  direction  of  its 
efforts ;  these  natural  gifts  form  the  chief  means  of  his  vast  acquisitions. 

Among  the  multifarious  writings  of  Mr.  Leland,  none  have  impressed  us  more 
than  his  criticisms.  These  essays  are  the  first  in  the  English  language,  that  have 
embodied  any  thing  like  a  universal  system  of  criticism  in  art  This  system  is 
wider  than  the  title  implies ;  for  under  the  head  of  art,  Mr.  Leland  includes  all 
works  of  the  imagination  —  whether  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  or  music — re- 
garding them  all  as  but  different  methods  for  expressing  the  same  fiunily  of  ideas. 
It  may  perhaps  startle  the  reader,  that  we  claim  this  to  be  the  only  philosophi- 
cal system  of  criticism.  Our  daim  is  nevertheless  just ;  and  we  defy  any  man  to 
point  to  another,  that  wears  the  semblance  of  a  system,  adapted  to  all  the  phases 
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of  art  that  ever  have  occurred,  or  that  ever  can  occar.  Without  meetiog  these 
requirements,  there  can  be  no  philosophy,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

We  have  felt  some  twinge  of  modesty  in  speaking  as  we  have  of  an  author 
the  bulk  of  whose  writings  have  graced  our  pages ;  not  because  we  hope  to  se- 
cure even  a  part  of  the  honor  that  is  due  to  him,  but  because  our  motives  may 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  nothing  more  becomes  a  man 
than  to  speak  well  of  his  friends,  provided  he  speak  honestly,  as  we  trust  we 
have  spoken.  Under  the  quaint  title  of  the  *  Sketch-Book  of  Me,  Meister  Karl,' 
Mr.  Leland  had  produced  a  series  of  articles  unlike  any  thing  under  heaven 
since  the  five  books  of  PantagrueL  In  Mr.  Leland*s  work,  as  in  Rabelais's, 
there  is  the  same  extraordinary  display  of  universal  learning,  the  same  minute 
exactness  of  quotation,  the  same  extravagant  spirit  of  fun,  the  same  capricious 
and  provoking  lovo  of  digression,  the  same  upsetting  of  admitted  ideas,  by  which 
trifles  are  seriously  descanted  upon,  and  bolstered  up  with  endless  authorities, 
until  they  expand  into  gigantic  proportions,  while  time-honored  truths  are 
shuffled  by  with  the  most  whimsical  contempt  In  his  manner  of  literary  treat- 
ment, Mr.  Leland  certainly  resembles  Rabelais  ;  they  both  smother  their  sub- 
ject UDder  a  strange  compound  of  learning  and  humor,  but  here  the  resemblance 
ends.  Mr.  Leland  has  a  humor  and  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  and  the  subjects 
upon  which  he  exercises  them  are  peculiar  to  himself. 

*  Meister  Karl '  starts  with  the  reader  upon  an  imaginary  tour  through  Eu- 
rope ;  but  such  a  voyage  en  zig-zag  mortal  never  took  before.  Time  and  space 
are  nothing  to  our  author.  The  boundaries  between  the  real  and  the  spiritual 
are  completely  broken  down.  The  Rome  of  Pope  Pius,  and  the  Rome  of  Juuvs 
C JSSAR,  are  the  same  thing  to  '  Meister  Karl.'  He  is  as  much  at  home  vnth 
gnomes  and  sylphs  as  with  gentlemen  and  ladies.  He  flatters  Cleopatra  and 
Ninon  db  Lenclos  in  the  same  breath.  Now  he  is  before  the  terrible  Vehmge- 
rieht  of  Westphalia,  and  now  before  the  Tribunal  Carreetionnel  of  Paris.  Now 
he  is  trampling  behind  the  returning  Crusaders,  or  joining  in  the  procession  of 
the  Bcsuf  Gras^  or  marching  into  Worms  with  Luther  and  Van  Hutten,  or 
heading  a  Lola  Montez  riot  in  Munich.  Sometimes  we  find  him  dreaming 
away  a  day  in  old  Provence,  or  swinging  in  a  gondola  on  the  Grand  Canal  of 
Venice,  or  putting  to  sea  with  the  furious  Berserkers,  or  holding  an  ethical  dia- 
logue with  the  Devil,  upon  the  summit  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral  To  give  a 
tithe  of  the  subjects  that  employ  *  Meister  Karl's  attention  would  be  a  labor  be- 
yond our  power  and  understanding.  Intermixed  with  his  curious  scenes  are  in- 
numerable dissertations,  legends,  songs,  etc.,  on  the  most  incongruous  subjects, 
and  in  styles  that  baffle  description.  Quips,  cranks,  and  puns  of  all  kinds,  and 
in  all  languages,  fly  around  us  like  hail-stones,  and  pelt  us  until  human  endur- 
ance can  go  no  farther.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  his  wildest  mirth,  our  author  will 
sail  off  in  a  poetical  rhapsody  on  Undines,  Pays,  and  fresh-water  spirits  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  having  gotten  below  the  surfiuse  of  things,  he  will  burrow  through  the 
land,  among  elves  and  Kobolds,  and  Salamanders ;  and  perhaps  emerge  again 
into  this  *  week-day  world '  under  the  very  feet  of  some  firail  nymph  who  dwdla 
within  sound  of  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette. 
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*  Ths  SJcetcli-Booh  of  Me,  MeUter  Karl,''  was  his  first  contribution  to  our  piges : 
his  next,  *The  Observations  of  Mace  Sloper,  Esq*  And  to  show  what  they 
were,  wo  present  the  following  passages,  taken  almost  at  random : 

'  I  HAD  often  observed  in  the  reading-room  of  our  own  and  the  np-town  hotels  a 
gray  but  fresh-looking  old  gentleman,  who  might,  as  for  at  looks  went,  hare  come 
from  any  where,  or,  for  that  matter,  have  gone  any  where,  without  looking  particu- 
larly out  of  place.  One  evening  I  was  sort  of  coincidentally  introduced  to  him  by 
Nepokskt  Peabodt,  ('Squire  Peabodt  that  was,  of  Thermopylcs,  now  of  Beavei^ 
street.) 

'  *  Mister  Doolittle,  alloaow  me  to  introduce  yeu  to  Mister  Slofib.' 

'  Mr.  Doolittle  rose  and  honored  me  with  the  bow  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old- 
school. 

'  *  1  am  happy,  Sir,  to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  have  frequently,  Sir,  had  the 
honor  of  seeing  you,  Sir,  about  the  house.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Stetbox  apeak  of  you. 
Sir,  as  one  of  whom  a  more  intimate  knowledge  was  to  be  desired.' 

*  *  Sir,'  said  I,  *  the  pleasure  as  I  reckon  is  about  reciprocal' 

' '  A  hotel  like  this,  Sir,'  pursued  Mr.  Doolittle,  '  affords  many  focUitiea  for  atndy- 
ing  the  curious  and  agreeable  phases  of  human  nature.  Nothing/  Sir,  la  bo  pleasant 
to  me  as,  after  my  daily  devotion  to  business,  (to  which  I  have  as  it  were  a  settled 
aversion,)  to  forget  the  miserable  toil  of  traffic,  and  recreate  my  foncy  by  looking  at 
folks  as  they  run  round  here.' 

' '  Business,  Sir,'  says  I,  '  must  be  business.  Dollars  are  dollars.' 
' '  The  almighty  dollar.  Sir,'  is  the  pest  and  bane  and  venom  of  the  ocmntry.  We 
are  becoming,  Sir,  a  parcel  of  dollar-hunters,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  I  obaenre  an 
increasing  tendency  among  us,  Sir,  to  regard  without  reprobation  trannetiona  which 
are  not  a  great  ways  off  from  regular  swindles.  Art,  Sir,  should  interest  nib  I  make 
a  point  of  going  every  day  into  Sherwood's,  merely  to  study  the  ezqniaite  painting 
behind  the  bar.  Nor  should  Literature  be  neglected.'  Here  Mr.  Doounru  flooriihad 
'  The  Life  of  Barnum,'  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

*  Nefonset  Peabodt  had  been  listening  to  all  this  with  a  look  of  ghastly  bewilder- 
ment.   At  last  he  broke : 

' '  I  say.  Mister  Doolittle,  I  rather  calculate  nSow  that  ySn  did  n^  Hear  tUs 
gentleman's  name.  Mace  Sloper,  Sir  I  Sho' —  why  yen  must  a'  known  the  Slomm 
of  Chippety  Whonk  ?  —  grand-son  of  old  Azabiah  Slofkr,  who  fit  at  Bnnkier-HllL 
He  an't  a  Yankee  by  birth  —  but  he 's  one  of  ««,  you  know.' 

' '  We- all, ^  replied  Mr.  Doolittle,  beginning  the  word  in  New-Yorker  and  ending 
it  in  Yankee,  *  I  should  kinder  calculate  that  I  did  know  old  Azasiab,  and  the  hull 
lot  on  'cm.  So  y cu  're  Mace  Sloper,  hay  ?  Tarnal  smart  brother  that  o'  yonm.  I 
lost  a  theaoueand  dollars  once  by  him.  It  was  just  abeaout  the  most  elegant  efaiflel 
I  ever  stud.  I  never  think  on  it,  Sir,  witliout  admiration.  Any  body,.  Sir,  who  can 
shave  as  dense  as  you  're  brother  Madison  shaves,  deserves  all  the  money  he  ean  git 
Wall,  he  du8 1     IIow  do  yeu  like  livin'  here  to  the  Astor,  Mr.  Slopir?' 

*  *  Pretty  well,*  said  I,  *  about  middling.' 

' '  1  like  it,'  pursued  Mr.  Doolittle,  '  because  it 's  a  Up-top  place  to  hon  «md  Jrwm, 
A  Southern  or  Western  man.  Sir,  when  he  goes  skewtin'  abeaout»  bnyin*  goods  In 
bissncss  heours,  keeps  his  eye-teeth  skinned.  But  up  to  the  hotel  ater  dinner  or 
supper-time,  he  feels  sorter  sociable-like,  and  can  be  hooked  as  eaay  aa  a  hoU-frog 
with  red  flannel    Half  the  time  yeu  need  n't  say  nothin'  to  him  aboat  good%  flsr  Us 
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head 's  fall  on  'em,  and  if  yea  only  lay  low,  he  '11  begin  on  yen.  There  are  men  here, 
Sir,  who  I  watch,  so  to  speak  —  wall,  asleep  and  awake  tea.  A  man,  Mr.  Slopir,  to 
be  in  business,  should  be  nothin'  hvt  a  business-man.  Tea  just  said  somethin',  Sir, 
which  did  yea  honor,  when  yeu  said,  *  Business  must  be  business,  and  dollars  a¥r 
dollars  I '  It  orter  be  written  in  letters  'cr  gold  (if  they  did  n't  cost  ten  much)  in 
every  youngpktnan's  store.  Talking  o'  business,  Mr.  Peabody,  what  do  y€u  think  of 
Yonkville  ? ' 

' '  Stocks'  sorter  goin'  to  rise,  I  calculate,'  replied  Nkponset.  '  Era  Stebbins  baa 
sold  'em  a  tarnation  lot  of  iron  at  half-price,  and  is  goin'  to  take  it  in  sheers.  ItH 
come  out  in  the  statement  and  make  a  rise.' 

*  *  Stebbinos  carn't  deliver,  or  course.' 

*  *  Wall  —  if  the  stock  rises  vtry  high,  perhaps  he  will.  Then,  Mr.  Deuuttlb,  tM 
hold  on.     If  it  do  n't  —  why,  we  sell.* 

*  Jest  what  my  daughter  Hopeful  sed  this  mornen.  She  come  deonn  to  the  store 
and  asked  me  to  buy  her  all  the  Yonkville  I  could  find  at  sixty.  *  Why,  Hope,'  says 
I,  *  what  on  airth  sets  yeu  to  buyin'  that  stock  ?  '  *  Never  yeu  mind,  father,  sez  she; 
*  it  *»  comifC  «/).'    Now  how  unden  the  sun  did  the  gal  find  that  all  ftout  ? ' 

*  *  Sho ! '  cried  Peabody,  *  daon't  yeu  zee  ?  Sol.  Stebbinos,  Epu's  cousin,  was  an 
old  beau  of  Hope's,  and  she  got  him  into  the  secretaryship  of  the  road.  Sol  writ  to 
her,  of  course.  Wal,  Mr.  Doolittle,  as  yeu  and  I  and  Eph  have  got  all  the  Yonk- 
ville we  can  kerry,  I  dao  n't  care  if  Miss  Hope  dooB  git  a  slice.  We  're  the  only 
Eastern  folks  in  it,  'less  Mr.  Sloper  '11  take  a  few  —  and  of  course  any  body  else  may 
be  stuck  and  be  darned  ! ' 

'  Hiram  Twine  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  go-ahead  yet  honest  Yankee.  Hirah 
had  travelled  the  world  over,  knew  every  body,  had  an  inkling  of  almost  every 
thing,  and  never  lost  sight  withal  of  the  main  chance,  Hiram  was  9<ime  on  horses, 
numeroMs  at  billiards,  immenee  at  ten-pins,  and  upward  of  considerable  among  the 
politicians.  I  know  that  when  I  say  that  Hiram  was  known  to  all,  and  beloved  by 
many  of  the  big-bugs  at  Washington,  my  assertion  as  to  his  honesty  will  be  looked 
upon  as  rather  shaky,  or  at  least  smoky — but  it  is  tme  nevertheless.  Perhaps  he 
set  off  the  evil  effect  of  his  political  associations  by  an  incredibly  extended  intimaey 
among  clergymen  of  moet  denominations  and  ladies  of  aU,  Unde  Ebbih  and  I  fol- 
lowed Hiram  one  fine  day  up  Broadway,  and  watched  him  as  he  bowed.  Snch  a 
mess  of  salutations  never  before  gpreeted  any  one  man,  unless  it  were  the  Governor, 
or  Clark  of  the  Emicksrbocker.    Among  the  nodders  were 

John  Van  Buren,  Gogswheel, 

The  Four-Cent  Man,  Tom  Hyer, 

Mrs.  Van  Huysensplash  and  daughters,  '  Gkorge,' 

Brother  Greelev  of  the  *  Tribune;  The  Lime-kiln  Man, 

Mrs.  Fitzsplendid  Buckhom,  Judge  Hardshell, 

St.  Leger  of  Cuba,  Boventbien  Van  Spuytentyfel  and  family, 

Rev.  Dr.  Eagles,  The  Original  Jacobs, 

The  Editor  of  the  Bunkum  Flagstaff,  Pnffer  Hopkins, 

Our  Cousin  Frederick,  Madame  ICiildeville, 

Col.  Cobweb,  Dr.  Francis, 

Sim  Draper,  Col.  Du  Solle, 

Our  Fanny,  Bancroft, 

Brown  of  Grace-Church,  Kate, 

Carl  Benson,  O'Connor, 

Baron  Spolasco,  N.  P.  Wiggles, 

Little  Jacofat^  Barton, 

Dan  Bixby,  Pat  Heam, 

George  Law-less,  Collins, 
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Ber.  H.  Ward  Speecher»  Cateb  Lyon  of  Lyonsdale, 

Miss  Van  Killem,  Grinnell, 

ReT.  RuAis  W.  Griswold,  t  Bishop , 

.Sappho  Basbleuy  Par  YeDve,  Esq.. 

Le  Grand  Smith,  Mrs.  Beauty  Belle  Ermine, 

La  Belle  Pirouette,  Count  Gurowski, 

J.  E.  Cooley,  Count  TschistosserdetschiJetachestnOBtakT, 

John  Wheeler,  Counsellor  Slashing. 

And  numerous  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  well  known  in  our  gay  metropolis. 

*  Hulam's  ostensible  occupation  or  profession  seemed  to  consist  in  taking  hold  of 
any  thing  that  turned  up,  though  he  did  n't  confine  himself  strictly  to  this  particu- 
lar line.  Mysterious  stock  operations  in  London,  lobbying  in  CTery  legislafiye  as- 
sembly in  the  country,  and  vast  gettings-up  of  corporations,  alternated  with  a  little 
cock-fighting,  a  Tcry  little  tiger-scratching,  and  not  a  little  loTe-making,  oconpied  a 
portion  of  his  time.  He  was  singularly  well  looked  upon  by  the  editorial  fraternity, 
having  been  at  divers  times  *  one  of  'cm '  himself,  and  always  having  a  quiet  hand 
in  the  game  somewhere  as  proprietor,  correspondent,  or  the  Lobd  knows  what. 
HuuM  delighted  in  '  little  dinners ;  *  and  at  these  assemblages  which  he  gave  about 
once  a  day  on  an  average  the  year  round,  you  seldom  failed  to  see  several  gentlemen 
whose  somewhat  disordered  hair,  pale  countenances,  and  noble,  intellectual  ezpres- 
uon  bore  witness  to  the  wearying  yet  elevating  influence  upon  the  system,  exerted 
by  the  '  sitting  up  late  for  the  mails.'     Great  institution,  those  mails  1 

'  I  shall  give  no  personal  delineation  of  Hikam,  for  the  chances  are,  reader,  ten  to 
one  that  if  you  've  ever  been  about  in,  the  least  yourself,  you  have  seen  him  and 
'  spoked  to  him.'  Hiram  is  getting  to  be  well  known  in  these  days ;  in  fiict,  there 
are  a  great  many  of  him  —  though  I  'm  sorry  to  say  that  all  are  not  equally  com- 
mendable. From  the  salmon-haunted  shores  of  California  to  the  seal-skinned  frozen 
wastes  of  Captain  Nat  Palmer^s  Land ;  from  the  Esquimauxy  track  of  Grinnell's  ex- 
ploring-boat  to  the  hide-and-homy  port  of  Valparaiso ;  from  London  to  Canton,  and 
from  here  to  Hades,  the  shrewd,  accomplished,  gentlemanly  Yankee  Hibam  is 
'  around.'  Once  in  a  while  a  stray  word  or  a  quaint  phrase  betrays  his  Northern 
birth ;  and  once  in  a  while,  too,  a  rayther  close  trade  indicates  a  somewhat  more 
than  average  perception  of  his  own  rights.' 

'  I  admire  as  much  of  the  upholstery  as  I  can  get  a  squint  at  Every  thing  is  ex- 
pensive and  bran-new,  including  the  antique  pictures  and  vasesi  Not  being  smart 
myself,  I  can't  criticise,  but  I  hear  a  man  who  ought  to  know,  say  something  about 
*  bad  taste.'  I  fancy  Widow  Twigoles  could  get  a  parlor  up  in  better  style  for  half 
the  money.  Hiram  comes  along  and  introduces  me  to  seven  young  men,  all  exactly 
alike,  three  clergymen  who  do  not  greatly  differ,  four  ladies  who  talk  in  the  same 
style  on  the  same  topics,  and  two  old  gentlemen  whom  I  mistake  for  one  another. 
I  get  delirious  with  the  clatter,  I  mistake  a  gambler  for  a  missionary,  ask  Mrs.  Tof- 
LOFTT  when  the  balloon 's  coming  down,  and  Iiave  thouglits  of  telling  a  Temperance 
editor  that  he  looks  as  solemncholly  as  if  punch  had  riz.  There  is  a  tremendoui 
sort  of  swing  in  the  crowd,  and  something  like  a  jolly  funeral  begins  to  travel  out 
of  doors.  I  wildly  capture  a  bit  of  muslin  with  a  girl  in  it,  and  join  the  ranks.  The 
girl  and  I  talk  with  ueck-and-neck  velocity.  There  is  another  awful  jam  in  the  ante- 
room ;  but  my  good  angel  places  me  near  a  table  full  of  'flush,'  lemonade,  wines, 
cakes,  coffee,  and  ice-water.  I  hand  the  muslin  with  the  girl  in  it  a  pint-mug  of 
lemonade,  ond  do  twice  as  much  for  myself  out  of  the  great  bowl  of  claret-punch. 
Respect  for  the  conveniences  of  society  alone  prevents  me  from  putting  ray  head  into 
it  like  a  horse,  and  draining  it  dry. 
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*  The  sapper  is  splendor  above  par  !  '  Great  chance  for  grab  1 '  Bays  a  yonih  at  mj 
left.  '  Muslin '  says  she  '11  take  a  faint  shade  of  terrapins.  Easier  said  than  done. 
Twenty-two  waiters  rushing  round  like  enraged  hornets.  Champagne  popping  al- 
ready. Crash — chip-bang  go  four  dozen  plates.  I  get  hold  of  the  ladle:  some 
body  gives  me  a  knock,  and  the  terrapin-eggs  and  soup  fly  up  to  the  ceiling  like  a 
fountain.  Try  it  again.  Awful  battle  for  a  fork  I  Grand  display  of  ice-cream  aU 
over  my  pantaloons,  and  brilliant  effects  of  water-ice  in  my  hair  and  sleeves! 
Single  combat  for  a  biscuit,  each  forager  being  armed  with  a  '  split  spoon  I '  Carry 
off  the  booty  to  the  muslin.  Grand  tableau  of  the  victor-knight  bending  low  and 
presenting  the  spoils  (half-spoiled)  to  beauty  I 

'  Though  I  'm  not  particularly  bright  myself  in  the  matter  of  dandyism,  never  hav- 
ing been  able  to  bring  it  beyond  passing  pretty  well  in  most  crowds,  I  *ve  always 
taken  a  very  great  interest  in  those  old  and  young  fellows  who  have  a  natural  gift 
that  way.  To  be  a  dandy,  a  man  's  got  to  be  born  so.  Money  won't  make  one,  a 
tailor  can't  begin  to  make  one.  A  real  dresser  —  a  fellow  who  contrives  to  give  yon 
the  idea  that  his  genius  is  all  over  him  outside,  must  have  outside  genius;  and 
genius,  whether  it  strikes  out  or  in,  is  natural,  and  can't  be  come  by.  The 
dandies,  in  my  opinion,  are  a  greatly  abused  and  slandered  race.  I  say  so  be- 
cause I  've  seen  lots  of  men  with  all  sorts  of  inside  genius  —  great  financiers,  great 
editors,  great  orators,  and  great  preachers  —  who  tried  all  their  lives  long  to  be 
dandies,  and  could  n't  begin  to  do  it  By  a  dandy,  I  do  n't  mean  a  man  who  dresses 
in  extravagant  style,  but  rather  one  who  takes  you  down  by  the  general  impressive* 
ness  of  his  outside  arrangements.  There  is  one  of  that  sort  whom  I  see  every  day 
about  town,  and  sometimes  at  our  hotel-table.  He  wears  an  old  coat  as  often  as  a 
new  one — sometimes  he  has  on  patched  boots  —  sometimes  a  hat  that  used  to  be 
new.  But  put  him  in  any  crowd  you  choose,  some  how  or  other  you  'd  always  pick 
him  out  as  holding  four  aces  and  a  king,  as  far  as  rig  and  style  go.  He 's  one  of  the 
dandies  for  whom  I  have  a  respect. 

'  About  once  in  fifteen  years  a  new  sort  oi  dandy  turns  up,  just  as  in  about  the 
same  time  people  pretty  generally  get  a  new  kind  of  furniture,  and  begin  to  bnild 
new  sorts  of  churches.  From  where  I  sit  at  table  I  can  see  a  splendid  specimen  of 
what  was  rather  the  correct  thing  about  twenty  yean  ago — a  man  who  looks  as  if 
he  might  have  been  immense  in  the  days  of  the  old  annuals.  His  hair  is  very  thick 
and  shovelled  up  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  rolled  off  at  the  sides^  as  if  his  noddle 
was  a  barrel  full  of  shavings  for  kindling,  and  he  had  got  good  measure.  When  he 
was  a  fashionable,  young  people  had  n't  got  over  pirate  notions  of  beauty,  and  the 
girls  used  to  tell  him  he  looked  considerable  like  a  corsair.  He  wears  a  high  stoek, 
and  looks  queer.  His  friends  that  used  to  be,  have  settled  down  or  died,  some  of 
them  look  like  other  folks,  and  some  have  dropped  into  the  new  foshions.  But  he 
stands  out  for  the  old  style,  and  there  are  still  three  or  four  married  ladies  i^at> 
who  won't  give  up  the  notion  that  he 's  a  very  stylish  young  man.  It  always  makes 
Mack  Slopes  a  little  blue  or  a  little  old-times-y  to  look  at  him,  for  Macs  can  remem- 
ber that  when  he  was  a  young  shaver,  and  jast  suffering  from  hU  first  attacks  of 
calico-fever,  he  used  to  think  that  if  he  could  only  look  as  that  man  used  to  look, 
he  'd  consider  himself  as  provided  for.  Well !  —  I  wonder  who  Widow  Twigolis 
would  call  the  finest-look O  Lord  1 ' 

'  If  we  take  it  first  and  last  all  through  life,  it 's  really  amazing  what  a  rait  of 
people  we  *ve  heard  and  never  seen.    EspedaUy  in  hotels. 

'  It  has  been  Hack  Slopbb's  luck  to  be  rery  fireqnently  qiuurtered  in  rooms  with 
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nothing  but  a  door  betwixt  his  room  and  his  neighbor's ;  and  whenever  this  hap- 
pened he  has  been  pretty  generally  abont  as  certain  to  hear,  willing  or  unwilling, 
considerable  that  was  n't  spoken  to  him.  Particularly  when  g^rls  were  in  the  next 
room  I  Not  ^ving  myself  credit  for  any  especial  'cnteneas,  I  can't  brag  of  ever  hav- 
ing got  up  any  wise  theory  on  the  subject ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  queerest, 
wildest,  and  most  amazing  speeches  I  ever  heard  in  all  my  life  from  mortal  lips,  al- 
ways came  from  people  I  could  n't  see  Moreover — and  every  body  11  agree  with 
me  if  he  '11  rake  out  his  own  experience  a  little  — I  maintain  that  no  two  people  can 
talk  in  the  dark  to  one  another  as  they  do  in  the  light.  Report  such  a  talk,  and 
read  it  to  them,  and  they  '11  as  soon  believe  that  they  've  been  talking  Injun. 
That 's  80 1 

*  Which  reminds  Macs  Slopke  of  a  talk  he  once  heard  in  a  New-Jersey  hotel  I 
had  quietly  smoked  myself  into  a  regular  nap  such  as  the  good  alone  enjoy,  when  I 
was  awoke  by  hearing  some  body  enter  the  next  room.  Apparently  he  woke  some 
body  else  up  too,  who  was  sleeping  there  in  advance  of  him. 

' '  Hullo  thar? '  says  the  man  a-bed. 

' '  Hnl-lo  and  behold  I '  answered  the  one  entering. 

' '  Wait  for  your  welcome  afore  you  come  in,'  said  No.  L 

'  *  In-comes  are  always  welcome,'  answered  No.  II.  '  The  mixologist  of  tipulars 
directorized  me  to  apartment  XC,  which,  being  exceedingly  weary,  I  did  oncandel- 
ized.    Yet  if  you  desire  illuminosity * 

'  *  Stranger  I '  cried  No.  L :  '  hold  thar  I  do  n't  light  a  match,  for  the  love  of  God  I 
I  know  adzackly  what  you  look  like  without  goin'  furder.  You  're  five  feet  'leven 
inches  high,  got  gray  eyes  and  a  coon-colored  vest,  short-cropped  ha'r  and  a  loose 
over-coat,  nose  like  a  razor-handle,  and  scar  over  your  left  eye.   That 's  the  stripe  I  * 

' '  How  do  you  cognovit  that  ? '  was  the  amazed  reply. 

' '  Cog  — i  thunder  I '  was  the  response.  '  How  do  I  know  how  you  look  ? 
Why,  who  the  d  —  1  ever  heard  of  a  man's  coming  to  bed  in  the  dark,  and  calling  a 
bar-keeper  a  mixologist  of  tipicular  fixins,  unless  he  had  gray  eyes,  razor-handled 
nose,  short  ha'r,  an'  a  coon-colored  vest  ?  Do  n't  light  a  match,  stranger,  on  my 
account  Drummon'  lights  would  be  darkness  on  your  face  arter  such  a  blaze  of 
language  as  that  '  Illuminosity '  and  '  cognovit  I '  That  shows  you  Ve  got  a  ea'pet- 
bag  in  your  hand  and  a  whiskey-bottle  in  it    Sho  I  * 

*  There  was  a  sound  like  the  pop  of  a  cork,  and  a  clear  case  of  drinking  to  better 
acquaintanceship  going  on  as  I  fell  to  sleep.    We  hear  queer  things  in  the  dark. 

That  Western  man  rather  knocks  me  whenever  I  think  of  him.' 

•        •        •        * 

Mr.  Francis  Copcutt,  a  frequent  contributor  in  past  years  to  the  Knicker- 
bocker, deserves  honorable  mention  in  these  pages ;  and  we  are  the  more  happy 
to  mention  his  name  in  this  connection  at  this  time,  that  he  is  about  presenting 
to  the  public  an  exceedingly  handsome  volume  from  the  press  of  Rollo,  entitled 
^Leaves  from  a  Bachelof's  Book  of  Life,*  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  com- 
munications which  have  appeared  from  his  pen  in  this  Magazine.  Now,  of  this 
forthcoming  book  we  have  frankly  spoken,  *  as  below,'  in  the  publisher's  circu- 
lar ;  and  with  that,  and  a  justificatory  quotation  mentioned,  as  annexed,  by  the 
Boston  Post,  we  bring  to  a  close  this  present  chapter  of  the  Historical  Narrative : 

'  Dear  Sir  :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  work  which  we  have  in  press,  entitled, 
'  Leaves  from  a  Bachelor's  Book  of  Life,'  and  to  be  published  early  in  May. 
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*  The  *Boiton  Ibttf'  high  authority  in  such  matters,  speaking  of  one  of  the  *  Leaves,' 
says :  '  It  is  a  very  beautiful  sketch ;  a  man  who  writes  as  he  does,  may  write  in  his  own 
name.  The  composition  in  question  describes  the  sickness  and  death  of  little  *  Lottie/ 
and  we  speak  adrisedly  in  saying,  that  it  is  as  plainly  stamped  with  the  mark  of  genius 
as  if  it  had  been  three  duodecimo  volumes  long.  We  have  not  met  with  any  thing  so  good 
this  many  a  day.  It  is  simple,  unafiected,  and  unexaggerated.  It  is  the  thing.  If  the 
author  can  produce  more  of  the  same  sort,  he  will  be  a  leader  in  our  literature.  It  is  a 
perfect  gem  of  its  kind.  We  have  seldom  read  a  short  production  by  any  one,  in  which 
the  'just  enough'  was  more  delicately  told.' 

'  And  the  well-known  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker,  in  whose  Magazine  so  many  authoni 

of  note  and  fame  have  made  their  first  flights  towards  the  goal  they  have  reached,  writes 

to  the  author,  as  follows : 

^KnickerbocJhm'  Sanctum^  April  18, 1860. 

'  *  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  carefully  and  thoughtfully  examined  your  '  Leaves  from  a  Bache- 
lor's Book  of  Life,'  about  the  propriety  of  publishing  which,  as  of  the  possible  profit,  yon 
have  asked  my  opinion. 

' '  Frankly  and  cordially,  I  say  then,  my  old  friend,  publish  the  book  by  all  means. 

' '  If  the  first  step  towards  success  be  merit,  you  have  secured  the  ditl&cvlt premier  jMU 
quicotUe. 

*  *  During  the  past  twenty-five  years,  I  have  been  almost  continually  placed  in  judgment 
over  MS.  anxious  to  obtain  the  immortality  of  type,  but  I  have  seldom  seen  one  where  the 
elements  of  success  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  clear  and  decided.  While  there  are  variety, 
humor,  and  breadth  of  experience  enough  to  satisfy  the  craving,  or  even  morbid  appetite, 
there  is  a  depth  of  pathos  which  will  reach  the  hearts  of  all ;  but  no  sentence  which  can- 
not be  taken  to  the  fire-side,  and  read  to  sister,  wife,  or  sweet-heart.  Indeed,  a  few  of  the 
'  Leaves,'  which  have  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker,  have  received  such  hearty  com- 
mendations from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  —  and  women  —  that  its  success,  in  my 
mind,  is  a  foregone  oonclusion.  Tours,  very  truly, 

*  L.  Gatlobd  Glark.^ 

The  passage  which  ensues  requires  no  comment  at  our  hands.  Eyery  reader 
who  possesses  that  noble  entrail  called  a  Tieart^  will  appreciate  it : 

'  Whsn  she  came  to  herself^  she  was  on  her  bed,  and  Dr.  Abmour  standing  by  her. 
Recollection  returned,  and  she  said,  with  an  onnatoral  calmness  which  startled 
him: 

'  *  Doctor,  is  my  child  dead  ?  * 

' '  Not  yet    But  do  not  rise,  Madam :  you  are  too  weak.' 

'  Mrs.  Mat  looked  at  him  with  a  surprised  look ;  then  rose  and  went  to  her  child's 
bed-side.  Lottie  knew  her  mother ;  and  when  Mrs.  Mat  took  her  hand,  she  felt  it 
pulled  slightly,  and  bent  down  her  head  until  her  lips  touched  those  of  her  child, 
and  she  felt  them  moye  a  little  to  kiss  her:  then  she  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not; 
and  the  mother  stood  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  glazed  eyes,  in  which  were  no 
tears,  for  she  could  not  weep.  Oh !  how  she  wanted  to  weep,  but  could  not,  and 
her  eyes  burned  her  as  she  gazed  at  the  dying  girl ! 

'  The  doctors  stood  round  her  in  silence,  for  they  knew  that  she  was  dying ;  the 
mother  bent  over  her  in  silence,  for  she  felt  that  she  was  dying ;  and  the  child  gapped, 
and  gasped,  and  a  slight  gnrgle  was  heard  in  her  throat,  and  she  lifted  her  head 
suddenly,  and  said,  with  a  faint  voice,  'Mother I'  and  fell  back  on  the  pillow, 
quite  dead. 

'  *  God  of  mercy,  help  me  to  bear  this! '  sidd  Mrs.  Mat.  '  Almightt  Father,  help 
me  to  bear  this  I '  and  ^e  fell  on  her  knees  and  elasped  her  hands  in  agony. 
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*  TnE  doctors  slowly  and  silently  left  the  room,  and  went  down-stairi^  and  they 
stepped  into  the  parlor  to  have  a  chat  before  they  separated. 

'Mrs.  May  started  suddenly  from  her  kneeling  position,  and  looked  eamCfUy  at 
her  child,  the  last  hope  of  her  heart,  the  last  link  that  bound  her  to  the  eftiih;  and 
she  hurriedly  felt  her  feet,  hands,  heart,  and  put  her  ear  down  to  the  stiU,  aileiit  lipi^ 
then  glided  swiftly  and  noiselessly  down  stairs  to  the  back-parlor,  where  the  foldhig- 
doors  were  ajar. 

* ' .  .  .  Lower  down ;  the  breathing  showed  that.  I  was  efraid  we  were  to  be 
kept  np  all  night.' 

* '  I  tliink  you  gave  her  too  much  calomel,  Maso5.' 

' '  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit :  she  should  have  had  more  yesterday,  instead  of  your 
arsenic' 

*  *  Well,  well.     Curious  case.* 

*  '  Very.' 

' '  Gentlemen/  said  the  old  gray-headed  Dr.  Auioub,  who  had  wept  at  the  death- 
bed, and  had  not  Bpoken  before  ;  '  gentlemen,  it  is  unprofessional  for  me  to  say  so, 
and  late  in  life  to  acknowledge  it,  but  this  is  all  wrong  somewhere.  The  child 
should  not  have  died,  and  I  must .     .    .     ' 

'  Mrs.  May  had  been  checked  by  the  tone  of  indifference,  almost  of  levity,  of  the 
first  speakers;  now  she  threw  open  the  doors,  and  stood  there,  drawn  to  her  foil 
height,  and  with  her  earnest  eyes  dilating,  with  a  look  that  made  them  shriak  at  if 
they  had  seen  a  spectre :  but  she  only  said : 

' '  Heaven  help  ye,  gentlemen,  in  your  extreme  need.  Dr.  Aiifoim,  Ibr  Goi/t 
sake,  come  back  and  tell  me  if  the  child  is  dead  I  * 

*  They  returned,  but  the  corpse  was  growing  cold.    Mrs.  Mat  ela^Md  her  hand 
round  its  neck,  bent  her  head  over  its  face,  tear  after  tear  rolled  down  her  eheeki^ 
and  there  she  sat  through  the  long  night,  clinging  to  the  garment  that  had  held  her 
Lottie.  .... 

'  Mrs.  May  sat  by  tho  little  coffin  that  contained  her  child's  form.  She  had  grown 
much  older  in  the  two  long,  weary,  solemn  days  that  Loms  had  been  dead.  She 
could  look  at  the  death-sleep,  and  the  little  hands  crossed  on  the  boeonif  and  the 
closed  lids  over  those  dark,  expressive  eyes,  and  place  fresh  roses^  and  geraniiimi^ 
and  heliotrope  about  the  calm,  life-liko  corpse,  without  weeping  now;  bnt  there 
a  deep,  fixed,  almost  stern  expression  of  grief  on  her  pale,  clasaie  fkce,  whieh 
to  ask  no  sympathy,  and  was  feeding  on  the  springs  of  her  own  Ufe.  She  could  not 
pray  yet.  Often  had  she  fallen  on  her  knees  since  the  little  one's  last  fkint  eiy  of 
'  Mother ! '  but  no  utterance  followed,  for  her  heart  only  asked  in  ag^ny,  why  Hi 
had  taken  away  her  Lottie  ?  And  thoughts  high  and  deep  passed  throogh  her 
mind,  of  time  and  space,  and  heaven  and  immortality,  until  imagination  had 
wandered  and  lost  itself  in  the  dim  confines  which  separate  thought  from  the  im- 
penetrable mysteries  which  surround  us,  until  all  consciousness  of  time  and  space  in 
her  present  life  was  lost ;  and  then  the  question  would  recur,  did  Ha  take  her 
away,  or  was  she  sent,  uncalled  from  the  earth,  by  unholy  errors,  by  poisooiiig 
drugs ;  and  she  shrank  from  the  question  shuddering. 

*         *         *         *        . 

'  Carriage  after  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  rooms  were  filled  with  friends  and 

acquaintances  of  the  mourner  and  the  mourned,  and  a  solemn-looking  man  opened 
the  Bible,  and  read :  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  nnto  Me,  and  fisihid  them  mC^ 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ! '    Then  he  said  many  beavtUU  tUags 
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the  child,  which  he  had  known  from  its  birth ;  bat  Mrs.  Mat  could  not  listen,  and, 
sobbing  oat  her  angaish,  left  the  room,  for  loAy  had  Hi  taken  away  her  Lomst 
After  the  ceremony  was  over,  she  returned,  and  stood  by  the  coffin,  and  looked  at 
4ier  child  for  the  last  time.  She  thought  of  all  her  grace  and  repose,  even  among 
her  little  play-mates,  and  all  her  arch  and  winning  ways,  and  hot  tears  fell  on  the 
cold  form.  Then  they  closed  the  coffin,  and  placed  it  in  the  carriage  with  Mrs.  May 
alone ;  she  would  have  it  so.  They  drove  slowly  down  Broadway,  and  Mrs.  Mat 
was  startled  by  the  noise  of  carts  and  omnibuses.  It  seemed  strange  that  they 
drove  on  so  furiously  while  Lottie  was  carried  by ;  and  crowds  of  people  lined  the 
streets,  all  gay  and  unheeding.  Mrs.  May  drew  down  the  curtains,  and  hid  them 
from  her  sight.  They  passed  over  the  South  Ferry,  and  so  on  to  Greenwood ;  and 
between  the  beautiful  sculptures  and  white  monuments  (standing  over  buried  hopes^ 
like  the  rainbow  over  the  abyss  of  the  cataract,  or  the  fair  face  over  a  crushed 
heart,)  until  they  came  to  Lottie's  grave.  It  was  a  sweet  spot,  on  the  southern  side 
of  a  gentle  rise  that  overlooked  the  Bay  and  Narrows,  and  caught  the  first  smile  of 
Day,  as  he  rose  from  the  horizon  and  bathed  himself  in  light ;  and  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  rested  on  its  bosom,  while  the  twilight  lingered  there  when  darkness  had 
hidden  all  below.  Lottie  had  'often  played  on  it,  and  told  her  mother  which  was 
her  corner.  Poor  child  1  she  little  thought  how  soon  she  would  take  possession ; 
indeed,  she  always  said  it  with  as  happy  a  smile  as  if  she  had  been  immortal,  and 
would  never  need  an  earthly  resting-place, 

'  Mra  May  remained  in  the  carriage ;  and  when  they  took  the  coffin  toward  the 
grave,  there  was  again  that  fixed  and  glassy  look,  those  tearless  eyes.  How  she 
longed  to  keep  even  the  corpse  forever  near  her  I 

'  They  lowered  the  little  coffin  into  the  grave,  and,  as  the  earth  fell  on  the  lid, 
said,  *  Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes  I '  and  a  little  mound  marked  the  place  where, 
down,  down  in  the  earth,  the  fair-haired  girl  awaited  the  final  reckoning. 

'  They  came  to  Mrs.  May  as  they  passed  out,  but  she  waved  them  away,  and  one 
after  another  left,  until  she  was  quite  alone:  Then  she  descended  from  the  carriage, 
and  went  to  the  grave ;  and  the  servant  brought  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  wept  as 
he  retired,  for  they  all  loved  Loms;  and  Mrs.  Mat  bent  Over  the  grave,  and 
scattered  flowers  about  it,  she  felt  so  wholly  desolate,  now  that  they  had  taken 
away  the  last  link,  the  body  of  her  poor  child.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  night 
came  on,  as  she  knelt  there.  Tree  and  leaf  and  insect,  all  were  hushed  as  still  as  the 
grave  beneath  her ;  and  she  looked  up  to  the  heavens,  and  saw  the  stars,  like  tapers 
on  the  pall  of  darkness  which  shrouded  her,  and  she  gazed  and  gazed,  and  her  heart 
longed  for  a  revelation  of  her  child's  fate  and  her  own  in  that  mysterious  sphere, 
and  her  heart  was  softened  as  she  gazed.  Then  she  bent  over  the  grave  again,  and 
took  a  little  flower  and  put  it  in  her  bosom,  and  thought  of  her  child  and  its  last 
faint  '  Mother  I  *  and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  her  bursting  heart  found  vent^ 
and  she  wept,  oh  I  how  long  and  passionately,  as  if  existence  itself  were  welling 
from  her  eyelids  I  Then  she  looked  up  again,  and  the  sky  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
darkness ;  and  ^he  stars  dilated,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  heavens  with  glory ;  and  her 
spirit  became  more  rapt  and  exalted,  as  if  spiritual  influences  were  about  her  with 
which  she  could  commune ;  and  her  lips  were  opened  at  last.  She  prayed  long  and 
earnestly  to  the  Father  who  had  taken  her  idol.  She  felt  now  too  truly  that  it  had 
been  an  idol,  and  she  blessed  His  holy  name,  and  knew  wAy  Hb  had  taken  her 
Lottie.  Her  mind  became  more  exalted ;  a  transcendent  exaltation  took  possessioii 
of  her  soul,  and  it  seemed  to  expand  snper-sensoally,  until  it  lost  sight  of  earth  and 
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its  earthly  tenement,  and  rose  to  the  feeling,  the  ewMcumnun  of  ike  Jjkwuhtk,  She 
seemed  to  have  a  dual  existence,  a  being  separate  from  her  being;  andjooked  down 
on  herself,  as  she  knelt  at  the  grave,  with  an  infinite  pUy,  (Whether  under  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the  '  inspiration  of  heaven,'  or  the  native  powera  of  her  aonl  drawn 
from  their  slumbers  by  surrounding  circumstances,  who  shall  tell  T)  And  her  wyal 
expanded  in  its  exaltation,  until  she  felt  herself  a  link  between  the  Foumixir  or 
HoLiNxss  and  the  Great  Soul  of  Humanity  ;  and  while  a  feeling  of  deep  lore  and 
pity  for  mankind  took  possession  of  her  soul,  their  errors  and  wf  akncwif  ■  nhmnlr  into 
the  back-ground ;  even  her  own  sorrows  became  yague,  undefined,  dlrtant^  ftlmoit 
little. 

<  This  consciousness,  this  exaltation,  youchsafed  to  the  best  of  na  lo  mrelyy  from  the 
low  or  grovelling  forever  barred,  may  come  sometimes  perhaps  to  n  mother  at  the 
birth  of  her  first-born,  oftener  at  its  death.  A  revelation  to  great  minds  at  the 
moment  of  their  best  conceptions ;  to  others,  at  the  moment  of  death,  or  when 
death  suddenly  becomes  imminent  and  near,  and  fear  does  not  paimlyxe  the  fOoL 
Sometimes  it  comes  with  the  fervid  devotion  of  the  worshipper,  filled  with  n  holy 
and  living  faith ;  seldom,  if  ever,  in  mere  religious  ecstasy ;  this,  the  flneh  of  the 
torch,  soon  out  and  lost ;  that,  like  the  June  sunshine,  lighting  all  things,  and  draw- 
ing  them  from  the  earth  to  warmth  and  life.  But  it  comes  to  none  without  leeyiog 
him  better,  wiser,  stronger  to  endure  and  bear,  and  with  deeper  aympathies  for  the 
sufferings  and  errors  of  bis  kind. 

'  Mrs.  May  knelt  there,  wrapped  in  her  new  existence,  hour  after  honr,  for  into  the 
night,  until  her  servants  were  alarmed,  and  they  came  and  aecoeted  her ;  but  die 
answered  them  calmly,  and  left  the  grave  with  a  blessed  peaee  in  her  heart ;  and 
they  drove  over  the  lonely  road,  and  through  the  quiet  and  deserted  atreeta^  toward 
her  desolate  home,  a  sad,  but  a  wiser,  a  better  being ;  for  her  flonl  had  known  the 
divine  depth,  her  heart  had  become  the  mnetuary  of  sorrow.  €k>D  liad  taken  away 
her  loved  ones  for  a  time,  but  He  had  given  Hm  own  loye  in  their  plaee,  and  die 
wept  no  more,* 


The  AurnoRsnip  of  *  A  Year  in  Heaven.' —  Our  thanks  are  doe,  and  are 

hereby  tendered  to  the  kindly  author  of  the  following  note : 

*MtwburjfpoH,  Mam.f  AprU  SS»  18M. 

'  Sir  :  In  your  '  £ditor*s  Table  *  of  the  April  Knickebbookeb,  yon  aak  who  b  tiia 
author  of  the  beautiful  lines  *  A  Year  in  Heaven  ?  * 

*  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  of  Boston,  wrote  them.    Yon  will  find  them  in  a  - 
volume  which  he  published  one  or  two  yean  ago  —  a  memory  of  hla  danglitcr. 
The  book  is  entitled  '  Catherine,'  and  is  one  of  the  most  foultleasly  heantifid  poems 
which  a  father's  love  ever  wept  over  the  grave  of  his  child. 

*  I  remain.  Sir, 

*  Yours  respectfully,  a  KL 


The  best  evidence  of  the  justice  of  this  encomium  is,  that  the  lines  alluded  to^ 
have  already  been  widely  copied  from  the  Knickebbockxr  in  the  nligioiis  and 
secular  journals  of  the  day. 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  Wo  cannot  permit  the  eloquent 
JEuUgy  of  William  Oullen  Bryant  upon  the  late  Washington  Irting^  deliyered 
before  the  Historical  Society  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  to  pass  without  fiurther 
comment  than  the  few  brief  remarks  to  which  we  were  confined  in  our  last  num- 
ber. We  haye  read  it  many  times ;  and  each  perusal  of  it  has  but  confirmed 
our  admiration  of  its  completeness  as  a  running  biographical  sketch,  and  its 
great  beauty  and  eloquence  as  a  composition.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Putnam,  in  his  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Irvino's  writings,  is  to  preface 
them  all  with  this  comprehensive  and  admirable  address.  The  main  biographi- 
cal facts  here  set  forth,  have  already  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker  ;  but  we 
cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  preserve  in  these  pages  the  two  passages  which 
open  and  close  this  calm  yet  warm  and  glowing  eulogy :  *  We  have  come  to- 
gether, my  friends,^  said  Mr.  Bryant,  (addressing  such  an  audience  as  had  never 
,  before  assembled  in  the  vast  Academy  of  Music,)  ^  on  the  birth-day  of  an  illus- 
trious citizen  of  our  republic ;  but  so  recent  is  his  departure  firom  among  us, 
that  our  assembling  is  rather  an  expression  of  sorrow  for  his  death  than  of  con- 
gratulation that  such  a  man  was  bom  into  the  world.  His  admirable  writings, 
the  beautiful  products  of  his  peculiar  genius,  remain  to  be  the  eigoyment  of  the 
present  and  future  generations ;  we  keep  the  recollection  of  his  amiable  and 
blameless  life  and  his  kindly  manner,  and  for  these  we  give  thanks ;  but  the 
thought  will  force  itself  upon  us  that  the  light  of  his  friendly  eye  is  quenched ; 
that  we  must  hear  no  more  his  beloved  voice,  nor  take  his  welcome  hand.  It 
is  as  if  some  genial  year  had  just  closed  and  left  us  in  frost  and  gloom :  its  flow- 
ery spring,  its  leafy  summer,  its  plenteous  autumn,  flown,  never  to  return.  Its 
gifts  are  strewn  around  us ;  its  harvests  are  in  our  gamers ;  but  its  season  of 
bloom  and  warmth  and  fhiitfulness  is  past  We  look  arouHd  us  and  see  that  the 
sunshine  which  filled  the  golden  ear  and  tinged  the  reddening  apple  brightens 
the  earth  no  more.'  The  following  tribute  of  one  noble  genius  to  another  is  not 
less  characteristic  than  it  is  just  and  truthful :  '  Irvino^s  style  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  in  the  whole  range  of  our  literature.  It  is  transparent  as  the  light, 
sweetly  modulated,  unaffected,  the  native  expression  of  a  fertile  fancy,  a  benig- 
nant temper,  and  a  mind  which,  delighting  in  the  noble  and  the  beautiful,  turned 
involuntarily  away  from  their  opposites.  His  peculiar  humor  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  offspring  of  this  constitution  of  his  mind.  This  fiinciful  playing 
with  common  things  is  never  coarse,  never  tainted  with  grossness,  and  always  in 
harmony  with  our  better  sympathies.  It  not  only  tinged  his  writings,  but  over- 
flowed in  his  delightful  conversation.'  Speaking  of  Mr.  Irvino^s  connection  with 
this  Magazine,  Mr.  Bryant  says : 

'  Several  papers  were  written  by  Irviko  In  1889,  and  the  following  year,  for  the 
Knickerbocker,  a  monthly  periodical  conducted  by  his  friend,  Lewis  Gatlord  Clark, 
all  of  them  such  as  be  only  could  write.  They  were  afterwards  collected  into  a 
volume  entitled  ' Wolfert*9 Roost*  from  the  andent  name  of  that beautiAil  residence 
of  his  on  the  banks  of  the  Hadson,  in  which  they  were  mostly  written.    They 
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were,  perhaps,  read  with  more  interest  in  the  Yolume  than  in  the  Magazine,  joat  as 
some  paintings  of  the  highest  merit  are  seen  with  more  pleasure  in  the  pidnter^a 
room  than  on  the  walls  of  an  exhibition.' 

This  last  is  a  felicitous  simile :  for  in  the  same  Knickerbocker  gaUeiy,  where 
hung  the  exquisite  paintings  of  Irving,  there  hung  also  the  ehefd^  muvre$  of 
other  eminent  masters,  Q  old  masters,*  some  of  them,  now,  we  aro  sorry  to  say,) 
to  divide  the  public  admiration.  Irving,  Brtant,  Halleck,  Longfellow,  were 
side  by  side  in  the  same  '  apartment  *  or  department  of  the  Magazine.  The  sab- 
joined  is  the  impressive  peroration  of  Mr.  Bryant,  to  which  we  have  adverted : 

'  I  HAVE  thus  set  before  you,  my  friends,  with  such  measure  of  ability  as  I  poeaoaa^ 
a  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life  and  genius  of  Washinoton  Irvino.  Other 
hands  will  yet  give  the  world  a  bolder,  a  more  vivid  and  exact,  a  more  distinctive 
portraiture.  In  the  mean  time,  when  I  consider  for  how  many  years  he  stood  before 
the  world  as  an  author  with  a  still  increasing  fame  —  half  a  century  in  this  moat 
changeful  of  centuries  —  I  cannot  hesitate  to  predict  for  him  a  deathless  renown. 
Since  he  began  to  write  empires  have  risen  and  passed  away ;  mighty  captains  have 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  performed  their  part,  and  been  called  to  theSr  * 
account ;  wars  have  been  fought  and  ended,  which  have  changed  the  destiniea  of 
the  human  race.  New  arts  have  been  invented  and  adopted,  and  have  pushed  the 
old  out  of  use ;  the  household  economy  of  half  mankind  has  undergone  a  rerolii- 
tion.  Science  has  learned  a  new  dialect  and  forgotten  the  old ;  the  chemist  of  1809 
would  be  a  vain  babbler  among  his  brethren  of  the  present  day,  and  would  in  torn 
become  bewildered  in  the  attempt  to  understand  them.  Nation  utters  speech  to  dh- 
tion  in  words  that  pass  from  realm  to  realm  with  the  speed  of  light  Distant  coun- 
tries have  been  made  neighbors ;  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  become  a  narrow  frith,  and 
the  Old  World  and  the  New  shake  hands  across  it ;  the  East  and  the  West  look  in 
at  each  other's  windows.  The  new  inventions  bring  new  calamities,  and  men  per- 
ish in  crowds  by  the  recoil  of  their  own  devices.  War  has  learned  more  frightful 
modes  of  havoc,  and  armed  himself  with  deadlier  weapons ;  armies  are  borne  to  the 
battle-field  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  daslied  against  each  other  and  destroyed 
with  infinite  bloodshed.  We  grow  giddy  with  these  rapid  and  ceaseless  mutations ; 
the  earth  seems  to  reel  under  our  feet,  and  we  turn  to  those  who  write  like  Irvino 
for  some  assurance  that  we  are  still  in  the  same  world  into  which  we  were  bom  ; 
we  read,  and  are  quieted  and  consoled.  In  his  pages  we  see  that  the  language  of 
the  heart  never  becomes  obsolete ;  that  Truth  and  Good  and  Beauty,  the  oflRspring 
of  God,  are  not  subject  to  the  changes  which  beset  the  inventions  of  men.  We  be- 
come satisfied  that  he  whose  works  were  the  delight  of  our  fathers,  and  are  still 
ours,  will  be  read  with  the  same  pleasure  by  those  who  come  after  ns. 

'  If  it  were  becoming,  at  this  time  and  in  this  assembly,  to  address  our  departed 
friend  as  if  in  his  immediate  presence,  I  would  say :  '  Farewell,  thou  who  hast  en- 
tered into  the  rest  prepared,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  for  serene  and  gen- 
tle spirits  like  thine.  Farewell,  happy  in  thy  life,  happy  in  thy  death,  happier  in 
the  reward  to  which  that  death  was  the  assured  passage ;  fortunate  in  attracting  the 
admiration  of  the  world  to  thy  beautiful  writings  ;  still  more  fortunate  in  having 
written  nothing  which  did  not  tend  to  promote  the  reign  of  magnanimous  forbear- 
ance and  generous  sympathies  among  thy  fellow-men.  The  brightness  of  that  en- 
during fame  which  thou  hast  won  on  earth  is  but  a  shadowy  symbol  of  that  glory 
to  which  thou  hast  been  admitted  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.    Thy  errand  upon 
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earth  was  an  errand  of  i>6aee  and  good- will  to  men,  and  thoa  art  now  in  a  region 
wliere  hatred  and  strife  never  enter,  and  where  the  harmonious  aotlTity  of  those 
who  inhabit  it  acknowledges  no  impalse  less  noble  or  lets  pure  than  that  of  loTe.' ' 

A  noble  tribatel  -  -  •  *John  Watebs"  ghost-story  of  ^The  Iron  FooU 
$Up^  and  the  apparition  anecdote  told  to  Coleridge  by  Washington  Allstor, 
seem  to  have  '  stirred  up  *  correspondents  *  to  a  degree.*  We  hare  reoeiTed,  from 
di£^ent  parts  of  the  country,  not  less  than  a  dozen  '  veritable '  ghost-stories  ht 
publication  in  tho  Knickerbocker.  We  select  a  few  passages  from  a  brief  com* 
munication  by  a  new  contributor,  entitled  ^Hallucinatums^^  which  haye  a  beai^ 
ing  upon  this  general  supernatural  theme.  The  writer,  in  his  opening,  says : 
*  We  may  philosophize  as  we  will  about  a  disordered  physical  Sjrstem  and  an  OTeiv 
wrought  &ncy ;  but  there  are  few  who  could  awake  suddenly  from  sleep,  and 
view  philosophically  a  tall  figure  standing  by  the  bed-side,  or  look  with  compos* 
ure,  even  in  broad  daylight,  on  the  form  of  a  long-dead  friend,  as  he  silently 
entered  the  door-way.  Indeed  we  cannot  find  an  age  or  nation  so  rude  or  unen* 
lightened,  but  it  possesses  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  a  love  for  the  mar- 
TeDou&  In  humble  communities,  where  imagination  is  not  enlightened  by 
science,  a  group  of  neighbors  will  often  gather  around  the  dim  fire-light  and  lis* 
ten  with  hushed  breathing,  to  some  recital  of  fearful  voices  heard  at  night;  of 
strange  lights  seen  glancing  over  dead  men^s  graves ;  of  apparitions  from  the 
other  world  appearing  to  warn  them  of  death  or  peril ;  and  the  story  is  received 
as  absolute  fact:  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  quaking  with  terror  lest  some  sudi 
mysterious  visitant  should  be  found  in  the  doleful  midnight  standing  by  theh 
pillow.  Every  fitfbl  gleam  of  the  embers  causes  a  start,  and  the  homeward 
journey  is  taken  with  breathless  haste.'  Our  correspondent  proceeds  to  ciift  the 
following  interesting  and  amusing  instances  of  'established  haUucination ': 

*  Or  late  years  mere  halla<dnation  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  tmirfttont 
with  reason ;  a  single  disease,  requiring  the  treatment  of  the  fkmily  ji^ysieiapy  aa 
much  as  brain-fever,  or  the  fracture  of  a  limb.  Many  great  minds  h%ve  beaa  mb- 
jeet  to  these  deluslonfl^  and  yet  no  one  snspeeted  them  of  inianity.  H  tlie  aind 
dwells  long  and  intensely  on  any  object,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  elpihe  that 
idea  in  a  visible  form.  Bur  Joniom  told  a  friend,  that  he  had  once  spent  a  whole 
night  watching  a  horde  of  Tartars,  Tnrks  and  Catholics  fighting  around  his  great 
arm-chair.  Though  the  impression  was  as  vivid  as  the  real  scene,  he  attribnted  it 
to  the  right  cause  —  an  over-heated  imagination.  Ouvxb  Obomwxll,  as  he  lay 
stretched  on  his  coach,  weary  and  sleepless,  beheld  a  gigantic  woman  draw  as{j}a 
the  curtains  and  proclaim  to  him  that  he  should  'be  the  greatest  man  in  England.' 
Doubtless  his  own  ambition  bade  the  phantom  welcome.  Pon,  when  suffering 
from  an  acute  disease^  onee  asked  his  physician '  What  that  arm  was  which  came 
out  of  the  wall  ? ' 

'  No  doubt  the  larger  share  of  the  phantoms  which  have  disturbed  mankind,  re- 
quired only  a  littie  investigation  to  make  them  out  as  harmless  as  *  the  cook^s  f^iost^' 
which  appeared  to  the  crew  of  a  home-bound  vessel,  once  in  the  early  twiUf^t  The 
second  mate  came  to  the  captain  in  great  terror,  telling  him  that  the  eook  who  was 
buried  in  the  sea  a  few  days  before,  was  walking  on  the  water  beliare  the  ihip,  and 
all  hands  were  on  deck  looking  at  him.  The  captain,  who  was  vexed  at  soeh  BqM^ 
stition,  replied: 'Well,  see  which  will  reaehlTeW^CMlefint.'  A  leeoad  eataeifc  ap- 
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peal  brongbt  him  on  deck,  however,  and  there,  Bvre  eooagh,  appeared  his  old  friend 
in  hU  costomary  dreas,  walking  along  with  the  same  rolling  gait  The  erew  were 
■o  terrified  they  eonld  do  nothing ;  eo  the  eaptain  was  obliged  to  tteer  the  ship  Mm- 
8el£  On  a  nearer  approach,  behold,  the  tpeetre  resolved  itself  into  a  floating  frag- 
ment from  the  top-mast  of  some  unfortunate  wreck.  But  for  this  solution,  a  verita- 
ble '  ghost-story '  would  have  been  circulated  for  generations  among  the  good  people 
of  New-Castle,  fally  corroborated  by  a  whole  ship's  company. 

'  Plixt  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  a  house  in  Athens  which  was  haunted  by  a 
spirit  loaded  with  chains.  The  philosopher,  Athenodobus,  resolved  to  lay  the 
spirit,  and  repaired  to  the  house  at  night-fall,  taking  his  light  and  wriling  tablets. 
At  the  dead  of  night  the  chained  man  appeared  and  moUoned  with  his  hands.  The 
philosopher  rose  and  followed  him  down  to  the  court-yard,  where  he  sank  into  the 
ground.  The  spot  was  marked,  and  the  magistrates  informed  next  day.  The  place 
was  examined,  and  the  bones  of  a  man  in  chains  were  found  buried  there.  They 
were  publicly  burned ;  after  which  the  spirit  seemed  very  well  satisfied,  as  it  eame 
no  more. 

'  Granting  the  story  to  be  true,  the  illusion  is  easily  enough  accounted  for.  The 
shape  assumed  was  the  precise  counterpart  of  the  one  existing  in  the  philosopher's 
mind,  and  for  which  he  had  widted  long  hours,  while  the  idea  of  the  man  buried  in 
the  court-yard  might  have  been  a  reminiscence  of  some  forgotten  tradition. 

'  Strange  hallucinations  are  often  met  with  by  the  physician,  while  the  patient  is 
perfectly  sane  and  calmly  analyzes  his  feelings,  and  takes  note  of  the  strange  ap- 
pearances. Many  are  fiimiliar  with  the  case  of  Nioolai,  a  distinguished  book-seller 
of  Berlin,  who  from  time  to  time  observed  people  walking  about  in  his  room, 
conversing  together  busily,  as  if  in  the  market.  He  grew  familiar  with  them  after 
a  time,  and  rather  enjoyed  their  society,  though  they  were  usually  the  shadows  of 
people  with  whom  he  was  not  very  familiar.  They  attended  him  in  the  street  as 
well  as  in  his  own  house,  and  were  easily  distinguished  from  real  people  by  a  some- 
what paler  color.  An  application  of  leeches  to  the  patient  proved  too  much  for  the 
constitution  of  the  phantoms,  and  they  gprew  fainter  and  fainter  until  at  last  they 
died  away. 

'  A  short  time  ago  an  interesting  case  of  illusion  occurred  to  the  well-known 
librarian  of  the  Astor  Library.  He  had  been  deeply  engaged  until  late  at  night  on 
a  catalogue  of  the  books  which  he  is  preparing.  On  going  to  a  distant  alcove  he 
beheld  a  mian  standing  before  the  books.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  thief^  he  changed  hi? 
position  to  get  a  view  of  his  face,  when  to  his  surprise  ,he  recognized  a  physician 
who  had  lived  in  the  vicinity,  but  who  was  buried  not  long  before.  Not  at  all 
alarmed,  he  said : 

' '  ]>octor,  you  seldom  came  here  when  living.  Why  do  you  come  now  you  are 
dead?' 

'  But  though  such  a  reasonable  question,  the  Doctor,  instead  of  answering,  van- 
ished away.  The  librarian  visited  the  same  spot  at  the  same  hour  the  two  succeed- 
ing nights,  with  the  same  result,  speaking  always  dispelling  the  illusion.  He 
attributed  it  to  an  overtaxed  mind,  and  by  the  advice  of  a  physician,  has  taken  a 
journey  to  recruit. 

'  Hallucination  often  precedes  or  is  connected  with  insanity.  Visitors  to  a  lunatic- 
asylum  will  often  observe  very  curious  cases.  There  was  at  one  time  a  dngular  pa- 
rent named  Blakk,  in  the  retreat  at  Bethlem,  England.  He  was  a  large,  poweHal 
man,  with  a  pale,  intellectual  fiiee,  and  a  great  fund  of  general  information.    He 
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spent  hU  time  in  conyenation  with  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  who  hare  gone  feo 
the  land  of  shades,  chatting  familiarly  with  Mosn  and  the  prophets^  eijoying  a 
snmptuoas  supper  with  Semiramis,  and  always  having  his  crayons  at  hand  to  sketeh 
the  portraits  of  hia  guests.  He  had  large  volumes  of  these  portraits,  which  he  was 
quite  proud  to  exhibit  to  any  who  called.  Among  them  was  a  sketch  of  the  DeTil 
and  his  mother.  Edward  the  Third  was  a  very  frequent  visitor,  and  in  return  for 
the  compliment  he  painted  his  portrait  in  oil  at  three  sitting^ 

'  A  gentleman  put  some  questions  to  him  with  a  view  to  puzzle  him : 

"Are  these  illustrious  visitors  announced,  that  yon  recognize  them  so  readily? 
Do  they  send  their  cards  to  you  ?' 

* '  No ;  but  I  know  them  as  soon  as  they  appear.  I  did  not  expect  Mark  Amoitt 
last  night,  but  I  recognized  the  old  Roman  as  soon  as  he  entered.  Poor  Job  was 
here  yesterday,  but  he  only  staid  two  minutes.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  make  a 
sketch,  which  I  afterward  copied  in  aquafortis.  But  hush  I  Here  is  Riohasd  tiie 
Third.  He  stands  in  a  good  position  now :  if  you  speak,  he  will  go.*  Blakb  was 
very  happy  in  the  society  of  the  illustrious  people  who  crowded  his  little  room. 

*  Formerly  but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  treatment  of  hallucination.  If 
any  step  was  taken,  it  was  but  to  shut  up  the  unhappy  person  in  an  asylum,  oftan 
producing  the  evil  it  was  sought  to  cure.  A  few  eccentric  notions  need  not  unfit  a 
person  for  discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  require  his  seclusion  from  the 
society  of  his  friends.  If  so,  we  should  need  to  have  our  lunatic  asylums  constructed 
on  a  much  grander  scale  than  at  present. 

'  A  supernatural  explanation  of  this  simple  phenomenon  of  illusion  is  not  confined 
to  the  uneducated.  Men  of  high  literary  and  religious  attainments  have  believed 
that  departed  spirits  could,  and  sometimes  did  assume  a  visible  form.  I  think  that 
most  of  them  had  seen  something  of  the  kind,  or  at  least  that  their  maternal  grand- 
mother or  grand-fsther  had  met  one,  I  will  not  be  sure  which. 

'  But  as  a  general  rule,  I  think  it  is  best,  as  some  one  has  said,  '  to  believe  every 
ghost  bogus  till  he  proves  himself  genuine,  by  telling  you  something  yon  did  not 
know  before,  and  which  it  is  important  for  you  to  know.  And  do  n't '  for  any  thing ' 
believe  in  a  ghost  you  have  not  seen  yourself.  A  second-hand  spectre  is  too  £sint 
and  ghostly  for  any  sensible  man's  faith.  J.  s.  l. 

A  '  second-hand '  spectre  *  is  good  t '  •  -  -  Junb  will  be  *  hereabout '  when 
the  reader  shall  *  take  his  eye  and  throw  it  oyer '  this  page.  The  weather  will  be 
warm ;  *  the  sky  clear,  and  the  air  yery  salubrious,'  if  the  sage  Mbrriam,  of 
Brooklyn,  (who  has  almost  ruined  our  climate,)  doesn't  interfere  with  his  practi* 
cal  prognostifications.  There  is  one  sign  of  hot  weather  which  is  unfailing  in 
this  metropolis ;  and  that  is,  the  advertisement  in  all  the  daily  journals,  of  our 
friend,  Lucius  Sart^  of  his  lee-Pitehers  ;  those  cool,  cheering,  ice  *  thud'- thump- 
ing, ice-echoing  vessels,  as  beautiful  in  that  which  they  do^  as  in  their  grace  and 
beauty  oiform.  In  the  most  scorching  of  summer  days,  they  haye  upon  them 
*  the  dew  of  their  youth,'  trickling  down  their  burnished  sides — *  good  as  new,' 
if  ten  years  old ;  while  within,  their  contents  are  as  cold  and  gratefiil,  as  if  Just 
poured  from  *  the  moss-covered  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well'  A  great  and  a 
cheap  treasure  and  luxury,  and  a  *  great  comfort,'  and  a  '  good  thing,'  are  these 
Ice  Pitchers,  as  we  have  long  had  occasion  to  know.  ^  By-the-by,  we  peroeire 
that  an  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Etening  Post  daily  jbonuil,  haa  a  pangr^ih 
touching  our  old  and  esteemed  friend  Hart,  which  wt  rtiall  quote  in  tiiie  idace, 
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M\t\  make  ^K>rl  thf;  dairn  of  Hakt  *a;?airiht  all-comers,^  be  they  Heexans,  SayeiuV 
or  ariy  other  half-and-lmlf  'champion^/  *  The  'Heart  of  Mid-LothUn '  w  the 
eii[>honiotiH  title  of  one  of  Srjrirr'.s  most  arlniircrl  noTcls.  Some  future  novelist  of 
thin  eify  will  find  a  title  e'|iially  euphonious  in  the  '  Hart  of  Burling-Slip/  and 
reilaifily,  if  eontirniify  for  thirty  year-i  in  one  Ification  can  justify  hearts  or  Hart? 
in  fis-umifij?  titles  like  those  above,  Lines  Hakt,  of  Xos.  4  and  6  Burling-Slip, 
(]f<>erves  Hiich  an  ailrlitioii  to  his  name.  For  that  long  period  has  the  heroic 
Haiit  of  I{ijrliri;{-.Slip  runiaimrrl,  like  rASAniANCA,  firm  at  his  post,  whence  all  but 
hirn  lia'I  fle<l,  and  where  he  can  aff'^rd  to  sell  his  coffee  and  tea-urns,  castors,  cake- 
baskets,  forks,  sprK>ns,  tea-sets,  dinner-sets,  and  other  table  articles,  at  the  lowest 
prir^es.  Teople  wi.shiij^  to  obtain  wife-ly  or  bridal  presents  will  at  once  fall  in 
with  the  crowd  that  daily  sweepn  downward  to  his  store,  to  find  him  *frc>h 
as  the  flowers  in  May.'  -  -  -  A  couKEsi'OxnKXT  ('H.  C;  writing  to  the 
KiMTr»it  from  Tr>ledr>,  M)}iio,j  says  :  \Soine  time  ago,  in  church-yard  wandcring>, 
I  picked  lip  the  followirif^  e])ita[)h,  and  transcribed  it  for  you,  only  altering  names 
and  plaees,  for  obvious  reasons :  but  I  vouch  for  its  veracity ;  and  aa  it  seems  to 
explain  the  origin  of  a  saying  wViich  I  never  before  could  comprehend,  I  think  it 
worthy  a  place  in  the  archives  of  the  dear  old  Kmckerbockeh  : 

'  5acrt& 

TO   THE   MKMOar   OK 

E  L  I  Z  A  IJ  E  T  H     S  II  Y.  11  B  U  14  N  E, 

TIIK   DKLOVKD   WIFE   OF 
r  E  T  K  a     li .    S  II  K  K  D  U  R  .\  E  , 

of  Colioiirg,  C  AV., 

WHO   DIED 

April    2otii,   1S50, 
Aj:<'d  28  Vcar«. 

Hf:r.    AIFLICTKD   Hl'NIIAN'n  UAH   ERECTED  THIS 
T  AB  LXT 

To    H  KR   Memory. 

1*  K  A  C  K      TO      HER      A  8  H  I  S  : 

Let  Her  H  IT!' 

*  Voii  must  remcuibiM','  adds  our  friendly  antiquarian,  *  that  this  is  on  a  beanti- 
fvil  marble  Uiblot,  and  in  a  conspiciious  i)laco  in  a  frequented  graTC-yard.  No 
doubt  the  intention  bus  been  to  instruct  the  engraycr  to  inscribo  R.  L  P.,  the 
initials  of  the  liUlin  words  h\t/ni(tiraf  in  2><i<^c  —  *  Repose  in  peace:*  but  the 
talilet  bus  gone  up,  and  the  re<*()r<l  is  as  I  give  it.  I  have  seen  the  liko  in  Catho- 
lic j^rnunds,  but  never  quite  so  ridiculously  quoted  as  in  tliis  instance.  *Let  her 
rip  ! '  What  an  aspiration  for  a  tombstone ! '  -  -  -  Coming  up  to-night,  in  the 
C4irs  of  the  *  Sorthern  liaH-Rmid  vf  ^V<  ir-Jcrsei/,'  along  the  heights  from  Weohaw- 
ken  to  the  1'appaiin-Zee,  which  expands  at  its  greatest  breadth  opposite  our  litflo 
'  Cedar-Hill  Cottage,'  all  thc^while  rushing  along  the  western  slope  of  the  fUi- 
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sades,  of  which  most  «xqiilsl 

citizens  afe  utterlj  ignonot; 

'light  btossome,  dropping  on  w'  — 

thus,  we  had  in  our  mind,  (we  tiaa  bj  ,*) 

Song   sf   jHag. 
"la*  spring'i  scented  bada  all  oroand  me  are  swelling; 

There  are  songi  in  the  stream,  there  !■  health  In  the  gale : 
A  seuM  of  delif^t  in  eacb  bosom  ie  dwelling, 

Ab  Boat  the  pure  dav-beama  o'er  mouotun  and  vale ; 
The  desolate  rai^n  of  old  Winter  ie  broken, 

The  verdare  ia  fresb  apon  ererj  tree ; 
Of  Nature's  reiiral  the  cbarm,  and  a  token 
or  love,  0  thou  Spirit  of  Beautj,  to  Ihee  I 

'The  San  looketh  forth  from  the  halls  of  the  morning, 

And  Bushea  the  clouds  that  besirt  his  career; 
He  welcomes  the  gladness  and  glory,  returning 

He  fills  with  delight  all  the  balm-breatbing  flowers; 

He  mauutu  to  tlie  zenith  and  laughs  on  the  wave ; 
He  wakes  into  music  tbe  green  forest-bowerH, 

And  gilda  tbe  gay  plaina  which  the  broad  riTsra  lave. 

'  The  young  bird  is  ont  on  his  delicate  pinion. 


iDfloilesky. 
A  greeting  U>  Mar,  and  ber  fairy  dominion. 

He  pours  on  the  west-wind's  fragrant  sigh  ; 
Around  and  abare,  there  are  quiet  and  pleasure  -, 

The  woodlanda  are  singing,  the  heaven  is  bright ; 
Tb«  fields  ore  unfbldin^  their  emerald  treoanre. 

And  man's  genial  spirit  is  soaring  in  hghL 

*  Alaa  I  for  my  weary  and  care-haunted  bosom  I 

The  spells  of  the  spring-time  arouse  me  no  more ; 

The  song  in  the  wild-wood,  tbe  abeen  of  theUoaaom, 
The  frash-welling  fountain  —  their  magic  is  o'er  I 

Wben  I  list  to  the  stream,  when  I  look  on  tbe  flowers, 
They  lell  of  the  Paal  with  ao  moumtbl  a  tone, 

That  I  call  up  tb«  throng  of  my  tong-Taniahed  honra 


They  lell  of  the  Paal  with  ao  moumtbl  a  to 

7  luptb«r      „   :    .      „  

And  aigfa  that  their  Icanaporta  am  over  and  gone  I 


There  hare  ranisbed  an  eloquent  glory  and  gleun  ; 
To  my  sad  miod  no  more  is  tbe  induence  giren, 

Which  coloreth  life  with  the  hues  of  a  dream ; 
The  bloom-parpled  landscape  its  loveliness  kecpeth  ; 

I  deem  that  a  light  as  of  old  gilds  the  wave ; 
But  the  eyo  of  my  spirit  in  wearineaa  aleepclh, 

Or  Bees  but  my  yoDth,  and  the  rlsions  it  gave. 
•  Yet  it  la  not  that  age  on  my  years  bath  descondi'd  — 

'Tis  pot  that  its  BUow-wreaths  encircle  my  brow : 
But  the  newneBs,  the  sneetnesa  of  being  are  ended: 

I  fee!  not  their  love-kindling  witcberr  now ; 
The  shadows  of  Death  o'er  my  path  baVe  been  sweeping  — 

There  arc  those  who  bave  loved  ma  dphum'ri  from  ih°  i1, 
The  green  tnrf  ia  bright  wher. 

And  on  wings  of  rcmembrai 
'  It  is  shut  to  the  glow  of  thle  present  eiistencc. 

It  hears,  from  tbe  Fast,  a  fanereal  strain; 
And  it  eagerly  turns  to  tbe  high-seeming  distance, 

Where  the  lost  blooms  of  earth  will  be  garnered  nf 
Where  no  mildew  the  soft  damaak  rose-cheek  shall  ni 

Where  i^rief  bears  no  looKer  the  poisonous  sting ; 
Where  pitiless  Death  no  dark  sceptre  can  flourish, 

Or  stain  with  his  hligbt  the  luiurionl  apring. 
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t'  It  is  thus  thmt  the  hopes  which  to  others  are  nven 

Fall  cold  on  mj  heart  in  this  rich  month  of  May ; 
I  hear  the  clear  anthems  that  ring  through  the  heaven  —       » 

I  drink  the  bland  airs  that  enliven  the  day ; 
And  if  gentle  Nature,  her  festival  keeping, 

Delists  not  mj  bosom,  ah !  do  not  condemn ; 
O'er  the  lost  and  the  lovelj  my  spirit  is  weeping, 

For  my  heart's  fondest  raptures  are  buriea  with  them.' 

Now  it  was  really  the  first  warm  day  of  Spring,  when  we  repeated  these  lines 
firom  Willis  Gatlord  Clark's  true  and  full  heart ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  some,  the  *  jocund  spring,'  the  *  emerald  spring,'  the  'joyous  spring'  is  not 
such  to  us.  In  the  first  place,  the  first  warm  spring  day  that  surprises  one  with 
a  touch  of  summer  is  most  oppressive.  Yesterday,  for  example,  the  serenth 
day  of  May,  weighed  down  the  spirit  like  as  if  it  were  lead.  And  after  all,  we 
can  hardly  explain  how  it  is :  but  the  Autumn,  with  what  our  friend  Mr.  Brt- 
AMT  calls  its  *•  melancholy  days,'  is  really  more  cheerfbl,  to  our  fimcy,  than  the 
coming  on  of  spring.  Reminiscence  may  perhaps  have  much  to  do  with  it; 
possibly  enervation  of  body  may  also  influence  one's  feelings  in  this  r^ard. 
But  we  think  this  is  the  feeling,  as  simply,  briefly,  touchingly  expressed  by 
Btron : 

'  And  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree. 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live  ; 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  fields  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Gome  forth  its  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
With  all  its  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  turned  from  all  she  brought,  to  those  she  could  not  bring.' 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  '  tells  the  story '  of  the  influence  of  Spring.  -  -  -  Ax 
Albany  correspondent  sends  us  the  annexed,  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  '  evciy 
way  true ' : 

'  Some  years  ago  Captain  John  Eagles  kept  the  '  Aurora  House ; '  and  capitally  he 
kept  it,  in  a  capital  village,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  *  old  Cayuga.'  He  was  an  '  old 
salt ;  *  had  '  circumnavigated  master  of  a  ship '  several  times ;  had  not  forgotten  how 
'  to  splice  the  main  brace '  when  needful ;  was  as  'jolly  as  a  fourtop-man  in  a  calm ; ' 
and  such  'yarns'  as  he  spun,  not  unfrequently,  astonished  all  his  hearers,  even 
Andy,  who  had  *  made  a  six  weeks  v'yage  in  Joon,  an'  seen  all  sorts  o'  weather  an* 
shipwracks  an'  crathnrs  that  wor  nivir  seen  aforo,  any  way  —  barrin  the  Cap'n's.' 

'Well,  the  Captain  and  his  family  purposed  to  visit  New- York.      The  little 
'  steamer '  neared  the  dock ;  Andt  stepped  in  to  '  take  a  small  smatthcr.' 
•  *  *  An'  it 's  lavin'  ye  are,  Cap'n  ? '  asked  Andy. 

' '  Yes,'  was  the  answer. 

' '  Is  it  any  llngth  ye  '11  be  away  ? '  again  asked  Andy. 

*  The  Captain,  drawing  on  one  of  his  *  tough  yarn  faces,'  replied :  '  Yes,  Andy,  I 
shall  be  gone  a  long  time.     President  Polk  has  appointed  me  Minister  to  Russia.' 

* '  Begorra,  an'  that 's  mighty  quare,'  thought  Andy,  but  spoke :  '  Will  I  help  ye 
aboord  with  the  trunks?' 

'  On  the  deck  of  that  little  steamer  Andy  grasped  the  hand  of  the  Captain  warmly 
and  sympothizingly,  while  the  last  bell  was  ringing,  and  burst  out:  'Good  by, 
Cap'n  —  good-by  t*  ye ;  and  God  be  good  to  the  Rooahyans,  for  it '«  the  hoighth  offfood 
preaching  ye  'II  give  'em,  barrin*  the  divil  the  word  of  thruth  there  *ll  be  in  it!** 
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Candid,  if  not  complimentary !  -  .  -  Uehe  is  a  hetLuiiful  *  Child- Ayiecdote, 
from  an  esteemed  firiend :  *  One  morniDg  at  femily  worship  our  group  was  en- 
tirely feminine,  excepting  the  *  man  of  the  house.'  The  chapter  in  course  was 
one  in  Peter,  on  the  duties  of  wives  ;  and  at  last,  from  its  personal  nature,  pro- 
Yoked  a  smile  from  the  reader.  *  Well,'  said  one  of  the  listeners,  *  1  do  n't  ob- 
ject 80  much  to  those  things^from  Paul,  for  he  was  a  bachelor,  but  Peter  had  a 
wife.'  *  Yes,'  chimes  in  our  little  four-year-old,  who  thinks  that  her  comments 
are  always  timely :  *  Yes, 

*  Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin-cater, 
Had  a  wife,  ana  could  n't  keep  her ! '  * 

Little  Biblical  cherub !  -  -  -  We  call  attention  to,  and  commend  with 
pleasure  to  our  readers,  a  fine  large  engraving  of  St.  Anne's  Church  for  Deaf 
Mutes  in  Eighteenth- Street^  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
deaf-mutes  ask  for  dollar  subscriptions  to  relieve  this  church  from  debt ;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  they  may  be  entirely  successful.  The  church  is  a  handsome 
structure,  and  is  open  every  Sunday,  for  worship  by  signs,  by  the  rector.  Rev. 
Thomas  Gallaudet.  Let  no  churchman,  who  is  able,  turn  these  mute  applicants 
empty-handed  away.  -  -  -  *  A  poor  dog  came  to  me,'  remarked  a  humane 
citizen,  *  on  one  occasion,  as  I  sat  on  the  porch  of  an  inn  at  Manhattanville,  who 
had  just  liberated  his  tail  from  a  tin  pot.  He  was  *  worrited '  almost  to  death, 
and  moaned  *  as  if  his  heart  would  break.'  For  my  expression  of  sympathy  he 
manifested  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  would  hardly  leave  my  side  for  a  moment 
In  the  evening,  however,  he  ventured  out,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  disturb- 
ance it  gave  me  on  awaking  in  the  night,  to  hear  the  poor  fellow  coursing  along 
the  dusky  road,  howling  with  affright  at  some  dreadful  missile,  more  awful  from 
the  gloom  in  which  it  vibrated,  rattling  at  his  heels  as  he  leaped  away  from  the 
horrid  tin  spectre.'  Teufelsdrockh,'  in  '  Sartor  Resartus,'  gives  a  description  of 
a  somewhat  similar  scene  :  *  Well  do  I  still  remember  the  red  sunny  Whitsuntide 
morning,  when,  trotting  full  of  hope  by  the  side  of  Father  Andreas,  I  entered 
the  main  street  of  the  village,  and  saw  its  steeple-clock  then  striking  eight,  and 
the  aproned  or  disaproned  burghers  moving  in  to  breakfast :  a  little  dog  in  mad 
terror  was  rushing  past,  for  some  human  imps  had  tied  a  tin  kettle  to  his  tail ; 
thus  did  the  agonized  creature,  loud  jingling,  career  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  borough,  and  become  notable  enough.  Fit  emblem  of  many  a  one  to  whom 
Fate  has  malignantly  appended  a  tin  kettle  of  ambition  to  chase  him  on,  which, 
the  faster  he  runs,  urges  him  the  faster  —  the  more  loudly  and  more  foolishly.' 
Not  an  '  impotent  conclusion.'  -  -  -  *  For  the  love  of  Heaven,'  said  one  of  the 
unhappy  victims,  struggling  in  the  water,  to  the  crew  of  an  over-loaded  boat, 
*  take  me  in !  take  me  in,  and  I  will  give  you  thirty-five  thousand  pounds ! '  Ah  I 
what  was  his  money  then  f  We  thought,  as  we  read  this  thrilling  incident,  of  the 
preservation  of  a  man  who  fell  overboard  in  a  storm,  while  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  who  was  in  the  same  vessel,  received  the  ac- 
count from  the  mate,  who  went  with  a  boat  and  four  of  the  ship's  crew  to  the 
poor  fellow's  rescue.     The  whole  incident  may  be  found  in  the  interesting  book, 
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by  Dr.  Parker,  entitled  ^Invitations  to  Tnu  Happiness.^    We  gire  but  the  dos- 

inf^  passage : 

'  As  we  roee  upon  a  mountain  wave,  we  diBcoTered  the  man  on  a  distant  billow. 
We  heard  liis  cry,  and  responded,  '  Coming !  eoming ! '  We  descended  into  the 
trough  of  tlie  sea ;  we  lost  sight  of  the  man,  and  heard  nothing  bat  the  roar  of  the 
ocean.  As  we  rose  on  the  wave,  we  again  saw  him,  and  again  distinetly  heard  his 
call.  We  gave  him  another  word  of  encouragement,  and  pulled  with  all  our 
strength.  At  the  top  of  each  succeeding  wave  we  saw  and  heard  him,  and  oar 
lioartH  were  filled  with  encouragement,  as  often  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  we  almost 
abandoned  our  hope  of  success.  Tlie  time  seemed  long,  and  the  straggle  was  such 
as  men  never  use  except  for  life.  We  reached  him  just  as  he  was  ready  to  sink 
with  exhaustion.  When  we  had  drawn  him  into  the  boat  he  was  senseless  and 
speechless. 

'  Our  minds  now  turned  to  the  ship.  She  had  rounded  to ;  but  exhausted  as  we 
wcr(!,  th(;  distance  between  us  and  the  vessel  was  frightful.  One  false  movement 
would  have  filled  our  boat,  and  consigned  us  to  a  watery  grave.  Yet  we  reached 
the  vc<«8(;l,  and  were  drawn  safely  on  board. 

'  We  were  still  exhausted,  nor  could  the  rescued  man  speak  or  walk,  and  yet  he 
had  a  full  sense  of  his  condition.  He  clapped  our  feet,  and  began  to  kiu  them.  We 
dirt('ii((ugc<l  onrsi'lvcs  from  his  embrace.  He  then  crawled  after  us  as  we  stepped 
1>aok  to  avoid  him:  he  followed  us,  looking  up  one  moment  with  smiles  and  tears, 
and  then  patting  our  teet  foot-prints  with  his  hand,  he  kiued  them  with  an  eager 
fondncHft  / 

*  I  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  in  my  life.  I  suppose  if  he  had  been  our  greatr 
<'.-^t  enemy,  ho  would  have  been  perfectly  subdued.  The  man  was  a  passenger. 
\)\\t\\\\*  the  whole  voyage  he  showed  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  when  we  reached 
tlie  |)ort,  he  loaded  us  with  presents.' 

TJnahlr  to  bo  present  at  the  private  view  of  our  friend  CoL  Thobpb*8  great 
picture  of  ^Niagara  a»  it  /«,'  we  take  this  discriminating  notice  of  it  from  the 

New  -  York  Times  daily  journal : 

*  O.vR  of  tlic  moHt  accomplished  members  of  the  New- York  Press,  CoL  T.  B.  Tnoipn,  of 
tlio  Spirit  nfih^  Tinyn,  last  evenine  exhibited  to  a  company  of  his  nrienda  and  oolleagnes, 
(1  most  unii'iue  and  intercMtini;  work  of  art,  a  literal  picture' of  Niagara  as  it  is.  That  Col. 
TiioKPK  i^4  ail  artist  in  Kpirit  has  lon^;;  been  known  to  the  reading  world.  We  owe  to  Mr. 
])KKnr,  who  kindly  opened  his  house  to  receive  both  the  paintinir  and  the  paintoi^e  fKends, 
the  knowled|;e  that  ('ol.  Thorps  is  an  artisV  bv  the  hand  as  weu  as  by  the  heart.  He  has 
Htiidied  Niagara  as  Niagara  deserves  to  be  stuilicd,  year  after  year  and  month  aflor  month, 
from  ull  posNihle  points  of  view,  and  under  every  changing  inflnence  of  season  and  of 
liv^lit.  Tiio  result  of  his  studies  was  a  conviction  that  >iagara  might  be  painted  for  the 
I)(>]iu)ar  eye  in  the  fulness  of  its  characteristic  beauty  —  with  all  the  splendor  of  nshing 
wiitcr,  nll'the  niyHticnl  majesty  of  rising  misty  vapor,  all  the  grandeur  of  eh>ven  ravinaa, 
and  all  the  .HolcMiinity  of  river  deeps  too  profound  to  be  stirred  by  breeze  or  keeL 

*  The  result  of  this  conviction  is  the  picture  which  this  most  enthusiastic  and  energelle 
of  iiinateurs  has  now  completed,  and  which  is  on  its  way  to  England  to  he  submitted  to 
the  I'lij^ravcr's  burin. 

'  ('oi.  TuDurB  has  Rclccted  his  point  of  view  most  happily.  Taken  fh>m  Yietoria  Pcdatt 
just  below  the  ('Iirtf»n  House,  nis  landscape  includes  all  that  impresses  itself  moat 
Htroiii;ly  on  the  eye  and  dwells  most  lastingly  in  the  memorv  of  the  visitor  of  Niagara 
Tli«>  American  fall,  thin,  nervous,  almost  mercurial  in  its  sudden,  steep  pinnge  of  aheelad 
silvor;  the  mass  of  Iris  island;  the  picturesque  interposition  of  Qoat  Island;  and  the 
ina^nitieent  emerald  crescent  of  tlie  great  Horseshoe  Fall,  all  are  portrayed  with  panoramfe 
lid«>lity  ;  and  the  ])eculiar  effect  of  the  stately  narrowing  gorge  through  wUeh  the  walw 
orth(>  western  lakes  forces  its  descent  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  ocean,  is  rendered  hj 
Col.  TuoKPB  with  rare,  and  wo  think  with  unprecedented  tmth.    If  Justiee  is  done  in  ttM 
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chromotint  to  the  special  qualities  of  this  remarkable  paintiog»  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Col.  Thorps  wul  win  and  wear,  as  he  well  desenres  to  do,  the  honor  of  bringing  the 
complete  natural  features  of  our  great  waterfall,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  homes  of  the 
people.  The  honor  will  be  no  slight  one,  nor  will  its  charm  be  diminished,  we  hope  b]r 
the  consideration  that  it  will  bring  with  it  profit  as  well  as  praise,  the  cash  of  the  conm/oit' 
teur,  as  well  as  the  applause  of  the  critic. 

Serves  the  *  Colonel '  right  t    -    -    -    We  have  been  *  placed  in  possession  *  of 

the  following  epistle  and  poetical  effusion,  by  a  friend  of  '  ihe  party  *  doing  the 

writing.    We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Sunvbt  is  delighted  with  the  notice  whidi. 

we  have  taken  of  his  Muse,  and  is  only  desirous  of  doing  away  the  impression 

that  he  is  a  *  common  waiter.'    Not  at  all:  he  eomniands  waiters,  by  platoons; 

being  himself  chief  officer  of  a  *  section'  of  the  same,  in  the  *  blooming  hotel' 

aforesaid.    MaeU  tirtute^  Sunney  I    En  avant,  Sunney  I     *  Go  ahead,'  Svnnst  I 

While  Genius  holds  the  reins,  and  Sunney  drives  the  horse,  there  is  no  fear  of  the 

'  car  of  poesy '  coming  to  a  dead  halt : 

•  IntemaHonal  JSMel,  April  M,  1800. 

'  Dear  Sib  :  Having  read  the  production  of  my  pen  in  the  last  number  of  your 

much-respected  and  widely-circulated  journal,  I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanln 

and  gratitude  for  giving  publicity  to  that  simple  ode  termed  the  '  Blooming  Praises 

of  a  Blossoming  Poet,*  and  depends  on  your  liberality  for  the  publication  of  the  fol* 

lowing  verses.  Yours  respectfully,  Jamis  Sunm.* 

^uitntD  to  iit  BEl^itor. 


'  ArrsR  mj  foreign  travel. 

Through  England  and  France, 
I  composed  a  few  verses 

Ana  wrote  a  romance ; 
In  the  true  blamcj  style. 

Yon  remarked  with  good  will, 
That  I  expounded  the  praises 

Of  a  bnlliant  Hotel. 

*  The  assertions  jou  made, 

You  may  think  they  were  right ; 
But  if  I  was  the  writer, 

You  'd  say  I  was  tight : 
For  I  am  not  a  waiter, 

It 's  plain  to  be  seen, 
As  you  have  inserted 

In  yonr  lest  Magazine. 

'  I  perused  your  remarks, 

w  hich  were  wortl^  of  note, 
Conceminff  the  waiter, 

Or  the  blossoming  poet ; 
Your  joke  it  would  oany 

Reproctf  to  a  clown ; 
Adorned  with  logic, 

Without  causing  a  froim. 


*  So  I  hope  those  mistakes 

You  'll  correct  very  soon 
Respecting  the  '  waiter ' 

In  Taylor's  saloon, 
Who  stands  elevated. 

Both  noble  and  grand. 
Diffusing  much  knowledge 

From  the  pen  I  command. 

'  You  spoke  of  my  country, 

But  did  not  disdain ; 
The  flower  that 's  transplanted 

Can't  grow  without  rain ; 
So  I,  like  the  cedar, 

Mv  lot  has  been  cast 
In  tnis  ttee  foreign  land, 

To  withstand  every  blast. 

'  5o  longer  I  '11  trespass 

On  your  precious  time, 
Sincerely  I  thank  you 

For  inserting  this  rhjrme, 
And  for  giving  publication 

To  my  former  song: 
I  hope  vou  '11  excuse  me 

Ii  I  have  said  wrong.' 


'Excuse'  you,  Sunney?  Ylj^  ••'f-  -  Thb  pleasant  and  graphicaUy-written 
sketch  of  a  *  Visit  to  NewsteacRbb^and  the  Tomb  of  Lord  Btbon,'  by  our  old 
friend  and  occasional  correspondent  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Massbit,  the  well-known 
*  Jeems  Pipes,  of  Pipesville,'  now  first  giren  to  the  public,  will  be  found  in  the 
forth-commg  book  of  Mr.  Massbtt's  adrentures,  shortly  to  be  produced  by  one 
of  our  New- York  publishers,  the  title  of  which  is,  ^Fire,  Smohe^  and  AMketfram 
my  Meernikavm^^  or  Adventures  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  Mr.  'Pipes'  has 
trayelled  in  almost  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe :  at  one  time  writing  ua 
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from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus ;  again  from  the  '  Eternal  City ;  *  scribbling  us 
a  line  from  the  '  Gabbick  Club '  in  London,  or  describing  in  his  off-hand  style 
his  carayan-ride  through  the  sands  of  Egypt,  or  his  interview  with  a  nephew  of 
Lady  Blessikoton  in  the  &r-off  colony  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land :  all  thise,  and 
a  hundred  other  exciting  scenes  and  adventures,  will  be  given  in  his  book,  when 
it  shall  appear  in  the  autumn.  Massbtt  has  eaten  Sandwiehe$  with  the  natives 
of  Honolulu,  bear-steak  on  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  curry  and  rice  in 
the  city  of  Palaces,  Calcutta ;  and  we  predict  for  his  interesting  book  of  adven* 
tares  a  very  large  sale.  -  -  -  The  following  is  a  genuine  authentic  lettef, 
placed  in  type  from  the  writer's  own  manuscript,  if  *  manuscript  *  it  can  be 
called.  It  is  positively  *  awful '  to  behold.  Such  zig-zag  characters  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  '  cross-cut  lightning  *  playing  in  a  bank  of  western  summer  clouds. 
The  writer  (save  the  mark!)  is  a  Teacher  1  — and  he  addresses  his  missive  to 
the  well-known  school-book  publishing  house  of  our  city,  A.  S.  Bahkes  and 
Compant: 

'  Kb  a  S  Babxs  A  Co  publishers  Der  Sirs  I  see  yere  advert  isemente  in  the  New 
york  tribune  Whar  yue  have  publish  juvenile  Definer  also  yue  say  in  advertise- 
mcnte  thate  teacljers  can  gite  one  at  half  price  and  I  ask  you  to  send  to  me  one  and 
send  the  amount  Whitch  is  half  price  and  I  WiU  send  hite  hite  to  yue  bye  malle  and 
you  have  the  Book  maile  to  me  and  also  send  me  a  full  Catalogyue  of  all  your  Books 
When  yue  maile  the  Book  and  Catalogyue  Dyerect  them  to  WnxiAH  Beam  Palis- 
tine  Post  office  Calhune  Esq  County  Alabamia 

'  this  Given  under  my  hand  and  this  Day  and  Date  this  October  the  10  1858 

'  yorse  truly  friend  &o  Wuaiam  Bxam  ^ 

*  PaUiUne  aUbamia  Calhune  Cowity 

iT   a  ?  '  Given  under  my  hand  and  scale  this  Day  and  Date  ibc  ^c  Ben  ritan  and 
)      so  foth 
'  rite  if  Posteig  stamps  is  as  the  s&me  as  money  With  yue  Wiluam  Bbax  Esq 

*  mister  Barns  <&  Co  Sir  oblige  your  truly  frened  and  I  Will  send  the  money  or  the 
stamps  Whitch  ever  yue  rite  for  yue  Gite  the  silver  Woold  B  myta  heavey  and  hit 
moute  Be  taken  out  be  fore  hite  Get  to  yue  But  if  chuse  hite  yue  Gite  hite 

'William  Bbax  Esq* 

If  such  be  the  ^TeacherB '  in  *  Alabamia,'  what  must  be  the  Taught  I  •  -  -  The 
Annual  Dinner  qf  the  Eclectic  Oluhy  at  their  Club-House,  on  the  eleventh 
ultimo,  will  not  be  forgotten  in  our  next :  a  brilliant,  recherche  *  ropast,*  every 
way.    -    -    -    The  following  is  from  an  old  and  estimable  correspondent : 

'  To  those  who  have  not  particularly  observed  the  dramatic  form  of  many  of  the 
narrative  portions  of  the  Bible,  the  following  extract  from  the  Gospel  of  John  will 
possess  a  new  interest  It  is  arranged  from  Ihe  '  ^^mon  version/  and  retains  very 
nearly  the  exact  words  of  the  same.     Vide  John  4  :  6-41. 

'  PuLCE  :  A  city  of  Samaria  which  is  called  Sychar,  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground 
that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph  ;  Jacob's  well  was  there. 

*  Pkbsons:  JiAus;  a  woman  of  Samaria ;  (and  on  their  return,)  the  disciples,  who 
were  gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  meat 

'  Time  :  About  the  sixth  hour,  on  a  journey  from  Judea  to  Galilee,  going  through 
Samaria. 
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3tBUJS  anlr  tfet  QSoman  o£  Samaria,  at  3ato]^'ji  SSiIL 

'  Jesus  being  wearied  with  trayel,  sat  on  the  well,  and  there  eometh  a  woman  bf 
Samaria  io  draw  water. 

'  Jesus  :  *  Giye  me  to  drink' 

'  The  Woman  :  '  How  is  it  that  then,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me,  which  am 
a  woman  of  Samaria  ? '    For  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans. 

'  Jesus:  '  If  thon  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee, '  Giye 
me  to  drink,'  thoa  wouldst  have  asked  of  him  and  he  would  hare  given  thee  Hying 
water.' 

*  The  "Woman  :  *  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep ;  from 
whence,  then,  hast  thou  that  living  water  ?  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob, 
who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof  himself,  and  his  children,  and  his  cattle  ? ' 

'  Jesus  :  '  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again ;  but  whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst,  but  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life.' 

*  The  Woman  :  '  Sir,  give  me  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to 
draw.* 

'  Jesus  :  '  Go  call  thy  husband,  and  come  hither.' 

*  The  Woman  :  *  I  have  no  husband.' 

'  Jesus  :  '  Thou  hast  well  said,  '  I  have  no  husband ; '  for  thou  hast  had  five  hus- 
bands ;  and  he  whom  thou  now  hast  is  not  thy  husband ;  in  that  thou  saidst  truly.' 

'  The  Woman  :  *  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet  Our  fathers  worshipped 
on  this  mountain,  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to 
worship.' 

'Jesus  :  *  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  eometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this 
mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  worship  the  Father.  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what; 
we  know  what  we  worship ;  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  But  the  hour  eometh,  and 
now  is,  when  the  true  worshipper  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ; 
for  the  Father  secketh  such  to  worship  Him.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.' 

'  The  Woman  :  '  I  know  that  Merbtas  eometh,  which  is  called  CHBiar ;  when  he 
is  come  he  will  tell  us  all  things.' 

'  Jesus  :  '  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He.' 

'  And  upon  this  came  his  disciples,  and  marvelled  that  he  talked  with  the  woman ; 
yet  no  man  said, '  What  seekest  thou  ? '  or,  *  Why  talkest  thou  with  her  ? '  The  wo- 
man then  left  her  water-pot,  and  went  her  way  into  the  city. 

'  The  Woman  :  (To  the  men  of  the  city :)  '  Come  see  a  man  which  told  me  all  the 
things  that  I  ever  did.    Is  not  this  the  Ohiubt  ? ' 

'  Then  they  went  out  of  the  city  and  came  unto  Him.  In  the  mean  time  hit  dis- 
ciples brought  food. 

*  The  Disciples  :  *  Master,  eat.' 

'  Jesus  :  '  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  ofl' 

'  The  Disciples  :  (To  one  another,)  '  Hath  any  man  brought  him  aoght  to  eat  ? ' 
'  Jesus  :  '  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His  work. 
Say  not  ye,  'There  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  eometh  the  harvest?'  Behold  I 
say  unto  you, '  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields ;  they  are  white  already  to 
harvest'  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eter- 
nal; that  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together.    And 


